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RiTiSH  Diplomatic  Relations  with 

THE  Holy  See 

)lPLOMATIC  relations  between  England  and  the 
Holy  See  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  when  Cardinal 
:ginald  Pole  died  on  the  same  day  as  Queen  Mary  I. 
must,  hcwever,  be  remembered  that  in  those  times 
ere  was  not  the  present  system  of  Nuncios.  The 
>pe  worked  by  means  of  legates,  who  were  appointed 
)  hoc  to  carry  out  some  specific  negotiation  or  reform 
id  not  as  permanent  residents  at  a  foreign  Court, 
lunciatures  began  to  be  established  shortly  after  the 
eriod  when,  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iplomatic  relations  between  England  and  the  Holy  See 
;ere  broken  off.  The  agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the 
x)urt  of  Sixtus  V  (if,  indeed,  he  ever  existed  outside 
he  fertile  imagination  of  Gregorio  Leti)*  was  more  of  a 
py  than  a  diplomatist. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  we  find  occasional 
nformal  communications  between  the  British  Court  and 
he  \'atican.  For  instance,  in  May  1621  a  representative 
)f  the  British  Roman  Catholics,  George  Gage,  arrived  in 
iome  ostensibly  with  a  request  from  them  to  Pope 
jregorj'  XV  for  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Spanish  Infanta  and  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I) 
m  condition  that  it  would  not  be  used  until  the  British 
Roman  Catholics  had  received  freedom  of  worship,  but 
n  reality  to  carry  forward  the  matrimonial  negotiations 
3n  James  Ps  behalf :  he  returned  to  England  with  the 
Pope's  conditions  (which  were  almost  entirely  un- 
acceptable) in  July  1622.  He  went  back  again  to  Rome 
on  the  same  errand  in  January  of  the  following  year,  but 
the  negotiations  at  Rome  were  interrupted  by  Prince 
Charles's  personal  visit  to  Madrid  in  March  1623.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  a  mysterious  figure  travelling  from 
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Rome  to  Engbnd  on  scTcral  occaslom,  a  Capuchin  called  - 
Padre  Alessandxo  d' Alice  MoDtfeirato,  under  the  alias  of  . 
Francesco  Rota ;   but  he  seems  to  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  (the  usual  squabbles  between  Regulars  and 
Seculars)  than  with  hign  diplomatic  matters. 

In  1633  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  a  Roman  Catholic  Scots- 
man, arrived  in  Rome.  He  was  more  the  envoy  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  than  of  Charles  I,  but  Charles 
seems  to  have  taken  him  to  some  extent  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  was  not  averse  from  his  plan  of  trying  to  get 
the  Pope  (Urban  VIII)  to  create  an  Enghsh  or  perhaps 
preferaoly  a  Scottish  Cardinal.  He  also  su^ested  that 
the  Pope  should  send  an  envoy  to  London,  and  the 
latter  chose  for  the  purpose  an  Oratorian,  Gregorio 
Fanzani,  who  arrived  in  London  on  15  December,  1634. 
He  was  instructed  that  he  was  sent  as  agent  to  the 
Queen,  but,  in  fact,  his  relations  with  the  King  were 
reasonably  close.  He  was  \inder  the  protection  of  the 
two  pro-Catholic  ministers,  Cottington  and  Windebank. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Scotsman  George  Conn,  a 
Dominican,  who  stayed  in  England  from  1636  to  1639 
and,  being  persona  grata  with  the  King,  was  able  to  do 
much  for  his  co-religionists,  while  another  Scotsman,  Sir 
A^^lliam  Hamilton,  acted  at  the  same  time  as  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria's  agent  at  Rome.  After  Conn,  Coimt 
Carlo  Rossetti  came  to  England  for  the  Pope  in  1639. 
But  all  of  these  made  the  mistake  of  trying  for  individual 


;e  next  attempt  at  establishing  contact  was  made  by 
lission  of  Cardinal  Charles  Erskine  {whose  name  does 
:ven  find  a  place  in  our  Dictionary  of  National 
afby)  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  an 
ipt  is  here  made  to  give  a  brief  account  of  his  visit 
LgUnd  and  what  he  achieved.  Charies  Erskine  was 
on  of  Colin,  seventh  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
.mbo  by  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  third 
of  Kellie.  Colin  Erskine,  being  a  strong  adherent 
s  Stuarts,  went  into  voluntary  exile  and,  coming  to 
;,  married  Agatha  Gigli  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
,  of  Anagni.  These  had  two  children,  of  whom 
jder  was  Charles,  bom  in  Rome  on  13  February, 
Colin  Erskine  dying  while  Charles  was  very  young, 
atter  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Cardinal  York, 
ms  sent  by  him,  when  only  nine  years  old,  to  the 
1  college  in  Rome.  He  entered  it  on  27  May,  1748, 
left  on  4  November,  1753,  having  refused  to  take 
mstomary  oath  not  to  join  a  Religious  Order.  He 
determined  to  become  a  lawyer  and  took  the  degree 
►octor  of  Laws  on  21  November,  1770.  He  had 
99  in  his  practice  and  was  favoured  by  Pope  Pius  VL 
ppeared  in  several  important  lawsuits  and  was  on  the 
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connexion  we  may  remember  that  Cardinal  Pole  onl; 
took  priest's  orders  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  less  thai 
eighteen  months  before  the  end  of  his  life.  He  wa 
priest ed  on  20  March,  1557,  said  his  first  Mass  on  the  nex 
day,  and  on  the  day  after  was  consecrated  bishop  am 
enthroned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

In  1793,  owing  to  the  general  confusion  of  affairs  ii 
Europe  caused  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  Pop 
desired  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  British  Govern 
ment  and  tentative  inquiries  were  made  through  j 
Mr.  Jenkins,  an  Englishman  then  living  in  Rome  as  Britisl 
consul  or  agent.  The  answer  to  these  overtures  wa 
favourable,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  any  mission  shoulc 
not  have  a  public  character ;  and  Monsignor  Erskine  lef 
quietly  for  England  on  4  October,  1793.  He  travellec 
through  Tuscany,  Trent,  Botzen,  Augsburg,  Stuttgart 
Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Brussels  and  Ostend,  where  he  took  shij 
and  landed  at  Margate  on  13  November.  Monsigno: 
Erskine  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception.  H< 
thought  that  the  police  and  custom-house  officials  mus 
have  been  previously  advised  of  the  arrival  of  a  diplo 
matic  personage,  for  they  displayed  to  him  courtesy  fa 
exceeding  what  was  due  to  a  mere  feUow-countryman 
Even  the  postillions,  divining  from  this  special  treat 
ment  the  quality  of  the  traveller,  took  care  on  eacl 
change  of  the  post-horses  to  announce  with  emphasi 
to  the  postillions  who  succeeded  them,  "The  Ambassadoi 
of  the  Pope."  He  did  not  begin  his  diplomatic  work  ai 
once,  but  went  up  to  Scotland  to  see  his  kinsmen  in  th 
county  of  Fife,  especially  visiting  Lord  Kellie,  the  heac 
of  the  family.  They  there  made  to  him  a  curious  pro 
posal.  Being  without  male  issue,  they  suggested  that  h< 
should  divest  himself  of  his  Orders,  marry  and  produce 
children  who  would  finally  inherit  all  the  properties  of  th< 
family  and  the  Scottish  earldom,  although,  as  a  Romai 
Catholic,  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  his  seat  in  Par 
liament.  Monsignor  Erskine  was  pleased  with  thii 
attention  but  refused  the  offer,  although  it  was  though 
possible  that  he  could  have  obtained  the  necessar) 
dispensation  from  the  Pope.  Returning  to  London  h< 
began  to  attend  the  receptions  held  by  the  King  01 
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aj^inted  days,  and  skiifuUy  took  a  place  between  the 
list  of  the  diplomatists  and  the  first  of  the  nobles  attending 
ite  reception.  The  King  was  much  pleased  with  his 
tact  and  showed  his  satisfaction  by  stopping  longer  as  he 
went  round  to  speak  with  him  than  he  stayed  with  the 
others'.  He  did  not  wear  the  dress  of  a  Prelate  of  the 
Roman  Court,  but  put  on  the  black  court  dress  of  a 
secular  and  even  wore  a  sword,  which  seems  to  us  rather 
strange  for  an  ecclesiastic.  He  has  left  a  record  of  the 
various  topics  on  which  he  conversed  with  the  King  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pope  may  be 
jadged  from  the  fact  that  almost  at  once,  in  a  secret 
Coosistorj'-  on  21  February,  1794,  he  promoted  him  from 
fto-auditor  to  Auditor.  He  was  also  nominated  to  be  the 
ppal  representative  at  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries 
which  the  Powers  allied  against  France  were  contem- 
plating in  May  1795.  The  congress,  however,  did  not 
lake  place.  Meanwhile  he  led  a  busy  life  in  London, 
cDrnmunicating  with  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England  and 
Scotland  and  with  the  Irish  Bishops,  giving  them  advice 
and  instruction.  He  had  frequent  and  friendly  inter- 
views with  Pitt,  pleading  for  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See, 
of  the  British  Roman  Catholics  and  the  French  refugees. 
He  was  able,  as  regards  these  latter,  to  do  a  great  deal  to 
leave  them  undisturbed  with  their  modest  possessions; 
even  when  their  presence  in  England  was  against  the 
law  as  it  stood  at  that  time,  at  least  as  regards  members  of 
religious  communities. 

The  state  of  unrest  caused  by  the  French  Revolution 
now  began  to  be  felt  outside  France  itself  and  the  Pope 
suffered  as  much  as  any  other  ruler.  On  16  March,  1798, 
he  wrote  to  Erskine  describing  how  the  French  troops 
had  arrested  Prelates  in  Rome,  had  banished  some 
Cardinals  and  finally  had  forced  him  to  go  almost  under 
guard  to  Siena.  He  suggested  that  this  should  be 
mentioned  to  the  British  Court,  using  the  following  carc- 
I'ul  words  :  "Now  although  We  quite  understand  that  in 
London  you  cannot  bring  to  the  front  religious  motives, 
yet  such  motives  when  they  involve  questions  of  sover- 
eignty and  the  rights  of  nations  must  make  a  strong 
impression."     In  fact,  Monsignor  Erskine  was  directed  to 
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mention  tliis  personal  outrage  upon  the  Pope  to  British  ': 
Ministers  in  an  informal  manner,  although  he  knew  that 
diplomatic  intervention  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  : 
was  not  possible.  In  the  course  of  these  troublei  ; 
Monsignor  Erskine  had  lost  all  his  revenues  as  Auditor 
and  as  Papal  Envoy,  as  the  Pope  had  no  funds  from  which 
to  pay  him,  and  he  received  very  little  from  his  Canoniy 
of  St,  Peter's  owning  to  the  heavy  forced  contriburioiu 
levied  by  the  French  in  their  occupation  of  Rome. 
George  III,  however,  showed  both  generosity  and  good 
sense  and  provisionally  pensioned  him  during  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  ^e  Papal  States.  In  1799  there 
reached  London  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  VI  at 
Valence,  which  took  place  on  29  August,  1799.  Mon- 
signor Erskine  very  rightly  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  by  celebrating  a  requiem  as  publich'  as  possible, 
and  he  chose  for  the  purpose  the  Irish  Chapel  of  St. 
Patrick  in  Sutton  Street,  near  Soho  Square.  The 
appointments  were  made  with  great  magnificence  and  the 
Ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Portugal 
and  Bavaria  were  all  present.  Monsignor  Erslone,  beii^ 
neither  a  bishop  nor  even  a  priest,  could  not  take  any  veiy  ^ 
active  part  in  the  service,  but  absolutions  were  given  by 
five  bishops,  and  in  the  choir  assisted  no  less  than  ten 
other  French  bishops,  then  refugees  in  London. 

On  i^  March,  1800,  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  a  Bene- 
dictine,  was  elected  Pope  and  took  the  name  of  Pius  VII. 
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scribed  as  ^^the  ablest:    ecclesiastical  statesman  of  the 
ntury".  He  had,    however,   not  the  same  regard  for 
[onsignor  Erskine,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  to  this 
ere  due  many  of  the  clouds  which  surrounded  the  latter 
irt  of  Cardinal     Erskine's     life.     Before    Monsignor 
rsldneleft  for  Rome  for  t:he  publication  of  his  cardina- 
te  he  had  one  very  important  task  to  perform.     It  has 
ecu  menuoned  above  that  several  French  bishops  were 
jiescnt  at  the  requiem  in.  London  for  Pius  VI,  and  there 
Rcre,miact,  no  fewer  than  three  French  archbishops  and 
axieen  Trench  bishops  in.  England.     In  view  of  the  Con- 
cordat being  concluded  between  Pius  VII  and  Napoleon, 
ii was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  redistribution  of  the 
Ttcnck  dioceses,  for  the  Pope  to  ask  all  the  old  bishops  to 
reagn  tiicii  sees,  and  the  task  of  communicating  to  them 
dus  request  was  entrvisted  to  Monsignor  Erskine.     He 
sent  tlie  bishops  the  Briefs  on  16  September,  1801,  to- 
gether with  a  letter   which  he  afterwards  published  in 
French  and  Italian,  trying  to  make  the  unpleasant  process 
easier  by  including  the  words  :  "His  Holiness  has  cnarged 
me  to  assure  your  LiOrdship  that  he  has  in  every  possible 
way  recommended  you  to  the  First  Consul,  whom  he  has 
asked  to  keep  you  in  view  in  his  nominations  to  the  new 
dioceses  and  at  least  to  provide  for  your  subsistence  ;  and 
such  is  the  anxiety  of  the  Pope  to  contribute  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  relief  of  your  Lordship  that  he  will 
not  omit  any  favourable  conjuncture  for  alleviating  the 
burden   of   your   situation   and   helping  your   personal 
needs."     He  concluded  the  letter  by  proceeding  in  his 
pnvate  character  to  offer  his  personal  services  to  each. 

The   bishops  at  first  intended  not  to  send  separate 
replies,  but  met  together  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
Xabonne  to  draw  up  a  joint  letter  to  be  sent  in  the  name 
of  all.     Monsignor  Erskine,  hearing  of  this,  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  intimating  that  a  common  answer  would  not 
satisfy  the  Pope,  who  had  written  to  each  Prelate  in- 
dividually.    This  had  its  effect,  and  by  6  October  he  had 
'    answers   from   all  and  sent  them  through  the  French 
Minister  in   London  to  Monsignor  Spina  in  Paris  for 
transmission  to  the  Holy  See.     On  the  whole  the  bishops 
'    refused  the  resignation  of  the  sees  which  they  canonically 
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held ;  and  strangely  enough  this  obstinacy,  whether  it 
proceeded  from  a  latent  Gallicanism  or  from  a  natural 
reluctance  to  give  up  a  lawfully  acquired  and  honourable 
position,  operated  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  of  France  ;  for  the  result  was  that  the  new  Con- 
cordat with  Napoleon  was  never  fully  carried  into  effect, 
and  a  later  Concordat  between  the  Pope  and  Louis  XVII I, 
after  the  Bourbon  restoration  in  France,  gave  the  Church 
of  France  substantially  better  terms  than  those  originally 
proposed. 

This  was  really  Monsignor  Erskine's  last  business  in 
London  and  he  left  it  on  12  December,  1801,  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  His  journey  through  France  was  not  very 
comfortable,  as  he  was  not  treated  with  the  same  courtesy 
by  the  French  douaniers  as  by  the  custom-house  officials 
in  England.  But  he  finally  reached  Paris  and  saw  much 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  countries  there  assembled, 
and  on  30  December,  1801,  he  had  his  first  interview  with 
Napoleon,  which  seems  to  have  been  mostly  formal.  His 
second  visit  was  on  9  April,  1802,  when,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Concordat,  the  legate  a  latere^  Cardinal 
Caprara,  paid  his  first  official  visit  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, taking  with  him  his  staff,  Monsignor  Erskine,  and 
other  theologians.  He  was  also  present  at  the  High  Mass 
at  Notre  Dame  on  Easter  day,  1 8  April  of  the  same  year, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  legate  with  great  pomp 
in  the  presence  of  aU  the  great  dignitaries,  civil  and 
military,  and  after  the  gospel  the  new  bishops  took  the 
oaths  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Concordat. 
Finally,  he  left  Paris  on  29  August,  1802,  for  Rome, 
travelling  by  Lyons,  Turin,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena  and 
Florence.  When  he  had  almost  reached  Rome  (at 
Viterbo,  to  be  precise)  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  be  published  a  Cardinal  (Cardinal-Deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campitelli)  in  the  next  Con- 
sistory. This  news,  however,  was  tempered  by  a  less 
agreeable  message,  to  the  effect  that  the  Monsignor,  who 
had  for  eighteen  months  performed  the  duties  of  Pro- 
auditor,  should  continue  the  Auditor's  business,  while 
Erskine  would  only  have  the  title  and  honour  of  Auditor 
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ind  the  usual  residence  at  the  Quirinal  or  the  Vatican. 
This  meant  that  the  moneys  derived  from  the  Auditorship, 
which  Pius  VI  had  ordered  to  be  funded  and  placed  in 
deposit  to  meet  his  expenses  when  he  should  be  pro- 
cbimed  a  Cardinal,  would  no  longer  be  available  :  and 
from  this  time  forward,  in  spite  of  his  new  dignity,  his 
fonunes  were  somewhat  in  decline.  This  must  be  put 
down  to  the  growing  French  influence  at  Rome,  which, 
on  the  whole,  turned  Consalvi  against  Erskine,  and  he 
did  not  receive  the  various  high  honours  which  he  might 
have  expected- 

The  routine  of  his  life  at  Rome  and  his  duties  there  are 
mostly  alien  to  the  subject  of  British  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  I  pass  over  them  very  cursorily. 
But  there  is  one  curious  episode  which  is  certainly  worthy 
of  mention.  On  8  July,  1803,  there  died  at  Albano  the 
eccentric  Frederick  Hervey,  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and 
Bishop  of  Derry.  He  was  wealthy  and  much  devoted  to 
art,  and,  having  passed  five  years  in  Italy,  had  given  many 
commissions  to  artists  and  made  large  purchases  and  so 
left  a  good  many  debts.  None  of  his  family  were  at  his 
deathbed  or  in  the  country,  and  Cardinal  Erskine,  being 
uncertain  whether  there  was  any  will  left  by  the  bishop, 
look  provisional  possession  of  all  his  property  and  em- 
rloyed  his  own  lawyer  to  compile  an  inventory  of  every- 
thing belonging  to  him  and  to  bring  all  the  property  and 
articles  to  Rome  from  Albano.  He  also  secured  the 
safety  of  the  deceased's  effects  in  a  villa  which  he  had 
taken  at  Florence.  The  family  were  extremely  grateful 
and  there  is  still  preserved  a  letter  from  the  fifth  Earl 
otiering  his  Eminence  warm  thanks.  Less  than  a  year 
bter  he  was  made  Protector  of  Scotland  and  he  managed 
to  secure  to  the  Scottish  Vicars  Apostolic  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property  which  had  been  designated 
for  their  support  by  previous  Popes,  but  meanwhile 
alienated. 

Bad  days  were  dawning  for  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
es:?ecially  the  Church  in  Rome.  Pius  VII  went  as  far  as 
he  could  to  make  terms  with  Napoleon,  even  going  to 
Paris  in  1804  to  officiate  at  his  coronation  as  Emperor. 
This,  however,  was  insufficient.     Napoleon  expected  that 
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all  Italy  should  submit  to  him  and  that  the  Pope  should 
abandon  his  neutrality  and  help  him  against  England. 
He  put  forward  increasing  demands  both  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  matters  and,  when  these  were  refused,  he 
occupied  Rome  in  1808  and  in  the  following  year  pro- 
claimed the  union  of  the  Papal  States  with  the  French 
Empire.  Meanwhile,  he  exercised  pressure  on  the  Pope 
by  getting  rid  of  members  of  the  Curia,  and  in  February 
and  March,  1808,  fourteen  Cardinals  were  forced  by  the 
French  Commander  to  leave.  In  June  Cardinal  ErsUne 
was  made  pro-Secretary  of  Briefs  in  the  place  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  and  took  up  residence  in  the  Quirinal  with  the 
Pope.  On  5  July,  1809,  he  was  warned  that  he  too  would 
have  to  go,  and  on  6  Jidy  the  Pope  himself  was  carried  off, 
first  to  Savona  and  then  to  Fontainebleau.  ErsHne 
himself  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Paris  on  8  December, 
1809,  but,  being  indisposed,  did  not  immediately  start. 
On  2  January,  18 10,  however,  his  passports  were  brought 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  at  once.  Fortunately, 
his  Scottish  relations  knew  that  he  must  be  in  financial 
difficulties,  his  revenues  having  been  appropriated  by  the 
French,  and  just  as  he  started  he  received  through  a 
Roman  banker  the  sum  of  ^^400  sent  to  him  by  them.  He 
travelled  by  way  of  Foligno,  Cesena,  Bologna,  Turin, 
Chamb^ry  and  Lyons,  reaching  Paris  on  26  January. 
(He  relates  in  his  diary  a  trifling  circumstance  there, 
which  has  given  me  some  surprise.  He  went  one  day  to 
dine  with  Cardinal  Doria  and  was  surprised  to  find  a 
meat  dinner  on  a  Saturday,  but  they  were  informed  that 
in  all  French  dioceses  where  the  cathedrals  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  it  was  the  privilege  to 
eat  meat  on  all  Saturdays  between  Christmas  and 
Candlemas.  I  knew  that  the  Saturday  abstinence  was 
only  abolished  in  Rome  in  our  own  times,  but  not  that  it 
was  regularly  observed  in  France  at  so  late  a  date.)  The 
long  and  trying  journey  had  undermined  the  Cardinal's 
health.  He  recovered  for  a  little  time  by  a  stay  at  Ver- 
sailles, but  on  his  return  to  Paris  his  illness  increased,  and 
in  February  181 1  he  took  to  his  bed,  never  to  rise  again, 
and  died  on  20  March.  The  requiem  mass  for  him  and 
Cardinal  Vincenti  (the  French  would  only  allow  one  for 
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the  two  Cardinals)  was  held  on  2  April  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  had  been  Cardinal  Vincenti's 
parish  church.  Their  bodies  (which  had  been  embalmed) 
were  taken  to  St.  Genevieve  and  were  buried  beneath 
that  church.  There  is  also  a  monument  to  him  in  marble 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campitelli  in  Rome  with 
the  follo\\ing  lettering :  Carolo  Colini  Filio  S.M.  in 
Port.    Diac.    Card.    Erskine    Qvi    Paterno    Genere 

SCOTVS  ROMAE   NaTVS  DIE  XIII    FEB.    AN.    MDCCXLIII 

Obiit  Parisiis  die  XX  mar.  MDCCCXI  Nomine 
Memoriaeqve  Eivs. 

This  account  of  Cardinal  Erskine  is  based  mainly  upon 
liis  own  diary  and  memoirs  which  were  worked  up  into  a 
biography  by  Mr.  W.  Maziere  Brady  and  pubUshed  in 
1890  in  a  book  now  too  little  known  entitled  Anglo- 
Roman  Papers.  (Its  other  contents  are  an  account  of  the 
English  Palace  in  Rome  and  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  the 
eldest  natural  son  of  Charles  II.)  The  Cardinal's  papers 
were  to  some  extent  dispersed  after  his  death,  but  I 
believe  that  a  good  many  of  them  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Monsignor  Erskine's  mission  to 
England  I  do  not  know  of  any  endeavour  to  send  a  Papal 
representative  to  London.  In  1823  and  1824  Canning 
vnshed  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Pope  as  to  the  best 
practicable  method  of  reconciling  Irish  (and  English) 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Crown.  He  would  have  liked 
to  institute  regular  diplomatic  relations  ;  but  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  CrowTi  expressed  the  opinion  that  direct 
correspondence  with  the  Pope  might  imply  recognition 
of  his  claims  to  be  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  and 
that  Canning  might  therefore,  under  the  statute  V 
Elizabeth  Cap.  50,  32  incur  the  penalties  oi  praemunire 
if  he  replied  officially  to  the  letter  of  Leo  XII  (September, 
1823)  to  George  IV  announcing  his  accession  to  the  Holy 
See.  Canning  did,  however,  make  use  of  an  indirect 
channel,  and  in  1825  instructed  Lord  Burghersh  (after- 
v.ards  Lord  Westmoreland),  our  Minister  in  Tuscany,  to 
nnd  out  the  Pope's  real  and  personal  views.  His 
Holiness  replied  that  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  an 
"unruly  spirit"  displayed  by  the  Irish  clergy,  and  was  very 
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ready  to  concert  with  the  British  Government  in  steps  to 
better  this,  such  as  "granting  to  the  [British]  Government 
a  power  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  other  Church 
dignitaries  such  as  has  been  secured  to  other  Protestant 
Governments".*  It  was  considered  desirable  in  1831  to 
send  a  British  agent  to  Rome,  to  endeavour,  in  concert 
with  the  French  and  Austrian  Ambassadors,  to  persuade 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  introduce  moderate  liberal  reforms 
in  his  provincial  possessions  (the  attempt  was  quite  un- 
successful) and  so  to  induce  the  revolted  Romagna  and 
the  Marches  to  return  to  Papal  rule ;  and  in  that  year 
Sir  Brook  Taylor,  former  British  Minister  at  Berlin,  was 
told  that  while  there  were  reasons  which  prevented  the 
British  Government  from  appointing  any  acknowledged 
and  accredited  agent  to  go  to  Rome  to  negotiate  openly 
with  the  Pope,  he  was  empowered  to  proceed  there  in 
the  character  of  a  confidential  agent  of  the  British 
Government  without  any  diplomatic  character. 

It  was  clearly  felt,  however,  that  some  inconvenience 
was  being  caused  by  the  employment  of  these  indirect 
channels,  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  were 
consulted  in  1832  and  1837,  ^^^  ^he  Solicitor-General  in 
a  private  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1833,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  law  which  prevented  the 
Crown  from  accrediting  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the  Court 
of  Rome.  The  doubt  that  existed  as  to  the  legality  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an 
interpretation  of  the  word  "communion"  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  law  was  that  the 
Crown  was  not  to  hold  communion  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  doubt  existed  whether  the  word  "com- 
munion" should  be  strictly  interpreted  as  applicable  to 
religious  "communion"  or  whether  it  applied  to  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  With  a  view  to  removing  these 
doubts  and  to  enable  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Vatican  to  be  put  on  a  regular  basis,  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  1848  and  was  finally  passed  on 
4  September  of  that  year.  It  was  entitled  "An  Act  for 
enabling  Her  Majesty  to  establish  and  maintain  diplo- 

♦  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  George  Canning,  the  Catholics  and  the  Holy  See, 
Dublin  Rbvibw,  July  1933. 
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matic  relations  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States." 
This  curious  expression  was  deliberately  adopted  in  order 
to  soften  Protestant  opposition.  As  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Bill  would  have 
enabled  Her  Majesty  "to  receive  at  the  Court  of  London 
any  Ambassador,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary or  other  diplomatic  agent  or  agents  whatso- 
ever of  and  accredited  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff".  These 
words,  however,  aroused  considerable  opposition  and  they 
were  finally  changed  and  a  clause  introduced  to  the  effect 
that  "it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or 
successors,  to  receive  at  the  Court  of  London  as  Am- 
bassador, etc.,  accredited  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman 
States  any  person  who  shall  be  in  Holy  Orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  a  Jesuit  or  member  of  any  other 
religious  order,  community  or  society  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows".  When 
Rome  and  the  Roman  provinces  were  united  to  Italy  in 
1870  and  an  Italian  law  of  1871  laid  down  the  Papal 
guarantees,  which  included  the  right  to  receive  envoys 
of  foreign  Governments  and  to  send  envoys  to  foreign 
Governments,  it  was  felt  that  the  Act  of  1848  had  become 
'obsolete  and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  make  any 
pronsion  of  the  kind.  Accordingly,  in  1875  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  repealed  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Foreign  Office  this  was  done.  At  present  the  legality  of 
the  appointment  of  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
Pope  in  London  is  still  considered  to  some  extent  open 
to  doubt,  and  if  such  an  appointment  were  seriously 
proposed,  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  obtain  an 
authoritative  opinion  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  before  a  decisive  reply  could  be  given.  I  shall 
return  later  to  this  subject. 

The  ecclesiastical  situation  in  the  Island  of  Malta  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  much  preoccupation  to  the 
British  Government.  There  are  also  political  questions 
connected  with  our  relations  with  Italy  which  make  it 
important  that  the  upper  clergy  in  Malta  should  be 
sound  and  well-disposed  men.  It  was  found  necessary  in 
1886  to  make  a  communication  to  the  Vatican  respecting 
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the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Malta,  who  was  in  failing  health.  This  communication 
was  made  Terball7  and  privately  through  the  Italian 
Charg^  d'AfFaires  in  London,  who  begged  that  his  inter- 
vention might  be  kept  secret.  This  channel  was  obviously 
unsatisfactory  and  in  the  next  year,  1887,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  further  communication  on  the  same 
subject,  instructions  were  sent  to  our  Ambassador  at 
Rome  to  make  representations  through  the  medium  of 
Cardinal  Howard.  Edward  Henry  Howard,  1829-1892, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  after 
being  educated  at  Oscott  and  Edinburgh  entered  the 
Second  Life  Guards  ;  but  he  had  always  had  a  leaning  to 
the  priesthood  and  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Wiseman 
in  the  English  College  at  Rome  in  1854.  He  became  an 
accompli^ed  linguist  in  Eastern  languages,  and  after  a 
year  in.  India,  where  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
settle  some  ecclesiastical  difEculttes  at  Goa,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  Ufe  in  Rome.  He  was  created  a  Cardinal 
Priest  by  Pius  IX  in  1877,  and  in  1884  he  was  raised  by 
Leo  XIII  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Bishop,  being 
translated  to  the  suburbican  see  of  Frascati.  I  remember 
an  aunt  of  mine  who  used  to  visit  Rome  frequently 
telling  me  that  she  thought  that  Cardinal  Howard,  as  he 
swept  through  St,  Peter's  in  his  robes  (he  was  for  a  time 
arch-priest  of  the  Basilica),  was  the  most  magnificent 
figure  she  could  remember  ever  having  seen. 

Sir  John  Lintom  Simmons  (1821-1903:  afterwards 
Field-Marshal),  a  former  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Malta, 
was  on  I  August,  1889,  appointed  a  special  representative 
of  the  Brirish  Government  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  communication  with  the  Papal  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  religious  matters  and  the  marriage  laws  in 
Malta.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  November 
and  was  withdrawn  in  March  1890  when  some  points 
had  been  settled,  but  there  were  still  a  few  left  to  clear 
up.*  Apart  from  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  obvious 
desire  of  the  Holy  See  to  protract  Sir  J.  L.  Simmons's 

(1890),  containing  tli«  cormpon- 
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7111  Rome,  and  the  frequent  hints  droraed  and  a] 
ide  to  the  desualnlitT'  <^  entering  mto  diplonwdc 
atkms  erf  a  more  permanent  natnie  with  the  Britiih 
nemment.  The  tmi^  however,  was  not  ripe  toe  thit, 
1  in  1895,  vrhea  a  qnetticn  araie  as  to  the  appointment 
a  Britnh  subject  a>  the  Biihc^  of  P<Ht  Loata  Afanri- 
■),  Loni  Saliibnzy,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign 
ain,  was  asked  if  the  commnmcatitxi  to  the  Vaticu 
the  subject  should  be  made  throng  the  Doke  d 
tkHk,  Cardinal  Vai^:han  or  the  British  Embasqr  at 
me,  and  chose  the  last  named.  Instroctions  were 
narding^  sent  to  the  British  Qiarg^  d'Affsires  at 
me  to  make  the  necessary  commonicarion  privatelT  to 
:  Vatican  throng  snch  r.hanneli  as  he  mi^it  consuls 
■t  suitable.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  alio  received 
tmctions  to  injure  confidentiaUy  into  the  troth  ai  a 
nonr  as  to  the  mtended  appointment  (rf  a  coadjator 
^  Bishop  €i  Malta  and  he  cmdncted  his  inq  oiiiea 
luong^  the  Ftdate  to  vAiom  he  generally  appealed  in 
di  matters". 

In  1887,  on  the  occanon  of  the  Jnlnlee  of  Qneen 
ctoria,  the  Pope  sent  a  Monsignore  on  a  special  mission 
convey  his  congratulations.*  The  Britisn  Minister  at 
)me  was  informed  that  earnest  hopes  were  entertained 
Vatican  circles  that  the  mission  would  be  reciprocated 
■  the  appointment  of  a  British  envoy  to  the  Pope  on  the 
casion  of  His  Holiness's  Jubilee.  The  Queen,  in  a 
Xex  to  the  Pope,  expressed  her  great  gratification  at  the 
artesy  shown  to  her  by  the  Monsignore's  mission,  and 
November  of  the  same  year  she  desired  to  express 
rther  her  sense  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  His  Holmess 
d  proposed  to  accredit  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  a  special 
ission  for  that  purpose.  This  proposal  was  communi- 
ted  to  the  Pope  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
Cardinal  Howard  through  the  British  Minister  at 
)me  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Pope.  On  28  November, 
I87,  Lord  Salisbury  notified  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that 
:  had  been  selected  by  the  Queen  for  this  purpose,  en- 
osing   a    letter   from   Her   Majesty   to   His   Holiness 
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accrediting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  capacity  of  special 
envoy.  Lord  Salisbury  instructed  him  to  proceed  to 
Rome  and  request  an  audience  in  the  usual  form,  at  which 
he  was  to  present  his  credential  letter.  He  was  given 
two  attach^,  who  both  received  formal  letters  of  appoint- 
ment signed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  On  17  December,  1887, 
the  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  was  received  by  the 
Pope,  the  ceremonial  being  that  used  for  the  reception 
of  special  envoys  from  crowned  heads.  The  Duke  read 
a  speech  and  handed  the  Pope  his  letters  of  credence. 
The  Pope  delivered  a  speech  in  reply.  Both  of  these  were 
in  French  and  were  published  in  the  papal  newspaper, 
the  Osservatore  Romano,  At  the  same  time  the  Duke 
handed  to  His  Holiness  the  Queen's  autograph  letter. 
On  26  December,  1887,  the  Pope  received  the  Duke 
alone  and  handed  to  him  an  autograph  letter  for  Her 
Majesty.  The  Duke  and  his  suite  were  then  received  in 
the  Throne  Room,  and  the  latter  handed  to  the  Pope  a 
present,  consisting  of  an  ewer  and  basin,  which  the  Queen 
had  sent  him.  He  arrived  back  in  London  on  29  Decem- 
ber on  the  conclusion  of  his  mission.* 

In  1902  many  Powers  sent  special  missions  to  Rome  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebrations  in  honour  of  the  Pope's 
Jubilee.  King  Edward  VII  selected  for  this  purpose  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was  personally  known  to  the  Pope. 
After  the  Pope  had  signified  his  willingness  to  receive  uiis 
envoy,  matters  proceeded  much  as  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  mission,  three  attaches  being  appointed  to  form 
a  suite.  Lord  Denbigh  arrived  at  Rome  on  28  February, 
and  was  met  by  Archbishop  Stonor,  Monsignor  Stanley 
and  two  chamberlains  of  the  Papal  Court.  His  audience 
with  the  Pope  was  delayed  owing  to  the  fact  that  His 
Holiness  had  first  to  receive  those  who  were  accredited 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  (Lord  Denbigh  was  Special 
Envoy),  but  the  audience  was  ultimately  held  on  8  March 
with  the  full  ceremonial  observed  only  at  the  formal 
reception  of  Ambassadors.  An  autograph  letter  of 
thaiis  from  the  Pope  to  the  King  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Denbigh  through  the  post  by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  and 
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Lord  Denbigh  handed  it  to  His  Majesty  on  17  March, 
1902. 

In  December  1914  Sir  Henry  Howard  was  sent  as 
British  envoy  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Holy  See.     The 
purpose  of  this  was  in  the  first  instance  and  nominally  to 
congratulate  Pope  Benedict  XV  on  his  election,   but 
there  were  further  reasons  of  a  political  nature,     it  was 
felt  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  British  representative  at 
the  Vatican,  the  German  and  Austrian  representatives 
iad   too    much    influence  in   the   critical  time  of  the 
Great  War,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
Pope  the  motives  which  compelled  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  intervene  in  the  War,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  acquaint  the  Pope  of  their  attitude  towards 
many  questions  arising  therefrom.     In  igi6  Sir  Henry 
I    Howard  retired  and  Count  de  Satis  was  appointed  as 
I  MinJster  at  the  Vatican  and  was  still  there  when  the 
I  Annistice  was  signed.     There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that 
I   moment  the  mission  was  stil!  regarded  as  temporary,  and 
the  question  of  its  withdrawal  as  soon  as  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  over  was  seriously  considered. 

In  November  1920  there  was  a  certain  change  of  atti- 
tude towards  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the 
mission,  and  the  British  Cabinet  agreed  that  the  Foreign 
■    Secretary  "should  have  authority  to  retain  the  British 
diplomatic  representative  at  the  Vatican".     This  attitude 
was    made    precise    in    an    answer    to    a    Parliamentary 
Question  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  11  November, 
1920,  in  which  he  said  that  "His  Majesty's  Government 
liave  decided,  after  full  and  careful  consideration,  that  ir 
<   is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  continue  the  diplo- 
matic   representation   of  Great    Britain   at   the   Vatican 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  first  year  of  the 
War    and  has   been  attended  with   beneficial    results." 
This  has  probably  placed  the  Legation  to  the  Holy  See 
on  a   permanent  footing  and  it  may  be  observed  that, 
j    though  the  scope  of  the  mission  was  in  the  first  instance 
'    work  in  connexion  with  the  War,  it  was  soon  occupied 
I    with  other  matters.     For  instance  :    (i)  Malta  :    (2)  the 
I    right  claimed  by  the  British  Crown  of  presentation  to 
certain  bishoprics  in  Bombay  (this  right  being  shared  or 

Vol.  104  B 
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contested  by  Portugal) :  (3)  troubles  in  Canada  in  con-  ^ 
nexion  with  the  question  of  languages  in  religioni  , 
schools  :  (4)  questions  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Races 
and  the  claims  of  France  to  a  religious  protectorate  in  the 
East :  (5)  questions  concerning  Ireland  and  the  positicm 
of  the  Irish  clergy  in  political  issues  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  envoys  since  the  permanent 
estabUshment  of  the  mission  have  been  : 

1914  :  Sir  Henry  Howard. 
1916  :  Count  de  Salis. 
1922  :  Sir  Odo  Russell. 
1928  :  Sir  Henry  Chilton. 

>930  VharP^s  d'Affairea   C^'^  George  Ogilvie-Forbes. 

1932  J^^^^S^^  ^  Attaires  ^j  ^  Kirkpatrick. 

1933  :  Sir  Robert  CUve. 

1934  :  Sir  Charles  Wingfield. 
1936  :  Mr.  D'Arcy  Osborne. 

It  is  only  natural  to  ask  why,  if  there  is  a  British 
diplomatic  representative  at  the  Vatican,  there  should 
be  no  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Holy  See  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  One  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  not 
obligatoty  for  diplomatic  representation  to  be  matoal. 
Before  the  Great  War  there  was  no  Nuncio  at  Berlin, 
although  a  Prussian  envoy  was  accredited  to  the  Pope 
at  Rome.  There  is,  further,  a  technical  difficulty  in  that 
a  Nuncio,  if  appointed,  would  certainly  claim  precedence 
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I,  who  held  that  the  privileged  precedence  of 
s  representative  recognised  under  these  regu- 
plied  only  to  countries  in  which  that  privileged 
e  was  in  fact  accorded  in  181 5.  Consequently 
o  cannot  claim  precedence  in  any  capital  where 
not  a  Nuncio  in  i8i5.*  In  any  such  capitals, 
:  Nuncio  has  claimed  precedence  and  been 
t  bv  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
h  envoy  has  been  instructed  to  state  that  he 
e  position  only  under  protest,  and  as  a  matter  of 
without  conceding  the  principle  claimed  by 
.0  and  accorded  by  the  local  Government.  No 
ions  of  the  kind  arise  if  the  Pope  has  appointed 
e  Apostolic  with  residence  in  London.  Dele- 
)stolic  do  not  possess  or  claim  any  diplomatic 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Pope  to  ask  the 
)f  the  British  Government  before  appointing  a 
ative  of  that  character.  Monsignor  Godfrey 
ve  a  hearty  -welcome  in  all  quarters. 

Stephen  Gaselee. 

Giiidf  to  Dipiomatic  Practice  (3rd  Edition,  193^).  P«  »5^>- 


JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE 

(Continued) 

MODERN  Russia — ^Petrine  Russia,  that  is — had  i 
Maistre  argued,  the  religious  foundation.  It  ' 
begotten  by  Peter  the  Great,  not  under  the  aegis  of  pri< 
and  oracles,  but  amidst  the  contemporary  slime  of 
French  Regency.*  There  was  the  more  reason  not 
abolish  serfdom  or  introduce  liberty  without  making  s 
of  the  only  adequate  sanction  of  both.  Intuitively,  as 
can  see,  Maistre  saw  the  essence  of  Liberty  as  "a  perl 
law"  and  not  as  a  choice  between  pleasure  and  p 
which  much  Liberal  thought  has  made  it.  In  Scie: 
— to  come  now  to  the  second  subject  of  his  reflection 
he  perceives  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master ;  wh 
indeed  it  increasingly  proves  to  be  as  its  powers  both 
beneficence  and  maleficence  enlarge.  Here  too  Relig 
— "the  aroma",  as,  quoting  Bacon,  he  calls  it,  "wh 
prevents  Science  from  growing  corrupt" — is  shown  to 
necessary,  and  so  much  the  more  that  the  spirit 
Illuminism  is  in  the  world,  trying  all  things  by  no 
standards,  challenging  the  powers  ordained  by  G< 
seeking  to  utilize  human  presumption  to  make  aU  thi 
new.  Illuminism — ^Aufklarung,  to  give  it  its  Gem 
name — that  ingrafting  of  philosophy  upon  the  poison< 
tree  of  Calvinismt — ^there  for  him  is  the  enemy.  J  A 
he  tracks  it  in  its  long  descent  from  the  Protest; 
fathers,  through  names  like  those  of  Noodt  and  Joi 
which  are  scarcely  even  names  to  us,  down  to  its  lat 
scions — ^Rousseau,  Condorcet,  Helv^tius,  and  (a  somew] 
pathetic  figure  in  such  company)  Kant.  The  memo] 
closes  rather  oddly  with  a  note  of  warning  against  1 
Jews — ^that  perverse,  brilliant,  incomparable  race  amon 
whom  the  lUuminists  were  thought  to  be  principa 
recruited  and  with  whom  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  is,  as 
sees  things,  always  at  war ;  and  in  face  of  the  part  tl 
the  Jews  were  to  play,  when  the  Revolution  at  last  ca: 
to  Russia,  the  passage  might,  perhaps,  be  cited  as  anotl 
example  of  Maistre's  uncanny  powers  of  prediction. 

♦  (Euvrest  VIII,  p.  291.  t  CEuvres,  VIII,  p.  330. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  333. 
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with  Wapoleon  upon  which  Alexander  was 
■,  his  prophetic  assurances  of  victory  made  him 
^ble,  his  influence  with  the  Jesuits  in  Catholic 

a  useful  adviser.  These  recommendations, 
\  were  wasting  assets.  When,  after  the  fall  of 
•n,  he  returned  to  Russia,  Alexander  was  none  too 
ased  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  Catholic  propa- 

The  conversion  of  a  young  Galitzin  especially 

Maistre  under  suspicion.     The  Jesuits  were 

1;  and  the  Emperor  eventually  demanded  the 

the  Sardinian  Minister,  which  was  agreed  to. 
re  left  Russia  with  something  to  show  besides 
lory  of  his  diplomatic  career.     Whilst  Napoleon 
iding  the  great  countries  of  the  Continent  and 

was  draining  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  wrath, 
omatist  had  been  quietly  filling  his  note-books ; 

remarkable  volumes  remain  to  attest  his  industry. 
/«  df  Saint-PeUrsbourg  is  by  common  consent 
t  agreeable,  just  as  Du  Pafe  is  the  most  influential, 
orks.    It  opens  with  an  exquisite  description  of  a 

evening  on  the  Neva,  which  might  confidently 
d  the  most  charming  passage  in  Maistre's  writings 
ider,  so  graceful,  so  delicate  is  it — if  unfortunately 

not  known  to  have  been  written  by  his  brother 
The  three  characters  of  the  coming  conference 
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guided  their  thoughts  into  that  sublime  borderland  of 
the  imagination,  of  which  the  cold  rationaUsm  of  the 
preceding  century  had  lost  the  chart ;  when  it  suddenly 
occurs  to  the  young  Chevalier  to  wonder  whether  the 
scourges  of  God,  "the  monsters  who  weary  the  earth", 
the  Attilas  and  Napoleons  of  the  world,  are  capable  of 
experiencing  the  aesthetic  sensations  of  whidi  he  ii 
aware  himself.  "I  would  have  one  of  these  pervene 
men  here  with  me,"  he  exclaims.  And,  when  the  othen 
ask  him  simultaneously  what  use  he  has  for  such  a  being, 
"I  would  ask  him  if  the  night  appears  to  him  as  beaudfol 
as  it  does  to  us."* 

The  silence  is  broken  and,  as  by  a  side-door,  the  problem 
of  pain  is  introduced  into  the  scene.  Maistre  sees, 
rather  than  says,  that  we  are  so  reduced  in  moral  fibre 
as  neither  to  be  able  to  Uve  with  it,  nor  yet  without  it ; 
and  he  is  more  concerned  to  reconcile  vicarious  suffering 
with  the  justice  of  God  than  the  existence  of  evil  with 
God's  omnipotence.  He  maintains  the  view  that  Divine 
Justice  is  here  and  now  executing  its  judgements  and 
claims  that  from  the  chronicle  of  the  Deluge  and  the  faSl 
of  Sodom  down  to  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the 
sin-stained  leper,  he  has  the  authority  of  the  Bible  behind 
him.  One  case  and  one  case  only — that  of  the  Blind 
Beggar — seems  to  tell  in  a  contrary  sense  :  "Neither  did 
this  man  sin,  nor  his  parents."  He  argues  that  this  is  the 
exception  which  by  the  very  tenor  of  the  language  used 
can  be  seen  to  witness  to  the  general  rule.  And  then  he 
recalls  the  grim  pleasantry  of  Seneca  :  "Do  you  wonder 
at  the  countless  number  of  diseases  ?    Count  the  cooks."t 

The  broad  conclusion  thus  proclaims  that  physical 
evil  is  punitive.!  But,  when  we  see  just  men  in  tribula- 
tion, we  are  to  consider  two  things — the  solidarity  of 
the  race  and  the  general  vindication  of  virtue.  We  are 
to  consider  that  in  the  first  place  "no  man  is  punished 
as  a  just  man  but  always  simply  as  a  man",  that  "it  it 
human  nature  which  is  suffering  and  that  human  natuit 
is  always  culpable",  and  "in  the  second  place  that 
great  temporal  happiness  is  in  no  way  promised,  nor 
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:ould  be,  to  the  virtuous  man,  but  only  to  virtue".* 
Original  sin  elucidates  all  puzzles.  We  live  under  the 
liscipline  of  a  Law,  operating  not  indeed  always  by 
^ress  and  unmistakable  judgements  (for  this  would 
yt  to  deprive  virtue  of  merit  and  vice  of  temptation), 
>ut  on  a  grand  scale ;  exacting  its  penalties  in  fact 
icarionsly,  so  that,  as  Maistre  will  presently  teach,t 
he  doctrine  of  Indulgences  and  of  the  Treasury  of 
i/Ierits  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  order  and  system  of  the 
Jniverse. 

This  is  not  all.  The  seeming  negligences  of  Divine 
/^engeance  are  the  opportunities  of  Civil  Justice.  The 
Jovereign  must  before  all  things  be  careful  not  to  bear 
he  sword  in  vain.  For  "Punishment  governs  the  whole 
loman  race ;  preserves  it ;  watches  it  whilst  human 
piardians  are  slumbering  and  is  regarded  by  the  wise 
nan  as  the  perfection  of  justice." 

It  is  against  the  background  of  this  sombre  and  louring 
ky  that  Maistre  proceeds  to  paint  his  famous  portrait 
)f  the  Executioner  conceived  as  the  one  indispensable 
ninister  of  State,  and  as  the  pivot  upon  which  civiliza- 
ion  turns — a  portrait  both  hideous  and  horrible,  yet  in 
ts  way  so  arresting  that  men  have  picked  it  out  as  the 
rharacteristic  example  of  his  literary  genius.  He  com- 
pels us  to  come  with  him  on  to  the  scaffold — the  fright- 
ful scaffold  of  his  age,  adorned  with  wheel  and  bar  and 
lorizontal  cross  ;  he  causes  the  intolerable  scene  to  be 
enacted  before  us ;  and  then  suddenly  brings  our 
:houghts  back  from  the  maimed  and  writhing  victim  to 
:he  masked  minister  of  justice. 

The  executioner  has  finished ;  his  heart  beats  but  with  satis- 
action.  He  congratulates  himself,  he  says  in  his  heart  :  "No 
)ne  uses  the  wheel  better  than  I."  He  descends  :  he  holds  out 
lis  hand  stained  with  blood,  and  Justice  tosses  some  coins  into 
it— coins  which  he  carries  off  past  a  double  hedge  of  men  who 
M  back  with  horror.  He  sits  down  to  a  meal  and  he  eats  ;  he 
goes  to  bed  and  sleeps.  And  the  next  day  on  awakening  he  thinks 
about  something  altogether  different  from  that  which  he  has 
done  the  day  before.  Is  this  a  man  ?  Yes :  God  will  receive 
fjim  in  his  temples  and  allow  him  to  pray.    He  is  not  a  criminal : 

•Ibid.,  \',  pp.  81  and  S2.  t  Itiid.,  pp.  20S  and  2og. 
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yet  no  voice  will  consent  to  say,  for  example,  that  he  is  virtuous, 
a  good  man,  or  an  estimable  one.  No  moral  eulogy  can  befit 
him,  for  all  such  assume  humane  relationships  and  he  has  none.* 

Time  and  circumstance  have  done  nothing  to  deprive 
the  executioner  of  his  position.  In  Russia,  where  some 
Englishmen  and  women  obstinately  persist  in  seeing  the 
davm  of  a  new  age,  he  has  not  only  held  his  own  but 
strengthened  his  hold.  In  Germany,  where  instruction 
has  been  raised  to  its  highest  possible  co-efficient,  he  has 
been  active  to  excess.  In  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  his  services  are  thought  necessary;  and  without 
his  shadow  upon  its  pages  a  favourite  form  of  fiction 
would  lose  all  its  pungency.  In  the  midst  of  civilization, 
culture,  refinement,  he  stands  between  us  and  ourselves, 
an  awful  reminder  of  what  human  nature  can  come  to, 
of  where — in  the  memorable  phrase — ^without  the  grace 
of  God  we  may  any  of  us  go.  Maistre,  in  a  word,  has 
shown  the  keenest  sense  of  political  reality,  as  well  as  of 
artistic  effect,  in  throwing  a  high-light  upon  this  masked 
and  melancholy  form.  Yet,  awfiJ  as  is  the  resulting 
shadow  cast  over  human  life,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  more  terrible  than  that  which  the  scien- 
tific determinist  has  conjured  up.  T.  H.  Huxley  in  a 
memorable  passaget  Has  compared  our  condition  to  that 
of  a  chess-player  matched  against  an  opponent  who 
neither  makes  nor  tolerates  a  mistake.  For  Maistre  at 
least  there  remains  a  force  which  can  from  a  human 
standpoint  reverse  all  probabilities,  overturn  all  statistics, 
reward  all  expectations.  Do  not  tell  me,  he  says,  in 
disproof  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  that  the  rainfall  over  a 
certain  area  is  approximately  calculable.  There  is 
always  a  margin  of  uncertainty,  if  not  about  its  quantity, 
at  least  about  its  distribution,  and  this  margin  is  the 
opportunity  of  man.t  He  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  as 
was  afterwards  said  with  great  acuteness  by  W.  G.  Ward,§ 
that  this  margin  of  uncertainty  only  appears  to  exist 
within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  atmospheric  air  and 
is  a  mundane,  not  a  cosmic,  fact.     Beyond  our  world 

♦  (Euvres,  IV,  p.  33.  j  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons. 

t  (Euvres,  IV,  p.  221. 

§  W.  G.  Ward,  Prayer,  Free  Will  and  Miracles,  pp.  29  and  30. 
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Law  is  apparently  unalterable  ;  but  here,  within  the 
little  compass  of  the  earth,  science  is  foiled  at  a  thousand 
points  in  attaining  that  exact  precision  of  prophecy  after 
which  it  strives. 

Mabtre,  of  course,  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  Prayer 
which  knocks  at  Heaven's  gate  is  a  comparatively  infre- 
quent event.  With  his  usual  trenchancy  of  expression  he 
describes  his  thoughts  during  the  solemn  intercessions 
of  the  Church : 

In  the  midst  of  these  splendid  psalms,  these  august  rites,  I  ask 
myself  how  many  of  the  assembled  crowd  have  the  right  by  their 
laith  or  by  their  works  to  pray  at  all  or  have  any  well-founded 
hope  of  prajTng  with  efficacy.  How  many  are  there  who  really 
pray  ?  One  is  thinking  of  his  business,  another  of  his  pleasures  ; 
1  third  is  busy  with  the  music  ;  the  least  culpable  perhaps  is  he 
who  yawns  without  knowing  where  he  is.  How  many  are  there, 
'  I  lay  again,  who  really  pray,  how  many  who  deserve  to  be 
heard  ? 

"If  you  ask  me,"  the  Chevalier  is  made  to  retort,  "I  am  already 
certain  that  in  these  solemn  and  pious  gatherings  there  was  at 
ill  events  one  man  most  certainly  who  was  not  praying  .  .  . 
that  is  yourself,  M.  le  Comte,  who  were  busy  with  these  philo- 
sophical reflexions  of  yours  instead."* 

The  company  of  the  Chevalier  affords  Maistre  an 
excuse  for  paying  a  two-edged  compliment  to  the  French 
nation,  to  whose  language  he  was  in  truth  very  deeply 
indebted  : 

Indubitably  there  was  never  a  people  easier  to  deceive,  more 
^ilBcult  to  undeceive,  nor  more  capable  of  deceiving  others.  .  .  . 
1  think  that  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  a  prophet,  with  one  stroke 
of  his  brush,  painted  a  life-like  portrait  of  you,  when  he  said, 
"Every  word  that  this  people  utters  is  a  conspiracy."  .  .  .  The 
least  opinion  that  you  let  loose  upon  Europe  is  a  batturing-ram 
driven  forward  by  thirty  millions  of  men.  ...  I  remember 
leading  a  tetter  of  Christopher  Wren's,  in  which  he  examines  the 
proper  dimensions  of  a  church.  He  determined  them  by  the 
reach  of  the  human  voice  (which  is  right  enough,  since  preaching 
has  become  the  principal  part  of  the  rite — almost  the  whole  rite — 
where  sacrifice  has  ceased).     He  fixes  the  limits,  then,  beyond 

•  CEuvres,  IV,  pp.  307  and  309. 
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which  the  voice  for  an  English  ear  is  only  sound ;  but  he  adds  : 
^^A  French  speaker  would  be  heard  farther  :  for  his  pronunciation 
is  clearer  and  stronger."  That  which  Wren  has  said  of  the 
spoken  word  seems  to  me  much  more  true  of  the  word,  pene- 
trating in  a  very  di£Ferent  sense,  which  resounds  in  books.  A 
French  one  always  carries  furthest,  for  style  is  an  accent.* 

It  was  then,  perhaps,  no  wonder,  given  his  own 
very  diflferent  opinions,  that  he  dealt  savagely  with  the 
stylist  who,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pascal,  made 
the  French  language  carry  a  greater  distance  than  any 
man  before  or  since :  "Voltaire  astonishes  Vice  itself. 
.  .  .  Paris  crowned,  Sodom  would  have  banished  him. 
.  .  .  Poised  between  admiration  and  horror,  some- 
times I  feel  inclined  to  cause  a  statue  to  be  raised  to 
him — by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. "t 

All  this,  however,  is  but  in  passing.  For  the  tale  of 
pain  is  not  yet  told.  As  if  his  colloquy  were  a  Dance 
of  Death,  Maistre  now  bids  us  look  upon  the  most 
sanguinary  of  all  scourges.  War — ^what  are  we  to  make 
of  that  ?  There  for  him  lies  the  mystery  of  mysteries. 
He  has  little  light  to  throw  upon  it ;  he  might  rather 
be  said  to  register  than  to  resolve  the  enigma.  Yet  his 
conference  on  the  subject  is,  as  he  was  himselfj  aware, 
as  good  as  anything  in  the  book.  "Explain",  cries  the 
Senator,  "why  the  right  of  shedding  innocent  blood  is 
by  the  common  consent  of  Humanity  reckoned  the  most 
honourable  thing  in  the  world  !  Look  close  and  you  will 
see  that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
in  the  extraordinary  value  men  have  always  attached  to 
military  glory.  The  executioner  at  least  takes  the 
life  of  the  guilty,  but  for  that  you  count  him  accursed. 
The  soldier  wades  through  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and 
for  that  you  place  him  at  the  apex  of  earthly  distinction. 
The  former,  who  exacts  no  more  than  what  is  just,  is 
brutalized  by  his  labours.  The  latter,  whose  vengeance 
strikes  the  guiltless  and  the  guilty  aUke,  is  strangely 
perfectible,  is  often  actually  perfected,  as  well  in  tender- 
ness as  in  courage.  It  is  no  chance  which  acclaims  the 
Deity  as  the  God  of  Battles  and  which  causes  projects 
for  a  society  of  nations  to  fail.    The  law  of  destruction 

♦  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  379.  t  Ibid.,  p.  210.  {  Ibid.,  V,  p.  83. 
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which  runs  through  all  creation  and  turns  the  whole 
world  into  an  altar  does  not  stay  its  operation  when  it 
comes  to  man.  He,  bom  full  of  pity,  bom  to  love  his 
fellow-creatures,  to  weep  over  them,  even  to  fashion 
tragedies  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  moved — he  is 
destined,  also,  to  put  them  to  violent  death,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  even  at  a  tyrant's  command,  does  not 
refuse  to  do  his  duty.  But  despite  this,  never  does 
Christianity  seem  so  sublime,  so  expressly  framed  to 
satisfy  human  needs  as  in  warfare.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  terrible  enigma  ?"  • 

Here,  perhaps,  this  brief  paraphrase  of  an  outstanding 
nocturne  in  the  series  of  Soirees  is  best  concluded.  No 
one  can  hope  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  human  conditions 
without  deepening  their  obscurity.  But  as  against 
eighteenth-century  rationalism,  and  nineteenth- century 
rationalism  too  for  the  matter  of  that,  Maistre,  by 
displaying  the  confusion  in  our  finest  feelings  and  noblest 
aims  had  restored  force  to  some  traditional  theology, 
whilst  the  enigmas  of  the  executioner  and  the  soldier 
were  well  calculated  to  cause  men  furiously  to 
think. 

Another  figure,  in  some  ways  more  suggestive  still  of 
the  mystical  character  of  human  society,  occupies  the 
topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  which  rises  from  the  butcher 
to  the  priest  along  all  the  scale  of  sin  and  sacrifice.  The 
prestige  of  the  Papacy  had  sunk  low  whilst  JMaistrc  was 
writing;  and  the  ultimate  imprisonment  of  Pius  V'll 
by  Napoleon  had  but  imperfectly  atoned  for  the  Pontiff's 
earlier  compliance.  It  was  a  bold  step  to  seek  at  such 
a  time  to  raise  anew  the  fallen  majesty  of  the  Pope  as 
the  constitutional  head  of  Christendom,  and  not  the  less 
bold  that  the  thesis  involved  a  refutation  of  the  GalHcan 
view  of  the  Church  familiar  to  the  most  part  of  Maistre's 
readers.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  French  Government  of  the 
time  had  any  power  to  effect  it,  his  book,  which  appeared 
in  December  1819  under  the  title  of  Du  Pa-pe,  was  boy- 
cotted by  the  Paris  Press.  He  was  nothing,  however, 
if  not  a  man  of  vision.  The  treatise  struck  chords  for 
which  the  world  of  the  Restoration  was  unconsciously 
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listening  and  which  can  be  heard  echoing  through  the 
Positive  Philosophy  of  Comte.  Its  unfamiliar  theme 
harmonized  with  the  airs  which  Lamennais  was  elabora- 
ting, caught  the  ear  of  the  young  Catholic  intellectuals 
of  the  time,  was  discussed,  repeated,  reset  and  resimg, 
and  in  a  word  opened  the  way  to  a  new  orientation 
of  thought — ^Romewards.  The  prophetic  soul  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  brooding  on  things  to  come,  had  in  fact 
proved  a  match  even  for  Bossuet's  eloquence ;  and  the 
old  GaUican  tradition  of  royal  influence  in  French 
ecclesiastical  affairs  lost  ground.  Not  of  course  that 
Maistre  in  any  sense  forestalled  the  precise  definition 
of  Papal  infallibility  adopted  by  the  Vatican  Council! 
Thhlogien  laique  de  la  Providence^  as  Bruneti^e 
called  him,  he  may  have  been,  but  only  if  the  emphasis 
is  thrown  upon  the  adjective.  He  wrote,  and  he  said 
that  he  wrote,  as  a  man  of  the  world  ;•  he  believed  that 
"theological  truths  were  merely  general  truths  mani- 
fested and  rendered  divine  (divinis/es)  in  the  religious 
sphere"  ;  and  he  took  infallibility  for  a  synonym,  in  the 
spiritual  order,  of  sovereignty .  |  In  any  monarchically 
constituted  state,  he  argued,  the  King  could  not  in 
practice  be  guilty  of  error — could,  as  we  should  say 
here,  do  no  wrong — ^and  thus  infallibility  automatically 
ensued  in  the  case  either  of  Pope  or  King.  For  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  manner  of 
Austin  as  definitely  concentrated  in  some  factor  of  the 
constitution  and  makes  a  point  against  the  conciliar 
theory  of  ecclesiastical  authority  that,  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  leave  the  Church  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
without  any  sovereign  at  all.  His  doctrine  of  infallibility 
thus  leans  as  much  towards  ultramontanism  as  Bossuet's 
towards  Gallicanism ;  and  it  must  humanly  speaking  be 
reckoned  fortunate  for  the  Church  and  the  world  that 
the  Vatican  decree  of  1870  was  the  work,  not  of  the 
thhlogien  laique  de  la  Providence^  but  of  trained 
theologians  who  credited  the  Pope  with  infallible  powers 
in  his  capacity  as  a  doctor  and  not  as  a  ruler. 

With  definitions  of  faith  Maistre  was  in  fact  no  more 
concerned  than  St.  Thomas  More.    "The  Church",  he 

♦  Du  Pape,  Discours  Preliminaire,  t  ^^  Pape,  I,  c.  i . 
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saj^  very  beautifully  in  speaking  of  his  differences  with 
Bossuet,  "is  not  naturally  argumentative ;  it  believes 
without  dispute  ;  for  faith  is  a  belief  by  love  (un^  croyancg 
far  amour)  and  love  does  not  argue.""  Conscious,  like 
St.  Thomas,  of  an  unfailing  virtue  in  the  Papacy  that 
he  would  not  have  been  able  precisely  to  define,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  show  the  Pope,  not  so  much  as 
the  heaven-sent  guide  of  faith,  but  as  the  corner-stone 
of  European  morals ;  and  he  did  this  with  such  effect 
as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thinking  Europe.  Lord 
Morley  later  on  in  the  flood-tide  of  Liberalism  was 
indeed  to  sneer  at  Maistre's  "one  benign  and  central 
figure,  changeless  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  change ; 
laboriously  building  up  with  preterhuman  patience  and 
preterhuman  sagacity,  when  other  powers,  one  after 
another  in  evil  succession,  were  madly  raging  to  destroy 
and  to  pull  down ;  thinking  only  of  the  great  interests 
of  order  and  civilization  of  which  it  had  been  constituted 
the  eternal  protector,  and  showing  its  divine  origin  and 
inspiration  alike  by  its  unfailing  wisdom  and  its  unfailing 
benevolence".t  Yet,  even  through  the  medium  of  this 
ironical  epitome,  the  broad  justice  of  Maistre's  case, 
whatever  reserves  may  be  required,  can  be  perceived. 
His  partiality  is  not  gross ;  nor  does  his  estimate  differ 
io  widely  from  that  of  other  competent  authorities. 
Listen,  for  instance,  to  the  historian  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, who  cannot  be  accused  either  of  partisan  bias 
or  literary  exuberance.  Writing  of  the  Papacy  in  its 
most  political  period,  Milman,  after  declaring  that  it 
was  "the  power  .  .  .  most  imperatively  required  to 
preser\'c  that  which  was  to  survive  out  of  the  crumbling 
wreck  of  Roman  civilization",  and  that,  "to  Western 
Christianity  was  absolutely  necessary  a  centre,  standing 
alone,  strong  in  traditionary  reverence  and  in  acknow- 
ledged claims  to  supremacy",  continues,  "On  the 
rise  of  a  power  both  controlling  and  conservative  hung, 
humanly  speaking,  the  life  and  death  of  Christianity — of 
Christianity  as  a  permanent,  aggressive,  expansive,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  uniform  system",  and  then  finally  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  "it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what 

■  Uu  rapt,   I,  c,   1.  t  Essay  on  Josoi.h  dc  Maislro. 
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had  been  the  confusion,  the  lawlessness,  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  Middle  Ages  without  the  medieval  Papacy*'. 
Such  tributes,  not  so  readily  to  be  wrung  nowadays 
perhaps  from  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  are  the  best  vindica- 
tion of  the  worth  of  Maistre's  labours.  Even  in  France, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  book  on  the  Pope  was,  as 
Goyau  observes,  "slow  though  profound"  ;  and,  dying 
as  he  did  in  1821  within  two  years  of  its  publication, 
Maistre  did  not  live  to  see  its  full  triumph.  He  had 
returned  from  Russia  in  18 17  and  had  filled  for  a  brief 
period  the  dignified  ofiice  of  Sardinian  Minister  of 
Justice  with  his  headquarters  at  Turin.  During  this 
last  phase  of  his  life  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  Paris, 
noting  amidst  a  whirl  of  sight-seeing  his  own  sensibilit)' 
to  that  je  ne  sais  quoi  which  made  Paris  then,  and  makes 
it  still,  the  capital  of  Europe.  A  year  later  his  observa- 
tions on  French  politics  were  put  on  record  by  a  friend, 
and  once  again  his  old  uncanny  gift  of  foresight  appears. 

"The  Royalists",  he  observed,  "are  triumphing  over  the  fall 
of  the  Ministry  of  Decazes ;  no  doubt  they  have  reason  to^  but 
the  revolutionary  principle,  repelled  for  the  moment,  will  not 
accept  its  defeat.  It  will  assail  the  monarchy  once  more  and 
with  greater  vigour.  And  the  Royal  Family  will  once  again  be 
driven  from  France."  Then  with  animated  voice  he  had  gone 
on  to  sketch  the  future  as  he  felt  and  fancied  it :  "France  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  ideas,  political  Protestantism  pushed  to  the 
point  of  the  most  absolute  individualism" ;  and  finally,  "a 
penultimate  revelation  of  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  masses", 
when  "men  would  be  utterly  surprised  to  see  and  understand 
that  that  which  they  were  seeking  in  the  distemper  of  discussion 
and  dispute  was  simple  and  easy".  .  .  .  "On  that  day",  he 
added,  "the  Revolution  would  be  over."* 

With  that  cryptic  but  suggestive  utterance  upon  his 
lips,  Joseph  de  Maistre  passes  from  our  view,  for,  as 
Charles  de  Lavan  happily  expressed  it :  "Before  the  close 
of  the  year  1821,  le  Comte  de  Maistre  had  ceased  to 
live  and  was  beholding  face  to  face  the  Absolute  Truth.^t 

He  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  the  Church  for  the 
part  he  played  in  the  recovery  by  the  Papacy  of  its 
proper  stature  in  the  thoughts  of  churchmen,  and  by  the 

♦  (Euvres,  XIV.  p.  286.  t  Ibid.,  XIV.  p.  286. 
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World  for  his  vindication  of  an  international  order 
based  upon  historic  and  spiritual  foundations.  As  for 
the  rest  he  merits  recognition  in  Russia  for  the  profound 
and  melancholy  conferences  which  his  residence  there 
inspired  ;  in  France  for  the  lucid  argument  and  incisive 
style  which  gave  her  the  lead  in  the  coming  ecclesiastical 
movement  of  the  time ;  in  Italy  for  his  sympathy  with 
its  hopes  of  union  and  his  services  to  the  House  of 
Savoy.  But  here,  too,  in  England  he  has  some  special 
claim  to  remembrance  if  only  by  virtue  of  a  casual 
remark  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  his  reflections  upon 
events  in  France.  "If  ever  Christians",  he  observes, 
"draw  together,  as  everything  invites  them  to  do,  it 
seems  as  if  the  impetus  must  be  given  by  the  Church  of 
England.'**  Forty  years  later,  in  Oxford,  where  at 
every  turn  the  memorials  of  the  old  religion  of  our  country 
compel  our  eyes,  Newman  was  to  begin  to  verify  a  pre- 
diction, which  even  if  by  devious  ways  and  after  divers 
manners,  still  advances  towards  fulfilment. 

Algkrnon   Cecil. 

*^u'jr:<,  I,  p.   2^.     Con^i«l.  sur  la  France 


Europe  after  Munich 

ANYONE  who  attempts  to  write  on  international 
politics  in  these  rapidly  changing  days  must  be  very 
conscious  of  the  "two  nows"  to  which  EUa  called  attention 
in  simple  language  long  before  physicists  and  philosophers 
disputed  about  "the  relativity  of  simultaneity".  "What 
security  can  I  have,"  he  aslced  his  distant  correspondent, 
"that  what  I  now  send  you  for  truth  shall  not,  before  you 
get  it,  unaccountably  turn  into  a  lie  i"  The  present 
article  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  European  situation 
and  outlook  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  first  weei  of 
December, 

The  spectacle  is  rather  a  bewildering  one,  and  those  who 
regard  it,  as  the  casual  newspaper-reader  may  be  tempted 
to  do,  as  a  collection  of  heterogeneous  facts,  may  well 
despair  of  making  sense  of  it.  But  apparently  we  are  all 
scientists  and  philosophers  now,  ana  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  politics  appear  more  inclined  to  approach  the 
whole  subject  with  a  general  theory,  under  which  thCT 
have  no  difficulty  in  subsuming  all  the  facts.  From  this 
point  of  view,  particular  occurrences  are  almost  irrelevant. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  understand  the  scheme  of  things. 
The  Marxian  sees  the  development  of  a  decaying  capitalist 
order  towards  the  cataclysm  which  will  introduce  collecti- 
vism. The  anti-Fascist  recognizes  only  the  developing 
struggle  between  Fascism  and  democracy,  and  the  anti- 
Communist  is  liable  to  present  the  same  general  outline 


ithout  presuming  to  do  so  on  persons.  The  more 
lly  we  study  the  various  forces  which  are  inter- 
on  the  international  scene,  the  more  confidence  we 
ave  in  prophesying  their  action,  but  the  resultant 
Jie  conscious  forces  and  the  accidental  factors  will 
defeat  human  foresight. 

lich,  for  good  or  ill,  marked  a  decisive  stage  in 
can  history,  and  it  makes  a  good  starting-point  for 
juiry.  Two  commentators  have  noted  it  as  marking 
id  of  a  phase.  Herr  Hitler  saw  in  the  Czecho- 
settlement  the  last  of  his  territorial  demands  in 
e  which  could  threaten  the  peace,  and  Lord 
L  subsequently  referred  to  it  as  the  culminating 
af  the  progressive  reform  of  the  peace  treaties.  To 
Ihamberlain  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase, 
jring  of  the  foundations  on  which  was  to  be  raised 
perstructure  of  "peace  for  our  time". 
^uld  be  difficult  to  say  whether  more  nonsense  has 
ivritten  by  friends  or  by  foes  of  what  was  done  at 
'h.  The  latter  have  exploded  with  wrath  at  a 
lyal'*  without  condescending  to  say  who  or  what 
een  betrayed.  Undoubtedly  the  Czecho-Slovak 
>lic  had  substantial  grievances  against  France,  but 
is  the  case  against  this  country  ?  We  may  be  dis- 
to  dispute  whether  it  would  have  been  wise  or 
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stood  men  whose  sincerely  pacific  desires  were  now  to 
have  full  expression,  and  it  remained  only'  to  beat  our 
bombing  aeroplanes  into  electric  tractors.  The  statesmen 
who  met  at  Munich  have  been  represented  as  "four  just 
men"  determined  to  smash  the  international  mon^ 
power.  Such  an  attitude,  we  believe,  leads  either  to 
disillusionment  or  to  a  succession  of  interpretations  of 
events  which  defy  belief. 

The  picture  of  Herr  Hitler  which  emerges  from  a  dis- 
passionate study'  of  the  diplomatic  documents  is  that 
neither  of  an  ogre  nor  of  an  angel  of  peace.  The  most 
foolish,  though  perhaps  the  most  widely  believed,  of  the 
popular  versions  of  the  whole  business  was  that  which 
talked  of  "Hitler's  bluff".  The  Fuhrer  does  not  bluff, 
and  the  Duce  does  so  very  rarely.  Herr  Hitler,  it  is  true, 
said  that  he  was  prepared  to  risk  a  European  war.  He 
believed  the  odds  against  France  declaring  war  on  him 
in  any  circumstances  were  sufficiently  long  to  justify  him 
in  going  ahead  in  Czecho-Slovalda,  The  bluff  that  vns 
called  at  Munich  was  French  bluff.  Everybody  except 
the  British  pubhc  knew  the  truth  about  France. 

The  real  achievement  of  Munich  was  the  settlement 
without  war  of  the  last  of  the  European  disputes  which, 
through  the  alliances  and  compacts  involved,  might  have 
led  to  an  international  struggle.  Whether  it  meant  the 
end  of  treaty  revision  is  quite  another  matter.  From 
1919  Germany  has  been  vowed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Diktat  of  Versailles,  and  stnce  the  League  of  Nations  was 


a  Knrope  whether  we  should  not  need  her  help 
Btemational  revolution.  Great  Britain  had  never 
[  in  the  Versailles  Settlement.  The  excitement  of 
pen  election  had  hzrdly  died  down  before  the 
ag  English,  sentiment  was  vaguely  pro-German 
variety  of  motives  in  which  a  sentimental  regard 
under-dog  had  a  considerable  place. 
:e  believed  in  Versailles.    At  no  point  since  the 

there  been  any  real  idenritj  of  British  and  French 
When  we  have  said  the  same  things,  we  have 
sm.  with  different  meanings.  But  France  has  been 
tim  partly  of  Brirish  sentimentalism  and  partly  of 
rn  misdeeds.  When  the  German  contemptuously 
»  that  modem  France  is  decadent,  those  who  have 
ivilege  of  knowing  many  French  people  may  be 
d  hotly  to  deny  it,  but  if  we  look  at  the  position  of 
:  as  a  whole  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deceive 
res.  No  country  can  practise  race  suicide  as  per- 
ly  as  the  French  have  done  without  a  destruction 

national  culture.  We  have  tried  to  tell  elsewhere  * 
ory  of  the  disintegrauon  of  France  by  the  agents  of 
bird  International,  but  we  shall  not  understand  why 
work  has  been  so  successful  unless  we  appreciate  the 
t  to  which  Frenchmen  have  been  displaced  by 
ners.     In  the  Marseilles  strike  of  last  year  only  two 
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militarization  of  the  Rhineland.  It  is  interesting  to 
reflect  that  those  who  were  recently  shouting  for  war  with 
Germany  over  Czecho-Slovakia  were  all  opposed  to  any 
action  at  that  time.  What  was  most  criticized  by  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition  was  the  decision  to  hold  staff 
conversations  witn  the  French.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speeches  and  articles  on  the  subject  make  interesting 
reading  today.  The  impossibility  of  resisting  Germany 
in  1938  was  decided  in  1935.  Quantilla  prudentia  mundus 
regatur  I 

If  France  is  suffering  today  from  a  deep  sense  of 
humiliation,  British  foreign  policy  since  the  war  cannot 
be  dispensed  from  a  terrible  responsibility.  The  legiti- 
mate anxieties  of  the  French  met  little  sympathy  here. 
We  were  bUnd  to  the  facts  of  German  rearmament  and 
treated  as  "French  nervousness"  what  we  now  know  to 
have  been  sober  fact.  Anything  short  of  a  complete 
desertion  of  our  aUies  was  assailed  by  a  considerable 
section  of  British  pubhc  opinion  with  the  cry  that  we  were 
"in  the  pocket  of  France".  The  fact  is  that  the  French 
were  so  anxious  for  our  support  that  they  followed  us  in 
one  folly  after  another,  from  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva  to  the  crowning  lunacy  of  "sanctions",  which 
administered  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  produced  the  Rome-Berhn  axis.  And  all  the  time 
France  merely  increased  the  British  exasperation,  since 
she  did  not  beheve  in  any  of  it.  There  are  still  people 
who  think  Mr.  Eden  might  have  won  his  gamble  on  the 
weather  in  Ethiopia  if  the  French  had  played  the  game. 

It  must  still  be  a  matter  of  bewilderment  to  informed 
Frenchmen  that  we  can  count  it  unto  ourselves  for 
righteousness  that  we  made  the  Anglo-German  naval 
treaty  on  the  morrow  of  the  Stresa  Conference.  The 
Stresa  front  had  not  long  to  live,  and  the  Abyssinian  folly 
made  an  end  of  it. 

In  a  Europe  like  this  Germany  could  hardly  fail  to  get 
what  she  wanted,  provided  she  was  highly  armed  and  , 
known  to  be  determined.  But  how  is  a  nation  persuaded  ; 
to  go  without  butter  for  guns  ?  Not  by  academic  argu-  . 
ments  or  party  poKtics  on  traditional  Knes,  but  by  a  . 
mystique^  the  creation  of  a  fanaticism.    It  is  no  use  proving    r 
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that  the  Nazi  movement  is  a  frenzy  and  its  anti-Semitism 
ia  atrocity.  Of  course  they  are,  but  Germans  will  judge 
by  their  results. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  here  what  Hitler  has 
accomplished.  History  holds  no  parallel  to  it.  He 
declares  thai  it  has  been  by  "German  armed  might",  and 
could  have  been  done  in  no  other  way.  Who  will  venture 
10  contradict  him  ?  We  shall  waste  our  energies  in  preach- 
ing the  wickedness  of  force  to  those  who  have  proved 
the  ineffectiveness  of  argument. 

What  is  the  next  step  ?  According  to  the  sentimental 
interpretation  of  events,  everything  was  now  to  be  done 
bj-  s^veet  reasonableness.  This  shows  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Was  it  ever  within  the  probabihties 
that  Hitler  would  develop  overnight  from  the  fanatical 
leader  of  a  new  crusade  into  a  perfectly  reasonable  person 
iskiog  for  his  due  and  no  more  i  Are  there  any  indications 
that  the  other  countries  are  now  prepared  to  seek  a 
settlement  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equity  ?  TTiere  is  little 
enough  in  the  pohtical  temper  of  any  of  the  countries 
concerned  at  the  moment  of  writing  to  encourage  any 
such  idea. 

And  Italy  ?  The  mystique  of  Fascism  is  sufficiently 
close  to  that  of  National  Socialism  to  enable  Italy  and 
Germany  to  walk  together  for  a  considerable  distance, 
ihough  with  no  illusions  on  the  part  of  either  country 
about  the  other.  That  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tlieir 
association  were  not  insuperable  is  part  of  what  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Eden  and  the  desire  of  Lord  Baldwin  to  cash  in 
on  the  results  of  the  so-called  "Peace  Ballot". 

Nothing  was  less  likely  than  that  Germany  and  Italy 
'.sould  feel  that  the  period  of  revision  by  threats  liad  come 
TO  an  end.  Even  if  they  had  been  prepared  to  trust 
.Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  could  not  fail  to  sec  what  heavy 
weather  his  policy  was  making,  and  behind  the  pacific 
figure  of  the  Prime  Minister  stand  those  who  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  are  regarded  abroad  as  wanting 
'.var.  We  cannot,  therefore,  profess  the  least  surprise  at 
the  Nazi  campaign  against  this  country  and  the  Italian 
provocations  to  France,  coupled  with  German  endear- 
ments for  the   French  and  Italian   bouquets  for  Great 
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Britain,  which  are  the  principal  features  of  the  inter- 
national situation  as  we  write. 

So,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  a  European  war  is  inevitable 
sooner  or  later.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  few 
things  are  less  liteljr.  Our  reasons  are  based  on  a  study  of 
Herr  Hitler  and  Signor  Mussolini,  the  policies  they  have 
followed  and  the  hopes  they  may  be  assumed  to  entertain. 

These  two  dynamic  personalities  have  achieved  a  work 
in  their  respective  countries  which  makes  attempts  to 
belittle  their  genius  merely  ridiculous.  They  are  not 
Christians.  Their  systems  are  fundamentally  anti- 
Christian,  and  even  if  we  had  not  the  unequivocal  en- 
cyclicals of  Pope  Pius  XI  there  would  not  be  verv  much 
sense  in  pretending  because  they  have  attacked  Com- 
munism mat  their  Weltanschauung  is  reconcilable  with 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  reasons  of  expediency, 
Signor  Mussolmi  has  been  less  ready  to  ignore  Christian 
morals  in  some  departments,  but  both  the  Dictators  will 
claim  for  Caesar  what  belongs  to  God. 

The  argument  is  not  that  war  would  offend  the  con- 
science of  Fuhrer  or  Duce.  It  is  that  it  would  ruin  their 
plans.  Few  books  can  have  been  more  misrepresented 
than  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf.  We  have  studied  the  integral 
text  of  this  work  with  some  care.  It  is  the  writing  of  a 
pagan,  with  a  good  many  of  the  pagan  virtues.  The 
passages  which  extol  the  value  of  manual  labour  and 
attack  the  snobbish  contempt  for  it  in  modem  societies 
give  an  impression  of  sincerity  and  some  nobility.  The 
practical  psychology  displayed  is  that  of  a  shrewd  observer 
of  his  fellows.  When  the  Jews  are  in  question  Hitler  loses 
all  sense  of  proportion  and  we  get  the  impression  that  on 
this  subject  the  writer  is  hardly  sane. 

Any  interpretation  of  such  a  book  must  distinguish 
between  its  philosophy,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent expression  of  the  author's  mind,  and  the  prescrip- 
tions of  practical  policy,  which  must  be  subject  to  changing 
events.  There  is  a  widespread  idea  in  tlus  country  that 
Mein  Kampf  is  a  detailed  political  programme  which  its 
author  has  remorselessly  carried  out  step  by  step,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  only  to  study  its  pages  to  see  what  he  is 
going  to  do  next,  and  to  marvel  at  the  blindness  of  Mr. 
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nberlain  after  he  has  been  so  thoroughly  forewarned. 
7  people  also  believe  that  in  this  political  testament 
Fflhrer  has  described  the  successive  stages  by  which, 

having  absorbed  Austria  and  dismembered  Czecho- 
sikia,  he  would  destroy  France  and  turn  back  later  on 
It  Britain  and  seize  her  colonies, 
most  everything  in  this  picture  is  false.  Colonial 
lopment  is  definitely  rejected  by  Herr  Hitler,  and  the 
Dnies  question"  represents  a  complete  departure  from 
I  Kampf,  This  fact  is  now  becoming  recognized,  and 
ave  seen  it  described  as  the  only  modification.  Herr 
:r  wrote  this  book  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  still 
ting  under  the  indignity  of  the  Ruhr  occupation, 
irgues  that  a  settlement  with  France  must  he  the 
step,  since  France  aims  at  the  destruction  of  Germany. 

beside  the  point  here  to  argue  whether  this  was  a 
ict  interpretation  of  French  post-war  policy.  Nobody 
visited  Germany  in  those  years  can  doubt  that  it  was 
3ne  which  was  sincerely  held  there.  It  found  also  a 
I  deal  of  support  in  this  country.  True,  the  portions 
lein  Kampf  which  contain  the  bitter  attack  on  France 
I  vmtten  when  Franco-German  relations  were  sup- 
d  to  have  improved.  Germany  had  entered  the 
jue  of  Nations.  No  illusions  on  these  subjects  are 
permissible  to  those  who  have  studied  the  remarkable 
ndchtniss  of  the  late  Dr.  Stresemann,  a  work  which, 
Mein  Kampf ^  has  never  been  completely  translated 

English.  This  book  makes  it  clear  that  the  public 
arations  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister  were  a 
ie  behind  which  fear  and  suspicion  of  France  remained 
iminished. 

[  shall  never  satisfy  these  gentlemen  of  the  Extreme 
It,"  wrote  Stresemann  to  General  von  Schoch  in 
1925.  "They  admit  that  France  wants  to  ruin 
many,  but  they  still  criticize  the  policy  which,  as  I 
I  pointed  out,  aims  at  driving  France  back  from  trench 
Tench,  since  a  general  offensive  is  not  possible." 
semann  is  found  assuring  the  ex-Crown  Prince  in 
ember  1925  that  the  abandonment  of  claims  to 
zt'ljOTTSLine  is  "purely  theoretical",  and  recommending 
nanv^s  entry  to  the  League  on  the  ground  that  her 
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representative  could  present  matters  to  the  Assembly  "in 
such  a  way  as  to  create  serious  differences  between 
members  of  the  Entente". 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  Herr  Hitler  cannot  be 
reasonably  presented  as  standing  for  a  policy  of  aggression 
against  France  when  the  German  rulers  had  abandoned  it. 
But  the  position  has  radically  changed  since  then.  The 
policy  of  encirclement  which  convinced  Hitler  that 
Germany  could  do  nothing  in  the  East  until  she  had 
settled  accounts  with  France  in  the  West  has  collapsed. 
From  the  strictest  standpoint  of  Realpolitik  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Hitler's  pledge  to 
France.  Why  should  he  wish  to  embark  on  a  policy  which 
would  inevitably  lead  him  to  war  with  Great  Britain  ? 
Nowhere  in  Mein  Kampf  does  he  consider  the  idea  of 
Anglo-German  conflict  except  to  reject  it. 

War  would  be  fatal  to  Hitler's  plans.  The  eugenic 
theories  by  which  he  is  seeking  a  progressive  "purification" 
of  the  German  race  are  in  our  view  detestable,  but  it  must 
be  conceded  that  they  imply  long  views.  Hitler  is  thinking 
generations  ahead.  A  war  which  maimed  and  destroyed 
much  of  the  Young  Germany  on  which  his  hopes  are 
based  would  be  a  fatal  error.  It  would  mark,  too,  the 
destruction  of  much  of  the  reconstruction  of  German 
towns,  to  which  the  Fuhrer,  who  has  a  real  sense  of  artistic 
values,  attaches  so  much  importance. 

Signor  Mussolini,  for  his  part,  is  colonizing  Libya.  He, 
too,  is  thinking  of  the  future.  Let  us,  if  it  gives  us  any 
emotional  satisfaction,  admit  that  the  Dictators  are  very 
wicked  men ,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  try  to  understand 
the  nature  of  their  wickedness. 

They  do  not  want  war.  Who  does  ?  The  Russian 
Government  and  the  Third  International,  those  "two 
minds  with  but  a  single  thought",  want  a  European  war. 
We  are  not  here  falling  into  that  error  of  a  priorism 
which  we  have  already  criticized.  Our  opinion  is  based 
on  the  open  avowals  of  those  concerned.  Nobody  can 
have  read  the  works  of  Lenin  with  any  care  and  failed  to 
recognize  that  a  war  between  "capitalist  countries"  is 
good  business  for  Communism,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
study  Soviet  policy  without  seeing  that  Russia  has  every 
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interest  in  drawing  the  thunders  of  Germany  against 
France  if  it  can  be  done.  There  is,  however,  more  recent 
evidence.  In  Pravda  of  7  November  last  there  was  an 
article  by  Georges  Dimitrov,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Third  International,  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
French  official  Communist  organ  VHumaniti  six  days 
later,  occupying  a  whole  page  of  that  journal.  Its  argu- 
ment is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  that  the  European 
conflict  from  1914  to  1918  was  the  first  imperialist  war. 
The  second  is  now  in  progress.  Its  opening  engagements 
are  the  aggressions  against  Ethiopia,  China  and  Spain. 
The  British  and  French  governments  have  made  a  crimi- 
nal pact  with  the  Fascist  aggressors.  The  international 
working  class,  led  by  the  Communist  Party,  must  first 
overthrow^  the  capitalist  governments  and  then  turn  on 
the  Fascists. 

The  idea  that  a  world  war  can  be  averted  has  no 
meaning  for  the  Muscovite  Communist,  for  he  holds  that 
it  is  now  in  progress.  His  business  is  to  see  that  it  is 
extended.  "The  democratic  powers,"  wrote  Luis 
Araquistain,  in  the  Fanguardia  of  Barcelona,  on  18  April, 
"know  very  well  that  our  war  is  the  beginning  of  a  conflict 
that  will  decide  the  fate  of  Europe." 

Here,  then,  is  the  position  as  we  see  it.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  determined  to  take  what  they  can  get  by  the 
threat  of  war,  but  a  war  is  no  part  of  their  plans  and  could 
only  result  from  failure  in  what  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous 
game.  For  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  war — for  other 
people — is  an  object  of  deliberate  policy. 

\\Tiat  of  Britain  and  France  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  depends  largely  on  what  happens  to  our  ally, 
and  no  question  could  be  more  difficult  to  answer. 
M.  Daladier  has  won  over  the  general  strike  a  "triumph" 
much  less  equivocal  than  most  of  those  claimed  by  or  for 
French  statesmen  in  recent  years,  but  the  outlook  is 
uncertain.  The  Italian  calculation  appears  to  be  at  the 
moment  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  break  with  France 
and  that  satisfaction  of  Italy's  ambitions  may  be  secured 
at  the  expense  of  the  Third  Republic.  This  shows  that 
the  countrymen  of  Macchiavelli  have  more  to  learn  than 
they  think  they  have. 
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The  Spanish  tragedy  meanwhile  continues,  and  is  com- 
mented upon  in  this  and  other  countries  with  very  little 
regard  to  Spain.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  apologists 
for  Barcelona  may  now  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  the  "ideological"  arguments  which  are  the  real  inspira- 
tion of  their  cause.  The  appeal  is  entirely  to  strategic 
considerations,  and  if  the  subject  matter  were  less  serious 
there  would  be  something  richly  comic  in  the  spectacle 
of  English  Labour  members  using  the  "patter"  of  Tory 
diehards  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  General  Franco.  In 
France  there  are  genuine  fears  about  the  future  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  it  is  impossible  to  congratulate  the  Third 
Republic  on  the  way  she  has  played  her  cards.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  "non-intervention",  that  legal  monstrosity, 
was  invented  to  cover  the  persistent  assisunce  of  France 
to  the  Spanish  Reds,  and  the  French  have  made  the  worst 
of  both  worlds.  They  have  made  it  difficult  for  National 
Spain  to  forgive  them  without  any  real  chance  of  securing 
the  victory  of  Barcelona.  In  France,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  here,  the  forces  of  the  Left  have  secured  the 
support  of  a  number  of  intellectuals  who  display  in  the 
polidcal  sphere  the  "blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  moving 
about  in  worlds  not  recognized".  At  every  point  in  the 
Spanish  struggle,  the  forces  whose  ultimate  direction  is 
communistic  have  been  able  to  rely  on  the  propaganda 
of  intellectuals  who  declare  and  probably  beueve  them- 
selves to  be  fti  dehors  et  au-dessus  des  partis.  At  the  correct 
moment  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  display  a  strictly 
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cratic  commimity,  with  the  Opposition  ready,  often  in  a 
mood  of  complete  irresponsibility,  to  exploit  any  point 
against  the  Government,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  the 
British  public  accepting  the  same  standard  of  living  as  the 
Gemians  and  the  Italians  ?  And  if  not,  will  it  not  be 
better  to  abandon  the  idea  that  we  can  have  it  both  ways  7 
Democracy  has  to  be  paid  for.  We  may  think  it  worth  the 
price,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  escape  the  pay- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  authoritarian  countries 
my  fail  to  stand  the  strain.  We  are  not  astrologers,  and 
we  do  not  believe  these  questions  can  at  present  be 
answered,  but  upon  the  answer  to  them  the  future  of 
Europe  depends. 

Reginald  J.  Dingle. 
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The  Jmtb  about  the  Peace  Treaties.    By  David  Lloyd  George.  : 

(Gollancz.)  : 

The  Struggle  jor  the  Danube  and  the  Little  EntenU.  By  Robert  - 
Machray.     (George  Allen  &  Unwin.) 

Hungary   and  Her  Successors,   By  C.  A.   Macartney.   (Oxf(»d  ^ 

Univenity  Press :  for  the  Royal  Institute  of  IntematioDil  ~ 

Affairs.)  \ 

A  GREAT  deal  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  . 
Agreement  about  the  "artificial"  and  unhistorical  ■ 
nature  of  the  post-war  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia.    Those  .; 
not  disposed  to  dispute  the  German  advance  into  the  - 
Sudeten  areas  found  much  that  was  incontestable  to  saj  . 
about  the  anomalous  position  of  the  minorities  under  the  . 
control  of  the  Prague  Government.    But  it  is  nevertheless  ; 
true  that  the  frontier  which  was  abandoned  at  Munich  ; 
was  as  old  and  as  obviously  a  natural  frontier  as  any  in  , 
Europe  except  the  I^renees.     The  Germans  who  then 
joined  the  Reich  had  not  been  separated  from  it  at 
Versailles.     It  is  clear  that,  if  there  was  a  case  for  that  , 
revision,  there  was  an  even  greater  case  for  the  re- 
consideration  of   the   frontier    between    Hungary   and 
Czecho-Slovakia,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  Treaty 
of  Trianon  where  never  had  been  a  frontier  before,  and 
which  disregarded  the  most  elementary  geographical  and 
economic  considerations  in  its  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Slovaks,  while  leaving  three 
quarters  of  a  million  Magyars  under  the  rule  of  Prague. 
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which  was  occupied  by  Polish  troops  without  delay. 
The  Hungarian  problem  was  more  complex.  An  annexe 
to  the  Munich  Agreement  provided  that  this,  "if  not 
settled  within  three  months  by  agreement  between  the 
respective  Governments,  shall  form  the  subject  of  a 
further  meeting  of  the  heads  of  Governments  of  the  four 
Powers  here  present".  Agreement  between  the  respective 
Governments  proved  impossible  ;  a  conference  held  at 
Konurom,  on  the  Danube  below  Bratislava,  broke  down 
after  only  four  days  on  13  October,  The  decision 
regarding  the  territories  that  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Hungary  was  in  fact  made  at  Vienna  on  2  November,  by 
the  representatives  of  Germany  and  Italy,  acting  in  an 
arbitral  capacity  at  the  request  of  the  Czech  and 
Hungarian  Governments.  The  advice  or  opinions  of  the 
'  British  and  French  Governments  were  not  sought, 
L  despite  the  facts  that  the  Munich  Agreement  had 
r  provided  for  arbitration  by  all  four  Governments,  and 
I  that  the  British  and  French  had  already  committed 
themselves  to  guarantee  the  final  frontiers  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak State,  This  situation  appears  to  have  passed 
without  comment  in  the  London  Press.  The  Germans 
and  Italians  had  made  their  guarantee  conditional  on 
the  settlement  on  a  satisfactory  basis  of  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  questions  ;  the  British  and  French  had  under- 
taken the  guarantee— and  one  which,  for  Britain,  was 
something  wholly  unprecedented — regardless  of  the 
nature  of  those  settlements.  Yet  when  arbitration  was 
called  for,  Germany  and  Italy  alone  arbitrated  ;  and  thcv, 
more  than  either  Britain  or  France,  had  economic  and 
strategic  interests  and  ambitions  of  their  own  in  the  areas 
concerned. 
When  the  frontiers  of  the  nations  that  emerged  from 
^  the  ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  were  drawn 
,  after  the  War,  the  chief  consideration  was  made  that  of 
race.  Those  responsible  for  the  Treaties  had  no  local 
Itnowledge  of  racial  distribution  ;  they  were  dependent 
wholly  upon  statistics,  and,  "in  such  a  confusion  of 
tongues  and  origins,  no  statistics  could  be  regarded  as 
'  rehable.  They  depended  entirely  on  the  bias  of  the 
authority  that  took  them.     Each  party  exaggerated  or 
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minimized  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  con- 
tention".* The  matter  was  settled  according  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  broad  lines  of  justice,  and  wherever 
areas  were  in  dispute  the  claims  of  those  who  had  fought 
with  the  AlHes  were  accepted,  "At  the  same  time," 
remarked  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  with  an  irony  presumably  not 
apparent  at  the  time,  "this  principle  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  for  our  ultimate  duty  is  to  produce  a  condition 
of  things  likely  to  lead  to  permanent  peace" .t 

At  Komarom  eighteen  years  later  there  was  no  such 
easy  way  out  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  drawing  a 
northern  boundary  to  the  Magyar  people.  No  sort  of 
responsibility  for  the  Great  War  can  be  brought  home  to 
Hungary ;  yet  none  of  the  Peace  Treaties  was  more 
crushing  than  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  The  Hungarian 
cabinet  in  1914  pressed  upon  Count  Berchtold,  the 
Foreign  Minister  at  Vienna,  its  emphatic  desire  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  Serbia ;  nevertheless  Hungary 
had  to  fight,  and  therefore,  when  peace  was  made,  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  having  fought  on  the  vanquished 
side.  But  at  Komarom  the  sole,  and  not  merely  the 
ultimate,  purpose  was  "to  produce  a  condition  of  things 
likely  to  lead  to  permanent  peace".  And  the  conference 
broke  down  simply  because  the  task  of  dividing  Magyars 
from  Slovaks  without  injustice  to  either  was  an  impossible 
one.  A  reliable  map  of  the  distribution  of  races  in  the 
southern  foothills  of  the  Beskiden  Carpathians,  in  the 
region  which  was  comprehensively  labelled  as  "Slovakia" 
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Magyar  officials  on  a  language  basis  at  the  close  of  a  long 
period  in  which  intensive  efforts  had  been  made  to 
enforce  the  use  of  Magyar,  and  designed  to  show  the 
predominantly  Magyar  nature  of  the  whole  country,  is 
scarcely  more  misleading  than  that  of  1930,  which  was 
conducted  by  Czechs  and  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Magyars  had  been  no  more  than  an  alien  and  superficial 
caste.  The  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  such  a  frontier 
is  the  ethnological  excuse  ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  justly 
to  draw^  an  ethnological  frontier. 

But  if  a  racial  criterion  leads  to  confusion,  a  physical 
map  of  the  areas  under  discussion  shows  a  beautiful 
simplicity.  Two  geographical  units  lie  in  proximity,  the 
one  the  historic  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  other  the 
historic  territories  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  Bohemia, 
the  smaller  unit,  Ues  within  the  circle  of  the  Sudeten 
mountains,  the  Bohmerwald,  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the 
Riesengebirge ;  and  its  rivers,  drained  by  the  Elbe  and 
the  Moldau,  flow  northwards.  The  larger  unit  lies 
within  the  circle  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  its 
rivers,  watering  the  Hungarian  Plain,  flow  southwards 
into  the  Danube.  The  former  unit  is  inhabited  chiefly 
bv  Czechs  but  also  by  Germans.  The  latter  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Magyars,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  that 
were  severed  from  it  by  Trianon  live  also  Slovaks,  whose 
economy  depends  naturally  on  that  of  the  agricultural 
people  of  the  Hungarian  Plain.  The  rivers  of  "Slovakia" 
run  southwards  into  Hungary,  not  westwards  into 
Bohemia  ;  its  roads  follow  the  valleys  southwards  towards 
Buda-Pest  instead  of  leading  to  Prague.  Between  it  and 
Bohemia  lie  Moravia  and  the  White  Carpathians.  No 
degree  of  sympathy  for  the  work  of  Masaryk  can  alter  the 
fact  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  connect  the 
Slovaks  with  the  Czechs  except  that  both  are  Slav  peoples 
and  both  have  traditions  of  nationalism  suppressed  under 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  If  common  cause  brought  them 
together  in  1918,  the  Slovak  movement  for  independence 
of  Prague  began  almost  at  once  to  emphasize  the 
difference. 

The  Slovaks  are  bound  to  the  Hungarians  by  such 
evident  geographical  and  economic  considerations,  and 
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it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  them  by  a  racial  frontier,  that 
it  will  seem  inexplicable  to  the  future  historian  that  such 
a  frontier  was  ever  drawn.  It  will  perhaps  seem  even 
stranger  that  the  man  with  whom  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  racial  principle  was  associated  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  nation  synthesized  from  most  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  "In  our  country,"  said  Mr. 
Joseph  Kennedy  recently,  "citizenship  aknost  com- 
pletely  overshadows  any  sentiment  of  racial  origin.*'  A 
further  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that  Wilson,  whose  third 
"Point"  had  been  "the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers",  should  have  assisted,  in  deference  to 
"sentiment  of  racial  origin",  in  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
economic  barriers  that  nearly  starved  the  population  of 
Vienna  to  death,  and  had  consequences  only  a  little  less 
severe  in  Hungary.  The  inter-dependence  of  the  peoples 
of  the  middle  Danube  is  so  manifest  that  a  heavy 
responsibility  lies  with  those  who  allowed  political 
considerations  to  override  them.  Moreover,  it  is  now 
established  as  certain  history  that  in  this  "the  Peace 
Treaty  went  beyond  the  original  intentions  of  the  great 
Allied  Powers.  The  tearing  up  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
into  disparate  and  unconnected  fragments  was  no  part 
of  the  policy  of  France,  Russia,  Britain,  America  or 
Italy.  We  knew  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of 
frontiers  in  favour  of  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Rumania.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  idea  that  found 
favour  was  that  expounded  by  General  Smuts  in  his 
interview  with  Count  Mensdorff :  the  conferring  of 
complete  autonomy  on  the  component  races  who  made 
up  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  inside  a  federal 
constitution.  Had  that  been  found  practicable  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  conduced  to  peace  and 
stability  in  central  Europe".* 

But  the  vigour  of  the  new  Slav  nationalisms  was 
allowed  to  prevail,  championed  from  Paris  by  Benes  and 
in  the  United  States  (where  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
Republic  was  drawn  up,  and  where  there  were  sufficient 
Czech  and  Slovak  populations  to  bring  considerable 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Wilson)  by  Masaryk.    Recognized 

♦  The  Truth  about  the  Peace  Treaties,  i,  pp.  90-91. 
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hj  the  Allies  as  belligerents  in  the  Allied  cause  before  the 

Armistice,  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  had  seized  before  the 
Peace  Conference  opened  practically  the  frontiers  in 
which  they  were  subsequently  confirmed.  An  inde- 
pendent RepubUc  was  proclaimed  and  the  peacemakers 
were  virtually  presented  with  a/ait  aecomfli.  It  was  even 
then  impossible  to  claim  that  the  new  State  was  more 
than  an  agglomeration  of  minorities  round  a  nucleus  of 
two  Slav  races,  with  an  eastern  appendage  inhabited  by 
the  Ukrainians  of  Ruthenia.  "But  the  Czechs  were 
specially  favoured  by  the  Allies.  They  had  rendered 
considerable  service  to  the  Allied  cause  by  starting  the 
rot  in  the  Austrian  army  which  hastened  that  process  of 
disintegration  that  destroyed  its  value  as  a  fighting 
machine.  The  result  was  the  recognition  of  the  polyglot 
and  incoherent  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the 
incorporation  in  that  State  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
protesting  Magyars  and  some  millions  of  angry 
Germans"."  Only  a  month  before  he  published  this  very 
straightforward  account  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  broadcast  an  eloquent  condemnation  of  the  sepa- 
ration from  Czecho-Slovakia  of  the  "millions  of  angry 
Germans", 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  it  was  considered 
possible  to  confirm  the  existence  of  this  precarious 
Republic,  the  alternative  plan  of  General  Smuts, 
providing  administrative  autonomy  for  the  races  of  the 
Empire  within  a  federal  structure,  was  genuinely  im- 
practicable. The  forces  working  for  sovereign  nationalisms 
were  allowed  to  prevail  with  such  remarkable  ease  that 
the  very  existence  of  centripetal  movements  has  already 
been  largely  forgotten.  The  Peace  Conference  met  at 
Paris  on  18  January,  1919.  In  October  19 18,  the 
Emperor  Karl  had  issued  a  manifesto  promising  the 
transformation  of  Austria  into  a  federation  of  national 
states.  It  is  true  that  this  was  met  at  once  by  protests 
from  Hungary.  But  on  31  October  Count  Michael 
Karolyi  took  office  as  Provisional  President  of  Hungary, 
and  chose  Oskar  Jaszi  as  his  Minister  for  Nationalities. 
These  were  the  men  in  control  when  the  Peace  Con- 

•ibi.J  .  11,  p.  94^ 
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ference  assembled.  Jaszi  ^^went  so  far  as  to  repudiate 
the  idea  of  Magyar  supremacy  altogether,  and  to  advise 
^equal  rights  for  all  nationalities  and  the  development  of 
national  autonomy  on  the  Swiss  model'.  The  activities 
of  this  Ministry  form  an  interesting  and  little-known 
chapter  of  Hungarian  history.  It  was  able  to  agree  on 
and  actually  to  put  into  operation  a  statute  for  the 
Ruthenes  which  probably  satisfied  the  majority  of 
opinion  among  that  people,  in  so  far  as  an  articulate 
opinion  existed.  It  also  produced  a  statute  for  the 
Germans,  which  was  put  into  force  in  West  Hungary, 
and  even  a  Slovak  Statute,  which  might  have  satisfied  the 
Slovaks  if  Hungary  had  had  to  deal  with  the  Slovaks 
alone**.*  No  international  support  was  forthcoming  for 
these  eflEorts,  however,  despite  "the  original  intentions 
of  the  great  Allied  Powers"  ;  in  March,  K&rolyi  resigned, 
practically  driven  from  office  by  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  Hungary  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bela  Kun  and  the 
Bolsheviks.  At  Paris  the  structure  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
was  disintegrated  when  it  might  have  been  re-conceived ; 
it  was  resolved,  as  was  pleasantly  believed,  into  its 
component  parts ;  and  Britain,  in  accordance  with  her 
traditional  policy  of  seeking  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  exerted  herself  to  curb  the  more  violent  projects 
of  the  French  and  to  revive  the  power  of  Berlin. 

The  necessity  of  anticipating  the  possibility  of  an 
arrogant   French  hegemony  may  seem  rather  remote 
today,  but  it  was  real  and  urgent  then.    "Anyone  who 
supposes   that   a   French  government   dominating  the 
Continent  as  Napoleon  dominated  it  after  Tilsit  will 
remain  friendly  to  England  must  be  a  poor  judge  of 
national   psychology",   wrote   the   British   Ambassador 
in   Berlin  shortly  after  the  occupation   of  the   Ruhr.  ' 
"Desiring  the  maintenance  of  the  Anglo-French  entente,  ' 
I   am  compelled  to  desire   the   existence   of  a  strong  • 
Germany"t      For  that  reason  the  restoration  of  the  ' 
Reich  was  undertaken.    The  soundness  of  the  principle  ^ 
can   hardly   be   gainsaid ;  no   real   sort   of   "collective  • 
security"  can  possibly  be  achieved  unless  it  is  built  on  a  ^ 

V 
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•  Macartney,  op.  cit.,  p.  22.  ^ 

t  The  Diaries  of  Lord  D'Aberaon,  Vol.  11,  p.  239  (Aug.  20,  1923).  '; 


>ht  with  Blucher  at  Waterloo  :  the  low  countries  and 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt  must  be  secure  from  danger  of 
liiutlon.  What  was  not  appreciated  in  time,  was  that 
Jem  communications,  modern  technical  achievement, 

particularly  the  development  of  aerial  warfare,  had 
ipletely  changed  the  position  of  Britain  in  Europe, 

that  the  old  principles  of  foreign  policy  were  no 
»er  valid. 

Tie  chief  weakness  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  lay  in  its 
tal  of  national  identities,  and  particularly  in  its  sup- 
raon  of  the  Slav  elements  within  it.  But  the  realiza- 
I  of  Wilson's  tenth  Point,  that  "The  peoples  of 
tria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we 
1  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded 
freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development",  was 

incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  a  unity  in 
tral  Europe  that  could  have  been  a  sufficient  bulwark 
ally  against  pan-Germanism  and  pan-Slavism.  The 
d  Monarchy  had  Imperial  ministries  of  war,  iinancc, 

foreign  aSairs,  but  no  Imperial  parliament.  A 
ilar  system  might  have  been  devised  on  a  broader 
s.  VVithin  an  economic  Zollverein,  the  Slovaks  could 
e  realized  the  essential  ambitions  of  Kollar,  the 
igarians  those  of  Kossuth.  The  Czechs  could  have 
KTved  their  national  identity  under  Masaryk,  whose 
DSels  were  always  more  moderate  than  those  of  Benes. 
1  a  co-ordinated  defence  system  and  Foreign  Ministry 
Id  have  m.id  ■  the  path  of  international  politics  in  the 
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the  Austrian  Empire  is  dismembered,  Prussia  will  certainly 
seek  compensation  by  laying  hands,  sooner  or  later,  on 
the    German    provinces    of    Austria  .  .  •  and    might    - 
ultimately  emerge  stronger  in  resources  and  more  of  a   - 
menace  to  European  civilization  than  ever."*    In  March    '■ 
1938  his  prophecy  was   exactly  fulfilled.      In  May  it   - 
became  clear — ^if  it  was  not  clear  aheady — ^that  Greater   ^ 
Germany  intended  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  - 
Czecho-Slovakia.     It  was  beUeved  in  Berlin  that  she    - 
could  overrun  the  country  without  armed  interference   - 
from  the  West  in  a  short  and  efficient  campaign  that   ' 
would  blood  the  new  German  army  and  give  it  an   = 
unchallangeable   command   in   central   Europe.      It   is 
evident  that  then  was  the  time  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  position  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary,  and  = 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  post-war  settlement.    Bohemia,  with   - 
a  German  frontier  on  three  sides,  was  in  obvious  danger    ~ 
of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Republic.    Hungary  was 
pressing  for  a  revision  of  the  crushing  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon.     In  the  interests  of  justice  and 
national  rights,   as  well  as  in  the  larger  interests  of 
European  security,  there  was  a  clear  case  for  the  citation 
of  the  neglected  Article  19  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  provides  for  "the  reconsideration  by 
members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become 
inapplicable,    and    the    consideration    of    internarional 
conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world".     But  no  statesman  had  the  vision  to 
suggest  that  a  plan  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  League,  of  which  Hungary  and  Czecho-  ^^ 
Slovakia   are   still   members,   for   the   federalization   of  :- 
Magyars,  Slovaks,  and  Ruthenes,  together  (since  no  other  - 
possibility  except  subservience  to  Germany  lay  open  to  , 
them)   with   the   Czechs   and   Moravians.     The   non-  >- 
Magyar  peoples  might  have  been  placed  in  a  relation  to  ^^ 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  similar  to  that  of  Croatia- ., 
Slavonia  before  the  War.  Such  a  plan  could  have  been>^ 
presented  to  the  rulers  of  Germany  as  the  price  of  their  ^^ 
occupation  of  the  German  areas  of  Bohemia.  . 

It  is  very  difficult  to  attempt  to  estimate  what  would  ;^ 

♦  Cecil  Chesterton  :  The  Jewels  of  Peace,  pp.  236-37.  ^ 
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have  been  the  reactions  of  the  peoples  concerned  to  such 
a  proposal.  It  may  be  assumed  that  nothing  but  approval 
would  have  been  encountered  in  Hungary ;  anc!  it  is 
probably  a  safe  generalization  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  greater  part  of  authentic  opinion, 
as  distinct  from  the  voice  of  those  working  for  larger 
pohtical  or  strategic  ends  under  cover  of  local  racial 
enthusiasms,  among  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes.  National 
feeling  among  both  these  peoples  has  increased  consider- 
ibly  since  the  War,  but  still  remains  slight  in  the  vdld  and 
primitive  district  of  Ruthenia,  There  are  at  least  as 
many  Ruthenians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Ruthenia, 
and  it  is  among  them  that  patriotic  sentiment  is  really 
strong.  It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  they  agreed  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  Masaryk  and  his  new  Republic  ;  it  was 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  that  their  National  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  union  with  the  Czech-Slovak 
State.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  the  Ruthenians  of 
America  should  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Iraredy,  the 
Prime  Alinister  of  Hungary,  on  ig  October  last,  after 
the  breakdown  of  the  Komarom  conference,  to  express 
the  hope  that  their  fatherland  would  be  incorporated, 
with  due  provisions  for  autonomy,  under  the  Hungarian 
Crown.  Allegedly  spontaneous  manifestations  of  that 
bnd  in  Ruthenia  itself  must  always  be  suspect  ;  coming 
from  America  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  there  was 
tunning  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Prague  Govern- 
ment, the  telegram  probably  fairly  represented  the 
feehngs  of  the  Ruthenian  people.  Dr.  Brody,  the 
Ruthenian  autonomous  leader  who  resigned  on  26 
October,  was  probably  a  genuine  spokesman  of  his  people. 
He  was  compelled  to  resign  because  the  Government  at 
Prague,  by  this  time  orientated  towards  Germany,  was 
determined  to  preserve  its  Rumanian  frontier,  and  he 
Kad  declared  that  he  would  rather  that  Ruthenia  was 
united  and  autonomous  under  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
than  divided  for  the  sake  of  keeping  some  at  least  within 
the  Czecho-Slovak  structure.  He  was  arrested  in  Prague 
next  day  and  tried  for  high  treason,  and  a  week  later  the 
\'ienna  Award  left  Ruthenia  no  more  than  a  crippled 
strip,  deprived  of  its  only  railway  and  its  only  towns  of 
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importance ;  a  German  corridor  and  a  rallying  point  for 
disaffection  in   south  Poland,   presumably  enjoying  a   : 
British  guarantee.  - 

In  Slovakia  there  has  been  a  separatist  party  advocating   . 
reunion  with  Hungaiv  ever  since  the  mception  of  the  5 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic ;  but  how  far  its  separatism  has  r 
simply  been  a  weapon  for  extorting  concessions  it  is 
impossible  to  say.     rr.  Hlinka  was  originally  a  pan-Slav  . 
and  himself  consistentlv  repudiated  any  separatist  am-  ^ 
bitions ;    but   among   his   associates   have   been   many  \ 
avowed  Magyarones^  such  as  Fr.  Jehlicka,  and  many  more,   ] 
such  as  Dr.  Tuka,  who  has  been  in  prison  since  1929,  who 
have  done  everything  short  of  actually  declaring  in  favour   . 
of  the  return  to  Hungary.    Since  the  Anschluss,  and  more 
than  ever  since  the  Henleinist  agitation  assumed  serious 
proportions,  the  numbers  of  those  Slovaks  in  favour  of 
such  a  policy  have  steadily  increased.    But  the  vigorous 
propaganda   of   the   political   parties   so   obscures   the 
genuine  voice  of  public  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assess  how  great  a  fraction  of  the  population  men  like 
Fr.  Jehlicka  really  represent.  If  concrete  proposals  for 
the  federalization  of  the  people  of  Czecho-Slovdda  under 
the  Hungarian  Crown  had  been  drawn  up,  however,  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  a  plebiscite  taken  during  the 
summer  of  1938  would  have  resulted  in  their  acceptance 
by  the  Slovaks.    Sooner  or  later  the  Czechs  would  have 
become  reconciled  to  acceptance  also  as  the  only  possible 
course. 

The  details  of  such  a  project  cannot  be  discussed  here : 
it  is  intended  only  to  indicate  in  the  broadest  terms  the 
strength  of  the  case  in  its  favour.    The  difficulties  with 
which  it  would  have  been  faced  cannot  be  minimized;   ^ 
nor  can  the  international  complications  which  such  a  * 
suggestion  would  certainly  have  aroused.    There  would  * 
have  been  immediate  anger  and  apprehension  in  Rumania  ^ 
and  Yugo-Slavia,  but,  subject  perhaps  to  one  or  two  t 
minor  frontier  adjustments  in  favour  of  the  Hungarian  ^1 
minorities,  their  integrity  would  have  provided  a  more  ^; 
worthy   subject    of   international   guarantee    than    the  t 
pathetic  and  incoherent  remains  of  Czecho-Slovakia ;  a  f: 
guarantee  which  would  have  been  extended  to  safeguard  ^ 
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the  Slav  elements  in  the  federation  from  Magyar 
domination-  Opposition  would  have  been  loudest  from 
Germany,  but  occupation  of  the  Sudeten  areas  would 
have  been  made  conditional  upon  its  withdrawal.  The 
German  objection  that  their  trade  Drang  nach  Sudosten 
would  be  obstructed  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
meet.  There  is  at  present  in  the  Balkan  Entente  con- 
siderable apprehension  that  German  economic  pene- 
tration (which  is  necessary  both  to  it  and  to  Germany) 
will  be  followed  by  political  influence ;  the  abrupt  sus- 
pension by  Rumania  of  her  trade  talks  with  Germany, 
which  happened  on  15  November,  while  King  Carol  was 
in  London,  was  symptomatic.  AH  the  Balkan  countries 
could  make  commercial  arrangements  with  the  Reich 
with  much  more  confidence  if  there  was  an  effective 
central  European  bulwark  against  political  penetration. 
To  that  extent  the  project  would  have  favoured  Germany 
economically. 

Speculation  of  this  kind  about  opportunities  for 
European  settlement  that  have  passed  without  notice 
can  perhaps  have  only  an  academic  interest  ;  but  it  is  at 
least  instructive  to  consider  them,  and  to  contrast  the 
actual  course  of  events.  At  Munich  the  German  demands 
for  the  Sudeten  areas  were  accepted  in  principle,  and  the 
independence  of  any  government  conducted  from  Prague 
then  became  impossible.  The  Hungarians  were  agitating 
for  the  cession  to  them  of  what  they  regarded  as  pre- 
dominantly Magyar  areas  in  the  rest  of  Czecho-SIovakia. 
The  Poles,  with  strong  Italian  support,  urged  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  Ruthenia  by  Hungary,  in  order 
to  create  a  common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier.  The 
Germans  opposed  this,  desiring  to  keep  open  a  road  from 
Prague  to  Rumania  and  the  Ukraine,  and  desiring  also  to 
have  a  base  from  which  a  strong  but  submerged  current 
of  Ukrainian  nationaUsm  might  later  be  stimulated. 
Herr  von  Ribbentrop  visited  Rome  ;  the  German  policy 
prevailed  ;  and  the  Vienna  Award  was  made.  Four  facts 
deserve  emphasis.  First,  that  the  well-being  of  the 
masses  of  people  concerned  was  considered  only 
secondarily  in  the  Award.  Second,  that  the  resultant 
position  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho-SIovakia  leaves  her 
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as  no  more  than  a  German  sphere  of  influence,  a  German 
stronghold  reaching  into  the  heart  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Third,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  pledged  to 
maintain  her  as  such.  Fourth,  that  Poland,  Italy,  and 
Hungary  were  defeated  in  the  attempt,  in  which  they  did 
not  receive  British  or  French  support,  to  avert  this 
situation.  The  proceedings  in  the  Belvedere  Palace  were 
scarcely  more  than  a  formality ;  the  matter  was  settled, 
as  The  Times  later  remarked,  when  Herr  von  Ribbentrop 
went  to  Rome  on  27  October. 

Colonel  Beck,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  has  long 
been  working  to  bring  into  existence  a  "neutral  bloc**  in 
eastern  Europe,  to  consist  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania.  To  this  end  he  visited  Bucarest  on  19  October, 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  Rumanian  support  for  the  idea  of 
a  common  frontier  on  the  Carpathians  between  his 
country  and  Hungary.  His  visit  met  with  no  success ; 
Rumania,  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente,  and  including 
within  her  frontiers  over  a  million  Magyars  of  Tran- 
sylvania, feared  the  possible  consequences  of  restoring  too 
much  to  Hungary.  It  was  a  sadly  short-sighted  appre- 
hension. If  Colonel  Beck  had  been  backed  by  a  full 
measure  of  British  and  French  diplomatic  support,  and 
had  achieved  his  purpose,  a  great  step  towards  stability 
in  Europe  would  nave  been  taken.  The  granting  to  the 
Reich  of  what  Herr  Hitler  insists  is  "the  last  territorial 
demand'*  she  has  to  make  would  have  been  coincident 
with  a  substantial  check  to  Nazi  hegemony.  And 
Hungary  would  have  been  entrusted  again  with  the 
historic  purpose  of  the  masters  of  the  Danubian  Plain. 
Where  for  centuries  she  held  back  the  Turk  from  Europe, 
would  she  have  defended  Europe  from  the  disruptive 
influences  for  which  Czecho-Slovakia  has  since  the  War 
been  a  channel.  Poland  holds  the  northern  sector  in 
the  East ;  Hungary  could  have  held  the  southern. 

The  Vienna  Award  represents  no  more  than  an  uneasy 
compromise,  made  when  a  great  opportunity  for  real 
settlement  presented  itself.  It  was  little  more  than  a  trial 
of  strength  in  the  artificial  partnership  of  the  Berlin- 
Rome  axis.  It  cannot  last.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  a 
generation  from  now  its  terms  will  have  been  forgotten. 
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The  minorities  problem  has  not  been  solved ;  it  has 
merely  been  altered.  100,000  Slovaks  and  90,000 
Ruthenes  have  been  brought  within  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary,  which  now  has  a  Slav  minority  of  nearly  ten 
per  cent  of  her  population,  and  have  no  particular 
prospect  of  being  allowed  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 
The  Slavs  within  the  circle  of  the  Carpathians  can  never, 
while  they  are  divided  between  Buda-Pest  and  Prague, 
achieve  any  sort  of  unity  or  autonomy.  If  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  as  distinct  from  the  Magyar  frontier,  had  been 
taken  right  up  to  the  Carpathians,  to  include  all  the 
Slovaks  and  all  the  Ruthenes,  the  satisfaction  of  their 
legitimate  national  aspirations  would  have  been  relatively 
easy  to  achieve,  on  the  lines  that  have  been  indicated.  As 
things  are,  all  that  can  be  expected  is  Slav  agitation 
on  a  serious  scale.  It  may  be  expected  to  begin  with  the 
itimulatioo  of  Ubainian  nationalism  by  the  Reich.  If 
die  Munich  Agreement  paved  the  way  for  peace  between 
the  four  great  powers  of  the  West,  the  Vienna  Award 
left  a  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  that  must  either  be 
changed  or  produce  a  major  threat  to  peace  :  and  that 
probably  within  the  coming  year. 


{is^  December,  1938) 


Michael  Derrick. 


Christian  Morals  and  the 

Means  Test 

THE  problem  of  UnemploTment  is  in  its  essential 
analysis  a  simple  one.  The  unemployed  are  those 
men  and  women  whom  Society  under  the  present 
method  of  disposing  over  the  means  cannot  feed  and 
provide  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  men  in  a 
modem  community  are  of  course  not  actually  allowed 
to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold.  The  community,  with 
some  difficulty,  taxes  itself  just  sufficiently  to  keep 
these  alive,  and  thus  shows  tnat  it  has  in  some  small 
measure  been  inforced  by  the  Christian  ethic.  Apart 
from  the  claims  of  the  Christian  morals  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why,  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  unemployed  should  not  be  exterminated. 
Their  existence  is  not  conceived  of  as  serving  any  useful 
purpose.  The  argument  that  they  are  useful  as  con- 
sumers may  appeal  to  a  minority  of  economic  amateurs, 
but  it  is  of  course  nonsense.  For  the  act  of  consumption 
has  never  made  any  community  richer.  Only  production 
creates  wealth.  The  fact  that  a  belief  to  the  contrary 
could  gain  any  currency  merely  proves  that  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  going  mad. 

Another  minority  may  argue,  and  argue  rightly,  that 
the  annihilation  of  a  million  or  so  of  their  redundant 
fellow  citizens  might  intensify  the  disastrous  effects 
already  produced  by  a  declining  birth  rate.  But  com- 
paratively few  people  reason  this  way  just  at  present. 
Most  people  acquiesce  in  the  maintenance  of  the  unem- 
ployed because  they  recognize  their  rights  and  value  as 
human  beings,  and  niggardly  as  the  contribution  may  be, 
these  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made.  So  much 
must  be  accounted  for  righteousness. 

Now  I  said  just  now  that  the  unemployed  are  those 
men  and  women  whom,  with  the  present  method  of 
disposal  over  means  the  community  cannot  feed,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises  whether  we  are  not  in  duty 
bound  to  make  a  different  disposal  over  means.  Let  us, 
however,  first  get  a  clearer  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
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faulty  disposal  of  the  means  brings  about  unemployment. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  probably  be  more  accurate 
to  speak  of  a  faulty  use  of  savings.  This  arises  because 
the  principle  governing  their  application  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  exchangeable  commodities  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  gain,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  gain  in  exchange  ; 
for  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  shall  employ  the  word  gain 
throughout  this  article,"  That  principle  will  act 
increasingly  as  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
becomes  divorced  from  the  labour  that  is  applied  to 
them. 

If  I  have  a  sum  of  money  to  apply  to  enterprise,  I 
can  use  it  in  one  of  several  ways.  I  can  use  it  to  produce 
some  form  of  value  which  the  community  lacks  and 
cannot  obtain  by  ordinary  credit  facilities.  I  shall 
thus  help  widen  the  circle  of  exchange.  But  if  I  am 
ictuated  by  the  stimulus  of  gain  I  shall  probably  not  do 
this  at  all.  If  I  am  already  interested  and  powerful  in 
»me  particular  line  of  business,  I  shall  use  it  to  drive 
out  competitors  who  are  already  producing  some  estab- 
L-hed  form  of  value,  and  the  result  will  be  that  little 
or  nothing  is  added  to  the  community's  stock  of  wealth, 
my  owTi  addition  to  it,  such  as  it  is,  being  largely  offset 
by  the  bankruptcies  it  has  caused.  Again,  I  can  use  that 
sum  of  money  to  produce  some  new  form  of  value,  which 
replaces  older  forms,  and  can  thus  further  increase  the 
competition  for  the  consumers'  last  shilling.  In  such  an 
undertaking,  I  will,  if  I  can  command  sufficient  cash,  be 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  huge  apparatus  of  modern 
advertising  and  by  the  various  forms  of  disguised  publicity, 
and  the  general  judgement  on  such  a  process  today  would 
still  be  that  it  is  socially  useful  and  economically  sound. 

•  It  15  significant  of  our  extraordinary  muddleheadeiiness  in  rog.ird  to 
the  fundamentals  of  economics  that  the  words  "profit"  and  "gain"  can  be 
UMfl  to  denote  two  radically  different  things.  They  are  used  to  denote 
'hit  is  really  a  reward  or  payment  for  services  rendered,  or,  alternatively, 
»  payment  against  which  there  is  offered  no  commensurate  productive  re- 
luni.  This  latter  can,  in  every  case,  be  analysed  into  a  "gain  in  exchange" 
ibether  the  exchange  is  immediate  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  long-term  invest- 
ment, spread  over  a  number  of  years.  The  essence  of  all  such  transactions 
IS  that  the  sum  disbursed  is  less  than  the  total  ultimately  received  in 
tnnni,  and  no  productive  effort  is  put  forth  that  would  justify  the  incte- 
aient.  The  incentive  of  gain  in  exchange  is  not  in  itself  immoral,  nor  can 
It  be  held  that  a  reward  for  the  mere  use  of  capital  is  itself  intrinsically 
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The  premises  from  which  such  a  judgement  derives 
are  worth  examining.  It  is  assumed  in  the  first  place 
that  the  consumers*  judgement  is  free.  He  is  con- 
ceived as  weighing  up  carefully  each  act  of  choice,  and 
deciding  (after  hours  of  prayer  and  meditation)  that, 
say,  the  purchase  of  a  radiogram  on  the  instalment 
principle  is  worth  the  surrender  of  six  mutton  chops 
a  week.  Since,  therefore,  the  radiogram,  which  has 
cost  me  much  less  money  than  I  exact  from  the  pur- 
chaser, is  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  x  mutton 
chops,  I  am  held  to  have  created  out  of  nothing  the 
excess  of  x  mutton  chops  over  my   costs. 

There  are,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  two  grave 
fallacies  here.  First  of  all  the  idea  that  the  consumer's 
judgement  is  free  is  an  illusion.  The  notion  that  his 
readiness  to  surrender  six  mutton  chops  per  week  for  a 
radiogram  proves  that  he  is  getting  a  genuine  equivalent 
is  absurd.  All  that  it  proves  is  that  the  modern  properti- 
less  wage  earner,  wno  has  no  organic  place  in  the 
community  and  has  now  come  to  regard  his  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  as  normal,  is  singularly  ready  to  part 
with  the  little  money  that  he  has.  But  the  real  flaw  in 
the  argument  is  that  those  x  mutton  chops,  or  their 
monetary  equivalent,  which  have  now  become  my 
property,  will  not  be  handed  on  by  me  to  anybody 
else,  unless  I  have  another  fit  of  "business  vision",  and 
can  see  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  some  further 
enterprise  that  will  yield  me  some  new  increment  over 
costs.  If  I  cannot  do  this  (and  I  certainly  cannot  go  on 
doing  it  indefinitely)  the  surrender  of  the  mutton  chops 
will  not  make  the  community  richer.  It  will  merely 
make  some  butcher  bankrupt,  and  it  will  be  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  that  butcher  that  really  pays  for  my  gains. 

The  idea  that  the  remunerativeness  of  any  enterprise 
is  in  any  sense  the  measure  of  its  utility  is  therefore  an 
illusion,  and  to  permit  capital  to  be  guided  wholly  by 
considerations  of  remunerativeness  under  the  influence 
of  that  illusion  is  to  carry  black  superstition  into  the 
realms  of  statesmanship.  The  community's  needs  and 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  capital  under  the  stimulus  of 
gain  are  by  no  means  coincident  with  one  another.    They 
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are  Indeed  all  too  often  antagonistic.  Capital  flows  into 
cinemas,  chain  stores,  and  patent  medicine  ventures 
because  there  is  "monej'"  in  these  things.  Meanwhile, 
agriculture  is  denuded  because  capital  cannot  expect 
from  that  source  a  "reasonable  return".  Since  the 
more  capital  is  maldistributed,  the  more  it  will  make 
pure  gain  the' condition  of  its  employment,  the  result  is 
obvious.  Maldistributed  capital  ceases  to  be  an  instru- 
ment for  increasing  and  maintaining  our  common  fund 
of  real  wealth,  and  with,  it  our  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment, and  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  "raiding  machine" 
to  exact  revenues  for  absentee  owners.  The  dynamic  of 
lie  system  is  then  largely  the  drive  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  concerns  towards  complete  monopoly  and 
capital  resources  which  should  be  used  for  the  incre- 
ment of  necessary  wealth  and  consequent  employment 
eipansion  are  applied  to  processes  which  neither  achieve 
iliat  end  nor  indeed  profess  to  achieve  It.  The  effects 
of  such  a  system  are  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Agriculture,  the  key  industry  which  must  provide  the 
raw  material  In  the  shape  of  food  for  every  kind  of  work 
there  is,  is  starved,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  because  "there 
is  no  money  in  it".  Yet  many  agriculturists  could 
increase  production  if  they  had  capital  free  and  unen- 
cumbered by  usury  (which,  while  a  minority  holds  a 
stranglehold  on  capital,  is  like  saying  "if  they  possessed 
the  moon"),  and  an  even  greater  number  who  now  do 
not  produce  at  all  could  start  producing  if  they  could  be 
assured  of  a  stable  and  more  remunerative  price  level.* 

But  here  again  it  is  the  maldistribution  of  capital 
wealth  that  impedes  this  desirable  consummation.  For 
urbanization,  maldistribution,  and  monopoly  all  hang 
together.  Monopoly  thrives  on  the  cities,  and  their 
easily  controllable  markets,  and  the  cities  in  their  turn 

■  The  idea  that  the  world  as  a  whole  has  ever  suffered  from  "over- 
prr>]action",  and  that  our  economic  evils  are  due  to  a  mere  shortage  o( 
;n?tru meats  of  credit  by  which  that  over-production  could  be  implemented, 
i!  not  held  by  any  reputable  economist  (which  does  not  mean  that  credit  is 
neier  needlessly  short).  Over-production  sometimes  occurs  in  specific 
products,  whose  producers  then  fail  to  recover  their  costs.  In  other  words, 
production  gets  "out  of  step"  at  isolated  points.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
rnany  products  that  there  are  great  possibilities  of  expandinj;  production. 
But  It  IS  not  true  that  it  such  production  were  expanded  producers  could 
tT  on  recovering  their  costs. 
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are  based  on  cheap  food.  Such  a  system  will  obviously 
allow  only  the  more  favourably  placed  among  primary 
producers  to  produce  at  all.  When,  as  in  1937,  prices 
of  food  and  other  primary  products  show  a  tendency  to 
rise  and  thus  enable  the  less  favourably  situated  pro- 
ducers to  function,  the  whole  structure  collapses.  The 
whole  system  is  thus  geared  down  to  constant  under- 
production of  primary  wealth  and  has  its  huge  per- 
manent fringe  of  poverty.  It  will  only  yield  a  semblance 
of  sustenance  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  place  within  the  profit-earning  machine.  The  whole 
process  has  a  fitting  commentary  in  the  far  too  little 
quoted  passage  in  Quadragesimo  Anno.  I  will  quote  the 
whole  passage  in  full : 

Another  point,  however,  of  no  less  importance  must  not  be 
overlooked,  in  these  our  days  especially,  namely  that  opportunities 
for  work  be  provided  for  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 
This  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  scale  of  wages,  which 
multiplies  opportunities  for  work  as  long  as  it  remains  within 
proper  limits,  and  reduces  them  if  allowed  to  pass  these  limits. 
All  are  aware  that  a  scale  of  wages  too  low,  no  less  than  a  scale 
excessively  high,  causes  unemployment.  Now  unemployment, 
particularly  if  widespread  and  of  long  duration,  as  We  have  been 
forced  to  experience  it  during  Our  Pontificate,  is  a  dreadful 
scourge ;  it  causes  misery  and  temptation  to  the  labourer,  ruins 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  endangers  public  order,  peace  and 
tranquillity  the  world  over.  To  lower  or  raise  wages  unduly, 
with  a  view  to  private  profit,  and  with  no  consideration  for  the 
common  good,  is  contrary  to  social  justice,  which  demands  that  by 
union  of  efiFort  and  goodwill  such  a  scale  of  wages  be  set  up,  if 
possible,  as  to  oflFer  to  the  greatest  number  opportunities  of 
employment  and  of  securing  for  themselves  suitable  means  of 
livelihood. 

A  reasonable  relationship  between  different  wages  here  enters 
into  consideration.  Intimately  connected  with  this  is  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  prices  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  various 
economic  groups :  agrarian^  industrial^  etc.  Where  this  harmonious 
proportion  is  kepty  man^s  various  economic  activities  combine  and 
unite  into  one  single  organism  and  become  members  of  a  common  body^ 
lending  each  other  mutual  help  and  service. 

But  the  present  system,  so  far  from  achieving  a  correct 
relation  between  prices,  is  actually  based  on  an  incorrect 


h  the  recipient  gives  no  turther  productive  return 
which  are  greater  in  their  totality  than  the  actual 
invested.  Such  payments  as  I  have  already  pointed 
are,  for  the  most  part,  offset  by  the  abstinence  or 
of  somebody,  and  since  no  community  has  the  power 
lastain  losses  indefinitely,  or  enforce  abstinence 
md  a  certain  point,  there  is  naturally  a  limit  to  the 
°3sion  of  gain.  There  is  clearly  a  limit  to  the  amount 
venue  that  can  be  drawn  when  the  recipients  are  not 
cted  to  give  an  equivalent  in  productive  work. 
Drtunately,  the  expectation  of  such  revenue  is  in 
Y  cycle  cumulative.  A  proportion  of  the  com- 
ity's Income  is  saved  every  year,  and  the  holders  of 
.  savings  refuse  to  apply  them  unless  there  is  a 
pcct  of  gain.  Since  in  every  year  the  expectation 
evenue  from  new  savings  is  added  to  that  from 
igs  already  invested,  we  have  an  increasing  expecta- 
of  revenue  proceeding  concurrently  with  diminishing 
ibilities  of  supply,  and  thus  work  always  to  a  point 
re  the  sheer  logic  of  facts  must  lead  us  to  periodic 
.pse.     We  are  operating  a  system  which  not  only 

not  work  but  can  no  more  be  expected  to  work 
I  a  steam  engine  with  a  pentagonal  driving  wheel. 

mechanism  is  inherently  faulty, 
do  not  think  that  any  of  the  above  views  are  par- 
larly    controversial,    or    that    any    economist    would 
lusly  dispute  them.    We  have  to  ask  ourselves  how 
[he  power  of  the  human  will,  acting  in  accordance 
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ment  of  such  funds  or  such  capital  ?  Here  again  let  us 
be  careful  of  over-simplifying  the  issue.  The  preserva- 
tion of  a  certain  minimum  of  liquid  reserves  is  a  social 
necessity,  and  a  refusal  to  allow  funds  to  be  employed 
unless  such  employment  can  secure  a  return  of  costs  is  a 
legitimate  safeguard  against  bankruptcy.  To  some 
extent  the  insistence  on  profit  ensures  this.  To  msist 
that  funds  shall  only  be  used  when  a  return  that  is 
greater  than  cost  can  be  expected,  at  least  makes  it 
probable  that  returns  will  rarely  be  less  than  costs. 
Even,  however,  when  this  is  taken  into  account,  a  survey 
of  the  national  income,  to  say  nothing  of  ordinary  obser- 
vation, shows  clearly  that  too  many  people  are  holding 
the  community  up  to  ransom,  that  tnere  are  too  many 
people  riding  on  the  producers'  back  who  are  either 
giving  no  return  whatever  for  the  revenues  they  exact, 
or  who  are  exacting  revenues  and  often  excessive  revenues 
for  what  are  purely  notional  services. 

The  factors  therefore  which  determine  the  essential 
character  of  the  fluid  economy  of  capitalism  can,  in  their 
present  manifestation,  hardly  be  held  to  justify  them- 
selves. The  law  of  profits  and  the  great  overshadowing 
fact  of  social  insecurity  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  slight  advantages  deriving  from  making 
profitability  the  prime  determinant  in  our  affairs  are 
heavily  outweighed  by  the  havoc  so  caused.  We  have 
further  to  take  into  account  that  the  fluid  character  of 
our  economy  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  profits 
principle,  but  that  it  is  the  medium  through  which  a  not 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  profits  are  made.  Fortunes 
are  made  (perhaps  indeed  the  majority  of  modem 
fortunes  now  have  such  an  origin)  by  the  seizure  of 
transient  opportunities.  Not  only  does  the  fluctuating 
price  level  create  such  opportunities,  but  the  state  of 
chronic  under-employment  with  which  it  is  bound  up 
is  essential  to  their  successful  exploitation.  The 
entrepeneur  cannot  operate  unless  he  can  be  assured  of 
speedy  and  cheap  supply.  He  needs  a  buyers'  market 
as  regards  his  suppUes  both  of  capital  and  labour.  A 
flexible  labour  reserve  and  access  to  plentiful  supplies  of 
liquid  funds  are  the  essential  conditions  of  his  trade. 
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ust  have  both  labour  and  money  in  waiting  sub- 
ice  to  do  what  he  bids  and  when  he  bids  it.  If  he 
thrive,  therefore,  a  stable  organic  rhythm  is  un- 
ibie,  for  he  Uvea  by  its  non-attainment.  This  is 
jence  of  the  modern  dynamic  economy, 
lay  that  such  conditions  are  irremediable  is  absurd, 
bility  to  remedy  them  depends  on  our  willingness 
:e  and  suffer  inroads  on  individual  rights  of  property 
ain.  If  we  were  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
s  we  could  abolish  unemployment  within  a  year. 
.e  fact  is  that  under  the  present  order  such  measures, 
ing  as  they  would,  a  regrouping  and  reorganization 
onal  life,  and  involving,  above  all,  real  and  perhaps 
ing  tangible  sacrifice,  given  and  exacted,  are 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Unemployment  is  not 
because  we  are  not  sufficiently  concerned  about  it 
e  it.  We  are  sufficiently  concerned  about  it  to 
'  a  certain  journalistic  lachrymosity  and  shake  our 

but  we  tolerate  and  acquiesce  in  a  political  and 
nic  order  under  which  it  is  inevitable.     If  our 

.0  cure  it  were,  as  it  should  be,  a  burning  passion, 

acles  to  a  cure  would  simply  be  swept  aside.  In  a 
the  failure  to  cure  unemployment  results  from  a 

or  weakness  of  our  collective  will,* 
if  this  is  true,  what  is  our  position  in  morals  f 

!   accessories   to  the  denial  of  a   right  ?    Is   there 

a  right  to  mere  animal  sustenance,  also  a  right 

ction  ?    Does  not  such  a  right  arise  from  the  very 

of  a  man  as  it  was  created  by  God  ?  Is  not  such  a 
iierefore  a  debt  against  all  of  us  ?  If  therefore  we 
ue  collectively  to  employ  our  assets  for  gain  in 

manner  as  to  leave  this  debt  permanently  undis- 
d,  are  we  not  all  accessories  to  an  act  of  fraudulent 
iptcy  ?  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  certain 
.ting  consequences  arise  in  relation  to  a  measure 

was  some  time  ago  a  subject  of  acute  controversy, 

authoritarian  states  have,  in  point  of  iact,  destroyed  the  cyclic 
tna  of  unemployment,  and  are  correcting  the  distorted  relation 

town  and  country  by  precisely  such  nu  invasioD.  Hitler  takes 
eot.  of  all  company  profits,  and  makes  the  dividend  recipient  pay 
lajc  in  addition,  tf  my  contention  is  correct  that  most  company 
re  simply  a  tax  on  the  community,  then  Hitler's  action  is  simply 
ing  of  that  tax,  aad  this  would  appear  to  be  morally  justified. 
)1.  204  E 
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and  which  is  still  the  cause  of  undiminished  embitter- 
ment  among  the  poor.  This  measure  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Means  Test. 

The  essence  of  this  is,  as  the  reader  doubtless  knows, 
the  condition  that  an  unemployed  man  whose  statutory 
benefit   is   exhausted   shall,   before   further   benefit   is 

f  ranted,  prove  that  he  is  destitute  or  within  a  certain 
etermin^  margin  of  destitution,  and  that  his  relatives 
have  not  the  means  of  supporting  him.  Now  if  the  sole 
moral  ground  on  which  such  assistance  is  claimed  is 
nothing  but  a  right  to  support  bare  life,  then  the  pro- 
vision is  clearly  just,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  it  merely 
touches  the  man  himself.  The  obligation  placed  by  law 
on  the  relatives  is  a  di£Ferent  matter.  As  far  as  the 
man  himself  is  concerned  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  we 
are  concerned  with  nothing  more  than  a  bare  claim  to 
subsistence,  then,  while  the  means  of  sustaining  life 
remain,  the  destitute  has  no  claim  to  public  relief. 

But  what  if  the  right  is  a  wider  one  ?  What  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  right  to  a  Uving,  a  right  to  function 
to  partake  in  the  production  of  necessities  and  to  receive 
necessities  in  return  ?  What  if  our  unemployed  man  is 
unable  to  exercise  that  right  through  the  definite  fault  of 
another  or,  as  in  this  case  I  claim,  through  the  collective 
fault  of  all  us  ?  Does  not  the  character  of  such  a  man 
then  immediately  change  ?  Does  he  not  thereupon 
become  a  damaged  party y  and  is  he  not  on  those  grounds 
entitled  to  redress  ?  ouch  of  course  was  not  the  view 
of  the  legislators  who  introduced  this  series  of  measures, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  lawful,  if  my  general 
supposition  is  correct,  for  the  recipients  to  regard  these 
relief  payments  as  liquidating  a  part  of  that  debt 
This  money,  they  may  say,  is  owing  to  us  not  because  wc 
are  starving,  but  because  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  our  livelihood.  Now  if  that  claim  is  valid,  it  is  in  no 
way  conditioned  by  the  private  reserve  which  zsf 
particular  ind  vidua!  has  been  able  to  make,  nor  (and 
this  is  even  more  important)  has  the  fact  that  the  recdpt 
of  such  payments  would  have  a  deteriorating  effect  Oft 
the  character  of  the  recipient  any  bearing  on  the  mattoi^ 
If  a  debt  is  due  in  equity  it  has  got  to  be  paid  and  tbi 
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effect  of  such  payment  on  the  creditor  is  irrelevant.  If 
I  run  over  a  man  in  a  motor  and  incapacitate  him  from 
making  further  provision  for  his  family,  I  have  got  to 
pay.  And  if  a  man  were,  like  the  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Bdloc*s  poem,  the  victim  of  a  series  of  such  accidents 
aod 

The  damages  that  he  obtained  from  these 
Maintained  him  all  his  life  in  cultured  ease 

or  were  at  any  rate  sufficient  so  to  maintain  him,  it 
would  be  quite  useless  for  me  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  not  acquired  the  requisite 
degree  of  culture  to  employ  his  ease  with  the  discretion, 
that  he  might  use  his  new  effortless  affluence  to  indulge 
in  dram  drinking  or  proving  that  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
(peare  or  in  some  other  hideous  and  degrading  pursuit ; 
!  should  be  roundly  told  that  that  was  none  of  my 
business,  nor  would  it  get  me  off  one  halfpenny  of  my 
debt.  It  is  necessary  to  stress  this  point  because  the 
Means  Test  is  continually  being  defended  on  the  ground 
that  its  abandonment  might  have  a  demoralizing  effect. 
To  receive  money  without  having  to  work  for  it  would, 
we  are  told,  destroy  the  moral  fibre  of  the  working  class 
(though  holders  of  debentures  and  gilt-edged  securities 
are  always  treated  as  being  immune  from  this  strange 
pathological  misadventure).  The  argument  is  probably 
quite  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  if  my  main  contention 
is  correct,  it  is  irrelevant. 

Arguments  of  this  sort  unfortunately  help  to  obscure 
an  even  more  iniquitous  characteristic  of  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  it  is  not  irrelevant  here  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  was  itself  introduced  during  the 
critical  months  of  the  last  depression.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  during  a  depression  the  first  task  of  authority  is  to 
keep  a  certain  minimum  of  money  in  circulation.  For 
this  somebody  has  got  to  be  mulcted.  Somebody's 
income  or  somebody's  accumulation  has  got  to  be 
attacked.  In  the  judgement  that  he  generally  makes 
that  capital  should  not  be  dissipated  (which  is  a  different 
thing  from  redistributing  it)  the  statesman  is  undoubt- 
edly   right.     He    must    thus    attack     income,    and    he 
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should  clearly  attack  the  income  of  the  unproductive, 
or  of  those  whose  incomes  are  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  common  good  incommensurate  with  their  pro- 
ductivity. 

Such  a  course  would  be  logical  enough.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  slump  is  the  judgement  that  the 
community  is  **living  beyond  its  means".  The  phrase 
has  incurred  undeserved  censure  of  late,  but  it  expresses 
the  essential  truth  well  enough,  namely,  that  the  com- 
munity is  carrying  on  its  life  on  an  uneconomic  basis, 
above  all  that  it  is  carrying  too  many  people  who  are 
either  producing  nothing  or  producing  goods  and 
services  which  are  unessential  to  our  coUective  needs. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  the  statesman's  aim  to  bring 
about  a  readjustment  that  will  increase  the  supply  of 
necessities  (at  the  price  of  luxuries)  which  can  be  ex- 
changed against  one  another.  His  ultimate  aim  must  be 
a  more  balanced  type  of  capital  distribution.  But  his 
immediate  aim  is  to  keep  the  destitute  from  starving,  and 
justice  clearly  demands  that  those  whose  revenues  are 
in  any  way  parasitical  should  pay  the  price  to  the  very 
utmost  of  their  ability. 

Unfortunately  this  is  a  conclusion  that  he  shirks. 
He  fails  to  make  the  requisite  attack  on  income  and,  ' 
instead,  he  attacks  capital.  Since,  however,  he  dare  not 
attack  the  accumulation  of  the  well-to-do,  he  attacks  " 
and  dissipates  the  accumulations  of  the  poor.  He  thus  * 
works  to  preserve  that  stranglehold  of  a  minority  on  the  " 
means  of  production  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  ^ 
made,  and  sees  that  the  essential  grouping  of  capitalism —  ' 
a  fluid  labour  market  held  in  waiting  subservience  to  t  ^ 
minority  holding,  or  having  access  to,  the  bulk  of  the  ^ 
liquid  funds,  is  carefully  perpetuated.  * 

The  Means  Test  breaks  down  the  reserves  of  the  ^ 

■ 

poor.    It  thus  asserts  that  the  situation  which  it  helps  to  ^"^ 

recreate  is  normal  situation,  and  that  its  recreation  is  ^i 

more  important  than  the  safeguarding  of  almost  any  ^ 

other  human  right.     The  essential  capitalist  principle^  k 

the  sanctification  of  gain  at  the  expense  of  rignt  order,  ii 

asserts  itself  through  this  measure  in  yet  another  wav,  < 

and  that  a  very  insidious  and,  I  may  add,  a  thoroughly  k 

k 
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hypocritical  one.  It  is  hypocritical  because  it  professes 
loappea]  to  a  principle  tnat  is  in  itself  perfectly  sound, 
ihe  principle  of  family  solidarity  and  the  undoubted 
ia:y  that  sometimes  arises  for  children  to  maintain  their 
pirents.  The  trap  about  the  whole  thing  is  this,  that 
the  existence  of  thus  particular  duty  does  not  in  the  least 
oempt  other  people  from  their  obligations  towards  that 
pimcular  parent. 

If  I  owe  a  bill  to  my  g;rocer  and  he  summons  for  pay- 
ment before  the  county  court,  a  plea  on  my  part  that  the 
pijTueat  of  this  bill  would  relieve  the  grocer's  children 
oi  their  natural  obligations  and  that  I  would  thus  be 
undennining  the  principle  of  family  solidarity,  might 
provoke  laughter  but  would  certainly  lose  me  my  case. 
ut  the  trick  is  worked  time  and  again  in  the  sphere  of 
pcJitical  controversy  and  seems  in  particular  to  deceive 
those  who  work  professionally  among  the  poor.  I  cannot 
iiBigiiie  why.  But  I  do  know  this  for  a  fact  :  these 
iBen  and  women  will  in  all  good  faith  whip  themselves 
into  a  fury  about  some  little  girl  who  complains  of 
hamg  to  hand  over  to  her  father  the  few  shillings  she 
wms  to  spend  on  clothes  ;  yet  they  have  nothing  to 
uy  about  the  people  who  have  stolen  her  father's 
income. 

Foi  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply  this  :  that 
many  people  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  let  their 
capital  employ  women  making  and  selling  things  for 
women  to  buy.  This  is  at  present  the  expanding  market 
in  which  costs  are  low  and  returns  so  very  gratifying. 
It  therefore  pays  to  short-circuit  the  natural  bread- 
winner and  pass  the  money  through  the  hands  of  his 
daughter.  Even  if  you  insist  on  the  daughter  handing 
over  enough  to  her  parent  to  prevent  him  from  physi- 
cally starving  and  freezing  to  death,  there  still  remains  a 
sufficient  residual  income  for  you  to  net  back  a  sub- 
stantial portion  into  profits — and  that  is  all  the  talk  on 
family  solidarity  amounts  to.  It  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
piece  of  humbug  that  has  been  perpetrated  within  our 
generation. 

The  Means  Test  impUes  the  definite  acceptance  and 
affirmation  of  the  principles  by  which  the  trade  cycle 
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is  made  possible.  It  finally  afiirms  the  proposition  that 
the  power  to  exact  tribute  shall  be  the  supreme  and 
only  condition  governmg  the  employment  of  capital  and 
that  the  exaction  of  this  tribute  is  the  supreme  end  of 
our  collective  economic  e£Fort.  That  this  view  should 
persist  as  a  guiding  principle  of  policy  places  the 
democracies  in  a  position  of  moral  inferiority  to  other 
countries  in  at  least  one  very  important  particular.* 

J.  L.  Benvenisti. 

*  Throughout  this  article  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  use  of 
capital  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  about  economies  of  process.  There 
is  a  superstition  abroad  that  tibis  is  the  normal  object  of  emplojnng' 
capital.  But  such  uses  of  capital  are  today  very  rare,  as  a  glance  at  the 
issue  market  will  quickly  rev^.  If  every  time  ^looo  was  invested  some 
form  of  cheapening  were  to  result,  profits  could  of  course  expand 
indefinitely.  But  such  pleasant  results  only  take  place  in  the  land  ol 
make-believe. 
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t.    Muhael  Bakunin,  by  E.  H.  Can.    (Macmillan,  pp.  x,  501,  2$i.) 
t.    Lenin,  by  Christopher  Hollis.    (Longmans,  pp.  285,  10/.  6d^ 

IN  Russians  Work  in  France,  a  book  replete  with 
valuable  information,  Mr.  Reginald  Dingle  rightly 
sijs  that  "France  represents  the  last  hope  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  It  must  fight  there  or  go  down 
without  a  struggle."  Having  made  an  extensive  study 
of  Comintern  methods  and  activities,  this  writer  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  France  may  become  a 
"second  Spain".  Perhaps  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  for, 
both  as  an  ideology  and  as  a  poUtical  force  which  but  a 
sliort  time  ago  threatened  the  very  existence  of  Christian 
civilization,  Communism  is  on  the  wane.  It  may  yet 
flare  up  in  one  or  another  country,  may  still  achieve 
certain  political  successes,  but  no  longer  can  it  exercise 
any  lasting  influence  on  the  destiny  of  man.  Its  untruth 
ha;  been  exposed,  and  its  application  to  practical  life, 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusions,  has  shown  it  to  be 
utterly  unworkable,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  to  preserve  Communism  from  any  "heresy"  and 
the  ruthless  eradication  of  all  avowed  or  only  suspected 
enemies. 

But  whilst  Communism  is  everywhere  losing  ground, 
its  passage  will  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  mankind 
ii  an  inevitable  stage  in  its  development,  needed  to  open 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  men  to  a  higher  truth.  Com- 
munism (and  Socialism,  which  differs  from  it  only  by  its 
lack  of  courage  to  carry  out  its  theories  to  their  ultimate 
conclusions)  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of 
human  society  and  of  man  as  its  member.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  destroy  human  personality  by  transforming 
man  into  a  being  possessing  value  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
a  member  of  a  collective  body.  This  attempt  is  being 
carried  out  with  a  ruthless  intensity  that  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  future  generations.  The  advent  of  Com- 
munism was  inevitable,  because  the  world  had  reached 
i  stage  when  further  development  on  the  old  lines  was 
7' 
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impossible.  A  reviewer  of  Dr.  Maynard-Smith's  book 
on  Pre- Reformation  England  said  that  ^^England  (and  this 
should  refer  also  to  Europe  as  a  whole)  lost  at  the  Refor- 
mation— at,  and  not  by  it  only — ^two  high  qualities  of 
life  so  great  that  they  are  imperishable,  but  so  rare 
that,  once  lost,  it  takes  ages  to  recapture  them.  The  one 
was  a  certain  integrity  of  life  as  a  rounded  whole.  And 
the  other  .  .  .  might  be  called  Fraternity."  Indeed, 
at  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  as  in  subsequent 
centuries,  the  world  lost  its  organic  unity  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  diversity  of  its  members,  its  oneness^  all  the 
elements  which  welded  together  mediaeval  society  into 
one  living  body.  The  ensuing  era  of  unrestricted 
individualism,  which  led  to  the  capitalist  system  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  orgy  of  extreme  nationalism 
culminating  in  the  catastrophe  of  1914,  was  the  result 
of  the  rejection  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  unity 
of  the  mediaeval  world  had  been  built. 

Since  Russia  had  to  a  great  extent  preserved  this  ^ 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  it  was  natural  . 
that  Russians  transplanted  into  Western  Europe  would  ^ 
be  quick  to  sense  the  disintegration  of  human  society.  - 
Two  names  stand  out  among  these  Russians,  those  of  I 
Michael  Bakunin  and  Vladimir  Ulianov  (Lenin),  because  1 
of  their  efforts  of  "integration",  and  they  must  take  place  ^ 
next  to  another  "Oriental",  the  Jew  Karl  Marx,  in  whom  1 
Western  individualism  could  not  obliterate  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish  Messianism,  though  in  his  vision  it  is  not 
the  Jews  but  the  proletariat  which  became  the  chosen 
race.     It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Bakunin  and  Lenin, 
had  they  remained  in  Russia,  would  ever  have  become 
apostles  of  the  two  great  revolutionary  ideologies — Anar-  ^ 
chism  and  Socialism.      In  a  country  where  a  spirit  of ' 
rebellion  was  inherent  to  the  people  they  might  havc^ 
headed  revolts,   but  without  having  encountered  the 
contradictions  of  the  Western  world  they  would  scarcely  ' 
have  been  able  to  embody  their  thoughts  into  a  whole  ^ 
system.     For,  despite  the  rebellious  temperament  of  her  ^ 
people,  Russia  as  a  whole  had  preserved  her  organic^ 
structure  from  the  Middle  Ages  well  into  the  eighteenth  ^ 
and  even  nineteenth  centuries.    Classes  were  segregated^ 
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in  conformity  with  their  service  to  the  State  :  this  was 
particularly  the  case  of  the  dvoriane  (gentry),  with  whom, 
as  Professor  Kluchevsky  points  out,  personal  ownership 
of  landed  estates  became  a  corporate  privilege  solely  of 
the  class  of  state  servitors,  even  as  military  service  was 
assigned  to  it  as  its  special  corporate  obligation.  The 
peasants  had  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  personal  service 
on  the  land  of  squires,  whose  bondsmen  or  serfs  they 
gradually  became.  Peter  the  Great  had  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  each  citizen  from  himself  down- 
wards ;  to  quote  again  Professor  KJuchevsky :  "He 
realized  that  a  State  should  make  its  first  and  foremost 
aim  the  weal  of  that  State's  contained  population,  not 
3.  dynastic  interest,  and  that  the  means  to  that  end  lay 
ia  legality,  in  assured  preservation  of  rights,  civil 
and  political,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sovereign's  authority  was  not  the  Sovereign's  private, 
hereditary  asset,  but  an  obligation  to  perform  his  duties 
as  Tsar,  and  to  shape  his  policy  so  that  the  Empire  should 
be  served  thereby,  and  the  Empire  alone." 

A  severe  blow  to  this  ideal  was  dealt  by  his  grandson, 
Peter  III,  whose  Uitaz  of  l8th  February,  1762,  abolished 
compulsory  service  for  noblemen.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  privileges  based  upon  obligations  for  the 
common  weal  was  undermined,  yet  it  needed  another 
century  and  the  growth  of  industrial  capitaHsm  to  rid 
Russia  of  the  old  structure  of  her  organic  unity.  It  is 
easy  to  trace  in  the  legislation  of  Catherine  II  and  her 
successors  the  same  conception  of  a  hierarchical  structure 
of  society,  whereby  each  class  was  considered  an  homo- 
geneous entity  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  its  members 
and  for  their  obligations  to  the  State.  Even  after  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1861  and  until  the  twentieth 
century  the  Russian  rural  community  was  maintained  by 
law  as  a  self-governing  entity,  and,  whilst  its  dependence 
upon  the  squire  had  ended,  popular  imagination  still 
believed  in  their  unbroken  unity.  A  traditional  sentence 
Russian  peasants  were  wont  to  address  to  their  squires, 
"We  are  yours,  you  are  ours",  expressed  their  idea  of 
mutual  service.  It  was  only  when  the  people  felt  that 
the  gentry  and  the  higher  authorities  neglected  their 
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obligations  towards  them  that  they  rose  in  revolt  and 
gave  way  to  that  anarchist  instinct  of  destruction  which 
is  dormant  in  ahnost  every  Russian.  There  is  a  strange 
duality  in  the  Russian  character — an  inborn  sense  of 
equity,  a  sincere  desire  that  the  social  order  be  grounded 
in  justice,  and  simultaneously  a  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
passes  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia's  troubled  history. 
Maybe  the  contradiction  would  not  appear  so  great  if 
we  remembered  that  these  risings  mostly  had,  or  aspired 
to  assume,  a  mass,  a  "world"  (mir),  character. 

Michael  Bakunin,  of  whom  Professor  Carr  has  given  us 
a  brilliant  biography,  was  both  rebel  and  dreamer  of  a 
new  social  order,  j^ut  he  was  mainly  a  rebel,  and  this 
biography  conveys  the  impression  that  he  was  only  a 
turbulent  revolutionary,  a  demagogue.  Were  it  so, 
could  he  have  engendered,  so  to  say,  contemporary 
Anarchism  ?  Bakunin  was  bom  in  an  old  noble  family ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  mutineer  by  nature  who  from 
boyhood  was  always  inciting  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
to  rebellion  against  parental  authority.  Later  he  in- 
variably got  himself  mixed  up  in  every  revolutionary 
outbreak  and  conspiracy  which  occurred  in  Europe 
between  1848  and  1871.  As  his  biographer  puts  it :  "A 
sure  instinct  drew  Michael  Bakunin  to  the  scene  of  pro- 
spective maximum  disturbance."  He  made  his  (Ubut  on 
the  Paris  barricades  in  1848,  and  these  were  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life  :  "Bakunin  .  .  .  was  on  his  feet  from  four 
or  five  o'clock  one  morning  till  two  o'clock  the  next ; 
and  life  was  one  constant  round  of  assemblies,  meetings, 
clubs,  processions,  marches  and  demonstrations.  He 
preached  destruction  so  long  as  there  was  anything  left  to 
destroy.  He  preached  rebellion — even  when  there  was 
nothing  left  to  rebel  against.  He  was  less  interested  in 
the  constructive  work  of  building  up  the  new  order." 
In  March  he  was  already  rushing  through  Germany  to 
fan  the  flames  of  revolution  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
hoped  for  a  rising  in  Poland  which  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  revolution  in  Russia  against  the  oppressive  regime  of 
Nicholas  I.  Expelled  from  Berlin,  Bakunin  settled  in 
Breslau,  whence  he  went  to  Prague  to  attend  a  Pan- 
Slav  Congress  which,  to  his  intense  delight,  ended  in  an 
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insurrection.  He  was  then  a  Pan-Skvist,  and  dreamt  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  ensuing 
emancipation  of  all  Slav  minorities,  which  would  be 
welded  into  a  free  Slav  Federation.  Already  in  Paris  he 
had  made  his  famous  speech,  calling  the  Poles  to  fight  at 
tlie  side  of  Russians  for  the  freedom  of  their  respective 
countries.  When  the  Poles  cold-shouldered  his  appeal 
Bakunin  focused  his  hopes  upon  the  Czechs,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  enemies  of  the  hated  Germans  and 
democrats  like  himself.  Deception  followed  soon  enough. 
Trae,  the  Slavs  loathed  Germans,  but  above  aU  others 
thejr  hated  German  democrats  who  were  also  Pan- 
Germans,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  they  preferred 
the  Habsburgs  to  suppress  the  insurrections  of  German 
and  Hungarian  democrats.  This  shattered  Bakunin's 
dreams  :  Slav  nationalism  appeared  as  the  ally  of  the 
forces  of  reaction ;  loyal  Slav  troops,  cheered  on  by 
the  Czech  bourgeoisie,  marched  under  Windischgraetz 
against  Czech  workers.  Then  Croat  forces  under 
Radetzl^  strangled  Italian  democracy,  and  Jellacic, 
the  Croat  leader,  helped  Windischgraetz  to  suppress  a 
rising  in  Vienna. 

Bakunin  reacted  to  this  deception  by  an  Appeal  to  the 
Slavs.  In  it,  whilst  insisting  on  the  disintegration  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  consequent  liberation  of  the 
Slavs,  he  no  longer  viewed  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  revolu- 
tionary factor.  His  hopes  now  centred  upon  the 
workers,  and  even  more  so  upon  the  peasants,  especially 
in  Russia.  His  mind  now  developed  along  anarchist 
lines  :  "We  must  overthrow,"  he  wrote,  "the  material 
and  moral  conditions  of  our  present-day  life.  We  must 
overthrow  from  top  to  bottom  this  effete  social  world, 
which  has  become  impotent  and  sterile,  and  could  not 
support  or  sustain  so  great  a  mass  of  freedom.  We  must 
first  purify  our  atmosphere  and  transform  completely 
the  milieu  in  which  we  live,  for  it  corrupts  our  instincts 
and  our  wills,  and  contracts  our  heart  and  our  intellig- 
ence. The  social  question  takes  the  form  primarily  of 
the  overthrow  of  society."  This  Appeal  seemed  too 
drastic  for  the  German  democrats,  and  its  German 
translation  was  published  in  a  censored  form,  the  social 
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aspect  being  scarcely  mentioned.  We  must  note  here 
tnat  Bakimin  had  an  entirely  wrong  conception  of  the 
peasantry,  especially  the  Russian  peasants.  He  viewed 
them  through  the  eyes  of  Baron  Hazthausen,  a  mysti- 
cally minded  German  traveller  who  had  visited  Russia 
in  the  early  'forties  and  written  a  book  which  misled  both 
progressives,  like  Bakunin,  and  conservatives  of  the 
Slavophil  type.  Influenced  by  Haxthausen,  Bakunin 
perceived  in  the  Russian  village  community  a  survival  of 
primitive  Communism,  whilst  the  Slavophils  imagined 
It  to  be  based  on  an  equalitarian  principle  of  distributive 

{'ustice,  a  mainstay  of  national  life,  and  of  the  monarchy, 
toth  were  wrong,  for,  as  was  demonstrated  later,  the  old 
Muscovite  community  was  based  not  on  any  equalitarian 
"distributist"  principle,  but  on  that  of  a  more  productive 
utilization  of  the  land  in  the  interests  of  the  otate. 

As  to  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  Bakunin 
merely  anticipated  in  1848  the  events  of  1918.  Marx 
and  Engels  especiaUy  ridiculed  his  plan  of  the  creation  of 
two  States,  one  composed  of  Czechs,  Moraves  and  Slovaks; 
the  other  of  Southern  Slavs  together  with  those  of 
Turkey.  Reading  today  Engels'  objections  in  his 
article  in  the  Neu^  Rheinische  Zeitungy  one  has  to  agree 
that  the  happenings  of  this  last  year  proved  that  national 
problems  could  not  be  solved  as  simply  as  Bakunin  had 
imagined. 

The  melodramatic  participation  in  the  Dresden  up- 
heaval of  May  1849  ^^^  short  the  first  stage  of  Bakunin's 
revolutionary  career.  Arrested  in  Chemnitz,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  Saxon  Government,  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  ;  then  handed  over  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment for  his  participation  in  the  Prague  insurrection, 
condemned  to  death  for  a  second  time  and  finally  turned 
over  to  the  Russian  Government,  which  had  already  con- 
demned him  in  1844  to  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  For  a 
term  of  six  years  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  fortresses  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  of  Schlusselburg,  then  deported  to 
Siberia,  where,  as  usual  under  the  Imperial  regime, 
supervision  was  so  slack  that  Bakunin  absconded  in  the 
autumn  of  1861. 

We  shall  not  foDow  his  revolutionary  activities  during 
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this  second  period,  from  1861  to  his  death  in  1876. 
Professor  Caix  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  this  peculiar 
character,  ever  plotting,  conspiring,  quarrelling  im- 
partially with  friends  and  foes  alike ;  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  schemes  and  enterprises,  the  curious  inconsistencies 
of  his  nature  and  the  chaoric  character  of  his  tenets. 
Most  important  in  this  period  were  Bakunin's  relations 
and  subsequent  rupture  with  Marx — a  quarrel  between 
anarchists  and  communists,  the  sequence  of  which  we 
have  just  witnessed  among  Red  factions  in  Spain. 
Though  Bakunin  was  enroUed  in  1868  as  member  of  the 
Geneva  section  of  the  International,  he  was  always  a 
turbulent  member.  At  the  second  Congress  of  the 
League  of  Peace  and  Freedom  in  Geneva  the  same  year 
he  denied  being  a  communist :  declaring  himself  a  col- 
kctivist,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  State,  since 
every  State  is  naturaUy  evil  by  the  purpose  for  which  it 
exists — ^the  negation  of  human  justice,  freedom  and 
morality.  The  Church  and  God  Himself  were  also  un- 
aocrotable  to  him  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  very  idea 
of  God  was  tantamount  to  the  abdication  of  man's 
reason  and  liberty.  His  hatred  of  Christianity,  and 
especially  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  he  nevertheless 
considered  "the  only  consistent,  legitimate  and  divine 
church",  was  possibly  due  to  the  influence  of  Italian 
freemasons  with  whom  he  came  in  close  contact  in 
Florence  in  1864  (though  he  became  a  freemason  as 
earlv  as  1845  in  Paris).  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Florence 
that  he  wrote  his  important  essay  God  and  the  StaU^  in 
which  he  rejects  every  authority,  whether  of  God  or  of 
men  :  "Consequently  ...  no  external  legislation  and  no 
authority — one,  for  that  matter,  being  inseparable  from 
the  other,  and  both  tending  to  the  servitude  of  society 
and  the  degradation  of  the  legislators  themselves."  He 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  specialists  in  their  own 
specialities,  but  not  as  rulers,  and  pictured  an  order  in 
which  "each  directs  and  is  directed  in  his  turn.  There- 
fore there  is  no  fixed  and  constant  authority,  but  a 
continual  exchange  of  mutual,  temporary,  and  above  all 
voluntary,  authority  and  subordination".  The  greatest, 
or  perhaps    unique,  authority    which    Bakunin   would 
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accept  was  the  "power  of  collective  sentiment",  "the 
natural  and  inevitable  solidarity  which  binds  men  to- 
gether*'. 

Professor  Carr  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  struggle 
between  Marx  and  Bakunin.  Both  pursued  the  same 
object,  but  their  ways  and  methods  to  attain  it  differed 
widely.  Temperamentally  they  were  antipodes,  and 
their  interpretation  of  Hegel,  their  common  teacher, 
conflicted.  Whilst  Marx,  together  with  the  younger 
Hegelians,  developed  along  materialistic  lines,  Bakunin 
remained  a  Hegehan  idealist.  Mr.  Can,  however,  may 
be  mistaken  when  he  views  Bakunin  as  an  out-and-out 
individualist.  True  that  he  valued  freedom  above 
everything,  but  this  freedom,  carried  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  anarchism,  to  universal  destruction  by  the 
irrational  elemental  forces  of  a  revolutionary  mob, 
belonged  to  mankind  in  its  totality,  not  to  any  individual 
group.  For  him  Unity  was  "the  goal  to  which  mankind 
moves  by  necessity*',  and  "Societ/'  the  "natural  means 
of  existence  of  men  independent  of  any  contract". 
Practically  all  Bakunin's  writings  are  not  those  of  an  in- 
dividualist, and  Berdyaev  is  right  in  saying  that  "In 
contrast  with  Max  Stimer,  Bakunin's  anarchism  is  anti- 
individual,  collective,  communist.  Bakunin  repudiated 
personality  and  its  independent  worth  and  autonomy." 
In  spite  of  his  inherent  spirit  of  rebellion  Bakunin,  like 
the  true  Russian  he  was,  deeply  felt  the  unity  of  man- 
kind and  believed  in  its  essential  goodness.  The  only 
thing  which  had  to  be  done  was  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
everything  that  stood  in  the  way  of  man's  progress — 
God,  the  State,  law  and  every  organization,  tne  natural 
instinct  of  man  sufficing  to  lead  him  to  perfection. 

The  views  of  Marx  and  his  disciple  Lenin  differed 
from  Bakunin's  not  as  regards  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
classless  society  and  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
State,  but  as  to  the  form  this  society  was  to  assume. 
Bakunin,  the  anarchist,  visualized  a  universal  com- 
munity of  free  men,  knowing  no  law,  either  human  or 
divine,  but  Marx  and  Lenin  perceived  this  perfect 
society  as  a  well-organized  whole,  governed  for  the  good 
of  the  community.     It  fell  to  Lenin  to  mould  on  a  grand 
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scale  this  new  society  which,  developing  gradually,  would 
engulf  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Christopher  Hollis'  interesting  book  sheds  some 
light  upon  the  personality  of  that  remarkable  man.  The 
writer's  sources  being  limited,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Russia's  political  and  social  background  somewhat  incom- 
plete, the  work  is  naturally  not  perfect.  But  we  mention 
these  minor  shortcomings  only  because  the  biography  is 
so  excellent,  easily  the  best  and  most  vivid  study  of 
Lenin,  Mr.  HoUis  succeeds  in  painting  a  full-size 
portrait  of  the  man  who  showed  at  his  best  in  his  relations 
to  his  famUy,  a  man  of  modest  bourgeois  tastes  in  private 
life,  yet  withal  the  ruthless  fanatic  of  a  single  idea,  the 
professional  revolutionary,  the  leader  bent  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  his  plans,  whatever  the  cost.  The  predomi- 
nant trait  of  Mr.  Hollis'  Lenin  is  an  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  ideal ;  having  once  accepted  Marxist  teaching  in 
hia  youth,  he  clung  to  it  tenaciously  throughout  his  life. 
He  was  not  the  initiator  of  the  philosophy  upon  which 
the  system  was  built,  nor  did  he  take  any  interest  in 
abstract  speculations,  but,  having  once  defined  his  con- 
ception of  the  orthodox  Marxist  doctrine,  he  jealously 
guarded  it  from  any  heretical  deviations  towards 
Mechanism  or  Idealism.  He  understood  his  mission  to 
be  the  promotion  of  World  Revolution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  triumphant  Marxism  on  the  ruins  of  other 
obsolete  systems.  There  may  have  been  a  moment — 
though  Mr.  HolHs  denies  it— when  these  dreams  were 
uncomfortably  near  realization  ! 

Lenin  is  depicted  as  a  shrewd  politician,  an  opportunist 
when  circumstances  demanded  it,  yet  a  perfcrvid  stickler 
to  his  own  creed.  As  politician  he  readily  collaborated 
with  people  who  did  not  share  his  views  or  who  denied 
him  the  blind  obedience  he  exacted  from  his  followers. 
M\  his  relations  with  Trolzky,  whom  he  both  disliked  and 
distrusted,  were  based  on  the  understanding  of  Trotzky's 
genius,  which  could  be  utilized.  When  expedient,  he 
never  scrupled  to  reverse  his  policy,  the  outstanding 
eiample  of  such  a  "tactical  retreat"  being  the  pro- 
clamation of  NEP  (New  Economic  Policy),  which  was 
the  very  negation  of  Communism.     But  he  argued,  and 
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rightly,  that,  whilst  NEP  was  a  reversion  to  Capitalism, 
as  long  as  the  government  was  in  communist  hands  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  capitalist  domination.  However, 
admitting  the  necessity  of  compromise,  Lenin  ruthlessly 
maintained  the  unity  and  integrity  of  his  own  party. 
Very  early  he  grasped  the  necessity  of  banding  together* 
a  small  and  ^Very  conspiratorial  and  solid  nucleus  of 
professional  revolutionaries'\  He  had  in  view  men  and 
women  ready  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  revolution 
and  to  the  perfecting  of  its  technique.  They  had  to  face 
privations  and  live  as  best  they  could,  and  above  all  they 
had  to  be  blindly  obedient  to  the  chosen  absolute  ruler. 
The  number  of  such  dedicated  revolutionaries  was  not 
as  important  as  was  their  utter  trustworthiness.  They 
had  to  be  absolutely  devoted  and  as  absolutely  orthodox 
in  their  Marxian  faith,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  in  the  way 
Lenin  chose  to  interpret  Marx.  These  were  to  form  the 
"general  stafP* ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were  the 
small  fry,  the  "privates" — ^people  in  town  and  factory 
willing  to  join  the  Party;  and  in  between — a  whole 
hierarchy  of  intermediate  officers,  as  necessity  might 
demand.  Of  tactics  they  should  be  told  as  much  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
task — ^and  no  more.  His  rivals,  the  Mensheviks^  were 
prompt  to  understand  that  Lenin's  creed  contained 
germs  of  a  tyranny  in  comparison  with  which  all  earlier 
tyrannies  would  pale.  But  their  criticisms  left  Lenin 
undisturbed ;  liberty  was  for  him  but  a  "bourgeois 
love" ;  moreover,  industrialism  had  already  killed  the  love 
of  liberty  among  the  workers :  "Thanks  to  its  factory 
schooling",  the  proletariat  would  accept  any  tyranny. 
He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  majorities  and  for 
elected  bodies  :  when  in  power  he  tolerated  the  election 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  a  concession  to  his 
followers,  only  to  dissolve  it  immediately  it  had  assembled. 
His  attitude  to  the  sacredness  of  human  personality 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  his  general  philosophy. 
When  Friedrich  Adler  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Count  Sturgk,  the  Austrian  Premier,  Lenin  condemned 
this  act  not  because  he  believed  in  the  sancrity  of 
human  life,  but  merely  because  such  individual  terrorist 
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I  weie  harmful  to  the  revolatioiuiy  cause ;  however, 

rorist  acti  are  justified  ^Srhen  thejr  are  directly  linked 

h  the  mass-movement''.    Therefore  he  was  consistent 

en,  after  the  murders  of  Uritzbr  and  Volodarsfy,  he 

leashed  the  Red  Terror  against  all  suspected  of  counter-  i 

t>latiQnar7  mnpathies.    The  rising  of  the  Kronstadt  ; 

brs  in  Maroi  1921  marked,  as  Mr.  HoUis  says,  a  new 

ase  in  Bolshevik  history.    These  men  were  convinced 

nmnnists,  and  all  they  demanded  was  free  and  secret  ! 

ting  for  the  Party's  Central  Committee.    They  were 


orcflessly  butchered  for  having  dared  challenge  the 

dunity   of  the   rulers.     ''At    Kronsudt   they   (the  fl 

Isheviks)  did  not  loll  those  whom  they  thought  dass-  i 

smies;    they  called  class-enemies  those  whom  they 

died  to  kilL    The  Marxian  language  was  used  as  a 

nt  rhetoric  of  abuse  of  those  whom  it  was  convenient 

murder.    It  is  a  trick  that  has  been  played  by  Stalin 

recent  years.    It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  it  was 

ain  and  Trotzky  who  taught  it  to  him." 

Lenin's  attitude  to  men,  nis  elation  at  the  coming 

xrld  war  with  its  human  hecatombs,  is  understandable  | 

len  his  atheism  is  realized.    ''Lenin  was  not  a  free  i 

inker  ;  he  did  not  profess  to  be.    He  was  a  dogmatic 

idst,  so  fixed  in  his  dogma  that  he  refused  even  to 

KHiss  the  question."    For  Lenin  the  idea  of  God  and 

en   an   inclination  to  any  form  of  spirituality  was 

athema,  and  his  biographer,  dismayed  by  this  uncom- 

omising  fanaticism,  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.    Yet  this 

nstitutes  the  central  point  in  the  struggle  of  Com- 

onism  against  Christianity.    It  is  not  enough  to  say 

at  it  is  due  to  Lenin's  alleged  Mongolian  origin  or  to 

me     vague    influences    of    Russian    pseudo-mystical 

itarianism.    The  same  hatred  of  every  religion  is  to  be 

and   in  Marx  and  Engels  (the  latter  in  nowise  an 

)riental'')j  and  it  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  communist 

;tem.  As  Professor  Berdyaev  points  out :  "Communism 

actual  fact  is  the  foe  of  every  form  of  religion,  and 

3ecially  of  Christianity ;  not  as  a  social  system,  but  as 

df  a  religion.     It  wants  to  be  a  religion  itself,  to  take 

e  place  of  Christianity.'*    It  is  true  that  both  Marx 

d  Lenin  saw  Christianity  subservient  to  capitalism  and 

VoL  204  ^ 
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liberalism,  but  Lenin  revolted  at  the  mere  thought  that 
Christianity  might  recover  its  integrity  and  that  its 
traditions  could  be  restored :    "A  Catholic  priest  who 
violates  young  girls  is  much  less  dangerous  to  ^democracy* 
than  a  priest  who  does  not  wear  surplices,  priests  without 
vulgar  religion,  ideological  and  democratic  priests  who 
preach  the  creating  and  making  of  little  goos/'     In  its 
essence  true  Communism  is  totalitarian;    it  embraces 
mankind,  claiming  the  possession  of  the  entire  man  ;  any 
other  system  advancing  similar  claims  cannot  be  tolerated, 
but  must  be  considered  as  the  enemy ^^zr  excellence.     It 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  kind  of  Oriental  mysticism 
influenced  the  formation  of  this  "religious"  aspect  of 
communist  ideology — it  was  the  conception  of  mankind 
as  an  entity,  the  idea  that  the  individual  has  no  other 
value  except  as  a  member  of  this  collectivity.     The 
significance  of  Marxism  was  its  claim  to  the  creation  of 
this  new  "collective  man".    This  was  to  be  achieved 
through  organization,  and  it  marked  the  cleavage  between 
Marxism  and  Anarchism.     Bakunin  did  not  believe  in 
organizing  the  proletariat,  whilst  Lenin  spent  his  life 
working  for  this  object,  yet  both  were  inconsistent  in  the 
way  they  put  their  creed  in  practice.     Whilst  believing 
in  complete  freedom,  Bakunin  to  the  end  strove  to  form 
a  strictly  disciplined  inner  party,  almost  on  the  lines  of 
Lenin's  "Old  Guard",  the  secret  International  Brother- 
hood of  which  he  was  to  be  the  autocrat.     Lenin,  whilst 
insisting  on  organization,  started  in  191 7  by  letting  loose 
the  forces  of  anarchy  :  his  call  to  "rob  the  robbers",  his 
incitement  to  the  peasants  to  seize  all  the  land,  was  a 
tactical  manoeuvre  in  direct  opposition  to  Marxism.     So 
was  the  establishment  of  the  "Committees  of  the  Poor" 
and  the  promise  that  the  land  would  remain  the  property 
of  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  temporary  return  to 
capitalism  in  192 1. 

Both  Bakunin  and  Lenin  laboured,  as  they  imagined, 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  future  generations ;  both  were 
collectivists,  however  widely  their  conception  of  col-  ^ 
lectivity  differed.  The  former  visualized  it  as  something  \ 
loosely  piled  together  with  no  inward  or  outward  power  ij 
of  cohesion ;    the  latter  maintained  its  unity  by  rigid 
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outward  forms  which,  though  keeping  the  parts  together, 
permitted  of  no  development  from  within.  Neither 
could  see  mankind  as  a  living  organism  which  has  to  grow 
and  develop  or  wither  and  die.  The  world  has  witnessed 
the  outcome  of  both  teachings.  Stalin  is  Lenin's  in- 
evitable and  logical  successor,  and  the  man  who  succeeds 
Stalin,  if  he  professes  the  same  creed,  will  have  to  follow 
in  his  steps,  for  there  will  be  no  other  choice.  Bakunin's 
unrestricted  freedom  has  been  demonstrated  by  his 
disciples  in  Barcelona,  where  they  are  said  to  have  sur- 
passed even  the  communists  in  atrocity.  Both  Com- 
munism and  Anarchism  are  out  to  extirpate  man's  dignity 
through  the  perversion  of  his  nature.  As  Mr.  Hollis 
uys,  by  "refusing  to  admit  that  they  were  less  than 
God"  these  men  "made  themselves  in  the  end  less  than 
Man,  and  became  incapable  of  those  little  decencies  and 
charities  of  which  even  the  normal  man  is  capable". 
Both  Communism  and  Anarchism  have  been  carried  to 
their  logical  conclusion  :  having  started  with  the  in- 
tention to  improve  mankind,  they  achieved,  to  quote 
Pope  Pius  XI,  "the  ruin  of  intelligence  and  even  of 
human  nature".  And  yet  the  Christian  solution  is 
simple.  Maybe  it  is  because  of  its  very  simplicity  that 
these  men  in  their  overweening  pride  disdained  it. 
This  solution  consists  in  the  recovery  of  the  lost  integrity 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  realization  of  mankind  as  one 
living  body,  as  an  organic  whole. 

In  the  Encyclical  Quadragenmo  Anno  the  Pope  has 
spoken  of  this  living  body,  the  Church.  Having  explained 
that  union  of  hearts  and  minds  may  be  attained  through 
charity  united  to  justice,  he  continues  : 

Yet  this  union,  binding  men  together,  is  the  main  principle  of 
stability  in  aU  institutions,  no  matter  how  perfect  they  mav  seem, 
which  aim  at  establishing  social  peace  and  promoting  mutual  aid. 
lo  its  absence,  as  repeated  experience  proves,  the  wisest  regulations 
come  to  nothing.  Then  only  will  it  be  possible  to  unite  all  in 
harmonious  striving  for  the  common  good,  when  all  sections  of 
society  have  the  intimate  conviction  that  they  are  members  of  a 
single  family  and  children  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father,  and 
further,  that  they  are  "one  body  in  Christ,  and  everyone  members 
one  of  another",  so  that  "if  one  member  sufier  anything,  all 
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memben  suffer  with  it".  Then  the  rich  and  others  in  power  will 
change  their  former  negligence  of  their  poorer  brethren  into 
solicitous  and  effective  regard ;  will  listen  with  kindly  feeling  to 
their  just  complaints,  and  will  readily  forgive  them  the  faults  and 
mistakes  they  possibly  make.  Workingmen  too  will  lay  aside  all 
feelings  of  hatred  or  envy,  which  the  instigators  of  social  strife 
arouse  so  skilfully.  Not  only  will  they  cease  to  feel  weary  of  the 
position  assigned  them  by  divine  Providence  in  human  society; 
they  win  become  proud  of  it,  well  aware  that  every  man  by  doing 
his  duty  is  working  usefully  and  honourably  for  the  common  good 
and  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Him,  who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  chose  to  become  a  carpenter  among  men,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Son  of  a  carpenter. 

These  words  should  be  repeated  again  and  again  until 
they  are  branded  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  for 
they  show  on  what  foundation  all  true  social  acdvitr 
should  be  based.    Actually  or  potentially  the  Church 
embraces  mankind.   Not  all  are  aware  of  diis ;  many  are 
in  open  rebellion  and  can  be  compared  to  those  cells  of 
the  human  body  which  grow  to  the  detriment  of  others 
and  consequently  of  the  whole  organism.    To  be  "one 
body  in  Christ"  excludes  that  exaggerated  individualism 
against  which  rose  Anarchism  and  Socialism  with  their 
mendacious  promises.    Unity  in  the  "one  body"  means 
neither  chaos  nor  uniformity,  but  order  in  diversity. 
St.   Thomas   Aquinas   stressed   that   inequality   comes 
from  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  but  at  the  same  time 
this   inequality   must   be   ordered   according  to   some 
hierarchical  principle,  whereby  various  members  of  the 
collective  body  are  placed  on  different  rungs  of  the 
hierarchical  ladder.     Not  only  individuals,  but  entire 
nations,  are   disposed   according   to   some   hierarchical 
principle,  imknown    to  us,  and  are  fulfilling  the  task  , 
assigned   to   them.     No   individual,   nor   any   separate  ^ 
nation,  dare  pretend  to  represent  the  whole  of  mankind —  'i 
this  is  presumption  for  which  sooner  or  later  penalty  ^ 
will  be  exacted,  and  it  is  only  in  a  peaceful  collaDoratioo  s 
of  all  individuals,  all  nations  and  races  that  the  destiny  '^ 
of  man  can  be  fulfilled.  h 
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alitarian  Leviathan,  a  shadow  of  hesitation  is 
ig  to  cloud  the  critics'  former  confidence.  It  is 
t  the  evils  of  liberalism  are  less ;  obviously  a 
lity  such  as  the  United  States,  in  which  the  vested 
;  of  some  sixty  families  can  hold  the  government 
irge  majority  of  the  people  at  bay,  is  radically 
[.  But  the  feeling  grows  that  the  ruthlessness 
politicized  economics,  regimentation  and  absolute 
Qtrol  are  equally  alien  to  a  healthy  social  organism. 
td  today  is  for  neither  the  thesis  of  laissez-faire 
n,  nor  the  antithesis  of  totalitarian  collectivism, 
ynthesis  of  those  elements  in  both  which,  in 
ition,  would  produce  a  good  society, 
people  doubt  whether  such  a  synthesis  is  pos- 
rhey  argue  either  that  the  specifically  liberal 
[  freedom  must  be  sacrificed  to  economic  dictator- 
the  interests  of  social  justice,  or  that  the  totali- 
im  of  creating  a  better  integrated  social  organism 
2  suppressed  in  the  interests  of  the  complete 
.  of  the  individual.  But  is  this  really  the  case  ? 
t  is  a  humiliating  indictment  of  the  behaviour  of 
society  to  believe  either  that  freedom  implies 
or  that  social  discipline  involves  the  loss  of 
The  pendulum  swing  of  human  thought  and 
nay  always  tend  to  go  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
e  task  of  statesmanship  or  philosophy  to  find  a 
a  synthesis  of  the  ODDositc  factors,  in  this  case  a 
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Novarum,  written  in  1 89 1 ,  and  Quadragesimo  AnnOy 
which  appeared  forty  years  later,  condemn  not  only  tlie 
glaring  evils  of  capitalist  society,  but  also  the  two  extreme 
doctrines  of  social  change — Fascism  and  Communism — 
which  claim  to  cure  them.  That  the  Encyclicals  are  not 
as  widely  known  as  they  might  be  is,  in  fact,  largely  due 
to  their  balance.  On  the  one  hand,  their  condemnation 
of  violence  and  defence  of  private  property  have  relegated 
the  Church  without  a  hearing  to  the  ranks  of  the 
"reactionaries",  while,  on  the  other,  her  teaching 
on  the  duties  of  wealth  and  the  right  ordering  of  society 
have  proved  too  revolutionary  for  many  of  her  own 
wealthier  and  more  influential  children — some  of  whom, 
for  example,  managed  to  ban  Quadragesimo  Anno  in  thdr 
own  districts.  Now  it  is  notoriously  the  fairest  judge 
who  is  most  likely  to  displease  both  claimants. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  liberal-capitalist  sodety 
is  the  maldistribution  of  wealth,  the  way  in  which  "a 
small  number  of  very  rich  men  have  been  able  to  lay 
upon  the  teeming  masses  of  the  labouring  poor  a  yoke 
little  better  than  that  of  slavery  itself',*  This  state  of 
affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the 
acquisitive  instinct  operating  freely  in  a  society  in  which 
all  dams  and  hindrances  to  anti-social  action  have  been 
abolished  in  the  name  of  latssez-faire.  Inevitably  the 
class  in  society  with  least  reserves  and  defences  has 
uffercd  most,  and   both  Encyclicals  condemn,   in  the 
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In  these  last  few  lines  the  Popes  are  criticising  not 
merely  the  misery  of  the  poor,  but  the  whole  organization 
of  society.  Under  the  capitalist  system  the  workers  are 
mainly  propertyless.  They  are  men  whose  only  com- 
modity is  the  work  they  do.  Thus  society  is  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  who  buy  and  those  who  sell  labour ; 
one  all-powerful,  the  other  defenceless  ;  one  exploiting, 
the  other  exploited — and  for  the  rich  diversity  of  function 
expressed  in  different  trades,  arts,  or  types  of  employ- 
ment there  is  substituted  two  all-embracing  categories 
wiihin  which  individuals  are  hnked  together  by  one  fact 
only,  either  that  they  are  exploited  or  that  they  exploit. 
"Society  has  completely  lost  its  organic  form",*  workers 
and  employers  face  each  other  in  the  market  like  two  rival 
armies,  and  their  conflict  masb  the  fundamental  fact 
that  "capital  cannot  do  without  labour  nor  labour  without 
capital'M" 

Utter  poverty,  the  exploitation  of  the  workers  and  the 
destruction  of  social  cohesion  within  the  community — 
these  are  the  evils  attacked  and  criticized  in  both 
Eccychcals.  But  Quadragesimo  Anno  is  more  radical, 
md  in  its  criticism  more  penetrating,  than  Rerum 
Novarum.  To  his  strictures  on  a  disorganized  society, 
Pius  XI  adds  his  condemnation  of  a  siruatinii  wherein 
"not  wealth  alone  is  accumulated  but  immense  power  and 
despotic  economic  domination  are  concentrated  in  the 
liands  of  a  few",  where  the  monied  interests  grasp  "in 
their  hands  ,  ,  ,  the  very  soul  of  production,  so  that 
none  can  breathe  without  their  permission".!  Economic 
power  has  conquered  political  power,  and  the  State  itself 
ks  been  handed  over  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
interests  who  misuse  the  State's  God-given  attribute  of 
luthority  to  their  own  private,  often  dishonest  and 
generally  economic,  ends. 

But  the  Pope's  violent  condemnation  of  liberal- 
capitalist  society  does  not  drive  him  to  defend  the 
revolutionary  alternatives  offered  by  either  Fascism  or 
Communism.  Fascism  violates  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  individual  citizen  who,  according  to  Catholic  teaching. 
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is  the  basis  of  society,  ind,  on  the  plea  of  renovating 
social  life,  destroys  its  fundamental  premise,  free  activin. 
"The  true  aim  of  all  social  activity  should  be  to  help 
members  of  the  social  body,  but  never  to  destroy  or 
absorb  them."'  Fascism  may  claim  to  respect  primary 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  property,  bat  in  practice 
citizen  and  property  alike  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  all-embracing,  all-controlling,  aU-devouring  totali- 
tarian State,  Even  in  the  sphere  of  economics,  State 
control  is  not  the  right  remedy  for  the  evils  of  laisseK- 
faire,  for  "the  economic  dictatorship  which  within 
recent  times  has  taken  the  place  of  free  competition  .  .  . 
is  a  headstrong  and  vehement  power,  which,  if  it  is  to 
prove  beneficial  to  mankind,  needs  to  be  curbed  strongly 
and  ruled  with  prudence"t ;  but  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
custedes  ?  If  all  economic  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
omnipotent  State,  who  shall  put  on  the  curb  ? 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Pius  XI  specifically  condemns 
Italian  Fascism.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  Italian 
corporatism  corresponds  to  the  teaching  of  the  Encycli- 
cals. The  elaborate  corporative  structure  is,  as  the  Pope 
rightly  points  out,  a  political  straight  waistcoat  into  which 
the  economic  life  of  the  community  has  been  thrust. 
"The  new  syndical  and  corporative  organization  tends  to 
have  an  excessively  bureaucratic  and  poUtical  character 
.  .  .  and  it  ends  in  serving  particular  political  aims  rather 
than  contributing  to  the  initiation  and  promotion  of  a 
better  social  order",t   a  criticism  which,  incidentally, 
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'  collective  whole.  Moreover,  both  the  earlier  and  the 
later  stages  are  based  upon  a  premise  which  is  in  flat 
contradiction  to  Catholic  teaching,  namely  the  abolition 
of  private  property.  Finally,  both  Fascism  and  Com- 
munism, (from  the  Catholic  standpoint  there  is  some 
jostiHcation  in  grouping  them  together  under  the  one 
heading  of  Totalitarianism)  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
Encyclicals  in  that  they  base  society  upon  materialist 
principles,  the  collective  wealth  of  the  community,  the 
soUdarity  of  blood,  or  the  imperial  ethic  ;  whereas  the 
"true  and  effective  guiding  principle"*  must  lie  in  social 
jusuce  and  social  charity  working  together  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Catholic  criticism  of  Totalitarianism  goes  deeper  and 
covers  more  points  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  here,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  Church's  own  teaching  three  criticisms 
should  above  all  be  borne  in  mind,  the  violation  of  the 
individual  right  to  property,  the  overstepping  of  the 
limits  within  which  State  action  is  legitimate,  and  the 
negation  of  the  fundamentally  spiritual  and  theocentric 
purpose  of  life.  The  Catholic  view  of  society  is  based 
upon  the  individual  man.  God  has  created  each  sou! 
in  His  own  image  and  likeness,  hence  the  supreme  value 
of  human  personality.  Man  preceded  the  State  and 
even  society  and,  though  he  is  a  social  animal,  both 
State  and  society  must  exist  for  him.  Anything  that 
threatens  his  fundamental  dignity  as  a  human  being 
undermines  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  One  attribute 
of  this  dignity  is  freedom,  freedom  to  do  what  is  right 
and  to  follow  conscience  without  interference  from  the 
powers  that  be  ;  another  is  the  right  to  possess  private 
property. 

The  right  to  private  property  is  an  important  point 
and  one  that  is  frequently  misinterpreted  or  misunder- 
itood.  How  is  it  that  a  Church  whose  Master  had  no- 
where to  lay  His  head  and  bade  a  follower  sell  all  he  had 
and  give  to  the  poor,  a  Church  whose  children  since 
apostolic  times  have  counted  as  a  virtue  the  abandonment 
of  proprietary  rights  in  the  monastic  system,  how  is  it 
that  this  Church  has  run  the  risk  of  being  counted  with 

•  Qitadra^esimo  Anno.  §  88. 
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the  "reactionaries"  because  of  her  uncompromising 
defence  of  private  property  i  The  answer  is  simple. 
CathoUc  teaching  defends  property,  because  property  is 
a  safeguard  of  freedom.  The  propertyless  man  is  the 
defenceless  man,  whether  his  master  be  private  capitalist 
or  totalitarian  State.  The  Church  is  unconvinced  by 
the  argument  that  if  nobody  owns  anything,  everybody 
will  own  everything.  Property  will  be  "owned"  by  those 
who  control  it,  and  the  propertyless  man  will  be  left 
without  defences  and  with  no  economic  buttress  to  his 
independence.  Deprive  a  man  of  property  and  he  is 
open  to  every  kind  of  exploitation,  material  or  psychical, 
in  whatever  form  of  society  he  may  happen  to  five. 

But  it  follows  that  the  Church's  ideal  is  not  the  existing 
form  of  liberal-capitalistic  society  wherein  the  right  to 
private  property  is  allowed  in  principle  and  in  practice 
restricted  to  the  few,  but  an  economic  democracy  based 
upon  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  property  so  that 
all  citizens  may  enjoy  the  spiritual  and  economic  in- 
dependence which  private  property  alone  can  give. 
In  parenthesis  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  relative 
stability,  order  and  freedom  of  such  communities  as 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  or  New  Zealand,  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  property  is  fairly  evenly  distributed 
and  there  are  no  extremes  of  wealth  and  misery  such  as 
exist,  for  example,  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
The  Church,  then,  guarantees  the  right  to  private  posses- 
sion, but  she  adds  a  careful  distinction  between  the  right 
to  property,  and  the  use  of  property,  the  one  inalienable, 
the  other  indeterminate  and  fixed  at  any  given  time  by  a 
whole  scale  of  values,  social  and  individual,  by  local  and 
secular  conditions,  by  custom,  by  geography,  by  climate. 
Varying  forms  of  society  require  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  co-operative  control  of  property.  The  pioneer  pushing 
out  into  the  trackless,  empty  veldt  has  an  absolute  right 
to  all  he  finds.  The  self-sufficient  community  of  indepen- 
dent farmers  also  calls  for  little  co-operation  between  the 
various  units,  but  the  more  complex  and  co-operative 
the  economic  forms  of  society,  the  more  collective  and 
social  the  forms  of  property  must  become.  In  a  highly 
industrialized  country  where  the  processes  of  production 
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are  roundabout  and  indirect  and  entail  the  collaboration 
of  literally  millions  of  different  men,  any  man's  claim 
that  his  property  is  his  own  to  dispose  of  as  he  thinks 
fit,  is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  social  needs  of 
the  community.  Without  taking  away  from  the  indivi- 
dual's right  to  own  property  absolutely,  the  State  can 
and  must  intervene  to  ensure  that  the  use  of  property 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Leo 
XIII  declared  that  "the  State  has  by  no  means  the  right 
to  abolish  it  [property],  but  only  to  control  its  use  and 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  public 
good""  ;  and  Pius  XI  emphasizes  the  same  idea  ;  "free 
competition  .  .  .  and  stilt  more  economic  power  must 
be  brought  under  the  effective  control  of  the  public 
iQthority  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  latter's  com- 
petKice.  The  public  institutions  of  the  nation  must  be 
snch  as  to  make  the  whole  of  human  society  conform  to 
the  needs  of  the  common  good",t 

But  how  is  this  common  good,  this  general  prosperity 
of  the  community,  to  be  secured  ?  The  Popes  wholly 
condemn  the  old  liberal  idea  that  by  a  miraculous  identity 
of  interests,  the  untrammelled  liberty  of  the  few  to  go 
their  own  way  results  in  the  greatest  possible  good  for 
ihe  many.  "The  proper  ordering  of  economic  life  cannot 
be  left  to  free  competition"  and  "it  is  very  necessary 
that  economic  life  be  once  more  subjected  to  and  governed 
by  a  true  and  effective  guiding  principle".!  The  law 
of  the  jungle,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  (in  other  words 
of  the  most  brutal  and  relentless),  will  never  produce  a 
good  society,  any  more  than  "the  unity  of  human  society" 
can  be  "built  upon  the  opposition  between  classes". § 
Free  competition  in  search  of  private  profit  has  produced 
disorder,  waste,  exploitation  and  class  war.  A  new 
order  must  be  built,  based  on  "a  true  effective  guiding 
principle". 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  the  Encyclicals  may  at  this 
'  pobt  lay  down  his  book  in  bewilderment  and  ask  in 
wkt — if  anything — Catholic  teaching  differs  from  Social- 
ism. The  Pope's  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
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order  the  use  of  property  in  the  interests  of  all,  his 
condemnation  of  the  misuse  of  private  property,  of 
exploitation,  are  not  far  removed  from  the  strictures 
of  moderate  Socialism.  As  we  shall  see  in  an  interesting 
passage  in  Quadragesimo  AnnOj  the  same  thought  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Pope,  nor  ought  we  to  be 
astonished  at  it.  Two  critics  of  the  same  evil,  however 
divergent  their  philosophies,  are  bound  to  coincide  on 
some  points,  especially  when  the  evils  which  they  attack 
are  as  blatant  as  those  of  our  present  system.  The 
divergence  between  CathoUc  and  SociaUst  theory  (apart 
from  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  reUgious 
and  secular  basis  of  their  respective  metaphysics)  lies  in 
the  general  solution  they  put  forward  to  restore  society 
and  economics  to  sanity  and  good  health. 

For,  after  condemmng  free  competition  with  energy, 
the  Pope  turns  with  equal  severity  to  State  ownership, 
to  that  form  of  economic  dictatorship  under  which  the 
State  takes  over  one  by  one  all  the  functions  of  society. 
Society  and  the  State  are  separate  and  distinct.  The 
State  exists  for  society,  exists  to  fulfil  certain  functions  in 
society,  and  once  these  limits  are  overstepped,  society  can 
be  as  much  menaced  by  State  power  as  it  is  today  by  the 
private  power  of  the  vested  interests.  State  ownership 
is  harmful  not  only  to  society,  in  that  it  threatens  the 
essential  freedom  and  independence  of  individual  citizens, 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  any  spontaneous  organic  social 
co-operation,  but  to  the  State  itself  for,  "encumbered 
with  all  the  burdens"*  once  borne  by  other  associations, 
it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  "submerged  and  overwhelmed 
by  an  infinity  of  occupations  and  duties'**  not  its  own, 
and  is  rendered  less  capable  of  fulfilling  its  proper  function 
adequately.  We  may  repeat  in  this  context,  the  Pope's 
fundamental  maxim,  that  "the  true  aim  of  all  social 
activity  should  be  to  help  members  of  the  social  body, 
but  never  to  destroy  or  absorb  them",  and  the  teaching 
is  particularly  interesting  in  relation  to  those  doubts 
and  anxieties  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
doubts  that  an  increase  in  social  organization  is  incom- 
patible with  personal  liberty.   Now  it  is  possible  that  the 

^  QuadtagBsimo  Anno,  f  78. 
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State,  even  if  all-embracing,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  servant  of  its  citizens ;  but  experience  shows 
that  it  becomes  their  god.  From  housing  them,  feeding 
them,  and  schooling  them,  it  passes  inevitably  to  con- 
trolling, leading,  dragooning  and  finally  enslaving  them. 
The  quid  pro  auo  of  security  is  servility,  and  on  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  citizens  for  their  free  bread  and 
circuses,  the  State  extorts  payment  in  human  souls. 

But,  pace  the  Encyclicals,  we  seem  to  have  returned 
to  the  old  impasse.  The  Pope  condemns  free  competition 
because  it  destroys  social  cohesion  and  contradicts  social 
justice,  but  equally  he  condemns  the  State-planned 
economy  which  might  take  its  place.  But  it  is  an  impasse 
only  if  all  the  possibilities  of  social  organization  are 
exhausted  in  these  two  forms.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Varying  modifications  of  them  exist  already  and  the 
Church's  solution  deserves  attention  in  that  it  really  is 
based  upon  an  attempt  to  combine  the  merits  of  both 
extreme  alternatives,  in  a  word,  to  produce  a  synthesis. 
How  can  harmony  be  achieved  between  a  planned 
economy  and  personal  freedom,  between  individual^ 
rights  and  social  justice  ?  For  this  is  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Now  the  Pope  argues  that  planned  economies, 
in  so  far  as  modem  experiments  go,  have  always  fallen 
short  of  the  ideal,  in  that  politics  and  economics  are  not 
sufiiciently  distinguished,  and  various  economic  concerns 
are  handed  over  to  the  highest  political  authority — ^the 
State — ^which  in  fact  fall  outside  its  competence.  But  so 
long  as  private  industry  is  run  on  a  competitive  basis, 
there  seems  no  reasonable  alternative.  Would  it  not, 
however,  be  possible  to  secure  an  ordered  and  planned 
economy  by  the  self  co-ordination  of  industry  and  the 
abolition  of  competition  by  agreement  ?  To  some  extent 
that  process  is  going  on  imperceptibly  whenever  a 
programme  of  rationalization,  be  it  in  the  steel  trade  or 
in  shipbuilding  or  for  white  sea  fish,  is  carried  through. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  intrinsically  impossible  about 
it.  Rationalization  is  very  often  the  reorganization  of 
industry  on  the  basis  of  what  it  is  profitable  to  produce, 
and  of  the  output  necessary  to  ensure  a  remunerative 
price.     The   evils  of  rationalization  do  not  lie  in  the 
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abolition  of  competition,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  reorgan- 
ization creates  a  much  more  powerful  privaU  vested 
interest  and  is  built  up  upon  too  limited  a  basis.  The 
advantages  of  the  capitalists  only  are  consulted  whereas 
the  workers  and  the  consumers,  who  are  in  the  vast 
majority,  ought  to  have  first  consideration. 

The  Pope  takes  up  this  possibility  of  grouping  the 
various  competing  interests  of  an  industry  into  one 
rationalized  whole  and  develops  it,  with  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  community  and  proper  representation  of 
all  the  interested  groups,  as  a  possible  basis  for  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  a  country's  economic  life  from 
a  competitive  to  a  corporative  or  (if  the  word  smacb 
too  much  of  the  Fascist  State)  co-operative  system. 
What  else  is  a  corporation  but  an  industry  from  which 
competition  has  been  banished  and  the  conception  of  a 
fair  price  and  equitable  distribution  put  in  its  place  ?  An 
industry  which  has  been  unified  in  this  fashion  can  plan, 
because  it  is  no  longer  dealing  with  imponderables,  such 
as  Smith's  chances  of  undercutting  Jones  or  Brown's 
determination  to  comer  the  market.  In  the  fact  of 
rationalization  itself  there  is  a  certain  rudimentary  plan. 
The  embryo  can  be  developed  and  the  planned  economy 
achieved  without  the  intervention  of  pohtical  authority 
in  matters  of  the  smallest  detail,  although,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  State's  powers  of  "directing,  watching,  stimulating, 
and  controlling""  (so  the  Pope  defines  them)  will  be 
very  great. 
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competition  and  hence  competitive  profits.  The  in- 
stability introduced  by  the  abihty  to  make  or  mar  a 
colossal  fortune  is  replaced  hy  the  co-operative  activity 
of  the  industry's  component  units  in  the  fulfilment  of 
an  agreed  quota.  Such  is  the  essence  of  a  planned 
economy.  Such,  in  spite  of  gross  abuses,  is  already  the 
iim  of  rationahzation,  of  the  syndicate,  of  the  chain- 
store. 

The  Pope's  corporations  have  a  basis  which,  however 
faulty,  already  exists.  The  aim  of  Catholic  social  teaching 
is  to  develop  this  basis  so  that  it  may  become  capable 
of  carrying  the  full  weight  of  the  community's  planned 
economy.  Therefore  it  strongly  insists  that  the  corpora- 
tions shall  be  a  voluntary  growth,  not  a  political  creation. 
They  must  spring  from  economic  organizations  which 
ilready  exist  and  are  capable  of  development.  This 
insistence  upon  the  voluntary  basis  of  corporatism,  as 
opposed  to  the  political  origins  of  the  Italian  experiment, 
1  leads  the  Pope  to  welcome  and  encourage  a  strong  and 
independent  trade  union  movement,  for  the  workers, 
I  once  organized,  are  much  better  fitted  to  take  their 
I  place  in  corporative  life,  in  fact  their  organization  is  a 
I  pre  condition  of  the  corporation  in  which  the  workers 
I    are  as  fully  represented  as  the  employers. 

IThe  workers'  role  in  the  corporation  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  mere  representation.  The  Pope  maintains 
tliat  the  abolition  of  the  division  between  employer  and 
worker  must  be  absolute  and  not  merely  consist  in  a 
I  truce  based  on  the  elimination  of  competitive  friction. 
'  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  Catholic  teaching  on  the 
I  distribution  of  property.  One  of  the  most  blatant 
eiiis  of  the  present  liberal -capitalist  systum  is  the 
divorce  of  work  and  ownership.  A  business  is  "owned" 
by  an  anonymous  collectivity  of  shareholders  who  have 
no  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  their  "property"  beyond 
its  capacity  of  paying  (or  not  paying)  dividends.  The 
work  is  largely  done  by  propertylcss  men.  Ideally,  then, 
the  workers  themselves  should  participate  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed.  As  the 
Pope  expresses  it,  *'we  deem  it  advisable  that  the  wage 
contract  .  .   .  should   be    modified  ,  .  .  by   a    contract 
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of  partnership.  ...  In  this  way  wage  earners  ai 
other  employers  participate  in  the  ownership  or  tl 
management  or  in  some  way  share  in  the  profits^' 
The  corporation  in  the  Catholic  sense  is  not  an  artifid 
construction  (as  it  is  in  Italy),  designed  to  deprive  tl 
worker  of  the  right  to  employ  those  limited  means  • 
defence  which  are  his  at  present,  but  an  attempt  so  ' 
alter  the  structure  of  industry  by  transforming  it  from 
competitive  to  a  planned  co-operative  undertaking,  ai 
so  to  modify  the  present  divorce  of  work  and  propert 
by  abolishing  the  exclusion  of  workers  from  ownersh 
and  ownership  from  work,  that  a  new  social  system  a 
arise,  not  thrown  up  out  of  the  inevitable  and  bloo( 
conflict  between  class  and  class,  but  based  upon  tl 
efforts  of  statesmanship  and  charity  to  transform  tho 
aspects  of  the  present  system  which  are  capable  of  organ 
growth,  and  to  suppress  those  in  which  the  seed  of  discoi 
is  permanently  implanted — ^possibly  a  Utopian  idej 
but  surely  no  more  Utopian  tnan  the  hope  that  out  of 
calculated  exploitation  of  hatred  a  millennium 
brotherly  love  will  spring. 

The  task  of  the  corporations,  grouped  together  i 
national  purposes  into  a  council  of  corporations,  wou 
be  the  planning  of  each  individual  industry  and  tl 
preparation  of  a  general  plan  for  the  commumty  as 
whole.  Within  the  scope  of  planning  would  be  include 
matters  such  as  research,  new  methods  and  new  invei 
tions.  To  the  corporations  would  also  fall  such  questio: 
as  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship,  pensions  for  retirii 
members,  benefit  in  times  of  sickness  and  kindred  sul 
jects.  Thus  the  corporations  would  take  over  mai 
functions  by  virtue  of  which  the  State  at  present, 
the  Pope's  words,  "is  submerged  and  overwnelmed  1 
an  infinity  of  occupations  and  duties",  and  the  autonon 
of  the  corporations  (preferably  recognized  by  law)  ai 
their  strictly  non-political  character  (the  British  Medic 
Council  is  an  embryonic  example)  would,  through  tl 
separation  of  politics  and  economics,  free  the  individii 
citizen  from  the  encroachments  of  an  all-plannii 
State. 

*  Quadragesimo  Anno,  §  65. 
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Bnt  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Pope  agrees  with 
e  typical  liberal  dismissal  of  the  State  as  a  type  of 
3rifi^  ringmaster.  Catholic  teaching  recognizes  a 
iTine  sanction  behind  civil  authority  and  attributes 
I  the  functions  of  the  State  an  august  importance, 
he  State  is  the  guardian  of  the  community,  endowed 
ith  authority  to  chastize  evil-doers,  protect  the  weak, 
id  secure  the  conmion  good.  In  a  society  as  complex 
I  any  modem  industrial  community,  the  problem  of 
le  common  good  is  not  one  which  can  be  settled  by 
aasivity  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  interconnexion 
I  interests  and  the  possibiUty  of  friction  arising  there- 
rom  call  for  a  high  degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
hose  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  su£Fering  and  social 
ijnstice.  Private  rights  must  never  entail  public  abuses, 
nd,  as  guardian  of  the  public  good,  the  State  may  and 
anst  intervene  when  society  is  in  any  way  threatened 
ry  the  activities  of  private  individuals,  for  example, 
if  gangsters,  speculators,  financiers  and  their  like.  The 
yrnne  Right  of  big  business  is  unknown  to  the  Curia, 
ind  the  Pope  expresses  views  upon  the  competence  of 
he  State  which  would  rouse  an  indignant  outcry  in 
Vail  Street  or  Mincing  Lane.  "Certain  forms  of 
)roperty,"  he  says,  "must  be  reserved  to  the  State,  since 
hey  carry  with  them  a  power  too  great  to  be  left  to 
)rivate  individuals  without  injury  to  the  community 
It  large."* 

It  is  significant  that  these  forms  are  unspecified.  The 
Pope  does  not  consider  a  hard-and-fast  definition  to  be 
ather  desirable  or  possible,  for  it  must  be  left  to  the 
;eneral  structure  and  special  conditions  of  society  at 
iny  given  time  to  determine  which  forms  of  property 
le  ripe  for  pubUc  ownership.  In  our  own  day,  financial 
lower  has  obviously  overstepped  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
^ope  and  it  is  perfectly  permissible  for  Catholics  to 
rgue  and  believe  that  many  of  the  public  utiUties  and 
icavy  industries  are  also  ripe  for  government  control, 
)T  at  least  semi-public  control  along  the  lines  of  the 
Electricity  Grid  or  the  London  Passenger  Transport 
Board.      It   is  the   prevailing  economic  conditions   of 

*  Quadragesima  Anno,  §  114. 
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society  that  determine  the  need  for,  and  therefore  the 
extent  of,  public  ownership.  Catholics  are  not  com- 
mitted to  a  fixed  policy  and  can  approve  a  large  measure 
of  public  ownership,  provided  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  it  and  the  principle  of  private  property  is  not 
attacked. 

Hence  it  follows  that  in  questions  of  structure  and 
organization,  Catholic  teaching  and  the  outlook  of  many 
moderate  socialists  agree  to  an  extent  which  is  freely 
recognized  by  the  Pope  himself  when  he  writes  that 
^4t  cannot  be  denied  that  its  [Socialism's]  opinions  some- 
times closely  approach  the  just  demands  of  Christian 
social  reformers.  For  class  warfare,  provided  it  abstains 
from  enmities  and  mutual  hatred,  changes  little  by  little 
into  a  justifiable  dispute,  based  upon  the  desire  for 
justice.  If  this  is  by  no  means  the  happy  social  peace 
which  we  all  long  for,  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be  a  point 
of  departure  for  the  mutual  co-operation  of  vocational 
groups.  The  war  waged  against  private  ownership  has 
more  and  more  abated  and  is  being  so  limited  that 
ultimately  it  is  not  the  possession  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion which  is  attacked,  but  a  form  of  social  authority 
which  property  has  usurped  in  violation  of  all  justice.  This 
authority,  in  fact j  pertains  not  to  individual  owners  hut  to 
the  State.  If  these  changes  continue  it  may  well  come 
about  that  gradually  these  tenets  of  mitigated  socialism 
will  no  longer  be  diflFerent  from  the  programme  of  those 
who  seek  to  reform  human  society  according  to  Christian 
principles.*'* 

The  social  programme  of  the  Church  aims  above 
everything  else  at  balance,  the  balance  achieved  by 
combining  planned  economy  with  individual  freedom. 
State  control  with  private  ownership,  economic  in- 
dependence with  political  needs  and  social  justice. 
But  it  would  be  a  gross  misinterpretation  of  Catholic 
teaching  to  assume  that  the  outline  given  in  the  Ency- 
clicals of  a  structural  change  in  economic  life  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  change  in  society.  As 
Andre  Gide  remarked  with  reference  to  Soviet  Russia, 
"it  is  an  error  to  expect  and  hope  for  a  profoimd  change 

*  Quadragesimo  Anno,  §  Z14. 
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nan  nature  from  a  mere  change  in  social  circum- 
s  ...  it  is  necessary,  it  is  enough  that  they  leave 
Eor  it  .  .  .  but  they  will  not  be  the  force  behind 
or  in  this  there  can  be  nothing  mechanical,  and 
It  interior  reform  we  shall  see  the  re-establishment 

old  bourgeois  society,  the  'old  man'  will  reappear 
ourish".*      We  may  compare  this  statement  of 

Gide,  the  Communist,  with  that  of  Pius  XI,  the 
lie  Pope  ;  "If  we  examine  matters  more  diligently 
ore  thoroughly,  we  shall  perceive  clearly  that  this 
[-for  social  reconstruction  must  be  preceded  by  a 
il  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  which  so  many 
■  engaged  in  industry  have  at  times  lamentably 
ed.  Otherwise  all  our  endeavours  will  be  futile 
ir  home  will  be  built,  not  upon  a  rock,  but  upon 
g  8and."t 

Barbara  Ward, 
riCide.   Relattekes  A  Mon  Selour  d»  rU.R.S.S..  p.  61. 
tragtiimo  Anno.  {  117. 
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THE  word  "Neo-Paganism**  is  very  apt  to  evoke  in  the 
minds  of  certain  alert  Christians  an  unpleasant 
{)icture  of  a  world  filled  with  anti-God  conspiratorial 
eaderSy  wide-spread  but  more  or  less  secret  organization! 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  Christian  morality  and 
millions  of  ordinary  good  men,  the  deceived  victims  d 
such  leadership  and  hidden  plotting.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  suggest  that  this  is  an  entirely  imaginary 
picture,  that  there  does  not  exist  plenty  of  good  evidence 
on  the  basis  of  which  to  construct  it.  But,  allowing 
that  it  is  substantially  a  true  picture,  it  is  at  best  a 
description  of  the  world  as  it  is,  not  an  accounting  for 
why  we  are  living  in  such  perilous  conditions.  Every 
person,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  taste, 
reacts  differently  to  his  environment.  It  is  the  gift  of 
some  vividly  to  see  the  actual  behaviour  of  men,  bodies 
and  nations,  and  to  foresee  with  exactness  the  natural 
and  immediate  effects  of  such  behaviour.  Others  tend 
to  discount  appearances  and  even  the  likely  effects  of 
what  they  see  so  clearly,  preferring  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  at  the  back  of  these  appearances  and  whether 
it  is  possible  in  the  light  of  the  explanation  to  prevent 
their  likely  consequences.  Both  points  of  view  are  needed 
for  a  complete  account,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that 
today,  even  among  Christians,  the  first  is  being  exploited 
at  the  expense  of  the  second.  We  are  so  busy  unearthing 
the  actual  enemies  of  Christianity  that  we  fail  to  ask  our* 
selves  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  them  when  thcit 
behaviour  has  been  shown  up.  The  result  tends  to  be 
the  creation  of  the  fear  or  scare  mentality,  an  attitude  of 
mind  whose  main  effect,  at  best,  is  to  create  nervous 
tension,  panic  and  ultimately  impotent  hatred  and,  at 
worst,  to  make  matters  far  worse  by  the  imcritical  in- 
vention of  bogies  that  do  not  exist  at  all.  The  reader 
will  recognize  that  this  state  of  mind  applies  to  a  wider 
field  today  than  to  the  clash  between  Christianity  and 
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hristianitj'.  It  pervades,  foi;-  tytample,  inter- 
al  relations. 

t  happens  I  find  it  eictraordinarilyi^fd  to  see  the 
in  such  popular  terms.  I  seem  to  -Hp-iDcapable  of 
iting  myself  in  enemies  lurking  fn'-darlt  alleys 
leditating  the  ruin  of  the  world.  Thog^.  dreadful 
.  Freemason,  Jew,  Anarchist,  Communist- aaU  even 
rvik  do  not  happen  to  strike  me  with  the  Sense  of 
foreboding — shall  1  suggest  to  Catholic  readers, 
— which  they  seem  automatically  to  evoke  among  so. 
others.  I  find  it  hard  to  think  of  Christianity  a9:a  " 
:orch  being  carried  about  by  the  good  in  order  to  '• 
by  its  light  the  secret  plottings  of  villainous  secret 
es  and  foul  conspiracies  in  a  miUion  unlit  corners. 
e  contrary,  the  truer  the  foundation  for  the  scare 
lity  the  more  needful  it  is  for  us  to  begin  the  work 
rding  against  danger  by  accounting  for  the  causes 
anti- Christian  conspiracies,  of  getting  behind  them, 
forgetting  them  and  asking  ourselves  not  so  much 
they  are  to  be  found  but  what  they  really  are  and 
mean.  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  business  to  go  about 
;  one's  way  through  the  shadows  until  one  unearths 
plot  ;  it  is  surely  far  better  to  do  all  one  can  to 
ip  the  whole  stage  so  that  in  that  light  the  con- 
es and  the  conspirators  may  be  shown  up  for  what 
re  and  thus  unmasked,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  And 
:ht  with  which  to  do  this  is  the  light  of  reason  and 
;ht  of  Christian  revelation. 

he  following  pages  I  shall  find  it  necessary,  if  the 
ilong  which  such  lighting-up  arc  to  be  usefully 
ted,  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  but  I  would 
id  that  what  we  are  faced  with  today  arises  very 
lly  and  obviously  from  the  trend  of  thought  since 
jginning  of  the  Christian  era.  I  would  further 
id  that  unless  we  understand  very  clearly  indeed 
le  Neo-Paganism  of  today  has  developed  out  of  the 
'  of  the  West  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  our 
;  the  means  wherewith  to  break  it  down.  Mere 
igs  against  its  presence  and  dangers  are  useful  and 
.  necessary,  but  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  an 
landing  of  when  and  where  mankind  began  to  live 
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on  lies  and  f allaciesr  instead  of  truth  we  shall  merely  find 
ourselves  displaying  in  this  field  the  same  dangerous 
attitude  of  impotence,  scare  and  hate  which  is  poisoning 
both  intematidnal  and  domestic  politics. 


II 


It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish  between 
JVgthism  and  Neo-Paganism,  between  what  one  may  call 
the  pre-Christian,  the  Christian  and  the  post-Christian, 
it  is  not  for  nothing  that  we  date  our  calendar  from  the 
birth  of  Christ.     It  is  Christianity  and  Christianity  alone 
that  has  made  Neo-Paganism  or  post-Christianinr  pos- 
sible.   With  the  exception  of  a  hanof  ul  of  men  in  classical 
Greece  it  is,  I  think,  roughly  true  to  say  that  before 
Christianity  and  today  where  Christian  influence  has 
never  permeated  there  never  was  and  never  has  been  a 
full  sense  of  individuality,  of  personality,  of  the  fact — ^to 
use  Kant's  phrase — ^that  man  is  an  end-in-himself  and  the 
world  of  men  a  kingdom  of  ends.     It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  civilization  to  which  we  owe  the  full  idea  of  the  ; 
power  of  the  State  over  the  individual,  nor  even  in  the 
Greek  to  which  we  owe  our  constant  questioning  about  ' 
what  man  really  is,  nor  even  in  the  civilization  of  Israel 
to  which  we  owe  the  sense  of  God  as  a  Person  and  as  a  ' 
Providence ;   still  less  is  it  to  be  found  in  more  ancient  ' 
civilizations  or  those  which  have  survived  in  the  East,  * 
the  Hindu  or  the  Chinese,  high  as  these  are.     Israel,  • 
Greece  and  Rome  all  contributed  to  our  Christian  and  ^ 
post-Christian  civilization,  but  they  were  without  that  ' 
specific    difference    of   Christianity,    its   teaching   that  ^ 
every  human  being,  just  because  he  is  a  human  being,  if  ^ 
something  final,  essentially  sufficient  to  himself,  the  mti-  ^ 
mate  sole  arbiter  of  his  real  fate,  not  to  be  made  use  of  as  ^ 
a  mere  instrument  by  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Now  we  know  that  the  reason  why  Christianity  ^ 
brought  this  view  of  the  nature  of  man  into  genenl  ^ 
acceptance  was  because  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Incamatioii  - 
and  the  Redemption  which  taught  that  God  became  mm  ^ 
in  order  to  save  all  men  for  all  eternity.    This  meant  that  * 
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i  himself,  having  shown  by  his  own  example  that 
nan  Ufe  on  earth  has  a  meaning,  an  end,  pointed  the 
r  to  the  importance  of  each  man's  life  on  earth  as  the 
paration  for  its  more  perfect  existence  throughout 
mity.  The — so  to  say — terrificness  of  these  doctrines 
e  cut  the  history  of  the  world  into  two  halves.  Before 
m  and  wherever  they  have  remained  unassimilated, 
a  might  be  atheist,  agnostic,  pagan,  polytheistic, 
Dotheistic,  but  whatever  they  were  they  had  nothing 
ly  personally  big  to  accept  or  to  revolt  against.  They 
er  really  had  the  sense  that  they  themselves  mattered 
hat  anything  active  mattered.  At  most  it  mattered 
ubmit  passively  as  among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  God, 
imong  Buddhist  civiUzations  in  regard  to  the  One 
nde  change  and  time,  as  among  the  Romans  in  regard 
the  State-God  or  Gods.  But  once  these  Christian 
iteries  were  launched  and  assimilated  it  became  for 
turies  impossible  to  do  anything  but  live  in  terms  of 

Tiere  were  three  alternatives  :  to  accept  them  fully  in 
ir  whole  context  ;  to  accept  them  without  their  con- 
:  ;  to  fight  against  them.  To  accept  them  fully  in 
J  whole  context  was,  of  course,  to  be  a  Christian. 
1  the  whole  point  of  being  a  Christian  was  first  to 
eve  in  Christian  teaching  and  then  only  in  the  con- 
iences  of  it.  That  is,  you  first  believe  in  God,  in 
1-made-man,  in  God-redeeming-man,  and  because 
hese  facts  you  believe  in  the  importance  of  yourself, 
emendous  ultimate  importance  in  its  own  order  and 
at  the  same  time  a  thorough  unimportance  in  contrast 
1  God.  To  accept  them  without  their  context  was  to 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  You  accepted  your  own 
ortance,  your  own  sense  of  ultimate  responsibility 
freedom,  but  you  gradually  dropped  your  bcjief  in 
only  sort  of  rational  justification  for  so  strange  a 
sf,  one  entirely  unshared  by  every  pre-Christian 
ization.  That  is  Neo-Paganism  or  post-Christianity, 
fight  against  them  expresses  itself  in  more  complex 
s.  It  is  a  constantly  enduring  attitude,  sometimes 
nger  and  sometimes  weaker,  and  it  goes  with  both 
istianity    and    post-Christianity.     For    example    an 
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obvious  consequence  of  the  Christian  teaching  about 
man  is  that  every  man,  qua  man,  must  be  in  his  soul  in- 
dependent of  his  fellow-men  and  the  ordered  society  of 
wluch  he  is  a  member.  But  ordered  society  and  par- 
ticularly the  head  of  ordered  society,  i.e.  of  the  State, 
has  never  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  independence  of 
each  man.  And  so  the  history  of  the  Christian  era  has 
been  a  continued  fight  between  Church  and  State  and 
between  individual  and  State,  the  forces  of  the  State 
constantly  revolting  against  this  dogma  of  Christianity  or 
this  intuition — ^as  it  is  often  called — of  post-Christianity. 
Likewise  there  came  a  rime  when  a  whole  host  of  new 
forces  entered  into  play,  all  of  them  bearing  against  both 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity  and  the  intuirions  of  post- 
Christianity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  each  and 
every  man,  forces  which  in  their  revolt  against  these 
dogmas  and  intuitions  were— or,  rather,  are  (for  they  are 
the  main  forces  at  work  in  our  time) — creating  again  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  in  certain  respects  bears  im- 
portant resemblances  to  the  state  of  aflFairs  before 
Christianity. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  cover  the  history  of  the  West 
in  terms  of  these  attitudes  to  the  specific  di£Ference  of 
Christianity.  We  know  how  up  till  Constantine  or,  indeed, 
Augustine  the  Church  had  all  she  could  do  to  defend 
herself  against  the  Pagan-Roman  idea  of  the  State  with 
its  implicit  denial  that  the  person  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God  counted  ;  how  there  then  emerged  the  adaptation 
of  the  Pagan  idea  of  the  State  to  that  of  a  Temporal  City 
with  Christian  jurisdiction  over  the  this-world  activities  of 
Christians  under  Emperor  or  King,  an  adaptation  en- 
tailing the  great  danger  lest  the  Christian  Temporal  City 
should  swallow  up  the  Christian  City  of  God,  a  danger 
enhanced  by  the  invasions  of  the  hardy,  rough,  nomadiCi 
common-sense,  non-philosophical,  non-religious  North- 
European  peoples ;  how  gradually  the  West  came  to 
settle  down,  in  theory,  if  not  in  fact,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  height  of  full  Christianity,  with  the  roles  of  Church 
and  State,  of  this-world  man  and  next-world  man  care- 
fully thought-out  and,  in  theory  one  has  to  repeat, 
harmonizing. 
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Until  then  there  had  been  plenty  of  Pagan  revolts, 
whether  from  the  Roman  heritage  or  from  Barbarian 
ideas  or  from  the  ambitions  of  Princes,  against  the 
Christian  teaching  about  the  true  position  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  there  had  been  no  Neo-Paganism,  no 
Pagan  ideas  derived  from  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines 
behind  Christianity  itself.  Neo-Paganism  in  that  sense 
dates  from  the  Renaissance,  the  new  Humanism.  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  that  the  one  exception  to  the 
otherwise  universal  non-Christian  attitude  to  the  in- 
dividual was  to  be  found  among  a  handful  of  men  in 
classical  Greece.  The  reasons  for  this  and  the  limits 
within  it  is  true  to  say  this  need  not  be  entered  into 
liere.  Now  during  the  scholastic  Middle  Ages  Greel 
philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  was  known,  was  found  to  be  a 
Ftrjr  useful  help  to  Christian  doctrine,  providing  as  it  did 
1  rational  framework  in  terms  of  which  Christianity  could 
conveniently  and  suggestively  be  presented.  But  with 
the  Renaissance  (I  am  using  these  terms  in  a  general  way  ; 
real  processes  were  of  course  overlapping  and  con- 
tinuous)— not  merely  the  rational  speculation  of  ancient 
Greece,  but  the  whole  civilization  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  particularly  as  the  latter  had  been  affected 
hj  Greece,  came  flooding  into  Christian  Europe,  From 
the  contact  between  the  two  there  emerged  some- 
tliing  n  w :  the  Christian  insistence  upon  the  greatness 
and  finality  of  the  individual,  the  person,  man  qua  man, 
began  to  lose  its  supernatural  setting  and  meaning  and  to 
find  a  new  one,  a  this-world,  pagan,  purely  intellectual 
one,  the  Greco-Roman  one,  whose  brilliance  in  this- 
world  achievement,  especially  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
dazzled  the  best  minds  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  the 
magnificence  of  the  Greco-Roman  heritage  was  suddenly 
given  new  life  through  its  fertilization,  as  it  were,  by  the 
Christian  teaching  about  the  individual  and  his  sub- 
limity, a  teaching  that  went  far  deeper  than  anything 
that  was  generally  available  to  the  Greeks  or  to  the 
Romans  themselves.  And  on  the  other  side  Christianity 
began  rapidly  to  lose  its  other-world,  its  supernatural 
aspect.  Out  of  Christian  dogma  itself  there  grew  a 
new  kind  of  Paganism,  at  one  and  the  same  time  intensely 
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strong,  because  deriving  from  the  strength  of  Christian 
conviction,  and  extremely  subtle,  because  to  a  very  large 
extent  clothed  in  Christian  dress,  with  its  other-world, 
supernatural  formulas,  surviving  in  appearance  but 
gradually  losing  their  real  inner  meaning.  It  was  in  fact 
the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  edifice  and  even  the 
Christian  dogma,  but  with  the  tremendous  difference 
that  man  in  them  was  being  substituted  for  Grod,  this- 
world  for  the  next.  A  new  Paganism,  the  worship  of 
man  and  man's  work,  was  quietly  taking  oyer  Christian 
thought,  Christian  institutions  and  Christian  manners. 
The  history  of  the  West  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
even  earlier,  is  impossible  to  understand  if  we  do  not 
realize  the  incredible  changes  then  taking  place. 

Having,  I  trust,  made  this  clear,  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  Reformation,  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  Renaissance 
and  a  protest  (involving  a  split  in  Christianity)  against  it, 
the  Counter-Reformation,  genuine  Christianity's  struggle 
to   retrieve   its   true   position   and   meaning  after  me 
devastations  of  both  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  and 
the  Enlightenment,  the  carrying  through  of  the  Neo- 
Paganism   of   the   Renaissance   after   the   Reformation. 
What  I  have  to  do  rather  is  to  try  to  assess  the  nature  of 
the  Pagan  forces  at  work  at  present  in  the  light  of  what  I 
have  said.    The  new  Paganism  or  the  post-Christianity 
of  the  Renaissance  onwards,  for  all  its  strength,  possessed 
one  radical  weakness.     It  took  over  from  Christianity 
belief  in  the  greatness  and  liberty  of  man  as  such,  but  it 
dropped  Christianity's  explanation  of  why  man  as  such 
was  great  and  free,  namely  that  God  not  only  made  man 
to  his  own  image  and  likeness,  but  became  man  himself  in 
order  to  redeem  all  men  and  open  the  gates  to  perfect 
eternal  life  for  every  man  hereafter  who  did  not  turn    ^ 
away.     One  need  hardly  say  that  at  the  time  of  the    ' 
Renaissance  and  for  centuries  after  these  dogmas  were    ^ 
generally  still  accepted,   but   the  weight   of  emphasis    ' 
had  been  taken  off  them  and  put  on  to  man  and  his  status    '^ 
as  a  consequence  of  these  dogmas.     All  that  was  live  and 
creative  after  the  Renaissance  tended  to  emerge,  not  from     ^ 
the  Christian  dogmas  to  which  lip-service  was  long  paid,     ' 
but  from  man's  belief  in  man  or  himself.     Now  so  long     ■ 
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15  Up-service  was  being  paid  to  Christian  dogmas  the 
intellectual  gap  in  Neo-Paganism  did  not  become  evident, 
did  not  worry  people.  And  even  after  lip-service  had 
ceased  to  be  paid  to  Christian  theology,  it  was  still  pos- 
iible  to  live  for  a  long  time  on  the,  so  to  say,  accumulated 
capital  of  Christianity.  The  ordinary  man  to  this  day, 
as  we  know,  clings  to  a  large  number  of  traditions  and 
beliefs  which,  when  analysed,  have  no  foundation  but  for 
the  theology  of  Christianity,  the  chief  one  being,  in  fact, 
his  belief  in  Ms  own  ultimate  importance.  However, 
while  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  new  Paganism  were 
surviving  because  Christianity  still  nominally  survived 
were  as  a  legacy  of  the  past,  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
Western  world  were  doing  all  they  could  to  discover  new 
ind  sufficient  grounds  for  the  importance  they  put  on 
themselves  and  man  as  such.  They  at  least  had  soon 
realized  that  with  the  loss  of  their  faith  in  Christianity 
there  disappeared  also  all  old  reasons  for  their  faith  in 
themselves.  So  they  set  to  work  to  find  new  reasons 
which  should  be  valid  in  terms  of  the  new  Paganism  itself. 
The  history  of  modern  philosophy  from  Descartes  on- 
wards is  the  somewhat  dismal  record  of  the  attempt. 
.\nd  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies is  the  evidence  of  its  failure. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  long  run  you  can't  cheat 
truth,  you  can't  survive  on  a  lie.  Western  man  has 
pretty  well  been  trying  to  do  this  since  the  Renaissance, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  our  sad  fate  to  have  been  born  in 
the  days  when  the  reckoning  is  being  paid.  Let  us  try 
and  see  how  this  is  so.  1  have  said  that  it  has  been  in 
Christian  revealed  dogma  and  in  that  alone  that  man  has 
found  a  sufficient  reason  for  belief  in  his  own  ultimate 
importance,  for  behef  that  he  really  matters.  Before 
Christianity,  and  still  today  where  Christianity  has  not 
been  assimilated,  no  such  belief  exists,  Man  under  such 
conditions  can  only  really  accept  a  passive,  a  negative 
religion  of  mere  submission  or  of  self-denial,  a  religion 
whose  highest  ideal  can  only  be  to  transcend  the  illusion 
that  time,  space,  and  individuality  are  in  any  sense  real 
and  meaningful  and  through  this  transcending  to  be 
gathered  somehow  into  an  Eternity  that  may  be  con- 
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ceived  as  a  sort  of  negative  Nirvana  or  as  some  eternally 
recurrent  cyclic  process.  Under  such  conditions  man 
can  only  conceive  of  social  order  here  on  earth  either  as 
acceptance  of  convention  or  custom  in  some  form  of 
Church-State  with  the  completest  rights  over  himself, 
or  as  an  animal  struggle  for  power  and  mastery  among 
rivals  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Now  the  process  of  contemporary  history  is  in  fact 
leading  us  back  with  an  appalling  rdentlessness  to 
precisely  these  pre-Christian  interpretations  of  life,  with 
one  difference,  the  difference  that  not  only  are  people 
not  aware  of  what  is  happening,  but  that  thev  are  aole 
to  deceive  themselves  into  beUeving  that  almost  the 
opposite  is  happening,  that  in  fact  they  are  still  in  their 
own  individual  lives  progressive,  free  and  important. 
The  contemplation  of  what  is  happening  around  us  and 
has  been  happening  for  a  hundred  years  should  fill  the 
cynic  with  the  acutest  pleasure,  as  it  should  fill  us 
Christians  with  the  acutest  sorrow.  In  one  respect  we 
are  much  worse  than  pre-Christians,  because  Neo- 
Paganism  has  practically  killed  the  sense  of  religion. 
Having  become  emancipated,  having  got  the  bit  between 
our  teeth,  we  cannot — or  at  any  rate  have  not  up  till  the 
present — ^found  it  possible  to  go  back  to  the  passive  sense 
of  submission  to  a  God,  a  One,  an  eternal  real  in  com- 
parison with  which  time,  space,  change  and  individuality 
are  but  appearances,  i.e.  the  sense  of  religion,  and  as  far 
as  it  went  true  religion,  characteristic  of  many  pre- 
Christian  civilizations  and  of  Eastern  civilizations  where 
they  survive  in  some  degree,  uninfluenced  by  the  West, 
today.  An  occasional  philosopher  can  achieve  this,  but 
he  cuts  no  ice  in  the  intensely  this-world,  hectic,  changing, 
dissipated,  distracted  way  of  life  of  the  present  day. 
There  exists  indeed  a  sense  of  utter  futility  and  meaning- 
lessness  of  life,  an  admittance  of  appearance  and  illusion 
only.  But  it  exists  against  a  background  of  sheer  irra- 
tionalism  and  materialism  in  respect  of  any  ultimate 
reality. 

But,  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  ends  to  which  we  are  tending  and  the  ends 
which  pre-Christianity  accepted,  a  similarity  all  the  more 
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significant  in  that  we  imagine  we  are  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Consider  the  three  great  forces  tnat 
have  moulded  our  times,  democracy,  nationalism  and 
socialism.  When  a  man  calls  himself  a  democrat  he 
means  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  and  intends  to 
maintain  himself  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  exert  his  full 
mfluence  in  the  making,  keeping  and  running  of  the  social 
and  civil  order  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  claims  this 
right  in  virtue  of  his  fundamental  equality  with  his 
fellow-men  who  may  not  make  him  a  mere  tool  of  their 
wishes,  no  matter  how  strong  any  one  or  any  group  of 
them  may  be.  It  is  clear  that  no  man  could  hold  this 
view,  and  hold  moreover  that  it  is  equally  appUcable  to 
all  his  fellow-men,  unless  he  believed  that  man  is  an 
end-in-himself ,  something  ultimate  and  indeed  spiritual. 
And  he  holds  it  in  fact  as  a  pure  legacy  from  the  Christian 
teaching  about  man.  But  supposing  he  has  lost  and  for- 
gotten the  actual  Christian  teachmg  from  which  his 
behef  has  derived.  What  happens  7  He  goes  on 
believing  that  he  has  a  right  not  to  be  passed  over,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  preserve  his  own  spiritual,  personal  and 
social  integrity  as  a  member  of  society.  But  what  hap- 
pens to  the  old  belief  upon  which  all  this  was  founded, 
the  belief  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  insist  for  his 
part  that  the  society  of  men  to  which  he  belongs  shall 
remain  ordered  towards  that  same  supernatural  and 
natural  Truth  whence  also  his  own  rights  are  derived  ? 
This  belief  is  converted  to  a  new  one,  to  the  belief  that 
every  man  has  a  right,  equal  to  anyone  else's,  to  determine 
what  Truth  is ;  and  since  he  claims  to  determine  what 
Truth  is,  now  that  he  has  lost  his  faith  in  a  common  Truth, 
he  must  also  claim  the  right  to  determine  the  very 
nature  of  the  social  order  of  which  he  is  a  member,  since 
the  nature  of  that  social  order  must  inevitably  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  Truth  upon  which  he, 
as  a  free  man  and  a  democrat,  has  decided.  And  so 
from  the  picture  of  all  men  freely  and  intelligently 
contributing  towards  the  social  order  which  shall  best 
conduce  to  the  realization  of  a  Truth  which  they  have  all 
accepted  by  Faith,  a  perfectly  intelligible  and  workable 
picture,  we  find  oursdves  coiifronting  the  picture  of  all 
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men  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  decide  freely  about 
what  kind  of  social  order  they  will  have  and  what  kind 
of  ultimate  end  they  think  that  social  order  should  try 
to  achieve.  It  requires  very  little  imagination  to  see 
that  while  from  the  first  picture  there  is  Ukely  to  emerge 
order,  from  the  second  there  can  only  emerge  chaos  and 
self-contradiction.  And  it  is  the  second  picture  which 
more  closely  illustrates  the  actual  history  of  democracy. 

Democracy  has  in  fact  developed  in  three  stages,  not 
necessarily  temporal,  but  each  one  of  which  has  been 
forced  upon  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  chaos  and  self- 
contradiction  that  lies  at  its  very  essence.  At  its  first 
stage  there  still  remains  general  agreement  about  what 
is  ultimately  wanted,  an  agreement  founded  upon  con- 
siderable surviving  religious  belief  and  upon  tradition  or 
custom  which  takes  some  time  to  destroy.  But  even  at 
this  stage  there  is  a  huge  leak  through  which  the  inevi- 
table struggle  as  between  free,  emancipated  and  no 
longer  supematurally  responsible  men,  breaks  through. 
It  is  the  leak  into  the  economic  field.  While  men  appear 
to  be  developing  a  workable  democracy  in  the  political 
field,  the  struggle  for  survival  of  the  fittest  is  breaking 
through  in  industry,  where  there  is  precious  little 
equality  as  between  different  men.  Emancipation,  the 
breakdown  of  custom,  laissez  faire  release  the  pent-up 
forces,  and  we  get  the  spectacle  of  political  democracy 
and  unprecedented  economic  fighting  with  the  strong 
growing  stronger  and  the  weak  weaker. 

This  economic  struggle  with  the  dice  heavily  loaded 
in  favour  of  the  rich  and  employing  class,  a  struggle 
carried  on  behind  the  democratic  scenes,  veiled  uf 
Parliamentary  debates  and  public  expression  of  opinion, 
makes  political  democracy  little  more  than  a  hypocritical 
game,  for  how  can  an  economic  slave  be  at  the  same  time 
a  free  citizen  ?  Hence  the  formation  of  the  second  stage 
of  democracy.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  distract  the 
so-called  free  citizens  from  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  something  has  to  be  invented  as  a  substitute  for  the 
rapid  decay  of  general  agreement  about  the  purpose  for 
which  they  and  the  State  exist,  as  Christianity  had  taught 
these  purposes  to  be.    Hence  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
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pseudo-religion  of  Nationalism.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
these  stages  are  the  result  of  conscious  direction,  that 
Nationalism  was  a  dehberate  invention.  Nationalism 
which  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  natural  differences 
between  different  peoples,  different  customs,  different 
lands  under  the  common  unity  of  Christendom  inevitably 
grew  as  the  sense  of  that  unity  weakened  after  the 
Reformation.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  democratic 
idea  enormously  increased  the  tempo  of  that  develop- 
ment. The  very  phrase,  "Sovereignty  of  the  People", 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  right  of  each  man  to 
decide  how  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part  should 
be  run,  carries  in  it  the  essence  of  Nationalism  :  the 
consciousness  of  a  People  as  such  to  determine  their 
destiny,  to  express  freely  that  for  which  they  think  they 
stand,  the  raising  of  this  national  and  popular  self- 
consciousness  to  the  level  of  passion,  the  encouraging 
of  pride  and  sense  of  power^n  the  possessions,  the 
mihtary  force  and  display,  the  ag  ressiveness  of  the  self- 
determining  People — all  of  these,  be  it  remembered,  in 
germ  in  that  original  democratic  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual ;  these  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Nationalism  which  grew  apace  during  the  nine- 
teeth  century,  cloaking  the  economic  struggle  and 
intoxicating  the  minds  of  the  emancipated  people.  But 
even  Nationalism  did  not  suffice  to  keep  perpetually 
liidden  the  economic  struggle,  and  the  third  stage  of 
democracy  arose  through  the  application  of  democratic 
ideas  to  that  struggle  itself  in  the  gradua  realization  by 
the  oppressed  that  they  had  a  right  to  fight  for  them- 
selves against  the  privileged  members  of  society  and 
that  they  could  do  this  by  thinking  of  themselves  together 
no  longer  as  a  Nation  which  brought  them  little  advan- 
tage, but  as  a  Class,  a  Proletariate  bounded  by  no  national 
boundaries  but  sharing  the  same  interests  and  rights 
dirough  its  being  internationally  oppressed. 

In  this  way  we  see  the  origin  and  inevitable  growth 
of  the  three  contending  stages  or  movements  in  the 
assertion  of  the  Christian  insistence  on  the  greatness  of 
the  individual  but  divorced  from  the  Christian  theology 
upon  which  this  intuition  of  the  rights  of  the  human 
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person  was  founded.    Out  of  it  came  Liberalism,  or  the  - 
first  stage  of  an  intellectual  democracy  unanchored  in  any  '. 
reality ;  Nationalism,  or  the  second  stage  of  a  democracy  ^ 
seeking  the  most  obvious  pseudo-religious  foundatioii  .' 
and  transferring  the  struggle  for  survival  to  nationi;  ~ 
and  Socialism,  or  the  third  stage  of  a  democracy  applying  ' 
the  struggle  for  survival  (inherent  in  any  democracy  that 
is  without  agreement  as  to  ultimate  Truth)  to  man's 
ever  more  hardly  pressing  needs,  social  and  economic 
needs. 

It  should  not  now  be  necessary  to  apply  these  duel 
to  the  whole  detail  of  recent  and  contemporary  history. 
Everywhere  around  us  we  can  watch  the  comedy  d 
mankind,  still  nursing  its  pathetic  belief  in  its  own 
freedom,  importance  and  progress,  being  ruthlessly 
enslaved  by  the  religion-State  which  in  its  completeit 
forms,  Bolshevism  or  Nazism,  combines  most  of  the  evill 
of  both  Nationalism  and  Socialism — ^and  not  mndy 
being  ruthlessly  enslaved,  but  triumphantly  enslaving 
itself,  since  all  the  strength  and  impetus  of  its  vaunted 
liberty  are  devoted  to  the  worship  of  these  substitute! 
for  Truth.  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  and  we  are 
back  again  to  the  Pagan  idea  of  slavery  and  submisoMl 
from  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  emancipated 
man.  And  again  we  can  watch  the  recourse  to  sheer 
force,  the  struggle  for  survival  as  between  one  kind  cl 
slavery  and  another,  as  between  the  different  nations,  u 
between  man  and  man  in  such  departments  as  have  not 
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also  provided  us  with  are  of  such  a  terrible  nature  that 
man  has  at  the  very  last  moment  recoiled  from  the 
inpreme  struggle  which  would  have  destroyed  him  as  we 
know  him  altogether.  But  how  far  we  can  rely  upon  this 
present  fear  of  the  war  which  our  philosophy  and  be- 
haviour are  working  towards  is  another  matter.) 


It  may  be  suggested  that  all  this  may  or  may  not  be 
tme,  but  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  our  present  position 
as  Catholics  in  England  face  to  face  with  certain  anti- 
Christian  revolutionary  forces.  I  thint  it  has  and  that 
it  is  the  key  to  our  understanding  of  these  forces  and 
OUT  reaction  towards  them.  This  country,  generally  the 
Ked  ground  of  new  social  and  political  ideas  but  a  bad 
soil  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  plant,  does  not 
illustrate  the  full  development  of  the  tendencies  under 
which  our  generation  is  condemned  to  live.  The 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Enlightenment, 
Democracy,  Liberalism,  Imperialism,  even  the  original 
Socialism — they  all  owed  very  much  to  Britain,  but  in 
oar  supposedly  illogical  way  we  have  tended  to  mix  them 
all  up,  thereby  weakening  the  force  of  each,  rather  than 
to  allow,  as  elsewhere,  the  second  to  feed  fully  on  the 
first,  the  third  on  the  second.  This  means  that  while 
we  shall  find  about  us  the  beginnings  of  every  ingredient 
in  Neo-Paganism  and  the  real  reasons  for  every  kind  of 
hatred  of  the  Christianity  which  it  has  supplanted,  we 
shall  not  find  in  this  country  the  fullness  of  Neo-Paganism 
cor  the  fullness  of  Persecution.  We  shall  seem  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  a  comparatively  healthy  spot,  but 
if  we  look  to  realities  rather  than  appearances  we  shall 
find  little  to  be  either  complacent  or  careless  about. 

Liberalism  and  the  first  stage  of  democracy  have 
survived  here  better  than  elsewhere,  one  reason  being 
that  the  idea  of  civil  and  political  liberty  is  much  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  country  than  else- 
where and  that  those  roots  grew  deep  into  the  soil  when 
it  was  still  a  soil  fertilized  by  Christianity.    It  has  there- 
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fore  taken  much  longer  to  destroy  those  roots.  Likewise 
Nationalism  here  has  grown  more  naturally  from  a 
strongly  entrenched  Patriotism  characteristic  of  an  island 
that  has  for  generations  been  unassailable  and  victorious. 
Hence  the  British  form  of  Nationalism  and  Imperialism 
has  not  had  to  assert  itself  by  the  extravagances  so 
common  on  the  Continent ;  it  has  in  fact  been  a  far 
healthier  substitute  for  Christianity  than  Continental 
Nationalism.  Lastly  the  more  firmly  established  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  organization  and  the  great  wealth  of  this 
imperisdistic  country  which  obtained  the  lion's  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  have  softened  the 
sharper  edges  of  the  economic  struggle  and  made  it  more 
bearable  for  all  classes  except  the  least  skilled  and  least 
well-organized.  But  despite  all  this,  precisely  the  same 
anti-Christian  or  post-Christian  influences  have  been  at 
work  throughout  out  with  hitherto  less  obvious  and  less 
disastrous  results. 

That  is  as  regards  the  past.  What  of  the  present  and 
the  future  ?  Can  we  say  that  our  democratic  institutions 
and  our  traditional  liberalism  are  maintaining  their 
strength  ?  Can  we  say  that  our  position  in  the  world  as 
a  great  nation  and  a  great  Empire  is  assured  ?  Can  we 
say  that  we  count  in  the  future  upon  the  same  amount 
of  wealth  as  in  the  past  ?  I  cannot  see  how  any  sincere 
and  candid  observer  can  possibly  deny  that  in  all  three 
respects  our  position  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  What 
does  this  mean  if  this  analysis  of  the  main  forces  of 
European  history  is  correct  ?  It  must  mean  that  the 
full  effects  of  post-Christianity,  that  the  full  force  of  the 
anti-Christianity  which  has  been  ravaging  the  Continent 
are  yet  to  be  felt  in  our  country.  At  present  they  are, 
as  it  were,  leaking  through  where  the  timbers  are  rottenest. 
And  it  is  with  tUs  leaking  through  in  various  departments 
of  our  national  life,  press,  literature,  entertainment,  science, 
education,  industry,  administration,  religion  itself,  that 
the  detailed  study  of  Neo-Paganism  in  Britain  should 
be  concerning  itself.  Everywhere  we  shall  find  the 
same  sequence :  assertion  of  self,  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual;  loss  of  belief  in  any  accepted  and 
revealed    Truth,  first    in    the    religious    sphere,    and 
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next,  in  the  moral  and  social;  the  attempt  to  work 
np  enthusiasm  for  a  substitute  ;  the  enslavement  hy 
i  »me  aspect,  often  well  disguised,  of  Nationalism  or 
I  btemational  Socialism,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  pas- 
Bonatety  embraced ;  growing  hatred  for  Christianity 
iriiich  is  realized  to  be  a  perpetual  challenge  to  bad  and 
I  intoxicated  consciences. 

[  This  analysis  leaves  us  with  a  very  depressing  picture, 
[me  to  my  mind  far  more  serious  than  the  increasing 
icndency  of  CathoUcs  to  see  the  perils  of  the  day  in  terms 
of  Freemasons,  Jews,  Bolsheviks.  The  question  remains 
whether  an  examination  of  this  kind  is  more  helpful  to 
US  when  seeking  the  possible  remedies.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is,  but  it  would  require  another  article  as  long  as 
ihc  present  one  to  make  good  the  contention.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Editor  I  would  like  to  undertake  it  in 
i  Liier  issue. 

Michael  de  la  Bedoyere. 
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Moral  and  Spiritual  Factors  in 
French  Rural  Life 

FRANCE  is  above  all  a  rural  countiy,  with  half 
population  still  engaged  in  agriculture.  A  Is 
number  of  the  provincial  towns  are  marketing  cen 
for  primary  products,  with  inhabitants,  for  the  most  p 
of  recent  peasant  origin.  Madame  de  S^vign^  was  s 
to  quote  a  proverb  already  old  when  she  said :  ^* 
have  all  been  labourers  and  have  all  followed  the  plon 
only  some  of  us  left  off  in  the  morning  and  otnen 
dusk."  The  saying  has  lost  none  of  its  truth  since 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  Frenchman  who  searc 
out  his  ancestors  will  nearly  always  find  them  sett 
somewhere  on  the  countryside.  On  two  occasi 
France  has  been  saved  by  a  countrywoman — ^by 
Genevieve  and  by  St.  Jeanne  d'Arc — ^and  this  is 
characteristic  of  the  peasant  character  of  the  Fre 
tradition  as  is  the  genius  of  Charles  P^guy  and  I 
Claudel  in  the  realm  of  literature. 

If  there  is  in  France  today  an  agricultural  probi 
which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  economics,  there  is  als 
peasant  problem  of  which  the  importance  is  psyc 
logical,  and  this  latter  is  not  limited  to  rural  hfe 
interests  the  most  varied  branches  of  human  activ 
for  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  French  peasantry 
feed  the  life  of  the  cities  with  new  blood.  If  this  mij 
tion  from  country  to  town  gives  some  cause  for  anxi 
about  the  future  of  rural  France  it  accentuates 
influence  which  in  our  own  time  the  peasantry  is  exert 
on  urban  life,  and  this  makes  it  worth  while  to  attei 
to  understand  the  French  peasant.  We  have  all  he 
about  his  thriftiness,  his  hard  life,  the  natural  digi 
of  his  open-air  existence,  and  the  taciturnity  which 
has  acquired  by  years  of  silent  labour.  These,  it  is  ti 
are  all  qualities  of  the  French  peasant,  but  they  are  ti 
of  men  everywhere  who  work  on  the  land,  and  they 
not  tell  us  much  unless  we  study  them  in  their  partia 
setting.  We  must  begin,  therefore,  by  stuaying 
conditions  of  rural  life.  They  are  not  the  same  ev< 
where. 
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The  French  peasant  may  be  divided  into  three  dasses — 
the  m/tayerj  the  farmer,  and  the  small  proprietor.  The 
mitayer  is  a  cultivator  working  the  land  of  a  proprietor 
from  whom  he  receives  an  agreol  advance  and  to  whom  he 
renders  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  product  of  the  worL  He 
does  not  ttsoalty  own  his  implements  or  cattle,  and  the 
Koprietor  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  land.  In  practice, 
Lowever,  the  mJtayir  enjoys  a  considerable  freedom  in 
Ids  work.  His  position  is  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  wage-earner  and  the  farmer.  In  the  second  case, 
the  cultivator  holds  his  land  on  a  vearly  rental,  which 
may  be  paid  in  monor  or  in  land.  Having  paid  his  rent, 
he  is  free  to  farm  in  his  own  way  providra  that  he  does 
it  according  to  the  accrated  formula,  m  ban  fire  de 
jmmUe.  The  farmer's  position  naturally  varies  according 
to  whether  he  has  a  small  farm  of  nfteen  to  twenty 
liectares  as  in  the  south-west  of  France,  or  a  holding  of 
1  hundred  hectares  as  in  some  parts  of  the  west  and  north. 
The  working  small  proprietor  is  the  most  numerous  of 
an  the  classes.  His  property,  which  may  range  from  five 
to  forty  hectares,  is  generally  worked  by  his  own  f amilv, 
and  is,  or  should  be,  the  most  solid  guarantee  of  a  steady 
life  and  work  for  successive  generations.  Unfortunately^ 
however,  the  inheritance  laws,  which  have  the  good 
;  effect  of  breaking  up  the  large  estates  and  securing  a 
I  more  equitable  distribution  of  property,  tend,  at  the 
,,  other  extreme,  to  subdivide  each  legacy  to  a  point  at 
iriiich  the  land  becomes  insufficient  to  support  a  family. 
The  material  and  moral  results  are  not  difficult  to 
j  imagine.  Either  the  owner  will  limit  his  family,  or  the 
I  legatees,  finding  their  small  inheritance  insufficient  to 
maintain  them,  will  migrate  to  the  towns. 

This  problem  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
economists  who  have  studied  rural  questions.  Le  Play 
and  La  Tour  du  Pin  discussed  it  and  suggested  laws 
idiich  would  provide  guarantees  for  all  inheritors  while 
safeguarding  the  principle  of  family  farming.  What  is 
required  of  property  of  this  kind  is  that  it  should  be 
hige  enough  to  maintain  a  family  but  not  so  large  as  to 
demand  a  great  deal  of  outside  labour.  French  agricul- 
tare  is  traditionally  conducted  on  a  family  basis.    When 
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outsiders  have  to  be  brought  in  and  paid,  entirely 
economic  and  social  problems  are  raised,  and  the 
is  the  small  farm  which  can  be  entirely  run  bji 
parents  and  their  children  of  all  ages.    A  large  f^ 
then  becomes  not  a  burden,  but  an  asset.    The  imu 
majority  of  French  farms,  whether  worked  by  a  ; 
owner,  a  farmer,  or  a  mitaycTy  have,  therefore,  tnis  & 
character.     Even   among   the   large   or   medium- 
properties,  which  represent  the  last  survivals  of 
revolutionary  days,  we  often  find  agglomerations  of 
estates  in  which  there  are  striking  examples  of  conti: 
in  the  same  family.    It  is  here  that  we  find  a  tyi 
patriarchal  life  which  the  foreign  visitor  rarely  1 
chance  to  study  closely,  though  it  is  an  element  of 
importance    in    the    French    tradition.      The 
aristocracy  to  which  these  properties  still  belong, 
ever  long  or  brilliant  its  history,  is  now  an  element  i 
peasant  Uf e  of  France,  and  that  is  more  than  can  b< 
for  the  new  order  of  land-owning  capitalists,  who 
recently  come  into  property  which  means  no  mo 
them  than  an  investment  or  a  source  of  income, 
have  a  totally  diflFerent  conception  from  that  of  thi 
representatives  of  the  feudal  order,  who  still  r< 
themselves,  to  use  the  expression  of  La  Tour  du  P 
"stewards"  of  the  land,  responsible  for  what  they 
done  or  omitted  to  do  for  the  common  good. 

This  glance  at  a  somewhat  archaic  form  of  pro 
is  not  intended  to  introduce  a  touch  of  the  pictur( 
into  our  account  of  the  situation.  It  is  important 
are  not  to  neglect  a  factor  which  still  influences  Fj 
rural  life.  Apart  from  the  western  part  of  the  con 
where  the  feudal  domains  have  survived  more  Is 
than  elsewhere,  and  carry  certain  privileges  to 
holders,  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  assure  them  a  s< 
Parliament  or  on  the  local  governing  bodies,  it  is  \ 
noting  that  even  in  those  parts  of  France  when 
parliamentary  representation  is  in  the  hands  oi 
Left  Extremists,  the  mayoralty  may  go  by  tacit  co: 
to  the  squire  of  the  village,  who  owns  the  poor  rei 
of  ancestral  lands.  Too  often  he  fails  to  recognize 
this  influence  should  be  used  for  something  other  t] 
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narrow  conservatism  which,  while  it  is  not  generally 
selfish,  springs  irom  a  blind  and  instinctive  fear  of  social 
progress.  The  family  is  the  essential  basis  of  French 
igriculture,  whether  the  property  be  large  or  small, 
worked  directly  by  the  owner  or  by  a  tenant.  It  is 
necessary  to  return  to  this  fact  in  order  to  emphasize  a 
point  of  the  first  importance.  I  mean  the  considerable 
pirt  played  by  women  in  agricultural  life.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  parallel  in  any  other  department  of 
French  life  to  the  feminine  role  in  agriculture.  The 
French  peasant  woman,  whether  she  guides  the  team 
while  her  husband  drives  the  plough,  or  whether  she 
busies  herself  about  the  house,  is  intimately  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  farm.  At  every  moment  she  is  an 
active  partner  and  her  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  food  production.  Hence  the  common  expres- 
aon  in  some  parts  of  the  north :  '*The  woman  pays  the 
rent."  Her  influence  is  increased  by  the  comparative 
isolation  of  the  rural  family  from  outside  influences,  and 
it  explains  why  the  peasant  will  not  do  anything  without 
consulting  his  partner.  In  fact,  though  he  may  not  be 
willing  to  admit  it,  her  influence  extends  beyond  the 
matters  of  business  and  has  its  inevitable  repercussions 
in  the  sphere  of  local  government,  though  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  role  she  thus  plays  in  rural 
life,  the  French  countrywoman  is  the  least  interested  of 
all  her  compatriots  in  securing  "women's  rights".  The 
idea  that  she  should  vote  at  elections  seems  to  her  to  be 
inconceivable. 

The  fate  of  the  French  countryside,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  woman.  Upon  the  degree  of 
attachment  to  the  land  which  she  displays  will  depend 
the  readiness  of  her  husband  or  fiancd  for  the  rough 
peasant  hfe,  just  as  the  future  prosperity  of  the  holding 
will  depend  on  her  fecundity.  All  this  demands  a 
rather  high  moral  level,  and  apart  from  the  ravages  of 
Malthusianism  in  some  parts,  and  the  "village  dramas" 
which  occasionally  figure  in  the  newspapers,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  peasant  life  of  France  is  carried  on,  generally 
speaking,  in  conformity  with  natural  morals.  This  is  all 
the  more  striking  when  we  compare  it  with  the  deplorably 
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low  standard  of  public  morality  in  the  great  centres  of 
Europe.  Not  that  the  unmistakable  moral  superiority 
of  the  peasant  over  most  other  social  classes  means  that 
the  countryman  is  necessarily  a  saint.  His  open-air  life 
and  hard  work  contribute  to  dean-living,  but  he  is  also 
known  to  all  his  neighbours,  who  can  study  him  from 
close  quarters,  and  he  has  not  the  opportunities  of  elan- 
destine  indulgence  which  present  themselves  to  many 
"respectable"  townsmen. 

If  the  French  peasant  is  hard-working  and  steady,  a 
good  husband  and  a  good  father,  can  we  say  that  he  is  a 
good  Christian  7    Any  general  answer  to  that  delicate 

Question  would  be  misleading.  I  have  known  some  in 
istricts  with  little  reputation  for  Christianity  who  are 
real  mystics.  There  are  others  who  do  not  so  much  as 
know  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who,  if  ihev  saw  a  road- 
side Calvary,  would  ask  the  question  wnich  Mauriac 
once  had  the  misfortune  to  hear :  "What  does  that 
mean  ?"  Still  others,  and  perhaps  they  are  the  com- 
monest type  of  irreligious  peasant,  spend  their  lives 
denying  or  blaspheming  their  rehgion,  and  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  hell.  These  are  the  ones  who  are  elected 
to  the  Socialist  councils  as  anti-clericals  and  are  mortally 
offended  if  the  Bishop  refuses  to  nominate  a  cur/  for  the 
districts  they  administer.  An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  classify  the  peasantry  of  France  according  to 
their  religious  merits.*  M.  Gabriel  Le  Bras,  the  author, 
postulates  four  categories :  (i)  the  pagans,  by  origin  or 
apostacy;  (2)  the  occasional  conformists,  who  are 
baptized  in  Church  and  enter  it  again  only  for  their 
first  communion  and  marriage,  until  they  are  buried; 
(3)  the  practising  Catholics  who  communicate  at  Easter 
and  hear  Mass  on  Sunday,  to  whom  M.  Le  Bras  adds 
those  who,  while  neglecting  these  elementary  duties, 
nevertheless  show  real  signs  of  fidelity ;  (4)  the  devout, 
who  carefully  obey  the  Church's  counsels,  frequent  the 
sacraments  and  take  part  in  good  works. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  a  geographical  division 
of  these  various  classes  of  the  faithful  and  unfaithfuL 

*  Gabriel  Le  Bras,  Pratiqus  Riligieusc  des  Paysans  Francis  (Etud§St 
20  April,  1938). 
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Narrow  strips  of  de-christianized  country  will  be  found 
in  parts  where  faith  is  generally  intense  and  religious 
practices  almost  universal ;  while  in  paganized  districts 
tliere  are  to  be  found  some  villages  of  exceptional  fervour, 
inch  as  Mesnil  Saint  Loup,  which,  in  one  of  the  most 
disinherited  regions,  from  the  spiritual  standpoint,  is 
itself  a  centre  of  piety  irresistibly  recalling  the  most 
Christian  years  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Speaking  broadly, 
however,  we  may  say  that  the  Basque  country,  the 
Vendee,  a  consiaerable  part  of  Brittany,  and  a  large 
pan  of  Flanders,  are  the  regions  where  religious  obser- 
Tince  is  general,  and,  in  some  places,  almost  universal. 
Take,  for  example,  two  cantons  in  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Brieux,  where  out  of  11,072  inhabitants  there  are  only 
120  men  and  28  women  who  fail  to  fulfil  their  Easter 
duties.  In  another  Breton  canton,  that  of  Carentoir, 
there  were,  in  1930,  9,047  inhabitants  of  whom  only  81 
failed  to  communicate.  Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  place 
among  the  regions  where  religious  observance  shows  no 
decline,  and  there  are  excellent  Christian  districts  on  the 
Swiss  and  Itahan  frontiers  and  in  most  of  the  Dioceses 
of  Auvergne,  Quite  near,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Limosin, 
whole  cantons  are  paganized.  The  most  distressing 
example  quoted  by  M.  Le  Bras  is  that  of  the  deanery  of 
St.  Sulpice  les  Champs,  which  has  5,500  inhabitants 
irith  only  one  in  four  of  the  children  baptized.  The 
Dean,  who  has  1,500  souls  under  his  personal  charge, 
has  no  male  communicants  at  Easter  and  only  28  women. 
This  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  the  dioceses  of  the  centre, 
the  middle-north  and  the  south-west  are  anything  but 
encouraging  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious  obser- 
vance, though  most  of  them  contain  some  privileged 
ireas  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  a 
strict  classification.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
anything  of  the  kind  is  that,  in  some  parts  where  religious 
observance  is  almost  non-existent,  it  is  nevertheless 
altogether  exceptional  to  find  a  funeral  without  a  priest 
or  a  death  without  the  last  sacraments.  The  dechris- 
tianization  is  often  superficial  and  if  there  were  more 
priests  these  indifferent  populations  would  display  more 
fervour. 
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The  absence  of  priests  vies  with  secukr  education  as  a 
cause  of  the  painful  decline  of  religious  practice  in  the 
countryside.  Since  the  Separation  Law  has  considerably 
reduced  the  financial  resources  of  the  clergy,  the  peasants 
are  the  daily  witnesses  of  the  privations  of  the  clergy, 
which,  though  borne  heroically,  create  a  certain  appre- 
hension among  peasant  families  at  the  thought  of  tneir 
children  being  called  upon  to  face  such  sacrifices.  The 
State  schools  are  naturally  not  likely  to  develop  the 
seeds  of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  and  we  find  its 
ranks  recruited  increasingly  from  the  towns,  even  in  the 
working-class  districts,  where  the  influence  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  specialized  work  of  Catholic  action  is  more 
effectively  felt.  This  poverty  of  the  priests  increases  the 
necessity  for  a  lay  apostolate  in  the  country,  and  Catholic 
action  has  for  some  years  given  special  attention  to  this, 
even  in  the  most  paganized  parts. 

The  J.A.C.  (Jeunesse  Agricole  Chrdtienne)  naturally 
comes  to  mind  in  this  connexion,  but  it  is  fair  to  remem- 
ber that  this  specialized  movement,  which  dates  officially 
from  24  June,  1930,  was  preceded  by  the  U.F.A.  {Union 
Catholique  de  la  France  Agricole)  and  the  E.A.C.  Etudes 
Agricoles  far  Correspondance).  These  two  movements 
had  the  common  object  of  rechristianizing  the  agri- 
cultural centres,  the  U.F.A.  devoting  itself  particuhurly 
to  spiritual  culture  and  organizing  exclusive  retreats  for 
the  peasants,  while  the  E.A.C.  was  specially  concerned 
with  giving  the  young  peasants  a  technical  equipment 
which  would  qualify  them  to  be  masters.  The  need  of 
the  rural  world  is  mainly  for  leaders.  It  is  half -consciously 
recognized,  and  in  a  village  a  man  who  tends  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  his  neighbours  by  his  competence 
and  initiative  will  have  no  difficulty  in  becoming  the 
leader  of  the  Commune,  at  least  in  its  trades  union  or 
professional  aspects  and  frequently  in  the  Municipal 
Councils. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  a  problem  which,  while  it 
does  not  directly  concern  Catholic  action,  may  never- 
theless be  influenced  for  good  by  it — ^the  problem  of 
agricultural  trades  unionism.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  attempt  an  exact  account 
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of  the  organization  of  agricultural  trades  unionism  in 
France,  nor  shall  we  discuss  its  efficacy.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  local  professional  organizations 
in  the  country  which,  owing  to  defective  co-ordination, 
have  little  influence  outside  a  narrow  circle.  These 
unions,  whether  a  part  of  the  work  of  great  Catholics 
like  the  Villeneuves  and  the  Gaillard-Bancels  in  the 
last  century,  or  of  more  recent  origin,  oflFer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operation  free  from  political  influence  and 
they  show  what  agricultural  unionism  could  do  to  create 
I  spirit  of  fraternity  in  a  village  and  reduce  the  asperities 
of  controversy.  There  are  no  Christian  Unions  among 
the  agriculturists  apart  from  those  of  rural  wage- 
eamers  in  some  distncts.  These  are  what  the  members 
make  them,  and  this  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
Catholics  joining  them  and  taking  the  lead  by  their 
competence  and  public  spirit  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
be  exploited  in  the  interests  of  this  or  that  political 
ideology.  In  this  way  something  might  be  done  towards 
the  eminently  desirable  achievement  of  a  Christian 
corporative  order.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  per- 
mtnible  to  hold  high  hopes  of  the  J.A.C.  Chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  spiritual  development  of  its  members, 
it  also  aims  at  improving  their  efficiency  and  qualifying 
them  to  become  leaders, 

A  brief  survey  of  "Jacist"  methods  will  show  how 
these  results  are  achieved.  Each  parochial  section  holds 
a  meeting  on  an  average  twice  a  month.  This  opens 
always  with  the  reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Gospels, 
which  is  then  discussed  by  those  present.  The  chaplain's 
function  is  a  purely  advisory  one,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  young  peasants  are  allowed  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions from  what  they  have  read  so  that  they  may 
become  accustomed  to  meditating  on  the  scriptures. 
The  results  of  this  are  seen  in  their  daily  life,  and  Father 
Foreau,  the  Chaplain-General  of  the  J.A.C.,  told  me 
last  year  that  in  most  of  the  dioceses  of  the  west  there 
was  at  least  one  young  peasant  in  each  parish  who  found 
the  time  in  the  midst  of  his  work  to  spend  half  an  hour 
every  day  in  prayer.  The  J.A.C.,  it  will  be  seen,  aims 
at  the  rechristianizing  of  the  peasant  masses  by  deepening 
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their  lives.  Too  inan7  works  up  to  now  have  been 
content  to  get  the  70ung  people  together  in  a  sports 
organization  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  if  the  young 
men  could  be  induced  to  promise  a  perfunctory  atten- 
dance at  Mass  and  abstinence  from  the  graver  sins  it  has 
been  considered  satisfactory.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
a  surface  Christianity  of  this  kind  has  not  proved  veiy 
resistant  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  A  Jadst  said 
recentlv :  "If  you  want  your  faith  to  shine  you  have  to 
be  a  Christian  twice  over,  once  for  yourself  and  once  for 
others.''  A  fine  declaration  and  no  exaggeration,  for 
innumerable  active  workers  have  shown  that  they 
mean  it.  After  the  meditation  a  Jacist  meeting  proceeds 
to  examine  the  three  functions  of  perception,  judgement 
and  action,  by  which  the  young  workers  are  trained  to 
develop  their  observation,  criticism  and  initiative.  The 
usual  subjects  of  study  from  these  standpoints  are  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  outline 
them  and  the  principal  deficiencies  observed  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  way  an  apostolate 
becomes  also  a  movement  of  material  and  moral  better- 
ment of  peasant  life. 

The  J.A.C.  also  exerts  its  influence  very  beneficially 
on  the  life  of  the  women.  Nearly  100,000  young  country- 
women are  now  associated  with  the  movement.  Needless 
to  say,  domestic  questions  have  a  large  place  in  their 
studies,  and,  in  view  of  what  we  have  said  about  the 
essential  part  played  by  women  in  the  home  and  in  the 
rural  community,  it  is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  value  of 
this  feminine  apostolate.  The  character  of  the  J.A.C. 
work  puts  some  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  recruiting 
members.  If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  offering  the 
young  people  congenial  recreation  for  their  leisure  there 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  steady  accretion  of  members,  but 
since  the  aim  is  to  create  an  ardent  faith  and  determina- 
tion to  spread  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  it  is  useless  to 
present  so  high  an  ideal  to  minds  that  are  not  prepared 
to  receive  it.  This  preparation  is  the  work  of  the  Jacist 
Press,  which  has  the  double  function  of  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  the  active  workers  and  inciting  those  outside  to 
seek  admission  to  the  movement.    Not  that  the  recreative 
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side  is  neglected.  The  question  of  leisure  is  of  the  first 
importance  if  we  are  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  the  countryside  and  on  the  other  to  main- 
tain the  moral  level  of  those  who  remain  there.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  the  J.A.C.  to  render  village  life  more 
attractive  and  sociable,  to  give  a  Christian  tone  to  the 
existing  festivals,  and  to  revive  some  of  the  old  customs 
that  formerly  gave  so  much  charm  to  the  life  of  our 
ancient  provinces. 

An  immense  amount  remains  to  be  done.  Many 
country  churches  are  deserted,  in  too  many  places  the 
iltar  lights  are  extinguished  ;  there  are  too  many  aban- 
doned hearths  in  the  old  villages  of  France,  But, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mediaeval  monks,  who 
reclaimed  the  land  and  built  the  colleges  around  the 
steeple,  the  Church  renews  the  work  of  bringing  Christ 
back  to  the  deserted  tabernacles  and  uniting  the  peasants 
in  villages  which,  if  they  are  not  to  perish,  must  remain, 
in  P^guy's  phrase,  "villages  of  Christendom",  This  is 
the  special  task  of  the  rural  Catholic  Action.  It  has 
rekindled  the  smouldering  flame,  and  it  is  thanks  to  its 
work  that  the  French  peasants  can  proudly  take  their 
place  with  their  brethren,  the  intellectuals  and  the 
artisans,  who,  in  such  large  numbers,  are  grouped  at  the 
loot  of  the  Cross  in  the  astonishing  Catholic  Renaissance 
of  contemporary  France. 

Marquis  d'Aragon. 


This  Racialism 


RACIALISM  is  regarded  with  much  justice  as  the 
root  of  half  the  political  problems  of  our  da7.  But, 
just  because  it  can  so  plausibly  be  made  the  villain  of  so 
many  dramas,  it  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  it  is  not 
one  thing,  but  several,  according  to  the  conception  of 
race  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  that  the  problems  that  it 
creates  are  correspondingly  diverse.  Unless  the  context 
is  clear,  an  attack  on  ^'racialism"  may  easily  confound  a 
number  of  quite  different,  not  to  say  contradictory, 
ideas. 

Note  first  the  variety  of  political  questions  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  idea  of  race  is  invoked : 

(i)  There  is  first  the  colour  question.  This  has  been 
created  by  the  emigration  of  Europeans,  and  particularly 
northern  Europeans,  into  Africa  and  Asia ;  by  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  by  the  desire  of  the  yellow  peoples  to 
expand  into  the  lands  around  the  Pacific.  In  all  these 
regions  the  problem  is  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  at 
bottom  biological ;  but  it  has  political  aspects  of  the 
first  importance  and,  on  this  plane,  is  not  one  but  several 
problems.  For  example,  it  is  a  caste  question  in  the 
northern  States  of  the  U.S.A. ;  a  constitutional  one  also 
in  the  southern  States,  in  India,  and  in  the  British 
Colonies ;  a  lif e-and  death  struggle  for  economic  survival 
in  South  Africa  ;  an  Imperial  problem  when  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  are  denied 
entry  into  another  ;  and  a  clash  of  Empires  where  Japan 
covets  the  unoccupied  territories  of  Australia  and  the 
western  coasts  of  the  two  Americas,  and  proclaims  her 
own  "Monroe  doctrine"  for  China.  It  is  also,  in  the 
view  of  many,  a  "yellow  peril"  for  the  whole  white  race 
if  the  yellow  peoples  join  forces.  All  these  problems 
have  been  superimposed  by  political  or  economic  circum- 
stances and  ambitions  upon  its  biological  aspect. 

(2)  There  is  the  "inferior  European"  question,  created 
by  the  claim  of  peoples  describing  themselves  as  Nordic 
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to  be  superior  to  other  European  stocks,  particularly  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Slav.  So  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, this  question  merges  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
general  problem  of  national  jealousies  and  rivalries.  But 
in  the  IJ.S.A.,  where  all  the  racial  stocks  of  Europe  arc 
included  within  a  single  nation,  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  searchings  of  heart,  and  of  immigration  laws  that, 
in  e£Fect,  discriminate  against  the  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans ;  and  in  both  Europe  and  America  it  has 
given  rise  to  theorizings  concerning  the  necessity  of 
Nordic  supremacy  that  have  entered,  and  still  enter, 
into  the  politics  of  the  nations. 

(3)  There  is  the  Jewish  question,  created  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world,  by  each  of  which  they  are  regarded  as  an  alien 
dement.  Here  again  the  question  is  sub  divided,  from 
the  political  point  of  view.  It  is  one  problem  where 
diere  is  a  mass  settlement  of  Tews  so  as  to  constitute 
practically  the  whole  population  in  certain  districts, 
where  they  retain  their  own  customs  and  religion,  as  in 
Poland ;  another  where  they  have  penetrated  into 
certain  occupations  and  professions  holding  key  positions 
in  the  general  community,  such  as  moneylending,  law, 
or  entertainment,  so  as  practically  to  control  them  and, 
through  them,  the  nation.  It  is  another  problem  again 
when  they  are  regarded  as  an  international  force,  as  in 
the  sphere  of  finance  or  of  anti-Fascist  politics ;  yet 
another  when  viewed  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  as 
an  episode  in  the  age-long  struggle  of  the  Chosen  People 
to  maintain  its  separateness  and  superiority  in  the  midst 
of  a  Gentile  world ;  while  in  Palestine  a  new  variety  of 
the  problem  has  been  created  artificially  in  an  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Zionism. 

(4)  There  is  the  constitutional  question  created  when 
racialism  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  an  authoritarian 
government.  The  part  that  in  some  countries  has  been 
played  by  appeals  to  class  solidarity  or  Imperial  traditions 
has  been  played  in  others  (notably  Germany)  by  an 
appeal  to  race- consciousness ;  and  it  has  proved  peculiarly 
effective  in  bringing  about  the  emotional  fusion  at  which 
it  aims.     For   it   creates  a  feeling  of  almost  physical 
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solidarity  between  individuals,  especially  of  the  youngei  - 
generation,  taught  to  beUeve  that  they  are  of  the  same  • 
blood  ;  and  makes  a  physical  revival  the  basis  of  national 
renovation.  Thus  the  individual  tends  to  become 
merged  in  the  community  in  a  rising  tide  of  animal  - 
impulses,  and  his  fundamental  political  liberties  are  - 
endangered. 

Closely  connected  with  this  racialistic  totalitarianism  ; 
is  the  racial  mysticism  that  translates  its  racial  claims  ^ 
into  religious  terms.    Reli^ous  doctrines  and  even  the  : 
precepts  of  the  moral  law  are  tested  by  their  agreement 
with  the  supposed  character  of  the  race  in  question,  and  : 
racial  intermixture  is  condemned  as  resulting  in  moral 
chaos.    God  Himself  is  conceived  pantheisticaUy,  and  : 
regarded  not  so  much  as  choosing  the  favoured  race,  '■ 
but  as  in  a  special  sense  identical  with  it,  since  it  is  Ifil  : 
highest  manifestation.    The  race  is  deemed  spiritualfy  ; 
self-sufficient,  and  the  highest  destiny  of  the  individual  : 
is  to  promote  its  honour  and  salvation  and  to  survive  in 
it  through  the  transmission  of  its  blood  to  his  descen-  ; 
dants.   Between  these  claims  and  those  of  revealed  religi<m  : 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict,  which  inevitably  lus  a 
poUtical  aspect  when  Christian  citizens  and  Christian  : 
institurions  find  their  essential  liberties  curtailed,  and 
parricularly  when   those   liberties   are   defined   hy  the 
supra-national  and  world-wide  Catholic  Church. 

(S)  There  is  the  minorities  question,  created  by  the 
claim  of  so-called  racial  minorities  to  autonomy,  or  at 
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bus  of  turning  to  wholly  distinct  departments 
I  politics. 

in  the  second  place  that  the  word  "race"  is 
quite  different  senses  in  connexion  with  these 
t  questions  : 

1  connexion  with  the  colour  question  it  is  essen- 
biological  term,  denoting  a  section  of  mankind 
dshed  from  other  sections  by  separate  descent 
Qcestors  of  their  own  and  by  special  physical 
ihaps  psychological)  characteristics- — in  this  case 
colour,  together  with  obvious  traits  of 
Qomy  and  physique  usually  associated  with 
In  the  present  case  it  usually  carries  also  a 
on  of  physical  antipathy  and  of  evil  effects 
d  to  result  from  racial  intermixture,  and  impUes 
fferences  of  racial  origin  and  development.  Even 
ronomic  considerations  are  prominent,  the  diffi- 
attributed  to  biological  differences  in  the  standard 

acial  distinctions  between  peoples  of  European 
.re  made,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  basis  of 

differences  that  have  struck  the  popular  imagina- 
Iped  out  by  temperamental  differences,  religious 
:e  and  barriers  of  language.  They  are  given  an 
lientilic  exactitude  by  the  use  of  measurements 
ibvious  characteristics,  such  as  the  shape  of  the 
But,  as  the  appeal  to  such  measurements  itself 
s,  no  such  biological  distinctness  exists  in  this 
:ould  form  a  natural  barrier  to  interbreeding. 
1  connexion  with  the  Jewish  question,  identity 
denotes  common  descent,  but  common  descent 
1  from  the  genealogical  rather  than  from  the 
al  standpoint.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the 
rists,    physical    criteria    are    with    good    reason 

less  satisfactory  than  birth  certificates ;  and  it  is 
larity  of  an  alien  clan  rather  than  a  difference  of 

type  that  is  the  principal  object  of  the  anti- 
i  dishke.     In  fact,  the  Jew  who  is  not  known  to 
V  is  one  of  his  particular  aversions. 
1  connexion  with  the  appeal  to  racial  feeling  on 
if  the  authoritarian  State,  the  essential  ideas  are 
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three :  consanguinity,  freedom  from  alien  strains  (^^purity 
of  blood"),  and  physical  distinctness  from  other  peoples. 
The  conception  of  race  in  this  case  also,  therdfore,  is 
theoretically  biological;  but  political  considerations 
cause  these  three  characteristics  to  be  attributed  to  the  ^ 
population  within  a  political  frontier  regardless  of  : 
biological  fact.  Racial  mysticism,  while  emphasizing  the 
idea  of  blood  as  the  life  of  the  race,  adds  the  conception 
of  a  racial  soul.  ^^Each  race  has  its  own  soul",  which  its 
physical  type  expresses.  Consequently  that  type  comes 
to  be  identified  with  some  physically  ideal  type  on 
mystical  grounds,  with  Uttle  regard  for  the  actual 
prevalence  of  that  type  in  the  population  in  question. 

(5)  In  connexion  with  the  minorities  question  and 
the  "Pan-"  movements,  identity  of  race  denotes^  for 
most  practical  purposes,  little  more  than  the  possession 
of  a  common  language  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
There  is  seldom  any  other  working  test  available.  Racial 
mysticism  cannot  help  on  this  plane.  Appeals  to  tra- 
ditions of  migration  or  settlement  carry  little  weight  if 
unsupported  by  contemporary  evidence  of  language, 
unless  the  language  can  be  shown  to  have  been  lost 
under  governmental  pressure  in  recent  times.  Nor  do 
contending  statesmen  or  arbitrating  Commissions  resort  in 
practice  to  anthropometric  tests — cephalic  indices,  colour 
gradations  and  the  like.  The  most  ignorant  of  them 
know  that,  if  they  did,  their  lines  of  demarcation  would 
cut  across  every  minority  line  in  Europe,  and  partition 
every  racial  majority  also. 

This  analysis  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive.  It  ' 
would  be  easy  to  refine  upon  it,  and  quite  important  f 
conceptions  of  race  are  omitted.  For  example,  the  "^ 
newly  formulated  Italian  racialism,  which  is  not  mystical,  |* 
and  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  and  third  political  '^'^ 
questions  in  our  list,  has  put  forward  a  quite  reasonable  ^ 
conception  of  a  race  as  a  stock  which  may  originally  ha^e  ^ 
been  in  some  degree  mixed  but  has  been  isolated  in  i  ^ 
region  of  its  own  for  long  enough  to  acquire  commaQ  > 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  by  which  it  can  be  ^ 
identified.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  'i 
fact  that  the  diversity  of  meanings  attached  to  the  word  ^ 
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"race"  in  connexion  with  political  questions  is  as  great 
as  the  diversity  of  the  political  problems  themselves.  And 
just  as  no  realistic  pohtics  can  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  racial  questions  are  politically  akin,  so  also 
there  can  be  no  scientific  discussion  of  racialism  that 
does  not  begin  by  recognizing  that  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  term  vary  very  much  in  value  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view. 


Only  one  of  the  groups  of  racial  problems  in  our  list 
has  any  real  claim  to  be  considered  a  biological  one,  and 
that  is  the  colour  question.  Even  in  this  case  the  claim 
mnst  be  quahfied  by  the  admission  that  from  the  strictly 
biological  point  of  view  the  so-called  races  of  mankind 
can  coont  as  no  more  than  varieties,  since  they  are 
ordinarily  fertile  when  interbred  and  are  all  members 
of  a  single  species.  But  the  probability  remains  that 
within  the  oneness  of  mankind  there  does  exist  a  certain 
amount  of  real  biological  diversity  affecting  inter- 
breeding, call  the  sub-divisions  what  you  will  ;  and  it 
seemi  that  the  popular  classification  based  on  colour  does 
b  a  rough  and  ready  way  coincide,  at  least  in  part,  with 
the  lines  of  biological  cleavage. 

il  is  common  knowledge  that,  according  to  this 
dassification,  there  is  a  white  race,  mainly  European  ; 
a  brown  race,  mainly  in  southern  Asia  and  northern 
Africa  ;  a  yellow  race,  mainly  in  the  rest  of  Asia  ;  a 
copper-coloured  race  in  the  two  Americas  ;  and  a  black 
race,  African  in  origin.  When  this  grouping  is  combined 
with  the  supposedly  more  precise  classification  based  on 
the  form  of  the  hair,  the  result  is  to  make  the  brovro  and 
white  races  sub-divisions  of  the  Caucasian,  and  the 
copper-coloured  and  the  yellow  races  sub-divisions  of 
the  Mongolian.  This  systematization  is,  however,  less 
helpful  in  the  present  connexion  than  the  observations 
of  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  who  seems  to  have  shown  that  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  yellow  Mongolian  and  the 
blacl  (or  negro)  types  respectively  are  identical  with 
those  which  may  appear  in  Europeans  as  the  result  of 
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abnormal  developments  in  certain  of  the  ductless  gla 
of  which  contemporary  physiology  makes  so  much. 
Europeans  the^  can  be  produced  as  pathological  syi 
toms  in  a  single  generation  or  even  within  a  single  1 
time.  As  permanent  and  normal  characteristics  of  h 
sections  of  the  human  race  they  may  well  be  related 
hereditary  diversities  of  glandular  development  origin 
brought  about  by  profound  physiologiou  disturbance 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from 
conviction  that  between  certain  combinations  of  tl 
races  there  is,  when  it  comes  to  interbreeding,  a  : 
barrier  of  physiological  discord  going  deeper  than 
artificially  manufactured  dislikes,  and  most  acute  betw 
the  more  blond  peoples  of  the  white  race  on  the 
hand  and  the  black  and  yellow  races  on  the  other  ha 
It  is  certainly  noticeable  that  those  who  make  light  c 
are  generally  found  never  to  have  actually  resid^  wl 
the  races  in  question  are  living  side  by  side.  There  U 
space  here  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  argum< 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  validity  of  the  belief  is 
disproved  by  the  employment  of,  say,  negroes  even 
intimate  domestic  service  in  white  households,  sine 
is  precisely  in  those  cases  that  intermarriage  is  1 
thinkable  ;  nor  by  irregular  sexual  intercourse,  for  lav« 
passion  transgresses  all  laws. 

As  to  the  actual  results  of  interbreeding  once  it 
been  established,  here  again  the  biological  facts 
obscured,  and  indeed  modified,  by  psychological  fact 
The  circumstance,  for  example,  that  half-breeds 
South  Africa  (outside  the  Cape  area)  are  virtually  c 
casts  from  both  the  white  and  the  coloured  communi 
must  immensely  aggravate  whatever  physiological 
stability  results  from  the  cross,  and  the  same  considt 
tion  applies  to  Eurasians  in  India  and  in  the  w] 
settlements  in  further  Asia.  Nevertheless,  when 
necessary  allowances  have  been  made,  it  would  seem  t 
the  general  law  holds  good  for  human  beings  as  for 
beasts,  namely  that,  while  interbreeding  between  ne 
related  varieties  often  produces  offspring  superior 
either,  interbreeding  between  more  distant  varic 
generally  produces  offspring  inferior  to  both,  bea 
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two  inoompatiUe  lif e-pattenu  are  confiued*  Further- 
more,  the  critical  point  at  which  interbreeding  becomes 
&astroii8  aeemsy  in  the  case  of  human  beii^  to  lie 
foy  much  where  instinctive  ^'colour  prejudice^'  woidd 
pvt  it.  Indeed,  many  wonld  deduce  from  ancient  and 
■odem  inittanres  taken,  for  example,  from  the  later 
Ionian  Empire  and  from  contemporary  South  America, 
diat  it  would  have  been  well  if  tins  prejudice  had 
operated  even  more  strictly* 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  many  uncertainties  sur- 

ffwn^ipg  the  subject,  the  colour  question  in  its  biological 

select  remains  one  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  amiable 

sendments  about  human  equality,  or  even  by  the  great 

tnidis  that  the  human  race  is  one  and  all  men  have 

mb — truths  that  give  little  ^[uidance  on  this  plane. 

A  frank  recognition  of  its  existence  is  all  the  more 

■gccMJiy  because,  when  two  races  live  side  by  side  in 

kax  of   having  interbreeding  forced   upon  them  by 

doctrinaire   politicians,   the   antipathy  that   originally 

Ciiistd  the  fear  is  dangerously  increased.    In  particular, 

it  in  befits  Englishmen,  who  in  most  places  hold  them- 

idves  aloof  from  their  coloured  subjects  like  Brahmins 

f   from  the  lower  castes,  to  invoke  Liberal  principles  to 

condemn  the  Italians  because  the  latter,  havmg  bdatedly 

acquired    a   coloured   Empire  which   they   propose  to 

cdonize,  have  decided  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 

to  impose  a  colour  bar.    Still  less  would  it  be  seemly  for 

Americans  to  take  this  line.    For  not  only  have  they  an 

iiDKdved  colour  problem  of  the  first  magnitude  within 

their  own  borders,  but  they  have  hitherto  made  it  a 

ipedal  grievance  against  the  Italians  that  they  were 

too  ready  to  intermix  with  the  negroes,  and  have  dreaded, 

far  that  reason,  their  migration  to  the  southern  States. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  accepting 
faaUstically  as  biological  difficulties  problems  that  are 
Qoty  in  part  biological  and  have  been  aggravated,  if  not 
tnnsformed,  by  perversities  of  economic  or  political 
policy.  Thus,  in  South  Africa,  where  the  racial  difficulty 
would  in  any  case  have  been  grave  enough,  it  has  been 
amravated  past  all  bearing,  and  apparently  beyond 
Uerly  solution,  by  the  refusal  of  the  white  man  to  do 
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his  share  of  the  manual  labour  of  the  country  or  to 
accept  as  normal  for  any  of  its  members  a  standard  of 
living  below  that  of  higluy  paid  foremen.  The  resultant 
tension  is  considerably  more  than  could  arise  from  a 
simple  difference  in  standards  of  living  such  as  causes 
apprehension  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  America.  The 
whole  economic  structure  of  the  Union  rests  upon  an 
utterly  uneconomic  exaggeration  of  this  difference, 
enforced  by  every  kind  of  non->economic  pressure. 

Another  instance  of  the  aggravation  of  an  already 
difficult  problem,  in  this  case  deliberate,  is  supplied  by 
the  propaganda  of  the  Comintern,  which  (with  examples 
like  that  of  South  Africa  to  appeal  to)  equates  the  distmc- 
tion  between  the  coloured  peoples  and  the  whites  with 
the  Marxist  conflict  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
capitalist  class.  This  has  been  spread  throughout  the 
coloured  world  with  effects  even  more  disturbing  than 
those  which  followed  the  penetration  of  Africa  by  Islam, 
with  its  rejection  of  all  distinctions  of  race  and  colour. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  path  of  wisdom  in  this 
matter  lies  neither  in  shutting  one's  eyes  to  racial 
differences  and  antipathies  in  a  vague  hope  of  making 
them  vanish,  nor  in  exploiting  them  for  economic  or 
political  ends,  but  in  finding  a  practicable  modus  vivenii 
between  divergent  but  equally  legitimate  ways  of  life. 

The  Church  has  a  special  interest  in  this  task  as  a 
missionary  body.  She  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
question  of  interbreeding,  except  to  affirm  that,  since 
all  men  are  descended  from  a  common  human  ancestor, 
and  all  have  been  redeemed  by  One  Incarnate  God,  there 
can  be  no  veto  upon  interbreeding  based  upon  differences 
in  biological  origin  or  in  the  nature  or  destiny  of  the 
rational  soul.  She  makes  no  claim  to  pronounce  an 
whether  in  particular  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be 
physiological  or  temperamental  incompatibilities  between 
branches  of  the  race  sufficient  to  make  interbreeding 
inadvisable,  just  as  there  may  be  between  individual  men 
and  women.  But  she  is  very  intimately  concerned  with 
the  repercussions  of  these  incompatibilities  upon  the 
personal  and  cultural  relations  of  those  who  may  not  be 
well  advised  to  intermarry  but  have  nevertheless  been 
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together   incorporated   hy  baptism  into  the   universal 
humanity  of  Christ. 

How  intractable  she  finds  the  problem  at  times  is 
shown  bjr  the  separate  places  of  worship  for  the  white 
and  the  coloured  peoples  to  be  found  in  South  Africa 
and  the  U.S.A.,  where  one  is  told  that  they  are  necessary 
because  fellow  Catholics  of  different  colours  will  not 
enter  the  same  building  even  for  Holy  Communion. 
Yet  these  same  whites  in  their  own  homes  will  employ 
blacks  to  cook  their  food  and  nurse  their  children.  It 
may  be  that  a  return  to  the  catacombs  will  be  necessary 
before  they  will  consent  to  forgo  a  separateness  before 
the  altar  that  was  not  found  necessary  there  between 
Patricians  and  slaves  in  Imperial  Rome.  Again,  mis- 
aonaries  have  the  task  of  steering  a  middle  course  between 
Europeanizing  coloured  converts  in  the  manner  pre- 
Tailing  in  non-Catholic  missions  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  leaving  the  structure  and  culture  of  pagan 
society  intact  in  the  matter  favoured  by  contemporary 
cdonial  administrators.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
never  officially  encouraged  Europeanization,  but  she  has 
to  discriminate  rigorously  between  practices  which  can 
be  permitted  to  converts  without  danger  to  their  new 
faith  and  practices  with  definitely  pagan  associations. 
This  problem,  however,  is  not  specially  connected  with 
colour.  Something  like  it  has  arisen  wherever  a  people 
with  a  deeply  rooted  pagan  culture  has  accepted  the 
faith. 


Ill 


If  the  colour  question  may  be  described  with  sufficient 
accuracy  as  primarily  a  biological  question  giving  rise  to, 
and  in  some  cases  aggravated  by,  political  or  religious 
difficulties,  the  other  so-called  racial  questions  enumerated 
'  «  the  beginning  of  this  article  may  correspondingly  be 
described  as  primarily  political  issues  in  which  the  idea 
o(  race,  adjusted  to  its  non-biological  context,  is  invoked 
1     ior  political  ends. 

t       Tlie  second  on  the  list,  the  question  of  the  so-called 
z     "inferior   European   stocks",    is   not    obviously   of   this 
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character,  but  proves  to  be  so  upon  analysis.  Those  who 
claim  racial  superiority  over  other  Europeans  stress  its 
biological  importance  and  make  a  parade  of  biological 
language.  But  the  criteria  by  which  the  supposed 
superiority  is  measured,  so  far  from  being  taken  from 
saentific  biology,  are  almost  wholly  subjective,  and 
unintelligible  to  those  against  whom  the  northern  Euro- 
pean peoples  wish  to  discriminate.  The  Italians,  for 
eiample,  who  with  some  reason  see  themselves  as,  on 
the  average,  more  handsome,  more  intelligent  and  clear- 
sighted, more  open  and  warm-hearted,  more  hard- 
working, more  artistic  and,  in  general^  more  alive  than  the 
English,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  see  any  sense 
in  being  contemptuously  dismissed  as  dagoes.  Nor, 
within  the  limits  of  the  properly  European  peoples,  is 
there  any  serious  question  of  ill-eflfects  from  inter- 
breeding. On  the  contrary,  it  is  commonly  held  to  have 
been  beneficial.  Certainly  all  the  leading  European 
nations  include  a  great  variety  of  types  in  their  popula- 
tions. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  interbreeding  is  not  the 
right  term.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  main 
population  of  Europe  is  racially  composite.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  three  sub-races  that  are  supposed  to 
constitute  it :  the  tall,  fair,  dolichocephalic  Nordics  around 
the  Baltic;  the  small,  dark,  dolichocephalic  Mediterranean 
race  from  Africa,  and  a  stocky  "broad-headed  race  from 
the  East"  along  the  central  mountain  zone.    But  though 
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of  all  these  types  have  lived  side  by  aide  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  since  history  began  ;  and  no 
one  has  ever  waited  to  get  married  until  he  or  she 
has  had  the  beloved's  head  measured.  But  politicians 
without  number  in  Europe  and  America  have  pretended 
to  reduce  to  an  exact  science  the  claim  of  their  own 
section  of  the  population  to  dominate  over  the  others. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Jewish  question  the  assertion 
that  it  u  pobticid  ntthor  than  radii  11U17  mtobt  at 
pwadoK.  Yiet  il  the  wofd  'Vadil**  u  tMkea  in  a  hkit^pal 
■ense  the  mndm  nnidtef.  In  the  first  places  apart 
bom  the  aiYerutf  of  Jewkh  {ihyaiod  t^pea  (oonceniiiiff 
idiich  mnch  mi^  be  said  if  this  were  a  Uolo^cu 
Kady),  it  is  a  hex  that  biokmcal  proUems  of  inter- 
fafeet^ng  are  no  real  part  of  the  Jewish  question.  Bjxmt 
for  a  few  fanatics,  no  tme  serioosty  objects  to  ttte 
jBtcrmaniage  of  Jew  and  Gentile  because  it  wonU 
be  hkAoffcaOy  disastrous.  The  reastmable  anti-Scmke 
objects  to  it  because  he  fears  that  the  o£^ning  wiU 
regard  themselTes  as  Jews ;  the  Jew  because  he  fea{S  that 
tl^  win  be  lost  to  Jewry.  But  these  are  ezac%  analo- 
gous to  the  reasons  for  yriach  Protestants  and  dathoUa 
respectively  object  to  "mixed  marriages".  If  we  take 
the  sub-divisionfl  of  the  Jewish  question  we  get  similar 
lesolts.  The  nearest  analogy  to  uie  problem  created  by 
the  existence  of  a  self-contained  Jewish  communi^ 
within  a  Gentile  State  such  as  Poland  is  the  communal 
problem  in  India,  where  Hindu  and  Moslem  com- 
munities Uve  side  by  side.  The  objecrion  to  Jewish 
omtrol  of  key  professions  and  industries  would  be  directed 
gainst  any  group  with  alien  culture,  mentality,  and 
l^alties  (think  of  Germans  in  England)  who  had  somehow 
obtained  citizenship  and  were  using  it  in  this  way.  The 
fear  of  the  hidden  power  of  intemarional  Jewry  is  similar 
to  the  fear  of  international  Freemasonry.  And  the  Jews' 
own  conception  of  their  relation  to  the  world  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  attitude  of  the  first  Christians,  which 
indeed  was  inherited  from  it. 

The  Jews,  in  fact,  are  a  religious,  or  at  least  an  ethical, 
lodety,  differing  from  most  others  in  being  traditionally 
recruited  by  birth.    That  vras  what  was  meant  by  saying. 
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earlier  in  this  article,  that  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish 
question  ^^race"  is  a  genealogical  rather  than  a  biological 
term.  It  is  this  ancestral  tradition,  and  not  biological 
traits,  that  is  responsible  for  the  widespread  suspicion, 
to  which  (in  the  matter  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood) 
even  the  regulations  of  the  Church  have  at  certain  times 
and  places  seemed  to  give  countenance,  namely  that  even 
the  Jew  who  has  been  baptized  mav  remain  a  Jew  at 
heart,  together  with  the  first  generation  of  his  progeny. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  add 
much  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
remaining  questions  of  racial  totalitarianism  and 
mysticism  and  of  racial  minorities  and  the  ^Tan-" 
movements.  In  both  cases  the  ends  in  view  are  political, 
and  the  conception  of  race  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
them  is  forced  to  be  largely  political  also.  For  within 
every  important  political  frontier  in  Europe,  actual  or 
coveted,  the  population  is  not  only  diverse  in  type  but 
also  multiple  in  origin.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  these 
populations  can  properly  claim  to  stand  wholly  apart, 
in  a  biological  sense,  from  all  the  others.  Politicians, 
therefore,  who  are  pursuing  the  ends  in  question,  and  are 
not  content  with  merely  arbitrary  assertions,  have  to 
modify  the  biological  conception  of  race  by  the  test  of 
language  or  by  an  appeal  to  a  common  historical  and 
cultural  tradition.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  realism  of  the 
new  Italian  racialism  as  compared  with  the  German 
that,  unlike  the  latter,  it  accepts  the  mixture  of  physical 
types  as  a  relevant  fact  and  does  its  best  to  work  out  both 
its  biological  ideals  and  its  political  objectives  with  some 
regard  for  it. 

Finally,  the  appeal  to  race  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  emotional  atmosphere  favourable  to  totalitarianism  or 
neo-paganism  lies  outside  the  plane  of  biological  fact 
altogether.  It  is  certainly  biological  in  the  sense  that  it 
plays  upon  the  animal  impulses  rather  than  on  the 
rational  side  of  man's  nature,  so  as  to  induce  him  to 
surrender  his  mind  and  will  to  the  State  and  to  v^thdraw 
them  from  God.  But,  as  one  may  learn  from  Huxley's 
Brave  New  Worlds  to  say  nothing  of  the  psychological 
technique  of  other  totalitarian  States  of  today,  there  arc 
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several  ways  of  dehumanizing  the  citizen  without  bringing 
in  the  idea  of  race  at  all.  The  appeal  to  it  was  con- 
venient for  Hitler  because,  when  he  began  his  career,  he 
was  not  politically  a  member  of  the  nation  he  aspired  to 
lead,  and  it  suits  now  the  Nazi  neo-pagans  who  wish  to 
represent  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  enemy  of  German 
life.  Similarly  it  suited  Mustapha  Kemal,  because  it 
enabled  him  to  provide  a  rallying- point  for  a  people 
wiiose  poUtical  consciousness  had  hitherto  been  bound 
up  with  a  rehgion  which  he  intended  to  separate  from 
tkc  State.  But  for  all  of  them  it  has  been  essentially  a 
rtetorical  device  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  religion. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  here  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
rational  appeal  to  proper  racial  self-respect  for  legitimate 
biological  purposes,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the 
national  physique  and  the  promotion  of  births.  The 
better  element  in  the  new  Italian  raciahst  propaganda 
provides  an  example  of  this.  But,  indeed,  it  has  not 
been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deny  all  validity  or 
value  to  racialism,  even  of  the  pohtical  kind.  Its  purpose 
has  been  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  the  necessity,  in  any 
discussion  of  the  subject,  of  being  clear  at  the  outset 
whether  one  is  dealing  with  a  genuinely  biological 
problem,  with  or  without  political  complications,  as  in 
the  colour  question ;  or  with  partly  political,  partly 
biological  aims  based  on  a  biologico-political  conception 
of  race,  as  in  Italian  racialism  ;  or  with  purely  political 
aims  supported  by  essentially  political  definitions  of  race, 
aj  in  the  minorities  question  ;  or  with  pohtical  aims 
pursued  with  the  aid  of  pseudo-biology,  as  in  a  great 
deal  of  anti-Semitism  and  of  "inferior  European"  talk, 
and  all  totahtarian  and  mystical  raciahsm.  Only  by 
making  some  such  analysis  of  the  subject  is  it  possible  to 
escape  from  its  many  ambiguities  and  to  go  straight  to 
the  real  point  at  issue  in  any  particular  phase  of  it 

F.    R.    HOARE. 


Edmund  Burke  Outside  Politics 

EDMUND  BURKE  is  a  writer  and  a  thinker  who  has 
always  fascinated  not  only  the  student  of  politics, 
but  also  the  student  of  literature  and  the  student  of 
human  nature.  His  views  about  institutions — about 
principles,  about  persons — and,  not  least,  his  revelations 
about  himself,  command  attention  and  often  breathe 
enchantment.  It  is  delightful,  therefore,  to  come  upon 
some  ^^new"  early  writings  of  his,  several  of  which,  one 
ventures  to  thicJc,  reveal  to  us  still  a  little  more  of 
Burke's  mind,  and  still  a  little  more  of  his  character  than 
we  have  hitherto  known— or  at  the  least  reveal  them  at 
an  earlier  stage. 

Arthur  Cobban,  in  his  Edmund  Burke  and  the  Revolt 
against  the  Eighteenth  Century^  has  remarked  that  even 
in  the  early  political  essays  published  by  Burke  in  his 
early  days  in  Dublin,  and  reprinted  by  Mr.  Samuek 
in  1923,  even  here  Burke's  characteristic  outlook  seems 
already  formed.  And  that  is  true.  The  Dublin  Essays, 
however,  were  chiefly  political.  It  is,  then,  a  discovery  of 
an  additional  interest  to  find  Burke  in  some  other  early 
works — opuscula  minora  though  they  be — already  displaying 
his  very  characteristic  views  in  the  treatment  of  general 
as  well  as  political  subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  in  thoughts 
and  reflections  on  manners,  on  morals,  on  natural  science, 
on  religion,  and  on  human  nature  in  general.  For  a 
small  notebook  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  con- 
taining not  only  a  collection  of  short  political  reflections, 
but  also  a  general  promus  or  larder  (as  Bacon  would  have 
called  it)  of  reflections  on  various  subjects,  the  whole  of 
which  might  well  bear  the  title  that  Burke  afiizes  to  one 
of  these  ^obiter  dicta' — ^namely  "Scattered  hints  from  my 
notebooks  and  writings" ;  though  the  little  book  alK> 
contains  some  "characters",  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
term  as  used  by  La  Bruy^re,  "characters"  both  of  real 
persons  and  of  types  of  persons. 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to 
the  general  reflections  on  various  subjects.  And  it  is  with 
a  sort  of  start  of  delighted  recognition  that  we  find 
revealed  here,  in  jottings  written,  apparently,  for  the  most 
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part  in  the  1750's,  just  those  features  of  Burks'*  mtel- 
lectual  and  moral  outlook  which  are  the  most  or^iml 
ind  distinguishing  marks  of  his  later  style  and  oaddMin 
the  1780's  and  '90's.  We  note,  for  instance,  that  jntt  u 
in  his  later  speeches  and  writings  Burke  was  CTCr  lie 
enemy  of  "pure  reason"  and  of  "metaphysical  ptdtti- 
cians",  so  in  several  of  these  early  essays  he  cxprewei,  in 
his  own  unmistalcable  fashion,  hts  belief  in  the  importtace 
of  the  feelings  and  of  the  emotions,  as  well  as  of  the  reMOn 
in  human  life  ;  even  though  he  points  out  that  this  fict 
may  lead  to  abuses  and  to  wrongful  exploitatioiu  of 
the  emotions,  as  well  as  to  worthy  appeals  to  them.  Hil 
criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  Methodists  of  hil  d«7, 
iodeed,  might  well  be  applied  to  many  modern  taovt~ 
ments.  But  to  quote"  from  some  of  these  reflections  on 
the  reason  and  the  emotions,  Burke  writes  : 

In  writing  the  wisdom  of  Nature  ought  to  be  strict^  iaiiuted 
which  has  made  all  things  necessary  to  oui  presemtiiui  ta  the 
%he3C  Degree  pleasing  to  our  appetites.  Dry  prccwti  itid 
ica»niag  do  little.  It  is  from  the  imagination  and  MlU  UUt  oor 
trrors  rise ;  and  in  them  as  in  their  first  beginnings  they  onght  to 
be  attacked.  Men  are  full  as  inclined  to  Vice  as  to  Virtue.  Now 
■appoae  a  piece  was  written  dcicrihing  the  Nature  and  extent  of 
u^  >^e,  auppoK  that  it  shewed  its  Limits,  described  its  seveial 
ipecies,  gave  Direcrions  about  the  increase  and  furtherance  of  it ; 
nippose  this  done  in  such  a  manner  ai  to  avoid  carefully  the  affect- 
ing any  of  the  passions,  and  then  see  how  little  the  reader  shall  be 
iadted  to  profit  from  the  Lecture.  I  believe  very  little.  But 
then  try  what  a  Lascivions  Song  will  do.  This  is  directed  to  the 
iaugination ;  and  in  a  moment  the  desires  are  raised.  And  so 
undoubtedly,  and  much  more,  wiU  it  hold  in  Virtnc.  Therefore 
they  who  woidd  introduce  new  Religions  must  aim  at  the  imagina- 
tioii  not  the  understanding.  Thus  Mahomet's  paradise  is  famed 
iar  the  Indulgence  of  all  the  soft  Eastern  passions ;  while  in  our 
colder  Climates  the  Methodists,  by  painting  hell(s)  torments  in 
iH  iu  terrors,  like  the  Rattle-snake  does  the  Squirrel,  terrifies  the 
poor  wretch  into  his  snare ;  but  nuther  Mahomet  nor  the 
Methodist  have  anything  to  do  with  the  undentanding.  To 
instance  the  Methodist;  aU  their  terms  with  a  wicked  wisdom,  are 
diosen  by  them  too  unintelligible  and  inexplicable,  for  fear  the 

«  give  ttms 
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Undemanding  should  have  any  play :  thus  *tb^  Niw  Lighf^  *tbi 
inward  feeling y  *bom  again*.  When  a  reason  of  their  faith  is 
demanded,  this  cant  is  the  answer  you  receive.  .  •   ** 

Burke  writes  also  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  his  later 
outlook,  though  that  is  not,  of  course,  the  chief  interest 
of  these  quotations  after  all,  which  is  surely  their  own 
intrinsic  wisdom  and  charm ;  but  Burke  does,  neverthe- 
less, vmte  also  very  much  in  his  later  manner  of  the  weak- 
ness and  shortcomings  of  the  human  reason  and  of  the 
need  of  a  something  higher — of  a  sort  of  intuition  or 
instinct,  a  sort  of  anfi:elic  wisdom  as  St.  Thomas  mieht 
hav.  cjl«l  it-i.  a?  ^r  on  "Rdigion  ^  no  4- 
cacy  considered  as  a  State  Engine",  where  he  says,  en 
passant : 

Men  never  gain  any  thing,  by  forcing  Nature  to  conform  to 
their  Politicks.  I  know  the  Clergy,  shamed  and  frightened  at  the 
imputation  of  enthusiasm,  endeavour  to  cover  Religion  under  the 
shield  of  Reason  which  will  have  some  force  with  their  Adversaries. 
But  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  mankind  an  enthusiasm  to  supply 
the  want  of  Reason  and  truely  enthusiasm  comes  nearer  the  great 
and  comprehensive  Reason  in  its  efforts,  though  not  in  the  manner 
of  operation,  than  the  Common  Reason  does,  which  works  on 
confined,  narrow,  common,  and  therefore  plausible  Topics.  Hie 
former  is  the  lot  of  very  few.  The  latter  is  common  and  fit 
enough  for  common  affairs ;  to  buy  and  sell,  to  teach  Grammar 
and  the  like,  but  is  utterly  unfit  to  meddle  with  Politics,  Divinity 
and  Philosophy.  But  Enthusiasm  is  a  sort  of  Instinct  in  those  who 
possess  it  that  operates  like  all  Instincts,  better  than  a  mean 
species  of  Reason.  It  is  true  indeed  that  enthusiasm  often  mis- 
leads us  ;  so  does  reason  too  :  such  is  the  Condition  of  our  Nature 
and  we  can't  help  it.  But  I  believe  that  we  act  best  when  we  act 
with  all  the  Powers  of  our  Soul ;  when  we  use  our  Enthusiasm  to 
elevate  and  expand  our  Reasoning,  and  the  Reasoning  to  check  the 
Roving  of  our  Enthusiasm. 

This,  surely,  is  a  noble  passage  ;  and  incidentally  it  shows 
Burke  as  essentially  a  leader  in  what  Professor  Cobban  calls 
"The  Revolt  against  the  Eighteenth  Century'',  and  as  a 
precursor  of  the  Romantic  movement,  of  Coleridge,  and, 
mdeed,  of  the  modem  German  theological  writer  Otto.* 

*  See  Otto's  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,  passim. 
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Mcaiiwfaile^  in  another  passage — in  a  few  sentences  on 
the  superior  influence  of  good  conversation  over  meie 
reading — Burke  again  refers  to  reason,  as  contrasted,  this 
time,  with  custom.  But  in  this  instance  he  is  concerned 
to  defend  reason,  for  he  holds  the  scales  fairty,  and  he 
writes  here  :  '*It  is  but  reasonable  that  our  general  con- 
duct should  be  a  good  deal  modelled  l^  the  general  sense 
of  the  publick ;  and  that,  unf ortunatdy,  leads  to  amuse- 
ments^ trivial  or  worse ;  but  I  would  willingly  give  some- 

,  tliinff  to  Reason  as  wcdl  as  to  Custom ;  I  would  be  its 
liim»>le  servant  but  not  its  slave/'  How  surprinnffty 
modem,  meanwhile,  is  the  young  Burke  in  his  r^dization 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  appearances  of  all  material 
things !  He  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  known  the 
most  up-to-date  theories  of  the  electron.  For  he  writes, 
in  a  pece  headed  'Thoenomina" :  'Terhaps  the  bottom  of 
most  things  is  unintelligible ;  and  our  surest  reasoning 
idien  we  come  to  a  certain  point  is  involved  not  onlv  in 
obscurity  but  contradictions.''    But  he  seems  to  fall  bade 

-  upon  authority  for  his  religious  belieb,  for  in  another 
osay  he  writes :  'The  estaUishment  of  a  church  is  upon 

'     this  prindple  which  a  man  cannot  be  reasoned  with  who 

'  will  controvert,  that  the  majority  of  men  take  thdr 
opinion  of  religion  upon  trust."* 

A  sentence  on  natural  science  is  also  worth  quoting, 
and  provides  a  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the 
French  "common-sense"  "philosophers"  towards  the 
positive  sdences.    Burke  says  : 

I  It  might  perhaps  humble  us  and  abate  something  of  our 
confidence  in  our  opinions  if,  after  taking  a  riew  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  kingdoms,  we  observed  the  use  of  science ;  to  see  it  rise 
from  chance,  grow  by  industry,  strengthen  by  contention,  refine 
hy  subtlety  and  ease,  fall  then  into  nicety,  error,  guess,  and,  dis- 
sdving  at  last,  make  way  for  new  systems  which  rise  by  the  same 
»    nieans  and  fall  by  the  same  fortune. 

But  we   will  give  the  whole  of  his   remarks  upon 
"Phoenomina".    He  writes : 

*  Burke  here,  of  course,  is  on  dangerous  ground  ;  as  were  the  Romantics 
bter  in  their  neglect  of  the  reasoned  foundations  of  belief. 
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The  common  people  are  puzzled  about  eztraordinaty^  pheno- 
mena, and  wond^  at  nothing  cite ;  the  learned  wonder  not  at 
uncommon  things ;  'tit  about  the  most  ordinary  things  they  are 
puzzled  and  perplexed ;  they  can  account  for  earthquakes  and 
eclipses,  but  doubt  of  their  seeing  feeling  hearing  etc. 

For  reasoning  about  abstruse  matters  and  the  assent  we  give  to 
Propositions  concerning  them,  we  don't  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  a  Contrariety  and  a  Contradiction.  No  man  in  his 
senses  can  agree  to  a  Contradiction;  but  an  apparent,  nar  a  real 
Contrariety  in  things  may  not  only  be  proposed  and  believed  but 
proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Most  of  our  enquiriet 
when  carried  beyond  the  very  superficies  of  things  lead  us  into  the 
greatest  Difficulties  and  we  find  qualities  repugnant  to  each  other 
whenever  we  attempt  to  dive  into  the  Manner  of  Existence. 

Ntc  tattun  istas  questiones  Physicorvm  contemnamdas  puto.  Est 
tnim  animaruM  ingeniorvmque  naturale  quoddam  quasi  pabuhtnif 
cotuideratio  contemplatioque  Naturae, 

Perhaps  the  bottom  of  most  things  is  unintelligible ;  and  oar 
surest  reasoning  when  we  come  to  a  certain  point  is  involved  not 
only  in  obscurity  but  contradiction.  Suppose  we  divide  a  Body 
into  many  parts;  yet  each  part  will  have  Length,  Breadth,  7bicknejs; 
and  so  will  every  part  of  those  Parts,  and  so  ad  infinitum  :  but  theie 
Qualities  are  sensible  properties,  and  when  they  do  not  affect  the 
sense  we  cannot  be  certain  that  these  qualities  exist,  since  th^  do 
not  operate  ;  for  we  know  of  their  Existence  but  by  their  Opera- 
tion. If  it  be  said  that  they  grow  too  small  for  the  sense,  I 
believe  these  words  are  not  well  understood ;  for  small  and  great 
are  only  in  reference  to  the  impression  made  on  the  sensory; 
and  if  there  is  no  Impression  I  don't  see  how  any  thing  can  be 
called  great  or  small.    So  that  if  they  exist,  they  must  have  other 
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The  more  a  man's  mind  is  elevated  above  the  vulgar  the  nearer 
he  comes  to  them  in  the  simplicity  of  his  appearance,  speech  and 
even  not  a  few  of  his  ideas.  He  knows  his  reason  very  well  and 
therefore  he  is  suspicions  of  it.  He  trusts  his  passions  more  on 
nme  occasions ;  he  reins  them,  but  does  not  fetter  them.  A  man 
lAo  considers  his  nature  rightly  will  be  diffident  of  any  reasonings 
thtt  carry  him  out  of  the  ordinary  roads  of  life ;  custom  is  to  be 
regarded  with  great  deference  especially  if  it  be  an  universal 
cmtom ;  even  popular  notions  are  not  always  to  be  laughed  at. 
There  is  some  general  principle  operating  to  produce  Customs, 
that  is  a  more  sure  guide  than  our  Theories.  They  are  followed 
indeed  often  on  odd  motives,  but  that  does  not  make  them  less 
reaiooable  or  useful ;  a  man  is  never  in  greater  danger  of  being 
iriudly  wrong  than  when  he  advances  far  in  the  road  of  refinement ; 
nor  have  I  ever  that  diffidence  and  suspicion  of  my  reasonings  as 
when  they  seem  to  be  most  curious,  exact,  and  conclusive.  Great 
Bobtleties  and  refinements  of  reason  are  like  spirits  which  disorder 
the  brain  and  are  much  less  useful  than  ordinary  liquors  of  a 
gR»cr  nature ;  I  never  would  have  our  reasoning  too  much 
dephlegmatic ;  much  less  would  I  have  its  pernicious  activity 
aerted  on  the  forms  and  ceremonies  that  are  used  in  some  of  the 
Oiiteiial  Businesses  and  more  remarkable  changes  of  life.  I  find 
them  in  all  nations  and  at  all  times  and  therefore  I  judge  them 
nitable  to  our  actions,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  them  called  fop- 
peries. Our  fathers,  ruder  indeed  than  we,  and  if  not  instructed 
at  least  not  misled,  practised  them  ;  we  should  follow  them.  But 
they  ought  not  to  affect  us  beyond  their  just  value.  When 
Diogenes  was  dying,  his  friends  desired  to  know  how  he  would 
have  his  Body  disposed  of.  "Throw  it  into  the  fields,"  says  he. 
Hey  objected  that  it  might  be  liable  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
Beasts ;  **Then  set  my  staff  by  me  to  drive  them  off."  One 
sQswered  :  **You  will  be  then  insensible  and  unable  to  do  it." 
"So  shall  I  be  (sayd  he)  of  their  injuries." 

I  like  the  vivacity  of  the  Turn  in  this  story.  The  philosophy  is 
skewy  but  has  no  substance  ;  for  to  what  would  he  persuade  us  by 
lus  odd  example  ?  Why,  that  our  Bodies  being  after  Death  neither 
capable  of  pain  nor  pleasure,  we  should  not  trouble  our  heads 
about  them.  But  let  this  pass  into  a  general  principle  and  thence 
into  a  general  practice,  and  the  ill  consequence  is  obvious.  The 
visdom  of  nature  or  rather  providence  is  very  worthy  of  admira- 
tion in  this  as  in  a  thousand  other  things  by  working  its  ends  by 
means  that  seem  directed  to  other  purposes.  A  man  is  anxious 
and  solicitous  about  the  fate  of  his  body  which  he  knows  can  have 
ao  feeling.  He  never  considers  what  a  nuisance  it  would  be  to 
society  if  it  was  exposed.    He  considers  such  an  event  as  personally 
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terrible ;  and  he  does  pioii8l7  for  others  what  he  would  wish  done 
for  himself. 

It  is  not  easily  conceived  what  use  funeral  ceremonies  (for  my 

story  led  me  to  think)  are  to  mankind.  Trifling  as  they  may  seem,  "^ 

they  nourish  humanity,  they  soften  in  some  measure  the  rigour  of  c 
death,  and  they  inspire  humble,  sober  and  becoming  thoughts. 

They  throw  a  decent  veil  over  the  weak  and  dishonourable  drcnm*  ^ 

stances  of  our  Nature.    What  shall  we  say  to  that  philosophy,  that  {« 

would  strip  it  naked  ?    Of  such  sort  is  the  wisdom  of  those  who  -^ 

talk  of  the  LfOve,  the  sentiment,  and  the  thousand  little  dalliancci  .. 

that  pass  between  the  sexes,  in  the  gross  way  of  mere  procreaticm.  *" 

They  value  themselves  as  having  made  a  mighty  discovery ;  and  ^ 

turn  all  pretences  to  delicacy  into  ridicule.    I  have  read  some  "^ 

authors  who  talk  of  the  Generation  of  mankind  as  getting  rid  of  an  ^  ■ 

excrement ;   who  lament  bitterly  their  being  subject  to  such  a  ^ 

weakness.    They  think  they  are  extremely  witty  in  saying  it  is  a  V 

dishonourable  action,  and  we  are  obliged  to  hide  it  in  the  obscurity  f^ 

of  Night.    It  is  hid  it  is  true ;  not  because  it  is  dishonourable,  but  -^ 

because  it  is  mysterious.    There  is  no  part  of  our  condirion,  but  >^ 

we  ought  to  submit  to  with  cheerfulness.    Why  should  I  desire  to  • 
be  more  than  man  ?    I  have  too  much  reverence  for  our  nature  to 

1. 

wish  myself  divested  even  of  the  weak  parts  of  it.    I  would  not 

wish,  as  I  have  heard  some  do,  that  I  could  live  without  eating  or  ^ 

sleeping.    I  rather  thank  Providence,  that  has  so  happily  united  -^ 

the  subsistence  of  my  body  with  its  satisfaction.    When  we  go  ^^ 

into  another  state  we  shall  have  means  fitted  to  it,  with  equal  ; 

wisdom  no  doubt.    At  the  present  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of  ;- 
our  condition  ;  and  improve  our  very  necessities,  our  wants,  and 

imperfections  into  elegancies — if  possible,  into  virtues.  ^ 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  essay  is  surely  one  of  t! 

the  most  charming,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  tyjucal,  =. 

that  Burke  ever  wrote.    And  with  it  we  may  weU  close  1 

our  notice  of  these  early  writings.     They  have,  as  we  ." 

have  said,  a  twofold  interest.    First  for  their  own  sake :  1 

for  the  good  sense,  the  balance,  the  loftiness,  and  the  Z 

penetration  of  their  thought,  and  for  the  aptness,  fresh-  ^ 

ness,  and  vividness  of  their  language  ;  and  second  for  the  7 

Sroof  which  they  give  of  the  inherent  consistency  of  !. 

urke's  thought  from  his  early  manhood  until  his  death,  ". 

« 

H.  V.  F.  Somerset. 


The  Eve  of  the  Reformation 

f-Rgfrnmsiim  SnglsmL    By  R  Majnard  Smith,  D J)^  Ouum 
of  Gkmcetter.    (Macmillan  ft  Co.    Pp.  556.    251.) 

rET  once  asain  the  ever  fasdnating  problem  has  pro- 
vdced  an  able  and  industrious  writer,  and  the  resolt 
a  first-class  essay  in  aid  of  a  solution.  It  is  an  essay 
lichy  in  its  turn,  will  provoke  other  writers — writers, 
ive  are  lucky,  equal  in  ability,  in  industnr,  and  in  true 
holarly  friendliness  to  Canon  Maynara  Smith^-and 
dmatdy,  we  may  hope,  from  many  minds  working 
grther  the  whole  truth  will  emerge, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  series  of  events  in  En^ish 
ittofy  which  we  call  coUectivdy  the  Reformation  i 
liat  was  the  religious  belief  and  practice  of  the  English 
so|de  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  of  the 
onges  ?  In  the  answer  to  these  two  questions  is  con- 
ined  the  essence  of  our  chief  domestic  historical 
oUem,  and  a  good  deal  else  besides,  of  religious  and 
cial  and  political  controversy.  And  as,  year  by  year, 
e  detail  of  our  historical  knowledge  grows,  the  chances 
any  one  man  solving  that  problem  from  his  own 
owledge  of  every  detailed  fact  become  more  and  more 
note. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  discussion  was  more  simple, 

more  than  one  way.     For  generations  the  heirs  and 

ccessors  to  the  party  triumphant  in  the  Reformation 

U  it  as  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  Reformers  were 

m  sent  by  God  to  renew  the  elements  of  true  religion 

a  world  that  was  buried  in  ignorance,  given  over  to 

perstition,  and  rotten  with  moral  corruption.    Thanks 

the  success  of  the  Reformers,  faith  v^ras  restored,  and 

e  practice  of  true  religion  and  purity  of  life.    And  it 

tt  never  a  matter  of  any  real  dimculty,  for  scholarship 

K  insular  and  less  isolated,  at  any  rate  to  disprove  the 

hnmy  upon  fifteen  hundred  years  of  mediaeval  chris- 

anity  that  this  thesis  implied. 

The  discussion  was  then  all  the  simpler  inasmuch  as  no 
dr  to  the  Reformation  position  dreamed  of  claiming 
)  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  Catholic.     His  theological 
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outlook  kept  him  one  with  the  most  rigorous  of  the  first 
Reformers  in  this  that  the  papacy  was  the  source  of 
that  ignorance,  that  superstition  and,  thereby,  of  that  . 
wholesale  moral  corruption  from  which  the  Reformation  -^ 
had  delivered  all  those  peoples  who  accepted  it.  Where  :^ 
the  Pope  stood  in  the  time  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  : 
Matthew  Parker  he  still  stood^  His  church  was  no  more  '^ 
the  Church  of  Christ  now,  three  hundred  years  after  them,  ■ 
than  it  was  when  they  were  still  alive.  And  the  historical  .^ 
discussion  between  the  two  parties,  for  all  its  greater  v-^ 
bitterness,  was  saved  the  additional  complication  of  t.^ 
claim  by  one  of  them  to  remain,  despite  its  inheritance  .. 
of  and  loyalty  to  the  Reformation  changes,  one  with  !^ 
that  body  upon  which  came  the  Reformation  and  to  which  ^ 
the  Reformation  introduced  new  beliefs,  new  rites,  and  .^ 
a  new  religious  discipline.  Writers  who,  a  century  since^  i^" 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  hailed  those  novelties,  ^ 
introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  rediscovery  of  .^- 
Christ's  primitive  institution,  divinely  sent  to  thrust  out  ]z: 
corruption.  And  there  are  still  not  lacking  writers  of  that  ^ 
same  church  who  hold  this  same  view.  But  there  arc  [^ 
others  also,  and  for  these  there  is  no  substantial  difference  "^ 
between  what  their  forebears  (and  their  colleagues  todav)  . 
style  "corruption"  and  the  beliefs  and  rites  through  which,  ;^ 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  God  has  been  worshipped  in  ^ 
the  mediaeval  cathedrals  and  the  ancient  parish  churches  ^ 
of  England.  -^ 

This  emergence  in  the  Church  of  England  of  a  daim  "^ 
to  be  considered  no  less  Catholic  than  the  Pope,  thii  ^ 
willingness,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  the  Pope's  Church  ^ 
as  a  true  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  this  new  - 
fashion  of  reading  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  into  the  ^ 
classic  formularies  of  English  Protestant  belief,  have /^ 
inevitably  complicated  the  whole  business  of  writing'-^ 
about  the  Reformation,  and  have  given  it  something  of  an  "^ 
apologetic  motif  on  the  Anglican  side,  just  as  truly  as  the 
active  calumnies  of  the  past  gave  to  the  writing  of  the  first  ^* 
Catholic  historians  an  equally  evident  apologetic  tinge.  '^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  impute  bad  faith  to  either  pari^.  " 
The  historians  on  both  sides  are,  often  enough,  apologists 
against  their  intention  and  without  realizing  it.     For  the 
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event  of  this  historical  debate  must  matter  intensely  to 
those  who  are  contending.  Whether  Peel  or  Disraeli 
was  in  the  right  in  1846,  whether  Pitt  or  Grattan  in  1800, 
these  are  questions  that  can  still  raise  passionate  argument, 
bat  no  man's  salvation  hangs  upon  his  determination  of 
them,  and  no  more  than  a  habit  of  political  thought  at 
most  is  affected  if  the  opinion  of  a  lifetime  is  found  to  be 
wrong.  In  this  debate,  however,  the  issue  is  the  gravest 
of  all,  and  the  terms  of  the  debate  are  such  that  the  issue 
B,  ultimately,  inescapable.  Is  the  Church  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  chief  spiritual  officer 
one  and  the  same  body  with  that  Church  in  England  of 
which  Canon  Maynard  Smith  writes  so  learnedly  and  so 
pleasantly  ?  Are  its  relations  to  the  Pope's  Church  the 
tune  as  those  of  that  Church  in  England  ?  If  they  are 
not  the  same,  which  has  changed  since  1521,  Canterbury 
or  Rome  ?  And  if  it  is  Canterbury  that  has  changed,  how 
is  it  still  the  thing  it  was  in  belief,  in  practice,  in  discipline, 
how  is  it  still  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  And  if  it  is  Rome 
that  has  so  changed  how  is  Rome  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
I  am  not  seeking  to  launch  yet  another  religious 
controversy,  but  merely  concerned  to  suggest  that,  given 
the  practical  issue  of  this  historical  debate,  the  personal 
concern  inseparable  from  it — the  genealogical  interest, 
80  to  call  it ;  are  these  men,  or  are  they  not,  of  my 
religion  ? — it  is  all  but  impossible  for  those  who  take  part 
in  it,  if  they  are  Protestants  or  Catholics,  not  to  be 
apologists  in  part.  This  apologist  strain  is  evident  in 
Canon  Maynard  Smith's  book,  but  he  must  not  be 
adversely  judged  as  a  historian  because  of  its  presence. 
For  he  never  is  such  an  apologist  that  his  apologetic 
distorts,  or  even  colours,  his  facts.  No  Catholic  reader 
can  complain  of  him  on  that  score,  but  many  will  be 
disconcerted,  and  indeed  plainly  bewildered,  by  the 
smcerity  with  which  he  holds  to  his  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  post  Reformation  and  pre-Reformation  Church 
of  Canterbury  while  he  is  yet  enunciating  facts  which,  to 
a  Catholic,  cry  out  a  difference  that  is  essential. 

The  author  divides  his  book  into  two  main  sections. 
In  the  first  (pp.  3-266)  he  describes  the  Condition  of  Pre- 
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Reformation  England  and  in  the  second  (pp.  267-526)  he 
attempts  to  account  for  the  Tendencies  of  the  Time,  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter  differs,  naturalljr,  in  the 
two  parts.  In  the  first  it  is  almost  entirely  with  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  are  occupied. 
In  the  second  section  the  author,  concerned  with  the 
origins  of  all  the  forces  he  sees  operating  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
of  course,  does  not  confine  himself  to  purely  English 
events,  lliis  is  perhaps  the  place  to  say  tKat  Canon 
Maynard  Smith  makes  no  claim  to  have  discovered  any 
new  facts.  He  "has  not  undertaken  original  research", 
he  modestly  declares.  His  has  been  that  other  task  of  the 
historian,  no  less  important  than  the  discovery  and  the 
preparation  of  sources,  namely  the  flttine  together,  to 
make  a  picture  and  a  whole,  of  the  thousands  of  fragments 
salvaged  by  the  research  student  properly  30  called.  And 
in  this  work,  if  he  has  had  the  help  of  the  work  of  his  many 
predecessors,  the  historians  whose  books  are  listed  in  the 
fourteen  pages  of  his  bibliography,  he  has  had  also  the 
worrying  responsibility  of  according  the  new  knowledge 
with  the  old,  a  task  that  calls  for  the  very  perfection  of 
patient,  dispassionate,  critical  practice.  Hie  labor  hoc 
opus !  It  is  not  then  the  question  of  what  happened  at 
the  Reformation  that  is  the  subject  of  this  book,  but 
rather  the  condition  of  Religion  at  the  time  when  the 
Reformation  began. 

After  an  introductory  description  of  the  funeral  and 
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alleged  murder  hy  the  Bishop  of  London's  officials 
t  he  lay  in  prison.  In  this  tragic  business  all  the  forces 
h,  fifteen  years  later,  constructed  and  imposed  the 
il  Supremacy  are  clearly  to  be  seen,  alive  and  vigorous 
only  awaiting  the  opportunity  which  the  king^s 
tion  of  them  will  proviae. 

e  are  given  a  fair,  non->partisan  picture  of  ecdesi- 
al  life  in  which,  while  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
;nizing  our  spiritual  ancestors,  tried  by  much  more 
has  ever  tried  us — and,  by  modem  standards,  hardly 
ed  to  meet  any  trial  at  all — ^falling  frequently,  falling 
r  generally,  where  falls  now  are  pretty  well  unthink- 
There  are  the  succession  of  the  bad  popes  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  system  of  papal  taxation  of 
oniversal  church  that  was  the  arcn-scandal  of  the 
p  in  its  degree  and  in  the  manner  of  its  collection  no 
than  in  the  manner  of  its  spending.  A  Bishop  of 
:hester  must  pay  /40,ooo  to  the  Pope  on  succeeding 
le  see  and  an  Arcm>ishop  of  Canterbury,  in  addition 
like  sum,  a  further  ^20,000  for  his  pallium.  Taxes 
:ee8  at  every  turn,  an  army  of  officials  who  had  bought 
jobs — whose  jobs  had  been  indeed  created  in  order 
by  their  sale,  revenue  might  be  raised — and  who, 
ery  stage  of  every  administrative  process,  must  (since 
s  for  this  they  had  bought  the  job  and  been  sold  the 
be  fee'd  and  heavily  fee'd.  Then  the  pardoner,  and 
indulgences  he  brought — often,  too  often,  hawked 
t  like  merchandise.  The  English  bishops  are  seen 
*,  on  the  whole,  not  men  of  evil  life  but  "excellent 
en  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  holy  orders  in  order 
qualify  for  receiving  episcopal  revenues.  Their 
tions  for  the  priesthood  were  dubious  and  their 
>ral  experience  nil".  St.  John  Fisher  stands  out  an 
ense — and  solitary — exception  to  this  rule.  Such 
>ps  were  inevitably  absentees.  Subordinates  super- 
l  their  too  extensive  sees,  and  administered  the 
opal  sacraments.  But,  whatever  the  quality  of  this 
nistration,  it  was  the  bishops,  severally  and  jointly, 
were  the  rulers  of  the  flock,  masters  in  Israel,  and 
I  their  hour  struck  they  l3ehaved  like  the  civil 
nts  that  in  fact  they  really  were.    "The  machinery 
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no  doubt  worked  smoothly  enough,  but  the  Church  is 
not  a  machine,  and  how  could  a  bishop  care  'for  souls 
whose  bodies  he  never  saw*  ?"  Wise  words,  truly.  "And 
so  the  bishop  was  out  of  touch  with  his  clergy ;  while  to 
the  pious  laity  he  was  just  a  splendid  personage  who  lived 
somewhere  in  the  Strand/' 

These  'Splendid  personages"  continued  to  be  splendid 
patrons  of  learning,  few  of  them  failing  to  found  grammar 
schools  or  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
a  curious  comment  of  the  author  here  that,  by  founding 
schools  to  provide  the  "new**  learning — ^i.e.  humanism 
and  positive  theology  rather  than  the  once  all  powerful 
theology  of  the  schools — ^they  "did  much  unwittingly 
to  precipitate  the  Reformation*'.  The  connection 
between  the  new  learning  and  the  Reformation  is  sorely 
accidental  only.  Luther  was,  assuredly,  no  friend  to  the 
new  learning  and  St.  John  Fisher  is  the  typical  humanist 
and  positive  theologian.  And  instances  could  be  multi- 
plied in  illustration  of  the  objection.  The  familiar  tale  of 
the  day's  clerical  abuses  is  told,  soberly,  fairly,  in  summary 
form,  of  absentees,  of  pluralities,  and  of  the  farming  out 
of  livings  to  ill-paid  vicars.  Were  the  parochial  clergy  as 
illiterate  as  Erasmus  and  the  rest  made  out  ?  In  the 
more  distant  parts,  in  Wales  and  in  Yorkshire  no  doubt 
they  were,  but  one  must  be  forgiven  for  not  accepting,  in 
proof  of  the  Yorkshire  clergy's  illiteracy,  their  inability 
to  perceive  the  rightness  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  This, 
I  hasten  to  add,  is  the  proof  of  their  ignorance  adduced 
by  their  turncoat  archbishop,  Edward  Lee. 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  sexual  immorality 
of  the  pre-Ref ormation  clergy ;  but  the  evidence  is  far 
from  conclusive"  is  the  fair  opening  of  the  next  important 
point  to  be  considered,  and  in  this  respect  the  author 
notes,  what  is  too  often  slurred  over,  that  Cranmer  was  no 
better  than  Wolsey.  He  takes  note  of  what  figures  can 
be  gathered  from  visitation  records,  and  will  pay  no 
attention  to    "the    dirty    scurrility   of    Simon    Fish", 

Preferring  the  witness  of  St.  Thomas  More  "a  man 
etter  acquainted  with  the  clergy".  Colet,  in  his  attri- 
bution of  all  the  day's  evils  to  clerical  immorality,  he 
wittily  notes  as  the  forerunner  of  the  exaggerated  old- 
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fashioned  temperance  advocacy.  ^^Erasmus  was  cold- 
blooded and  took  an  almost  malicious  pleasure  in  exposing 
the  clergy's  sins/*  Against  the  lawyer,  More,  we  have,  of 
course,  his  lawyer  contemporary  St.  Germain,  and  here 
Dr.  Maynard  Smith  sums  up  comparatively,  saying,  ^^I{ 
we  want  to  know  the  truth  aoout  the  clergy,  Sir  Thomas 

i  is  the  better  guide  ;  but  if  we  want  to  know  what  people 
in  London  were  saying  about  them  we  must  go  to  St. 
Germain.     He  will  help  us  to  understand  bow  so  great 

\  a  change  as  the  Reformation  came  about.^^^  And  ^^the 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  miserably  poor**.  Very 
pertinently,  admitting  the  great  wealth  of  the  church  as 

)    a  whole,  the  author  says,  ^'After  all,  the  problem  has  not 
yet  been  solved :  How  ought  the  clergy  to  be  paid  ?" 
Much   more  than   any  spectacle   of  clerical  incon- 

I  tinence,  the  clerical  jurisdiction  over  the  laity,  in  what 
affairs  brought  them  before  the  bishops'  courts,  was 
a  cause  of  permanent  hostility,  and  the  way  in  which  all 

^  London  reacted  to  the  a£Fair  of  Richard  Hunne  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  anti-clericalism  could  mean.  ^^If  my 
Chancellor  be  tryed  by  any  XII  men  in  London,  they  be 
so  maliciously  set  in  favorem  beretice  pravitatisj  that  they 
will  cast  and  condempne  any  clerk,  though  he  were  as 
innocent  as  Abel"  wrote  the  bishop  to  Wolsey,  beseeching 
his  aid.  For  centuries  now  "a  border  warfare"  had  been 
waged  continuously  between  the  layman  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  Now  it  was  about  to  develop, 
rapidly,  into  "a  decisive  campaign".  And  the  grim  word 
praemunire  had  been  successfully  pronounced. 

Dr.  Maynard  Smith's  next  topic  is  the  religious  belief 
and  practice — particularly  the  practice — of  the  English 
people.  To  this  he  gives  two  chapters,  (III)  The  Popular 
Religion  and  (IV)  Superstitions  and  Abuses^  114  pages  in 
aU.  The  English  of  the  time  were  reputed  devout  by 
their  Continental  fellow-Catholics.  "They  all  attend 
Mass  every  day"  is  one  contemporary  report  and  Erasmus 
cannot  but  confirm  this,  and  Cranmer  also,  to  justify  his 
attack  on  the  Mass.  The  king,  Henry  VIII,  heard  his 
three  masses  daily  and  sometimes  five.     But  hardly  any 

♦  The  italics  of  this  immensely  significant  sentence  are,  of  course,  my 
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one  went  to  Holv  Communion  more  than  once  a  year. 
Did  the  people,  the  ordinary  people,  know  what  the  Mass 
was  ?  'Ut  18  surprising  how  many  explanations  of  the 
Mass  have  survived"  and  the  author  gives  interesting 
details  about  the  most  popular  of  the  lay  folk's  mass 
books.  Probably  more  than  half  the  population  could 
read,  and  once  printing  began  to  develop,  edition  after 
edition  was  produced  of  spiritual  books,  prayer-books  and 
works  of  the  mystics — ^the  Imitation  of  Christ  among 
them,  but,  strangely,  never  the  Bible,  nor  even  the 
New  Testament,  in  English. 

The  English  churches  were  the  wonder  of  the  time  for 
their  number  and  the  beauty  of  their  adornment,  and  the 
familiar  picture  is  again  drawn  for  us,  in  all  its  rich  detail, 
of  the  parish  church  as  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the 
whole  community.  Were  these  people  "so  zealous  for 
their  church  and  its  adornment,  ignorant  of  the  faith  for 
which  it  stood"  ?  Were  they  taught,  and  how  ?  What 
of  the  preaching  ?  The  author  is  optimistic  about  this. 
"If  the  parish  priest  neglected  preaching  altogether,  no 
one  could  well  escape  the  wanaering  friars,  who  would 
hold  forth  in  fields  and  market-places  if  they  were  denied 
the  church."  As  for  the  parish  priest,  "obviously  sermons 
were  expected  and  required".  Liturgy  and  ceremonial 
is  one  important  way  of  teaching  Christian  doctrine  and 
in  connection  with  this  the  author  has  a  thoughtful 
comment  on  the  abuses  and  decay  in  the  popular  devo- 
tional ceremonies  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
"Careful  weeding  and  pruning  was  everywhere  needed, 
but  the  Reformers  found  it  easier  to  dig  up  the 
garden.  .  .  ." 

As  for  superstition,  while  Dr.  Maynard  Smith  declares 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  was  prevalent,  in  serious 
matters — ^and  no  doubt  he  is  right — ^he  considers  that 
"It  was  the  indifference  of  the  authorities  to  patent 
superstitions  which  made  the  Reformers  so  zealous  in 
rooting  up  wheat  and  tares  alike  .  .  ."  the  said 
Reformers  being,  of  course,  the  nothing-achieving 
Catholic  critics  of  abuses  and  their  tolerance,  down  to 
the  moment  when  the  change  gave  them  their  oppor- 
tunity.    There   were   superstitions   in   regard   to   Our 
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Lady's  power  of  intercession,  and  superstitions  in  plenty 
gathered  round  the  cult  of  the  saints,  and  the  author  sets 
down  all  he  thinks  ad  rem,  but  always  without  losing  his 
head.  But  why  should  he  think  the  Council  of  Trent 
likely  to  be  suspected  as  defending  superstitions  ?  "Even 
the  Council  of  Trent",  he  writes,  could  not  deny  the  fact 
of  such  superstitions.  He  notes,  making  the  inevitable 
comment,  the  way  in  which  devotion  to  particular  saints 
rises  and  falls  without  any  reference  to  the  degree  of 
their  sanctity — so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — or  indeed  to 
our  knowledge  of  them.  He  quotes  St.  Thomas  Becket 
with  the  most  splendid  shrine  in  Europe,  and  in  the  same 
cathedral,  but  wholly  neglected,  St.  Anselm,  and  St. 
Augustine  who  had  founded  it  and  with  it  all  our 
English  religion. 

Deriving  from  the  doctrine  of  the  saint's  role  as 
intercessor  are  the  cult  of  images  and  of  relics  and  the 
practice  of  pilgrimage.  These  three  institutions,  as  the 
latter  Middle  Ages  knew  them,  have  been  the  subject  of 
endless  criticism  and  of  controversy.  Once  again  we  find 
Canon  Maynard  Smith  informed,  cautious,  instinctively 
reverent  to  the  religious  spirit  however  it  shows  itself, 
and,  as  always,  moderate  and  reasoned  in  his  criticism. 
The  images  which,  moved  by  internal  mechanism,  rolled 
their  eyes,  bowed  their  heads,  and  the  like,  "are  offensive 
to  our  taste,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  a  child  or 
very  ignorant  person  may  have  been  deceived  ,  .  ,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge  of 
deliberate  imposture".  In  the  same  fair  spirit  he  writes 
of  the  provenance  of  the  extraordinary  relics  that 
mediaeval  shrines  often  boasted.  "A  childlike  simplicity, 
a  passionate  desire  to  collect,  a  reverence  for  holy  things, 
and  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  consequences  of  unbelief 
ahke  contributed  to  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  strangest 
relics.  .  .  .  Ignorance  there  was  and  also  knavery  ;  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  legends  grew  up  naturally 
without  any  consciousness  of  deceit."  Again,  in  regard 
to  the  related  subjects  of  the  belief  in  Purgatory  and 
the  practice  of  offering  the  Mass  for  the  Holy  Souls,  the 
author  stoutly  sets  aside  the  traditional  Protestant  notion, 
to  wit  that   the  Church  invented  Purgatory  in  order 
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that  clerics  might  male  money  out  of  peoples'  fears. 
He  seems,  however,  to  think  that  sacraments  were  really 
sold  (whatever  Theology  and  Canon  Law  had,  ad- 
mittedly, to  say  in  condemnation  of  such  practice). 
But  as  to  another  insinuation,  once  very  popular,  he  says 
very  appositely,  "Even  today  disappointed  heirs  ...  are 

Suite  ready  to  accuse  a  clergyman  of  undue  influence  if 
lere  is  any  chance  of  upsetting  a  will." 
This  first  part  of  the  book  is,  to  my  mind,  the  more 
successful.  The  subject  nutter  of  the  second  part  is,  in 
fact,  too  vast  for  any  single  writer  to  be  able,  usef uUy,  to 
do  more  than  summarize  it.  And  in  its  presentation,  it 
is,  therefore,  necessarily,  something  of  a  contrast  to 
Part  I.  For  the  present  reviewer  it  raises  more  frequent 
movements  of  dissent  and  contradiction — ^very  possibly 
because  of  its  inevitably  summary  style.  In  these  last 
250  pages  the  author  proposes  to  account  for  the 
Tendencies  of  the  Time.  These  tendencies  are  sii, 
Lollardy,  Scholasticism,  the  English  Mystics,  the  Liter- 
ature  of  the  People,  Humanism,  and  the  Catholic 
Reformers.  There  is  in  this  section  ample  evidence  of  a 
scholarly  reading  of  the  relevant  literature  that  must 
have  occupied  the  writer  for  years.  And  it  is  with  a 
feeling  almost  of  impertinence  that  one  who  is  not  a 
speci^st  in  the  matter  puts  forth  the  objections  that 
occur  to  him. 

But  first  of  all  it  must  be  said  that  the  same  fair, 
scholarly,  kindly  spirit  presides  here  that  informed  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work,  and  there  is  the  same  unhesitating 
rejection  of  a  traditional  view  once  it  fails  to  prove 
itself  true  to  the  author.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of 
the  early  repression  of  Lollardy,  "I  cannot  accept  the 
legend  of  Foxe,  though  endorsed  by  Professor  Trevelyan, 
of  an  ignorant,  brutal  and  bigoted  priesthood  persecuting 
pious  people  because  of  their  superior  enlightenment. 
And  is  not  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  evidence,  not 
only  that  an  age  of  prejudice  in  the  writing  of  eccle- 
siastical history  is  passing  away  but  also  that  it  is  simply 
untrue  that  non-Catholic  means  anti-Catholic  in  reference 
to  historical  studies  ?  "When  we  read  this"  [the  story  of  a 
Lollard   execution]  "and  other  lamentable   stories,  we 
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bonoiir  the  heroism  of  those  who  died  for  their  faith,  we 
hate  the  hiw  under  vrinch  thejr  suffered,  but  we  dare  not 
condeinn  the  judges.  Neither  should  Protestant  writers 
make  party  capital  out  of  these  horrors.  .  .  •  We  oa^t 
to  pity  the  ecclesiastical  mlers  who  have  to  deal  with 
fanatics  impervioos  to  reason ;  while  we  pity  the  suffering 
fanatics,  who  in  the  way  of  unreason,  witnessed  so 
bravely  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  .  .  .  Four 
lumdred  years  hence  men  may  regard  capital  punishment 
as  we  r^ard  the  burning  of  heretics ;  \mt  the  men  then 
wffl  be  wrong  if  Acy  stigmatize  our  present  jndges  as 
inhuman  monsters." 

The  long  chapter  on  Scholasticism,  full  of  interesting 
matter  as  it  is,  uid  valuable  as  a  resum^  &ili  yet  to  teU 
OS,  and  must  fail,  what  exactly  was  the  kind  of  theology 
taoght  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  these  years  when 
St.  John  Fisher  was  Chancellor  of  the  one  university 
and  Wolsey  of  the  other.  For  this  is  one  of  the  vitd 
matters  that  so  ^  no  scholar  has  realty  explored.  And, 
incidentally,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  Canon 
Maynard  Smith  has  not  made  use  of  St.  John's  Latin 
writings  for  the  light  th^  throw  on  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church  at  this  time.  He  would  surely  have 
found  there  something  to  give  him  pause  before  he 
wrote,  ''No  one  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  held  that  religious  faith  in  the  see  of 
Peter  which  characterizes  Roman  Catholics  todav."  And 
on  this  point  it  is  singular  that  he  has  altogether  over- 
looked the  General  Council  in  session  during  the  years  he 
is  studying  (5  th  Lateran  15 12-15 17)  ^^  ^^^  disputes  and 
definitions  about  the  relation  of  Pope  to  Council — a 
reflection  of  the  recent  controversy  between  Julius  II  and 
Louis  XIPs  schismatical  council  of  Pisa,  a  controversy 
whose  most  permanent  memorials  are  two  remarkable 
tracts  by  Cajetan,  then  Master  General  of  his  order, 
on  the  Roman  Primacy. 

The  mystics,  so  the  author  thinks,  accustomed  their 
followers — ^the  pious,  comfortable,  middle-class  people 
who  bought  their  works,  that  is  to  say — ^to  the  idea  that 
union  with  God  could  be  attained  without  the  need  of 
any  help  that  priest  or  church  could  give,  and  so  prepared 
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the  coming  welcome  these  middle  classes  would  one  day 
give  the  anti-sacerdotal  reformers.  Not  that  the  mystics 
were  themselves  so  unorthodoi,  but  they  emphasized 
religion  as  personal  rather  than  corporate,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  interior  life  and  external  means  to  it 
was  not  shown  so  closely  as  it  needed  to  be. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Canon  Maynard  Smith  that, 
familiar  as  he  shows  himself  with  the  popular  literature 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  he  will  not 
commit  himself  to  any  easy  generalizations.  "It  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  influence  all  this  literature 
had  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  how  far  it  reflected 
what  they  were  thinking.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
assess  the  evidence  it  offers  concerning  religion  and 
morals."  In  an  age  when  a  name  for  mediaeval  historical 
scholarship  has  been  gained,  time  and  again,  by  reckless 
judgment  based  simply  on  masses  of  instances  collected 
uncritically  from  the  literature  of  the  time,  these  words 
are  truly  golden. 

With  the  chapter  on  Humanism  we  begin  to  approach 
the  internal  causes  of  the  coming  crash.  The  Church's 
apologetics,  the  author  thinks,  were  out  of  date,  her 
theologians  had  never  worked  out  (for  nothing  had 
happened  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  it)  any  real 
theory  of  the  Church's  nature.  This  view,  it  seems  to 
me,  fails  to  take  account  of  Turrecremata  and  of  Cajetan. 
But  that  the  "new  knowledge  came  as  a  shock"  to  the 
generality,  in  such  matters  as  its  criticism  of  the  False 
Decretals  and  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  is  only  too 
true.  "It  seemed  to  render  everything  insecure."  The 
revelation  of  new  worlds  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Americas  most  of  all,  completed  the  shock  for  many 
people.  While  some  asked  were  the  Indians  men  or 
animals,  others  were  scandalized  at  this  revelation  of 
whole  worlds  to  whom  Christianity  had  always  been 
unknown.  Could  it  be  only  a  local  religion  after  all  ? 
And  there  came  a  generation  "like  boys  let  out  of  school, 
running  hither  and  thither,  ready  to  defy  authority,  but 
with  no  settled  plans  for  the  exercise  of  their  freedom". 

The  last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  dominated  by 
two  figures,  Erasmus  and  St.  Thomas  More.    When  the 
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thor  declares  that  '^The  reformation  was  bound  to 
me  Cdet  or  no  Colet"  one  cannot  but  ask,  immediately, 
lat  he  means  hj  ''the  Reformation".  Is  it  a  tightening 
»  of  clerical  morals  and  Catholic  life  in  general,  such  as 
rent  ultimatdv  produced  ?  Or  a  general  destruction 
the  mediaevu  spiritual  machine  like  that  achieved  by 
ither  ?  Or  the  invention  of  the  new  dogma  of  the 
yyzl  Supremacy  ?  The  section  on  St.  Thomas  More  is, 
edless  to  say,  written  in  a  mood  of  wholehearted 
miradon.  But  one  must  object  that  it  was  not  just 
or  the  freedom  of  the  Churdi"  that  he  gave  his  life. 
It  for  the  Roman  primacy,  and  also,  one  would  gladly 
eak  a  lance  on  the  interpretation  given  here  of 
rasmns'  remark  about  the  saint's  youthful  love  affairs. 
k.  Algernon  Cecil  in  his  portrait  erf  the  saint  has  surely 
ided  that  controversy. 

To  the  learned  auuior  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
xAs  the  last  twelve  months  have  produced  no  one  who 
ads  the  book  will  fail  to  offer  congratulations  and  thanb. 
od  every  reader  will  look  forward  to  the  promised 
iamc  that  is  to  describe  what  happened  between  the 
17  when  Henry  VIII  received  from  Leo  X  the  title 
efetuUr  of  the  Faith  and  that  other,  seventy-two  years 
ter,  when  Elizabeth  his  daughter  came  to  die  at 
ichmond.  "The  ornaments  have  been  lost,"  says  Canon 
[aynard  Smith,  writing  of  the  fate  of  Henry  VIPs 
lapel  at  Westminster,  "but  the  fabric  is  secure.  The 
eaks  in  continuity  were  spectacular,  but  the  changes 
ere  more  apparent  than  real.  The  chapel  may  be 
garded  as  a  parable  in  stone,  illustrating  the  fact  that 
hile  the  Church  may  change  her  clothes  and  adornments 
om  time  to  time  she  is  herself  indestructible  because 
ic  belongs  to  God."  This  may  serve  as  an  instance  of 
hat  in  the  introduction  to  this  article  was  described 
bewildering  to  a  Catholic  reader.  May  one  such 
ader  say,  without  offence,  that  some  treatment  much 
ore  realist,  much  more  factual,  and  much  more  funda- 
ental  than  this  passage  is  witness  to,  will  need  to  be 
und  for  the  next  volume  if  it  is  to  attain,  as  a  piece  of 
storical  work,  the  same  standard  as  Pre-Reformation 
igland.  Philip  Hughes. 


Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Cardinal 
Mercier  on  Reunion 

When  this  address  was  first  written  out  for  publication  it  wai 
sent,  as  was  fitting,  to  Cardinal  Mercier.  A  few  days  after  it  was 
sent  the  writer  of  the  address  was  overwhelmed  by  the  graciousncss 
of  the  following  letter, 

AkCHEvtcBi  DB  MaUNES  22  MofS  I9Z4. 

Oeax  Fr.  McNabb, 

Many  thanks  for  sending  mc  the  context  of  the  paper 
you  read  at  Birmingham. 

I  most  cordially  approve  both  the  matter  and  the  expression  of 
it,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  the  sympathy  you  express  for  all 
who  have  been  and  are  willing  to  do  their  best  to  help  wanderers 
back  to  the  fold. 

I  feel  sure  that  your  words  can  but  serve  the  cause  which  Leo  XIII 
and  Pius  XI  have  put  forward  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  one  to 
which  they  give  particular  interest,  and  to  which  they  attach  a 
great  importance. 

I  fail  to  see  what  ever  the  severest  critic  would  find  fault  with 
in  your  paper ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  would  gladly  see  it  published  in 
Blaekfriars.  Indeed,  if  you  permit,  I  would  have  it  translated  and 
published  here  and  in  France. 

I  will,  therefore,  be  grateful  to  your  Very  Reverend  Father 
General  for  granting  you  the  leave  you  vnW  ask  for  and  I  make  no 
doubt,  as  he  is  in  Rome,  that  he  will  know  that  the  Vatican  has 
expressed  its  full  sympathy  with  what  has  been  done. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
^  D.  J.  CARD.  MERCIER, 
Archbishop  of  Malines. 

So  great  is  now  the  need  and  desire  for  a  Christian  United 
Front,  and  so  much  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  unfailing  and  winning 
charity  is  astir,  that  there  seemed  no  veiled  reason  for  further 
withholding  this  address  from  the  publicity  he  wished  it  to  receive. 

LET  it  be  stated  once  for  all  that  the  writer  of  the 
following    pages     is    too    deeply    conscious   of   the 
gravity  and  delicacj'  of  the  present  religious  position  to 
endanger  or  dishonour  it  by  his  unsought  criticism.    An 
event  which  nnsays  many  of  the  perplexing  vrar-cries  of 
160 
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three  centaries,  has  given  publicity  to  the  temperate 
utterances  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
aad  of  their  Eminences  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Malines  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
and  is  known  and  approved  by  His  Hohness  Pope 
Pius  XI,  is  in  a  plane  where  the  criticism  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  clergy  could  easily  be  an  impertinence.  In 
'  refusing  to  be  a  critic  of  events  which  are  too  official  and 
delicate  for  aught  but  official  wisdom,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  humble  necessary  task  of  accepting 
the  event  with  understanding,  if  only  for  this  reason  : 
that  DO  one  can  truly  accept  or  reject  what  he  is  not  at 
pains  to  understand.  Moreover,  as  the  event  of  the 
Malines  Conversations  is  not  the  miracle  of  a  phenomenon 
without  antecedents  we  shall  endeavour  to  throw  light 
oa  the  present  by  borrowing  from  the  past,  so  that  the 
words  spoken  by  Cardinal  Mercier  in  igzz  may  be  seen 
to  carry  on  a  tradition  witnessed  to  if  not  begun  by. 
Cardinal  (then  Bishop)  Wiseman  in  1841. 

The  first  document  we  must  consider  bears  on  its 
title-page  :  "A  Letter  on  Catholic  Unity — - 
Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury— By  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus.  Lon- 
don, Charles  Dolman,  61  New  Bond  Street. 
MDCCCXLL"  The  writer  dated  it  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Matthew's  Day,  1841.  Every  fact  in  the  title-page 
is  of  significance.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Melipotamos,  is 
not  a  foreign  prelate  like  Augustine  or  Theodore  or 
Anselm,  This  almost  oriental  title  introduces  us  to  that 
most  loyal  and  illustrious  Englishman  Nicholas  Wiseman, 
then  President  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  Birming- 
ham, and  Co-adjutor  Bishop  of  the  Midland  District. 
iohn  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  friend  of  Ambrose  de 
.isle  Phillips,  is  a  nobleman  who  left  the  family  wealth 
the  poorer,  but  the  family  name  the  richer,  by  his 
munificence  in  trying  to  bring  his  country  back  to  its 
old  religious  unity  and  artistic  beauty.  He  was,  in  the 
craft  of  hope,  the  worthy  yoke-fellow  of  Nicholas 
Wiseman. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1841  had  been  made  historic 
by  John  Henry  Newman's  Tract  XC,  which  unaccoun- 
Vol.  104  L 
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tsbly  precipitated  the  battle  which  sooner  or  later 
woiud  separate  the  new  catholic  par^  and  the  older 
protestant  party  in  the  Church  of  Engbtnd. 

One  surprising  circumstance  of  this  event  is  the 
surprise  of  Newnun  and  his  friends  when  Tract  XC 
drew  the  two  forces  within  the  Church  of  England 
to  a  general  engagement.  In  seekii^  to  defend  the 
Estabjjshed  Church  from  Disestablishment  by  a  Liberal 
Government  the  Tractarians  could  find  no  fimd  entrench- 
ment within  the  hberties  of  their  own  country.  Parlia- 
ment had  long  acted  on  the  principle  of  its  own  sovereign 
rights,  which  made  no  legislation  ultra  vim.  When> 
therefore,  the  Tractarians  fell  back  from  a  national  to 
an  international  base,  i.e.  from  the  English  Church  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  men  themselves  whose  intelli- 
gence had  planned  this  defence  were  tempting  the  fate 
of  the  secular  hand  that  stretched  forth  to  save  the 
falling  ark.  Even  if  the  defence  proved  wholly  success- 
ful it  could  only  be  partially  acceptable  even  to  the 
defended.  The  Tudor  Settlement  nad  been  too  long 
co-terminou3  with  England  and  co-incident  with  all  that 
was  influential  in  Church  and  State  to  be  cut  down  at 
the  sabre-stroke  of  a  group  of  Oxford  mystics.  If  the 
reaction  against  Queen  Elizabeth  meant  the  creed  of 
Pius  IV,  if  to  be  free  from  Whitehall  meant  to  be  subject 
to  the  Vatican — and  especially  if  Cranmer  by  his  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  was  reaUy  a  delegate  from  Trent — then 
the  successful  defence  of  the  Establishment  against 
hberalism  was  bought  at  too  dear  a  price.  Sincere- 
minded  men  on  both  sides  felt  it  their  duty  no  longer 
to  tolerate  a  state  of  religious  defence  which  was  in  its 
essence  intolerable.  The  welcome  offered  to  Tract  XC 
has  been  thus  described  by  a  temperate  historian  : 

Most  men  would  now  admit  that  for  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  hand  Newman's  argument  was  in  the  main  sound ;  but  in  184I 
the  tension  of  public  opinion  was  too  great  to  admit  of  dispanion- 
ate  treatment  of  such  a  subject.  Convinced  of  the  inherent  dis- 
honesty of  the  movement,  its  opponents  could  sec  nothing  in  the 
tract  except  proof  positive  that  a  conspiracy  waa  abroad  to  under- 
mine the  English  Church,  and  establish  once  more  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.    M\  Protestantism  flew  to  arms.    The  heads  of  honiei 
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at  Oxford  acting  on  the  representation  of  four  tutors,  one  of  whom 
was  Taity  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemned  the 
tract  as  a  dishonest  evasion  of  the  articles.  The  issue  of  the  tracts 
was  stopped  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Bishop  after 
Bishop  condemned  them  in  their  charges,  some  in  most  unguarded 
language.* 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Nicholas  Wiseman,  the 
foung,  brilliant,  Roman-trained  friend  of  kings  and 
statesmen,  ventured  amidst  the  combatants  with  the 
gentle  charity  of  this  letter  on  Catholic  Unity.  Nothing 
could  present  a  greater  contrast  with  the  almost  fierce 
war-cnes  of  the  moment.  From  begiiming  to  end  in  this 
letter  from  St.  Mary's  College  there  is  nothing  but  the 
still,  small  voice,  which  becomes  at  last  impressive  by  its 
ahnost  unearthly  contrast  with  the  tragic  passion  of  the 
battle.  All  the  spirit  of  the  great  peace-maker  is  in  the 
following  words : 

Oo^t  we  to  sit  down  coldly,  while  such  sentiments  are  breathed 
in  oar  hearing,  and  rise  not  up  to  bid  the  mourner  have  hope  ? 
Are  we,  who  sit  in  the  full  light,  to  see  our  friends  feeling  their 
I  waj  towards  us  through  the  gloom  that  surrounds  them,  and 
faltering  for  want  of  an  outstretched  hand,  or  turning  astray  for 
want  of  a  directing  voice ;  and  sit  on,  and  keep  silent,  amusing 
ourselves  at  their  painful  efforts,  or  perhaps  allow  them  to  hear, 
from  time  to  time,  only  the  suppressed  laugh  of  one  who  triumphs 
over  their  distress  ?  God  forbid  !  If  one  must  erty  if  in  mere 
tribuu  to  humanity  one  must  needs  make  a  false  stepy  one* s  fall  will 
he  more  easy  when  on  the  side  of  two  theological  virtues  than  when  on 
the  cold  bare  earth  of  human  prudence.  If  I  shall  have  been  too 
hopeful  in  my  motives,  and  too  charitable  in  my  dealings,  I  will 
take  my  chance  of  smiles  at  my  simplicity  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.   Those  of  the  latter  at  least  are  never  scornful  (pp.  20-21). 

Wiseman's  life  was  too  many-sided  and  parti-coloured 
to  be  expressed  by  a  phrase.  But  were  one  phrase 
needed  to  remind  posterity  of  this  peace-maker,  none 
could  be  found  more  fit  than  this,  which  discounts 
beforehand  the  mistakes  of  love.  That  this  resolution 
to  rest  his  policy  on  two  theological  virtues  was  not  a 

•  Henry  Offley  Wakcman  :  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1912).  p.  475. 
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blind  itnpulae  but  a  reasoned  conviction  nuy  be  seen 
in  the  foUowing  words : 

We  fiad  on  a  fonner  occssioii  that  a  great  prelate  like  the  EagU 
of  Meaux  felt  it  a  duty  to  entei  into  earnest  discnision  with 
Leibnitz,  upon  the  possibility  of  re-uniting  Germany  to  the 
Roman  Church,  when  there  was  nothing  to  encourage,  nothing  to 
promise  success,  except  the  desire  of  the  political  rulers,  and  the 
zeal,  however  enlightened,  of  Molinus  alone ;  bat  no  feeling  of 
want,  no  craving  eagerness  on  the  put  of  the  separated  Chiuch 
hersdf,  no  yearnings  after  unity,  ite  filial  rtipttt  for  tbt  metbtr- 
cburch  OH  tbt  fart  of  her  ttatbtrs*  If  this  has  been  conudered  no 
discredit  to  one  of  Bossnet's  immense  penpicadty  and  great 
prudence,  surely  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  every  respect  need  not 
be  severely  blamed  if  he  attach  some  importance  to  the  gradual 
approximation  of  many  to  the  same  desirable  end ;  and  reject  not 
at  once  and  utterly  their  now  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  seeing 
their  Church  restored  to  Catholic  Communion.  Again,  Bossuet 
was  a  foreign  bishop,  having  no  stalte  or  responsibility  in  that 
country ;  and  yet  he  deemed  it  his  duty  (instead  of  at  once  scout- 
ing all  advances  on  the  other  side)  to  attend  seriously  to  the  most 
partial  proposals  for  a  restoration  to  unity,  and  to  treat  it  with 
earnestness  and  kindness,  and  devote  his  talents  to  forward  and 
mature  it.  Surely  it  will  not  be  thought  inconsiderate  in  one  who 
has  a  deep  and  an  eternal  interest  laid  in  this  kingdom,  who  has  a 
personal  and  serious  stake  in  that  very  portion  of  it  which  forms 
the  centre  and  focus  of  the  new  movement,  to  pay  attention  to  far 
more  striking  and  more  positive  declarations  of  a  similar  desire, 
and  to  direct  his  small  ability  to  seeking  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  (pp.  11-13). 

This  undaunted  peace-maker,  humble  enough  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Bossuet,  was  largely  prophetic  in  the 
advice  he  gently  ventured  to  offer  his  separated 
brethren. 

Their  duties  [he  wrote]  seem  to  me  to  be  as  follows : 
I.  To  the  Church  of  Christ,    The  paramount  duty  of  healing 
the  present  schism.    Not  to  be  deterred  by  past  failures,  nor  by 

■  Caidiool  Wisemsm  here  calls  the  "Roman  Church"  the  "Mother 
Church"  of  the  Lutherans  I  He  realized  that  if  the  Lutherans  agreed  with 
him  in  this  title  the  disunion  of  two  centuries  would  be  at  an  end.  With 
how  much  more  truth  could  Wiseman  have  spoken  of  Rome  as  the  "Mother 
Church"  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  (n  communiiH)  with  Canterbiuy  ant) 
York! 
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present  difficulties,  nor  by  future  su0erings,  but  to  begin  at  once, 
and  to  persevere  energetically  in  such  measures  as  directly  tend  to 
the  work  of  religious  reunion  ;  not  to  say  that  the  time  ia  not  yet 
come,  but  to  hasten  it  forward,  and  strive  with  providence  for  the 
shortening  of  the  days  of  trial. 

2.  To  the  people.  Their  predecessors  in  the  ministry  have  done 
much  to  mislead  the  population  of  this  country  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  especially  regarding  the  true  character  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  its  differences  with  the  Anglican,  The  prejudices 
thus  engendered  have  stood,  and  yet  stand,  much  in  the  way  of 
iheir  reconciliation.  It  is  the  duty  of  actual  members  of  the  same 
ministry  to  undo  the  mischief,  remove  the  obstacle,  and  by  every 
means  bring  back  the  people  to  kindlier,  juster,  and  truer  viewj. 

3.  To  the  State.  To  draw  a  clear  line  between  its  functions 
and  those  of  the  Church ;  and  to  apply  at  once  to  its  rulers  for 
revision  of  all  that  interferes  with  true  religious  liberty,  that  is 
with  the  power  of  claiming  all  the  privileges  of  the  Christian 
fj^tem — ^unity,  universal  charity,  Catholic  communion  from  which 
ihe  nation  is  now  debarred  by  the  cramping  and  straightening 
enactments  of  an  oppressive  age.  And  ii  this  shall  fail  who  wiS 
say  but  that  a  sterner  duty  may  arise  ?  The  regale  and  i^zpontifi- 
tale  do  not  always  run  together  ;  and  one  may  have  to  choose 
between  the  two. 

4.  To  their  own  Church.  If  they  love  her  as  they  say,  they  must 
not  cease  in  their  efforts  to  make  her  what  they  wish  her. 

It  is  as  if  we  saw  a  law  fulfilled  when  we  compare 
what  has  actually  come  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement 
with  what  this  quiet  lover  of  England  suggested  as  a 
policy  for  the  movement. 

The  advice  given  with  such  prophetic  wisdom  to  the 
catholic  group  in  the  Church  of  England  was  followed 
by  advice  given  to  his  fellow-catholics  in  words  of  heroic 
lumility : 


As  far  as  concerns  whatever  the  Church  sanctions  or  clearly 
permits,  I  feel  sure  {as  every  Catholic  must)  that  all  can  thus  be 
placed  in  a  right  view.  On  individual  cases  of  abuse  or  local  mal- 
practices, on  all  the  results  from  the  depravity  of  human  nature  or 
its  frailties,  let  us  willingly  acknowledge  that  we  have  reason  for 
grief  or  for  shame  ;  but  let  it  not  be  in  a  criminating  spirit.  Let  the 
communion  of  saints  on  earth  be  a  communion  of  sorrow,  of  con- 
fusions, of  compunction,  as  well  as  of  gladder  sympathies  ;  l-^t  us 
bear  each  other's  burdens,  but  let  us  not  measure  too  jealously  how 
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much  is  others'  share. . . .  Mj  feeling  is,  Ut  cvnd^mnatwti  bt  by  taeh 
one  on  bimitlf,  and  Ut  our  looks  abroad  be  in  charity  and  affection.  Let 
us  English  Catholics  mourn  orer  our  own  backwardness  in  much 
that  is  of  duty,  our  own  coldness  in  much  that  is  of  zeaL  Let  us 
English  clergy  lament  our  deficiencies  in  much  of  that  ecclesiastical 
tone  and  spirit  which  abroad  gives  regularity  to  the  sacred  ministry 
and  influences  the  commonest  actions  and  habits  of  the  priest 
(PP-  32-33)- 

llieii  follows  a  passage  from  the  heart  of  one  who 
thought  that  to  be  always  right  with  mere  human 
prudence  was  a  less  safe  state  of  soul  than  somerimes 
to  fail  in  company  with  two  of  the  theological  virtues  : 

When  Divine  Providence  shall  have  brought  us  together  it  will 
be  time  to  mingle  our  tears  in  any  common  mourning ;  there  will 
be  family  occasions  of  sorrow ;  there  will  be  domesric  secrets 
communicated  that  may  cause  general  pain ;  there  may  be  dis- 
coveries of  frailty  which  will  lead  to  Catholic  sympathy.  When 
brothers  and  sisters  have  quarrelled  and  re-embraced  in  recon- 
ciliation each  is  anxious  to  take  upon  himself  as  much  of  the  blame 
as  possible,  and  to  discharge  the  others  of  it.  At  least,  all  of  us 
will  be  glad  that  we  were  ever  estranged,  or  why  (pp.  32-33). 

He  adds  a  note  which  reveals  the  perfect  charity  of  one  whose 
love  of  souls  and  of  truth  is  content  to  learn  from  any  source — 
even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  Dative  land  :  "Such  is  the  feeling 
of  the  profound  and  pious  Mohler.  After  observing  that  no  Catho- 
lic can  refuse  to  acknowledge  with  humiliation  the  corruptions  of 
past  ages ;  that  the  proof  lies  in  the  very  existence  of  Protestant- 
ism, which  could  not  have  existed  without  them,  he  thus  concludes  : 
Apptenez  done  unc  fois,  8  Protestants,  \  mesurer  la  grandeur  des 
a  bus  que  vous  nous  reprochez  sur  la  grandeur  de  vos  propres 
^garements.  Voild  le  terrain  sur  lequel  Us  deux  iglises  se  rencontre- 
ront  un  jour,  et  se  donneront  la  main.  Dans  le  sentiment  de  notre 
Jaute  commune,  nous  devons  nous  icrier  et  Us  uns  et  Us  autres  : 
"Nous  avons  tous  manqiti  ;  VEgHse  seul  m  peutfaillir.  Nous  avons 
Jbus  pichi,  I'Eglise  seul  cet  pure  de  toute  souillure."* 

His  second  counsel  to  his  brethren  is  "self-improve- 
ment and,  where  necessary,  self-reformation"  (p.  34).  He 
is  of  the  line  of  seers  who  foretold  the  mediaeval  Catholics 
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that  unless  self-reformation  was  undertaken  by  them- 
selves, great  chastisements  would  be  sent  or  sanctioned 
by  God.  His  third  counsel  is  that  ^^harshness  of  language, 
sarcasm  and  bitterness  will  not  either  convince  the 
understanding  or  win  the  affections.  On  the  other  hand, 
trustfolness  in  the  sincerity  of  others,  and  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  motives,  hopefulness  in  the  result  of  our 
endeavours  .  .  .  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church 
will  not  fail''  (p.  35). 

His  last  counsel  is  so  apostolic  and  Pauline  in  its 
charity  that  its  lesson  is  timely  even  for  today : 

A  foreign  priest*  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  valuable  document 
—Bossuefs  Reply  to  the  Pope — ^when  consulted  on  the  best  method 
of  reconciling  the  followers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  the 
Holy  See.  The  learned  Bishop  observes  that  Providence  had 
allowed  so  much  Catholic  truth  to  be  preserved  in  that  Confession 
that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  circumstance,  that  no 
retrdctatians  should  be  demanded,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
Confession  in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrines.  Now,  for  such 
a  method  the  way  is  in  part  prepared,  by  the  demonstration  that 
inch  interpretation  may  be  given  of  the  most  difficult  Articles,  as 
win  strip  them  of  all  contradiction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine 
Synod.  The  same  method  may  be  pursued  on  other  points  ;  and 
mach  pain  may  thus  be  spared  to  individuals  and  much  difficulty 
to  the  Church  (p.  38). 

The  Rome  of  St.  Gregory,  the  Rome  that  sent  Augustine 
and  Theodore,  had  sent  this  Nicholas  with  all  the  un- 
changing mercifulness  of  the  Alma  Mater.  To  us  who 
live  too  near  the  active  centre  of  the  estrangement  to 
foresee  its  cure  this  mercifulness  would  almost  seem  an 
onfounded,  and  indeed  a  dangerous,  optimism.  But  in 
these  matters  Gregory  and  Augustine  and  Theodore  and 
Nicholas  are  our  masters.  There  was  no  mere  thought- 
less optimism  about  this  last  peace-maker  whose  faith  and 
hope,  like  all  living  faith  and  hope,  grew  out  of  the 
charity  which  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.  He 
looked  out  on  the  harvest-field  of  England  not  with  the 
yet  untutored  eyes  of  John  or  Peter,  but  with  the  divine 
eyes  of  Him  who  saw  even  in  Samaria  th  j  fields  whitening 

•  It  will  be  noted  how  much  of  Wisemar'r.  charity  came  from  the 
Church  abroad. 
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to  the  harvest.  Assuredly  it  was  a  divinely  given  ught 
that  could  see  in  the  year  of  Tract  XC  the  promise  of  a 
reunited    Christendom.       But    had    Wiseman   left    his 

r'  it  to  other  Vl^emans  the  hopes   begotten  of  his 
rity  might  have  been  still  nearer  their  fulfilment.  .  .  . 


Eighty-seven  years  have  passed  since  Wiseman  the 
peacemuer  spolce  his  first  noble  words  of  peace.  There 
have  been  moments  of  misunderstanding  when  even  the 
gentle  trust  of  Wiseman  seemed  folly  or  something  worse 
than  folly.  There  have  been  such  undeniable  outbursts 
of  the  mere  man  within  us  that  oar  differences  have 
seemed  to  be  as  natural  and  ineradicable  as  the  colour- 
difference  betvreen  West  and  East.  We  have  again  and 
again  mistaken  the  back-wash  of  the  wave  for  the  outward 
ebb  of  the  tide.  It  is  therefore  good  for  us  to  hear  in  our 
own  tongue  the  words  of  one  whom  the  world  would 
probably  call  "the  foremost  prelate  of  his  age",  the 
Cardinal  of  Malines,  the  prelate-lion  of  Flanders.  When 
Lord  Halifax  laid  down  the  Presidency  of  the  English 
Church  Union  we  know  that  it  was  not  in  order  to 
withdraw  into  the  quiet  of  a  sybaritic  or  student's 
idleness.  But  we  did  not  know  that  his  activities  would 
be  to  such  purpose  as  they  have  been.  When  he  felt 
moved  to  ask  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Mahnes  to 
offer  his  house  as  a  meeting-place  for  men  on  both  sides 
of  our  religious  division,  the  prayers  and  hopes  of  Wiseman 
were  receiving  a  fulfilment. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  a  simple  priest  under  the  command 
of  my  Lord  Pope,  to  offer  even  the  criticism  of  approval 
to  those  informal  talks  which  have  been  "known  and 
approved  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI".  Yet  there  is  a 
special  joy  in  feeling  how  by  his  heart-felt  approval  the 
simple  priest  was  in  unison  with  his  own  immediate 
diocesan,  who,  though  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, was  proud  to  call  himself  the  dutiful  child  of  the 
Holy  Father.  His  words  on  the  Malines  Conversarion 
are  to  be  remembered  and  prized  all  the  more  because 
they  have  the  solemnity  of  an  Archbishop's  Lenten 
Pastoral  to  his  flock : 
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It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, to  whatever  school  of  thought  they  may  belong,  should  seek 
from  representative  Catholics  whether  they  be  in  France  or  Bel- 
gium, or  at  home,  or  in  any  other  country,  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  what  the  Catholic  Church  teaches.  Such  contact, 
with  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  be  productive 
of  good  even  though  no  actual  result  may  be  immediately 
attained.* 

The  spirit  of  Rome  is  in  the  following  noble  profession 
of  charity.  Speaking  of  one  who  seemed  to  underrate 
the  interest  of  English  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  Reunion, 
the  Pastoral  says : 

How  little  does  the  writer  or  utterer  of  such  things  realise  what 
we  feel  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  England  to  the  unity  of 
Christendom — ^how  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  place  or  position  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  in  order  to  attain  so  great  an  end — 
hovr  there  is  not  a  Bishop  among  us  who  would  not  gladly  resign 
hk  See  and  retire  into  complete  obscurity  if  thereby  England 
could  again  be  Catholic  (p.  5). 

V(^th  words  like  these  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  clinging 
about  our  heart,  can  we  doubt  that  our  chastened  hopes 
are    something    more    trustworthy    than    untempered 

optimism  ? 

..... 

But  these  same  Malines  Conversations,  which  have 
thus  been  approved  and  supported  by  a  Pastoral  of  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  have 
been  to  some  extent  unveiled  in  a  Pastoral  Letter  of 
their  chief  actor,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines. 
This  letter,  so  unmistakably  in  defence  of  religious  peace, 
is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  immortal  letters  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  international  justice  during  the 
Great  War.  The  spirit  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  passed 
into  the  peacemaker  who  has  written  the  unforgettable 
words  : 

Obviously  the  disagreement  of  both  sides  on  several  fundamental 
questions  was  notorious :   we  all  knew  that.       But  we  also  know 

•  Lenten  Pastoral  of  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  1924, 

P  7. 
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that  if  truth  has  its  rights^  charity  has  its  duties.   We  thought  that,    • 
perhaps,  hy  dint  of  open-hearted  converse  and  the  intimate  con- 
viction that  in  a  vast  conflict  centuries  old,  all  the  wrongs  were  not    ; 
on  one  side.^ 

Wiseman  was  never  so  consummate  a  wizard  of  words  ' 

as  to  leave  such  a  phrase  on  truth  and  charity  to  enrich  ' 

the  fierce  annals  of  controversy.    But  again,  what  are  the  - 

closing  words  of  the  extract  but  a  re-echo  of  Wiseman's  j 

invitation  to  both  sides  to  begin  their  discussions  not  ' 

with  Peccastis  vosy  but  with  a  meek  PeccavimuSj  or,  in  \ 

the  Cardinal's  simple  phrase,  ^^All  the  vnrongs  were  not  ^ 

on  one   side"  ?    Moreover,  few   incidents   in   modem  ^ 

ecclesiastical  peacemaking  have  been  more  courteous —  ^ 
and  even  chivalrous — than  Cardinal  Mercier's  defence 

of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  letter  to  the  Arch-  s 
bishops  and  Metropolitans  of  the  Anglican  Conmiunion : 

« 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been  in  close  and  intimate    - 
touch  with  a  few  prominent  Anglicans,  for  whom  I  feel  a  deep 
regard  and  sincere  affection.     We  have  met  several  times.     I 
have  exchanged  with  them  letters  on  the  matter  which  lies  closest    • 
to  my  heart,  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  my  Mother.    I    ^ 
had  no  thought  of  acquainting  you  with  this  intercourse  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  its  object  is,  of  its  nature,  confidential; 
and  that,  furthermore,  we  had  mutually  agreed  not  to  make  it    ; 
public  without  previous  consent ;   the  agreement  has  been  lived    : 
up  to.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  revealed  nothing  of  the    - 
subject-matter  of  our  conversations  nor  of  the  conclusions  arrived    ' 
at ;  but  he  considered  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  define    ^ 
for  the  members  of  his  community  the  stand  he  had  taken  with 
regard  to  our  conferences.    This  was  on  his  part  a  loyal  initiative^ 
in  which  moreover  I  fully  acquiesced.    It  was  also  a  courageous  line  oj   \ 
action  to  take,\ 

Men  who  read  the  courageous  and  loyal  letter  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  hope  of  finding  in  ; 
it  the  account  of  furtive  meetings  which  could  have  been  : 
worthy  of  Canterbury  only  had  they  been  known  to  the 
Holy  JFather  were  surprised — ^if  not  shocked — to  read  the  ' 
Cardinal's  simple  words  :  "Our  discussions  were  thus  in  [ 
no  sense  negotiations.    To  negotiate  it  is  necessary  to  hold    \ 

*  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Cardifial  Archbishop  of  M alines.  f  Ibid, 
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1  mandate  ;  and  neither  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other 
Hde  were  we  invested  with  a  mandate.  And  I  for  my 
pirt  had  asked  for  no  such  commission  ;  it  was  enough 
to  bow  that  I  was  acting  in  agreement  with  the  Supreme 
Anthority,  blessed  and  approved  by  it."'  Of  course  the 
more  thoughtful  spectators  of  events  had  no  need  of 
!^  reassuring  words.  The  consummate  master  of 
mme  U  fauty  the  official  councillor  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  was  not  likely  to  meet  a  crisis  needing  diplo- 
imtic  skill  by  a  sudden  lapse  from  his  personal  quaUty 
ltd  official  duty  of  wisdom.  Perhaps  for  us  obedient 
tluldren  of  St.  Peter  the  most  significant  paragraph  in 
iheletter  of  U.K.  the  Cardinal  of  Malines  is  the  following : 

Sncere  Christians  who  feel  powerless — a  feeling  we  also  share  in 
iloKr  degree — to  arrest  this  evil  (of  irreligion)  appeal  to  us  for 
Wp ;  at  least  they  invite  us  to  discuss  with  them  the  means  of 
Remming  the  tide  of  irreligion  ;  and  rigorists  would  fain  bar  the 
W7!  .  .  .  So  far  so  good,  will  perhaps  be  the  answer;  but  this 
WIS  not  the  primary  object  you  had  in  sight.  The  main  point  was 
to  bring  immediate  weight  to  bear  on  men  of  faith,  members  of  the 
High  Church,  in  order  to  bring  them  bact  to  Rome.  The  main 
pomt !  How  docs  the  critic  know  f  We  never  had  the  thought  of 
ringing  in  order  of  importance  the  guiding  motives  of  our  conduct. 
We  took  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  problem  in  which  were  con- 
wrned  men  whose  souls  were  keenly  alive  to  their  duties  towards 
themselves  and  towards  others  by  reason  of  their  social  influence, 
.  .  .  Next  we  are  told  that  we  are  going  the  wrong  way  to  reach 
our  goal  and  that  our  method  is  a  clumsy  one  ;  experience,  it  is 
lUeged,  has  taught  us  not  to  consider  groups  ;  individual  con- 
teisions  alone  must  be  sought  for.  Here  I  say  to  my  critics,  by 
ahat  authority  do  you  limit  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Mercy  I  By 
lU  means  be  bestirred  about  individuals  ;  enlighten,  pray  for,  work 
fdr,  as  much  as  you  may,  every  soul  God  sends  across  your  path  ; 
no  one  will  think  of  blaming  you.  But  what  entitles  you  to  put 
iside  bodies  of  men  f  It  is  your  exclusivism  which  is  to  be  blamed, 
.yiow  me  to  refresh  your  memory.  Listen  to  Leo  XIII's  weighty 
words,  when  on  April  14th,  1895,  in  his  Apostolic  Letter 
Amantissimae  Voluntatis,  he  spoke  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
whole  English  people.  Ad  Anglos.  ,  ,  .  He  ends  his  Apostolic 
Letter  Apostolicae  Curae.  ,  .  .  "We  will,  to  the  best  of  our 
powers,  never  cease  to  further  their  reconciliation  to  the  Church  ; 
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and  we  fervently  hope  that  their  example  will  be  followed  b 
individual!  and groufs"* 

We  feel  no  call  or  capability  to  aapplement  the* 
words  with  criticism.  Indeed,  we  hardly  dare  add  a  wor 
of  comment  lest  it  appear  to  be  criticism.  But  thoa 
of  m  who  have  had  to  an^^er  men  whose  argument 
made  the  narrow  way  of  reunion  still  narrower  hav 
now  the  power  of  offering  these  men  the  mercies  of  thi 
pastoral  of  Malines.  There  they  will  learn,  under  Papi 
approval,  that  Corporate  or  Collective  Reunion,  so  com 
mon  in  the  East,  is  not  to  be  denied  by  private  authorit 
to  the  West.  Many  if  not  most  of  the  contrasts  betwea 
the  drcamstances  of  the  first  and  second  letter  ar 
towards  chastened  hope.  The  letter  of  1841  was  but 
gesture  of  peace  towards  a  little  group  of  men  who  fount 
small  sympathy  either  in  or  out  of  thdr  communicni 
When  their  action  was  only  the  sign  for  a  concerts 
repudiation  by  their  hierardiy,  hope  for  the  success  a 
that  action  seemed  foolhardiness  rather  than  heroism 
Some  things  must  have  greatly  changed  that  we  ar 
now  witnesses  of  the  courteous,  courageous  letter  of  th 
Archbishop,  and  the  no  less  courteous,  courageous  lette 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines.  The  spirit  tha 
led  the  Lambeth  Conference  to  say  that  "there  can  b 
no  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  Purpose  in  any  scheme  0 
Reunion  which  does  not  ultimately  include  the  grea 
Latin  Church  of  the  West,  with  which  our  history  ha 
been  so  closely  associated,  and  to  which  we  are  still  boun< 
by  so  many  ties  of  common  faith  and  tradition"  mus 
surely  have  been  abroad  in  the  Hierarchy  which  with ; 
few  exceptions  has  offered  their  Archbishop  no  vron 
of  disapproval. 

Perhaps  an  equally  significant  incident  is  outlined  ii 
the  following  words  of  King  George  V  in  answer  to  th 
usual  address  of  the  deputation  from  the  House  0 
Convocation  of  Canterbury :  "I  observe  with  specia 
satisfaction  that  you  have  placed  foremost  amongst  th' 
tasks  awaiting  you  the  vital  question  of  Christian  unity 
It  has  always  been  my  fervent  hope  that  a  greate 
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leasure  of  unity  might  be  promoted  among  the  different 
eligious  communions  ;  and  I  trust  that  your  delibera- 
ions  may  be  so  guided  as  to  lead  to  closer  fellowship 
jctween  Christian  people."  A  similar  answer  was  made 
jj  His  Majesty  to  a  similar  deputation  of  the  Convoca- 
3on  of  York.  His  Majesty's  reply  is  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant as  neither  of  the  deputations  had  made  any 
illusion  to  Reunion. 

Utterances  like  these,  made  at  a  time  when  ancient 
^Tiasties  and  empires  are  being  superseded,  make  the 
irork  of  forecast  difficult.  Yet,  where  it  is  hard  to  foresee, 
it  may  be  easy  to  hope.  Perhaps  the  most  entangled 
side  of  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
Caiholic  Unity  is  the  legal  settlement  which  was 
originated  and  forcibly  carried  by  the  Crown,  against 
lie  wishes  of  the  Church.  If,  as  an  accredited  Crown 
\iwyer  has  suggested  to  the  present  writer,  these  pro- 
«edings  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  were  ultra  vires, 
md  therefore  reversible  by  a  decision  of  the  power  that 
consummated  them,  the  peace  efforts  of  Mercier  and 
Wiseman  may  one  day  make  the  bells  of  England  to  ring 
mt  with  joy  at  an  Armistice  which  stills  the  religious 
war  of  three  hundred  years.    Faxit  Deus. 

Fr.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 


Pastures   Green 

Not  in  Jcnualem  only  are  green  fields 

Conductor!  of  the  Lord  Almighty's  will ; 

The  exhausted  soul  breathes  whc^  the  dewpond  yields 

Ox^ets,  where  grass  is  long,  and  the  aii  still. 

The  body  resting  flat  on  earth,  the  spirit 
Swells  to  the  sweet  expanse  of  silent  peace ; 
Pastures  are  here,  roots,  thickets,  thorns  to  inherit 
With  unity,  fulfilment  and  release. 

Where  cattle  browse  to  fullness  of  their  food. 
There,  ruminating  as  the  cleaner  beast. 
The  soul  can  feed  upon  a  rarer  good 
And  wax  contented  at  the  Father's  feast. 

In  crowded  offices,  where  leer  and  smile 
Dull  the  pure  sense  and  send  the  heart  asleep. 
There,  in  the  mind,  leap  over  the  mind's  stile 
And,  landing  on  the  grass,  become  a  sheep. 

Whatever  Falstaff  said,— a  billiard  table 
Had  the  redeeming  freshness  of  a  meadow 
As,  when  he  died,  the  fumes  of  pub  and  stable 
Cleared  to  a  grassy  vision,  and  the  shadow 
Of  heavenly  goodness  brought  to  him  the  field 
Where  long  grass  grows  and  where  the  clovers  smell. 
With  kingcups  in  Jerusalem  that  yield 
A  golden  harvest  and  a  holy  spell. 

Katharine  Garvih. 
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ijKboliim    and   Belief.     By    Edwyn    Bevan.     (Allen    &    Unwin. 

15^.  net.) 

Tan  book  coniams  the  Gi9ord  Lectures  of  1933  and  1934,  and  19 

Libook  of  vast  horizoos  and  of  uncommon  depths.    It  deals  with 

hlimct  of  human  reality  which  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the 

Br  both  inside  and  outside  the  Catholic  Church.     This  aspect 

pwlut  1  should  iiie  to  call  man's  essential  "saciamentaUty". 

pfin,  while  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  of  matter  and  spirit, 

[  imonc  the  less  perfectly  one,  with  one  set  of  forces  to  live  out  one 

Efe  and  one  purpose.     The  interdependence  of  the  twin  ten- 

'  indes  manifests  itself  not  only  in  his  constitution,  but  in  his 

fvrf  action,  exterior  or  interior,  of  voUrion  or  of  apprehension, 

is  the  secular  sphere  as  well  as  in  the  religious.    Man  is  a  living 

I  Bgn  which   holds  in  itself  its  living  reahty.     How  since  the 

I  Beformanon   individualism   with   its  innate   tendency   towards 

mchccked  analysis,  with  its  narrowing  and  disintegrating  sub- 

JKiirism  caused  man  to  lose  the  sense  of  the  "whole"  and  the 

putter  of  synthesis  is  a  mightily  interesting  story  full  of  excellent 

bwni  for  humanity,  but  beyond  the  scope  of  a  book  review.    Yet, 

to  understand  the  meaning  of  Edwyn  Sevan's  lectures,  one  should 

teilly  be  fully  conscious  of  the  mentality  that  animated  the  last 

ioar  or  five  centuries.     The  lectures  show  a  remarkable  change 

of  mentality,  a  change  towards  a  sounder,  a  more  balanced,  a 

fiirer,  and  in  the  end  a  more  genuinely  human  outlook.    This  is 

the  more  important  since  such  a  change  means  that  the  modern 

mind  draws  closer  to  the  reality  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 

nowKere  is  true  humanism  better  and  more  completely  preserved 

ind  ioitered  than  in  Catholic  Christianity.    This  is,  I  dare  say, 

*Ut   Edivyn    Bevan    discovered    for    himself ;    it    explains    and 

JBJti&es  his  respectful  treatment  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and 


TTie  problem  which  Mr.  Bevan  chose  and  for  which  his 
"orb  on  religious  philosophy  had  well  prepared  him  is  an  extremely 
Tiit  and  deep  one.  It  is,  moreover,  a  problem  which  in  so  far  as 
tti  scientific  treatment  is  concerned  is  relatively  new.  For  the 
essential  "sacramentaiiiy"  of  man  demands  a  treatment  of  man 
ti  a  whole,  whilst,  in  spite  of  solemn  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
ie  philosophy  (scholastic  as  well  as  non-scholastic)  of  post- 
Reformation  times  viewed  man  in  a  most  disconcertingly  analytical 
■jy.  This  philosophy  forgets  the  "rational"  when  it  treats  of 
the  "animal",  the  "individual"  when  it  treats  of  the  "social",  the 
anity  of  essence  when  it  treats  of  the  numerical  multiplication, 

>7i 
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and  vict  vtrsa.  But  when  one  itartt  b^^  accepting  man  (better 
ittll,  mankind)  at  a  whole,  oar  view  of  all  problema  that  affect  him 
in  one  way  or  other  will  obviously  be  greatly  altered  thereby. 

Mr.  Beran  has  chosen  five  tymboli  (height,  time,  light,  spirit 
and  wrath)  to  illiutrate  the  "sacramental"  feature  of  haman 
nature  in  its  relation  with  religion.  Then  he  devotes  two  lectures 
to  symbols  and  their  intrinsic  meaning,  after  which  he  is  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  fundamentally  Christian  "symbolic"  or 
"sacramental"  interpretation  of  reality  with  other  solutions,  such 
as  pr^matism,  Mansd's  pragmatism  (softened  by  a  certain  amount 
of  analogy)  and  scholastic  analogy.  Professor  Bevan  seems  to 
prefer  Mansel's  position — ^with  certain  nuances — to  the  scholastic 
position.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  scholastic — or,  rather,  the 
Thomistic — position  has  been  granted  the  thorough  investigation 
with  which  Mansel  has  been  favoured.  Where  Mansel's  position 
has  been  evidently  studied  with  a  fair  knowledge  and  frankly 
sympathetic  approach,  the  author  seems  to  have  "looked  up" 
St.  Thomas  rather  than  studied  the  Thomistic  synthesis.  In 
re^rd  to  Thomistic  analogy  he  admits  that  he  "cannot  profess 
himself  able  to  make  sense  of  this  explanation"  (p.  315).  Obviously 
not,  if  it  is  not  first  realized  that  the  notion  of  "bcmg"  is  the  key 
to  Thomistic  analogy.  And  to  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  two 
deepest  interpretation!  of  analogy  are  not  Sertillanges  and  Garrigon- 
Lagraoge  but  Penido  {Le  role  de  Panalogu  dans  la  thiologU 
dogmatique,  Paris,  1931),  and  Przywara  (whose  book  on  Analogy 
has  been  translated  by  Professor  Bouquet,  of  Cambridge.  C.U. 
Press,  1935).  And,  in  brackets,  it  might  be  noticed  once  for  all 
by  non-Catholics  that  there  is  00  such  thing  as  an  official 
philosophy  in  the  Church,  still  less  an  official  theologian,  and  I  am 
sure  Father  Sertillanges's  humility  would  be  greatly  hurt — and 
perhaps  other  people's  feelings  as  well — if  he  is  proclaimed  that 
official  theologian.  The  last  lecture  is  a  discreet  but  forceful 
defence  of  a  Christocentric  religion  coming  very  close  to  what  the 
Catholic  liturgical  movement  hails  as  its  ideal  for  mankind. 

A  book  with  such  a  vast  scope  is  not  a  book  for  criticism  in 
detail.  One  remark  may,  however,  be  permitted  as  to  its  method. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  immense  erudition  or  the  astounding 
facility  of  assimilation  or  the  channingly  gallant  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Beran's  mind.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  scientific  fashions  and  the 
slightly  naive  ways  of  arguing  that  characterize  the  modem  mind 
have  rather  weakened  the  general  thesis  of  the  book.  The 
predominant  argument  is  the  argument  ad  hominem — which  is 
not  exactly  the  most  convincing.  It  may  sOence  an  opponent  in 
a  public  debate ;  but  to  silence  is  one  thing,  to  convince  another. 
There  is,  in  spite  of  the  persevering  attempt  at  going  to  the  root 
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of  the  maner,  a  lack  of  the  philojopfaic  power  indispensable  in 
inch  a  synthesis  as  has  been  construed  here.  And  if  many  thinkers. 
Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic,  disagree  with  the  actual  state  of 
■cholasticism  or  even  of  Thomism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
b  no  system  which  can  rival  its  mental  training,  its  relentless 
discipline.  And  it  Js  precisely  this  lack  of  mental  discipline  or 
Iratmng  which  seems  too  mortifying  to  be  accepted  by  non- 
Catholics,  and  which  prevents  non-Catholic  works  rousing  a 
|cnuine,  whole-hearted  interest  among  Catholics,  I  give  a 
limple  instance  of  this  lack  of  mental  discipline  in  Mr,  Sevan's 
irgument.  "Even  if  the  established  philosophy  of  the  Roman 
rommunion  teaches  that  the  animals  inferior  to  men  have  no 
lights,  it  seema  incredible  that,  if  God  is  at  all  what  Christian 
theology  believes  Him  to  be,  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain 
opon  any  of  His  sentient  creatures  is  not  an  offence  to  Hun" 
(p.  303)'  This  sentence  implies  that  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  "Roman  philosophy"  (if  such  a  thing  exists)  and  Christian 
theology.  But  is  it  not  elementary  first  to  explain  what  is  meant 
fcy  "right"  ?  If  "Roman  philosophy"  holds  that  only  pertoni, 
that  is,  rational  creatures,  are  capable  of  rights,  it  sorely  holds, 
trw,  that  God  is  personal  and  the  source  of  all  rights.  God's 
rights  extend  as  far  as  His  creation  which  is  His  "possession"  in 
a  supjerior  way  to  any  human  way  of  possessing.  There  is  therefore 
aa  infringement  of  His  right  if  man  violates  the  laws  which 
govern  His  creation,  and  among  these  laws  there  is  the  fundamental 
Uw  by  which  each  being  (whether  animal,  human,  spiritual  or 
vegetative  or  merely  material)  is  given  existence  in  order  to 
ittain  the  highest  perfection  within  the  scope  of  each  one's 
eristence.  The  ends  of  ail  creatures  may  only  be  interfered  with 
when  a  higher  being  substitutes  a  higher  aim  to  the  lower  aim  : 
this  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  organic  hierarchy  of  God's 
creation  and  its  cosmic  solidarity.  Hence  it  is  mere  sentimentality 
to  stand  up  for  animals  as  if  plants  or  the  other  beauties  of  this 
universe  were  not  equally  bearers  of  God's  rights  like  the  animals, 
or  man  himself  for  that  matter.  But  there  is  no  need  whatever 
to  endow  animals  with  personality  (the  only  source  of  "right" 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  according  to  the  scholastics),  it 
suffices  that  man  treats  animals  according  to  the  laws  which  all 
men  have  engraved  upon  their  conscience.  Thus  the  whole 
sentence  quoted  above  becomes  simply  irrelevant. 

The  same  limitations  of  thought  hamper  the  author's  view  of 
evolution.  He  seems  to  conceive  of  evolution  only  as  a  progress 
from  matter  to  spirit,  from  the  gross  to  the  perfect.  Because  some 
terra  was  used  by  primitive  people  this  term  must  have  an  eiclosive 
material  content.    The  scientific  results  of  Wilhclm  Schmidt's 
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researches,  to  which  the  author  leemi  quite  rightty  to  adhere, 
ihould  have  made  him  aware  of  the  extreme  complezit)'  of  the 
problem  of  evolutioo.  History  ii  there  to  prove  that  evolation 
may  mean  decadence  and  disintegration,  that  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  men  brings  in  the  factor  of  the  *'crowd",  with  its 
heaviness  and  its  debasing  passions.  One  might  conceive  the 
religious  evolution  before  the  coming  of  Christ  to  have  taken 
place  as  follows,  taking  of  course  scientifically  established  facts 
as  the  starting-point : 

(a)  Man  lived  fint  in  a  world  in  which  his  economic  needs 
were  limited  to  a  mere  matter  of  subsistence,  which  he  found 
in  a  rich  nature  with  sufficient  freedom  of  moTement  to  be 
ignorant  of  genuine  economic  pressure.  His  world  of  ideas 
was  probably  exceedingly  simple — but  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  "material".  Even  mystics  of  modem  times  show  tis  how 
it  is  possible  to  have  an  extremely  rich  spiritual  life  of  great 
depth  without  culture  and  with  only  some  very  few  and  rather 
general  ideas  like  "Providence",  or  God's  "sublimity",  or  God's 
fatherhood.  The  new  discoveries  made  in  ethnology  show  us 
precisely  that  the  most  primitive  people  had  such  an  idea  of 
God  as  father.  Now  this  idea  of  "fatherhood"  cannot  leasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  purely  anthropomorphic,  for  they 
never  "saw"  God  as  a  material  father,  nor  any  of  the  ordinary 
signs  that  marii  out  a  purely  human  father. 

(b)  This  simple  world  of  ideas  would  tend  towards  a  gradual 
blunting  of  conceptions,  by  reason  of  the  spreading  of  the 
human  race,  multiplication,  separation,  passion,  etc. 

(c)  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  factors  which  might 
bring  about  a  grosser  conception  of  the  spiritual  world  (the  law 
of  inertia  holds  good  in  all  human  spheres)  would  bring  about  a 
material  progress  postulated  by  the  increase  of  economic  needs, 
practical  experience,  possibilities  of  collaboration  and  or- 
ganization, etc.  This  is  a  "progress" ;  but,  asourowncivilizarion 
shows,  such  an  "evolution"  in  civilization  based  on  practical 
science  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  of  man's  spiritual 
power  or  nobility, 

(J)  As  a  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  more 
simple  but  also  more  spiritual  stage  of  early  civilization,  together 
with  an  intense  concentration  upon  new  needs  and  new 
possibilities,  an  anthropocentrtc  outlook  becomes  substituted 
for  the  old  theocentric  outlook. 

I  have  not  even  made  mention  of  any  supernatural  facts,  because 
my  aim  is  simply  to  show  that  even  a  non-Catholic  cannot  reason- 
ably maintain  the  naive  scientific  outlook  on  evolution.  All  this 
serves  only  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  poweriut  and  most  gallant 
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effort  made  by  Mr.  Bcvan  in  defence  of  Christianity,  he  does  not 
leem  to  have  achieved  more  than  indicating  the  majestic  outlines 
of  an  approach  to  his  thesis.  But  though  these  points  had  to  be 
made,  it  niust  be  admitted  that  he  towers  high  above  the  sophistry 
of  Dean  Inge,  the  scientific  platitudes  of  Julian  Huiley,  and  the 
great  hollowness  of  H.  G.  Wells.  Mr.  Bevan  has  done  pioneer's 
work,  and  aa  such  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  criticize  an  effort  in 
nfiich  he  has  at  any  rate  surpassed  the  inertia  of  us  Catholics. 
He  has  a  definite  claim  to  our  gratitude — and  no  less  to  that  of 
Don- Catholics. 

DoM  Theodore  Wesseling. 


fhe  Philosophy  of  St.  Bonaveniure.     By  Etienne  Gilson.     (Sheed 

&  Ward.     lis.  net). 
History    of  Mediaeval    Philosophy.     Vol.    11.     The    Tliirteenth 

Century.  By  Maurice  de  Widf.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Mes- 
senger, Ph,D,  (Longmans  Green  &  Co.  17/.  6d.  net). 
Scholasticism  is  not  Thomism.  Though  its  greatest  represen- 
Utive,  St.  Thomas,  did  not  exhaust  the  philosophia  perennis, 
litherto  he  has  been  the  only  scholastic  doctor  whose  wort  was 
iccessibie  to  English  readers.  Now,  however,  we  possess  an 
ticellent  account  of  another  version  of  scholasticism,  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Bonaventure.  Professor  Gilson  proves  that  St. 
Boiuventure  was  no  rudimentary  or  imperfect  St.  Thomas,  but 
represents  a  deliberately  different  presentation  of  the  same 
fnndamental  philosophy. 

Scholasticism  is  a  blend  of  Augustinian  neo-platonism  and 
.^stoteiianism.  St.  Thomas  is  predominantly  Aristotelian, 
Bonaventure  Augustinian.  Both,  however,  combine  both  factors, 
iliough  in  different  proportions. 

UTiereas  St.  Thomas  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  philosophy 
Wd  solely  on  reason  and  owing  nothing  to  the  data  of  revelation, 
lor  St.  Bonaventure  the  unaided  reason  of  fallen  man  could  not 
Jchieve  such  a  philosophy.  It  could  be  attained  only  by  employing 
in  the  light  of  faith  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the 
Uperience  of  Christian  mysticism.  Surely  we  must  admit  that 
fven  if  St.  Thomas's  view  be  correct  in  the  abstract,  in  the 
concrete  a  satisfactory  philosophy  has  not  been  reached  by  pagan 
cr  even  by  Moslem  thinkers.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  grant 
Eten  the  theoretical  and  abstract  possibility  of  a  true  philosophy 
ipart  from  revelation  and  mystical  experience.  Of  its  nature 
philosophy  is  an  interpretation  of  human  experience  as  a  whole. 
It  must  therefore  lake  the  whole  of  that  experience  into  account. 
If,  however,  there  has  entered  into  human  experience  a  public 
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rcTclation  of  religiom  troth  and  a  mistical  experience  of  God,  and 
if  rdlgious  truth  is  the  highest  truth,  religions  experience  the 
deepest  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  reality,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  elaborate  a  true  interpretation  of  human  experience  if  these 
supreme  truths  and  experiences  are  left  out  of  account.  We  do 
not  even  think  that  Tbomism  u  a  phOosoph]r  independent  of 
theology,  whatever  its  author  may  have  intended  and  believed.  If 
it  is,  where  arc  the  non-Christian  Thomisti?  One  or  two  here  and 
there,  perhaps — certainly  no  thinker  of  outstanding  rank.  St. 
Bonaventoic,  it  is  true,  regarded  as  revealed  truth  biblical  utter- 
ances coaceming  the  scientific  sphere,  and  this  fundamentalism 
led  to  an  unwarranted  appeal  to  revelation  at  points  and  on  level* 
where  pure  reasoning  from  empirical  data  was  alone  justified. 
But  only  the  details  of  his  system  are  affected  by  this. 

Ilicrc  remains  a  magnificent  vision  of  the  universe  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  incarnate  and  crucified  Word  in  which  every  creatnre 
in  its  own  order  and  on  its  own  level  manifests  that  divine  Word  to 
as.  For  whether  as  vestige,  image,  or  by  grace  a  likeness,  the 
creature  realizes  an  exemplar  in  the  Divine  Mind.  That  is  why 
for  St.  Bonaventure  cxcmplarism  is  a  doctrine  of  primary  import- 
ance, possibly  more  important  than  it  was  for  St.  Iliomas,  though 
we  think  that  on  this  point  M.  Gilson  exaggerates  the  divergence 
between  them. 

Exemplarism  displays  creatures  as  natural  incarnations  of  the 
Word  because  realizations  and  concrete  embodiments  of  the 
Divine  Ideas  which  are  aspects  of  the  Word  as  imitable  by 
creatures.  The  Christian  revelation  reveals  the  Word  as  per- 
sonally incarnate  in  man,  the  microcosm  of  all  orders  of  created 
being,  to  redeem  man,  and  through  man  his  earthly  environment, 
by  flia  sacrificial  death,  and  raise  man  and  instmmentally  the 
sub-human  to  the  supernatural  order  of  communion  with  the 
divine  life.  And  the  earthly  consummation  of  this  sapcmatural 
communion,  the  mystical  union  with  the  Word  made  flesh,  is 
not  only  the  highest  fulfilment  of  man's  purpose  possible  in  this 
life  and  the  earnest  of  pcricct  redemption  and  union  hereafter  in 
body  and  soul,  but  in  its  very  darkness  of  a  knowledge  of  God 
exceeding  all  distinct  notions  is  an  illuminarion  whose  light  clears 
and  elevates  the  understanding  to  grasp  whatever  truth  about  God 
and  the  relation  of  creatures  to  Him  is  knowable  on  earth.  Thus  for 
St.  Bonaventure  Christ,  and  Christ  crucified,  is  the  centre  of  hit 
entire  phOosophy,  both  the  light  whereby  he  knows  it  and  the 
ground  and  end  of  the  truth  thus  known.  As  M.  Gilson  veiy 
happily  puts  it,  in  St.  Bonaventure,  Mount  Alvemia  and  tlw 
schools  of  Paris  are  wedded — in  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  Cross. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  timely  companion  to  M.  Gilson's 
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boot  than  the  aecond  volume  of  Professor  de  Wulf's  History  of 
Mediaeval  Philosophy  which  has  now  appeared  in  an  English  dress, 
for  it  deals  with  the  golden  century  of  scholasticism  in  which 
the  phiUjophia  perennis  achieved  an  abundant  flowering  of  great 
representatives,  agreed  on  fundamental  principles  but  displaying 
1  vital  individuality  and  freedom  in  their  distinctive  variations 
apon  the  common  theme.  The  Dominican  and  more  Aristotelian 
diool  passed  through  St.  Albert  the  Great  to  St.  Thomas;  the 
Franciscan  school,  often  called  Augustinian,  though  in  fact  it  drew 
Itrgely  from  neo-platonizing  Arab  and  Jewish  thinkers,  through 
St.  Bonaventure  to  Duns  Scotus.  Professor  de  Wulf  brings  out 
ihe  greatness  and  importance  of  Scotua,  and  he  concludes  his 
oomcise  account  of  individual  thinkers — and  all,  even  the  least 
'  inponant  and  least  gifted,  were  individual  thinkers — by  an 
I,  tBsDcDt  conspectus  of  the  metaphysical  position.  He  displays 
I  Ae  background  of  common  doctrine  against  which  alone  we  can 
judge  tlie  diversities  between  the  schoolmen.  We  cannot,  however, 
W  think  that  even  with  Scotus  Aristotle  tended  to  acquire  an 
undue  predominance  at  the  expense  of  St.  Augustine  and  other 
representatives  of  the  platonic  aspect  of  scholastic  ideal  realism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  objective  view  taken  by  .-Mbcrtus 
Magnus  of  the  divine  exemplars.  For  him  "they  are  the  essentiae 
amflices  which  radiate  from  the  Divine  Essence  and  exist  in  a 
pure  state".  He  must,  however,  have  located  them  in  the  Divine 
Misd,  though  as  formally  distinct. 

Far  from  agreeing  with  St.  Thomas  that  "action  cannot  belong 
to  the  substance  of  a  contingent  being",  we  believe  all  substances 
lie  energy — objects,  though  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  act  that 
mergy  is  potential  in  respect  of  its  accidental  actuations.  Surely 
this  view  reconciles  the  act-potency  principle  of  all  contingent 
being,  which  St.  Thomas  brings  out  so  magnificently,  with  the 
essentially  dynamic  character  of  all  beings. 

Blinded,  we  think,  by  the  intellectual  splendour  of  the  greatest 
century  of  human  philosophic  thought.  Professor  de  Wulf  fails 
to  see  the  dark  aspect  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "Under  the  rule  of  the 
feudal  monarchy  the  populace  was  relatively  happy."  The 
tMrteenth  century  was  not  only  the  age  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Thomas,  it  was  also  the  age  of  Ezzelino  and  King  John. 

Neither  Salimbene's  Chronicle  nor  the  Divina  Commedia,  the 
inter  looking  back  upon  the  thirteenth  century  from  its  close, 
paints  a  rosy  picture  of  it.  Even  in  the  Fransciscan  order  the 
difference  between  the  Spirituals  and  the  mitigated  parties  in  the 
order  was  fought  out  with  the  aid  of  imprisonment  for  years  in 
»litary  confinement.  It  would  finally  be  decided  by  the  stake, 
though  not  till  the  fourteenth  century.     "Life  seemed  good  to 
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live".  We  are  prepued  to  challenge  Professor  de  Wulf  to  show  ni 
the  thirteenth-century  writer  who  regarded  life  as  good  apart 
from  the  possibility  of  attaining  salvation  and  so  escaping  to  a  better 
life  :  we  are  'Sleeping  and  mourning  in  this  vale  of  tears".  We  do 
not  imply  that  the  mediaeval  man  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  pessimism 
about  earthly  life ;  even  for  the  happiest  of  us  it  would  not  be 
worth  living  were  there  no  God  and  no  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
monality.  But  why  impute  to  him  the  transitory  optimism  of  the 
\^ctorians,  and  not  of  the  deepest  thinkers  even  among  them  i 

What  we  need  is  the  ultimate  metaphysical  and  religious 
optimism  of  mediaeval  thought  which  sees,  through  and  beyond 
the  tear  mist  which  clouds  even  the  loveliest  earthly  landscapes, 
the  more  real  world  of  God  and  of  souls  perfectly  united  with 
God.  That  vision  and  that  vision  alone  makes  life  good  to  live. 
And  it  was  the  vision  of  all  the  thinkers  whose  achievement  is  here 
Studied,  with  the  exception  of  the  vanquished  and  inconsbtent 
Averroists. 

In  that  vision  philosophy  and  revealed  religion  united — however 
that  union  was  conceived — to  present  a  world  view  reaching  from 
solid  earth,  the  acceptance  of  the  sensible  world  as  in  its  order  real, 
to  the  height  of  God,  and  comprehending  in  its  vast  sweep  the 
entire  range  of  man's  experience. 

Unfortunately,  this  vision  remained  in  great  part  a  framework 
which  could  not  be  filled  in  theoretically  for  lack  of  scientifically 
established  facts — though  science  began  again  with  Grosseteste, 
Albcrtus  Magnus,  and  Bacon — nor  carried  into  practical  effect  for 
lack  of  the  necessary  social  and  political  organization. 

To  combine  the  scientific  achievement  of  modernity  both  in 

theory  and  practice  and  the  organization  it  has  permitted  with  the 

lediaeval  vision  of  philosopnic  and  religious  truth  is  the 
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It  U  intercsting  to  compare  with  this  characteristic  dictum  Dr. 

Mathew's  judgement  on  his  son  Robert ;  if  I  do  not  misiaiie  him, 
!  he  males  hii  own  the  words  of  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  :  "The  times 
(    MDce  have  jostified  this  man's  action,  that  howsoever  he  might 

be  an  ill  Christian  .  .  .  jet  that  he  was  a  good  statesman  and  no 
1    in  servant  of  the  Commonwealth."     In  these  two  judgements  on 

I  the  fonndcTs  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Cecil  family  is  to 
be  seen  the  fundamental  difference  of  outlooii  between  two  of  the 
leading  English  Catholic  historians  of  today,  and  it  gives  us  the 
due  to  Dr.  Mathew's  approach  to  a  period  which  he  has  studied 
probably  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  ever  been  studied  before. 
Though  he  writes  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  does  not  use  the 
fierce  lights  and  shades  of  a  Caravaggio  or  a  Zurbaran  ;  his  wort, 
with  its  subtle  and  at  times  scarcely  perceptible  changes  of 
colour,  descriptive  rather  than  dramatic,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
domestic  detail,  recalls  the  atmosphere  of  the  Dutch  school. 

I  Here  and  there,  however,  there  are  keen  flashes  of  satire  which  seem 
to  hint  that  the  influence  of  Hieronymus  Bosch  may  not  be 
completely  absent.  To  this  latter  class  belongs  his  account  of 
King  James's  funeral  sermon,  wliich  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Williams,  a  painfully  successful  prelate  :  "As  he  came  to  the  fall 
of  the  peroration,  the  Bishop  did  not  forget  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  introduced  a  simile  from  the  Life  of 
Christ.  'How  did  he  thrust,'  he  declared,  in  reference  to  King 
Jimea's  magnanimity,  'as  it  were  into  his  inward  bosom,  his 
Bishops,  his  Judges,  his  neare  servants,  and  that  Disciple  of  his  whom 

I  he  ID  loved  in  particular,'  How  strongly  do  these  words  suggest 
the  courage,  the  doubtful  taste,  and  the  flamboyant  cracking 
imagery  ?" 

A  remarkable  amount  of  learning  and  research  has  gone  to  the 
making  of  this  book^most  important  of  all  being  the  author's 
access  to  the  unpublished  Hatfield  House  MSS.  dealing  with  the 
years  1606  to  1612  ;  as  the  result  of  this,  chapters  111,  IV,  and  V 
dealing  with  the  work  and  influence  of  Lord  Salisbury  are  a 
contribution  of  the  greatest  value  to  historical  studies.  With 
constant  skill  and  insight  is  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  more 
youthful  and  boisterous  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  reign  of 
peace  and  construction  which  the  country  knew  under  her  clever, 
anny,  disordered  Scottish  cousin.    Peace  and  construction  there 

.  was,  but  nevertheless  all  was  not  well ;  after  death  had  removed 
Salisbury's  skilful  and  usually  invisible  controlling  hand,  an 
ominous  gap  began  to  form  between  the  country  and  the  throne, 
of  which  Charles  I  was  to  experience  the  full  and  disastrous 
effect.  Dr.  Mathew  finds  an  interesting  symbol  of  this  gap  in  the 
development  of  the  masque  ;  "The  scenes  of  a  former  time  had 
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stood  at  tlie  street  corner*  in  the  progreaiei.  TlLe  familur  pmb 
were  re-enacted,  the  magician  t^  China  coming  down  oat  of 
'heaven*  and  comparing  ^  country  from  which  he  came  with  o] 
in  a  long,  sleepy  speech.  Bat  this  comforting  rittul  had  vanish 
with  the  Tudor  epoch.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  r^ard  t 
new  vast  expenditure  on  masques  for  a  limited  audience  a*  prino 
and  magnanimous.  But  if  that  adjective  may  apply  it  is  also  di 
that  James  I,  and  atiU  auat  hi*  son,  paid  for  that  nugnanim' 
with  the  nation." 

This  book  abounds  in  pleasant  thumb-nail  sketches,  and  m< 
of  them  are  shrewd,  just  as  his  quotations  from  writers  of  t 
period  are  well  chosen  for  describing  personality.  The  followi 
from  7lit  PmUntiall  Balance  of  Religion  by  the  Bishop 
Chalcedon  is  a  case  in  point :  "I  have  also  in  this  parte  shew 
that  the  Romane  religion  of  St.  Austin  hath  continued  ever  sir 
unto  our  time  in  all  our  Bishopps,  Frelats,  Devine*  and  Clear] 
(except  Wiclif  and  his  small  cme)  by  the  example  of  thdr  Heat 
the  Archbishops  of  Canteiburye,  whom  I  shew  to  have  bene 
number  sixty-nyne,  and  in  religion  perfect  Roman  Catholiquei 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  in  three  hundred  years  from  now  a  histori 
of  our  time  should  write  as  delightful  a  book,  he  will  quote 
felicitously  from  the  writings  of  the  Bishop  of  Aelia.  This  book 
however,  not  only  pleasant  reading ;  it  is  of  first-rate  hittorv 
importance.  Clohkou. 


Tbe  English  Recusants.      By  Brian  Magec.     (Boms  Oatcs 

Washboume,  lOf.  6d.  net). 
Ma.  Macee's  book  is  undoubtedly  a  contribution  of  first-cl 
importance  to  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  England,  and  there 
also — as  Mr,  Belloc  emphasizes  in  a  stimulating  introduction- 
English  history  as  a  whole.  It  attempts  to  show  how  statisui 
data  in  regard  to  the  numbers,  influence  in  pubhc  life,  a 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Cathohcs  in  England  at  diffcre 
points  between  the  crucial  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  and  t 
great  Catholic  slump  under  the  Georges,  may  be  calculated  alo 
scientific  and  historical  lines.  This  is  an  inquiry  of  very  gn 
import  for  the  history  of  England  in  the  great  formative  period 
the  century  and  a  h^  following  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
is  one  that  has  not  previously  been  made  on  a  sufficient  scale 
any  author  endowed  both  with  the  right  spirit  and  an  adequi 
equipment.  Mr.  Magee,  however,  while  disclaiming  finality 
any  sense,  has  put  forward  a  method,  and  on  certain  points  c 
be  said  to  have  reached  valid  conclusions.  He  has  drawn  upoi 
great  variety  of  nuterials,  published  and  unpublished,  which 
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hat  utilised  ffith  a  xiioe  oombiiutioii  of  eacpert  aldll  and  oommon 
loiae.  The  condnrioni  of  each  chapter  are  succinctly  •nmmarized 
It  the  end  of  it,  and  thote  of  the  idiole  book  in  a  condnaion  of  some 
fife  and  a  half  pages. 

The  book  aboonda  in  points  of  interest  which  cannot  all  be 
yrifird  here.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
mteiial  used,  thongji  by  no  means  the  whole,  refers  to  the  land- 
owning rlissrs  sqnires,  knightSy  baronets,  and  peen.  No  doubt 
this  if  inevitable ;  and  no  doubt,  too,  the  landowning  classes  are» 
far  seventeenth-century  purposes,  a  fair  indication  for  the  oountrjr 
ai  a  vriioley  even  alkming  for  the  growth  of  comioerce  and  industry. 
The  atndy  of  Elizabeth's  first  Parliament,  originally  published  in 
Ais  Review,  stresses  the  influence  ezerdsed  in  the  Commons  by  a 
pxmp  of  important  government  supporters — a  factor  common,  of 
couiae^  as  Professor  Notestein  has  shown  us,  to  all  Tudor  Parlia- 
acnti^  and  utilized  on  many  different  occasions  to  put  throu^ 
(ovcnmieiit  policy  in  various  matters  and  keep  Pauiament  and 
Cioim  in  haxmoigr.  Mr.  Magee  shows  how  essential  the  assistance 
of  Sikh  a  group  was  in  passing  the  Elizabethan  bills  of  Supremaqr 
aid  UniCmntty  which  otherwise  might  well  have  been  wredbed. 
Ss  main  statistical  condusions  are  that  up  to  1588  more  than  half 
of  the  population  of  England  "remained  attached  to  the  Catholic 
Faith"  ;  diat  the  Armada  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot  were  the  chief 
fKton  in  a  decline  of  numbers ;  that  under  Charles  I  and  Charles 
n  the  figure  to  be  suggested  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation, with  something  a  little  higher  for  James  IPs  reign.  For 
1715-1720  he  estimates  about  5  per  cent.,  and  by  1781,  a  nadir  of 
I  per  cent,  only. 

If  the  idea  of  an  England  still  50  per  cent.  Catholic  at  heart 
throughout  most  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  at  least  10  per  cent,  so 
under  the  Stuarts  cuts  across  many  well-established,  not  to  say 
hoary,  notions,  it  must  be  admitted  to  cut,  in  a  sense,  more 
ways  than  one.  These  large  numbers  of  Catholics  were  by 
no  means  all  ncusantSy  using  that  word  in  its  technical 
sense  of  persons  labouring  permanently  under  the  full  and  un- 
lemitting  pressure  of  the  recusancy  laws ;  and  Mr.  Magee's 
bodk  is  perhaps  just  a  little  misleadingly  entitled,  seeing  that 
he  lays  such  great  stress  upon  this  distinction.  The  recusants 
proper,  that  is  to  say  those  Catholics  who  refused  to  go 
to  the  Established  Church  and  had  formally  been  indicted  and 
convicted  of  this  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  realm,  were  perhaps 
only  a  comparativdy  small  proportion  of  the  Catholics.  There 
were  also  those  who,  while  refusing  to  go  to  church,  had  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  been  indicted  or  convicted.  There  were  also  the 
so-called  '^Church-Papists"  who  would  go  to  the  Anglican  Church 
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on  occanon,  to  avoid  fonnal  rccuMncy,  bat  drew  the  line  at  taldng 
commonion  there.  We  muat  not  iaiget  the  existence  of  these 
different  categories  when  making  our  pictnre  of  CathoUdim  ia 
En^and  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Fnrthermoie,  Mr.  Magee 
esublishes  clearly  what  indeed  was  known  before,  that  the 
recusancy  laws  were  administered  with  a  remarkable  lack  of 
uniformity  and  efficient  that  varied  often  with  general  political 
or  particular  local  circumstances.  "The  financial  penalties  for 
Recusancy"  he  writes  (p.  80),  "thongh  theorerically  overwhelming, 
were  seldom  enforced  up  to  the  hilt.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  were  not  enforced  at  all :  only  in  a  comparatively  few  hard 
cases  were  very  heavy  burdens  imposed."  It  is  well  that  we  should 
realize  this,  and  Mr.  Magce*s  very  interesting  chapter  on  recusancy 
fines  points  the  danger  of  reading  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
centuiy  history  too  much  from  the  statute-bo(^  while  his  general 
figures  show  how  even  in  those  centuries  a  comparatively  large 
minority  could  be  kept  suppressed  by  stringent  laws  only  spas- 
modically enforced,  and  even  when  enforced,  only  so  by  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  local  gentry. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Magee's  book,  with  itt 
welcome  absence  of  special  pleading  and  religious  polemic  will 
get  the  attention  that  it  deserves  from  historical  specialists,  even 
if  its  findings  may  not  at  all  points  command  full  acceptance.  He 
has  blazed  a  trail  that  should  be  followed  up,  and  that  m^  well 
lead  in  time  to  even  richer  harvests. 

H.  O.   EVENKEIT, 


Stvtntentb  Century  Studiei.    Presented  to  Sir  Herbert  Grierson. 

(Oxford  University  Press.     211.  net). 
Tbt  Ffrrar  Papers.    Edited  by  fi.  H.  Bla<^tone.    (Cambridge 

University  Press.  21/.  net). 
These  two  volumes  in  their  different  ways  each  throw  a  clear  light 
upon  the  Stuart  century.  Professor  Dover  Wilson  most  be 
congratulated  on  his  talented  editing  of  the  fine  tribute  to  Sir 
Herbert  Grierson.  The  twenty-four  essays  are  serious  pieces  of 
work,  and  nearly  all  of  them  possess  that  sophistication  which  is 
an  essential  quality  in  those  who  can  hope  to  embark  with  some 
success  on  a  study  of  this  complicated  period.  The  scope  of  the 
book  suffers  a  little,  as  did  the  seventeenth-century  exhibition  of 
last  spring,  from  its  unco-ordinated  breadth.  In  both  cases  a 
dosing  date  at  1660  would  have  conduced  to  unity.  The  ten-page 
survey  of  English  architecture  during  the  seventeenth  century 
seems  very  inadequate  for  a  volume  which  contains  the  admirable 
and  balanced  essays  by  Professor  C.  J.  Sisson  on  King  James  I 
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of  Engjbnd  as  poet  and  political  writer,  hj  Ptofeisor  GtoSxtj 
BnlloQgh  on  Baam  and  the  defence  of  learning,  and  b7  Prof enor 
A.  J.  BamoQW  on  Joott  van  den  Vondel. 

Professor  Bamonw's  study  places  Vondel  in  relation  to 
background  with  justness  and  precision.  He  is 
mteresting  in  his  appreciation  of  the  sources  of  Vondel's  M^y 
Smarts  or  Martyred  M0fesiy,zndit  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the 
affiliations  of  the  Palatine  family  to  find  that  that  play  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's  son.  Prince  Edward,  because  he 
was  the  first  among  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  posterity  ''to  quicken 
her  holy  ashes  and  spirit  by  embracing  the  Roman  Oitholic 
nUgion*'.  There  is  in  this  essay  a  curious  implied  contrast  between 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Dutch  and  En^ish  Catholics. 

The  next  contribution,  that  by  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor  entitled 
m  ''Apology  for  Mr.  Hobbes",  is  balanced  and  constructiTe  but 
wmesidiat  pedantic  in  its  emphasis.  The  long  essay  by  Ptofessor 
].  B.  Trend  on  Calderon  and  the  Spanish  religious  theatre  of  the 
seienteenth  century  is  singularly  lucid.  The  author,  howerer, 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  considerable  thou^t  to  the 
mraning  and  implications  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  this  \raluable  book  in  which  the  subtlety 
with  which  the  literary  problem  is  approached  is  not  matched  by 
any  corresponding  perception  in  reg^  to  the  religious  problem. 
The  two  essays  on  Donne  illustrate  this  contention.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Lewis,  writing  on  Donne  and  Love  Poetry  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  gives  us  a  penetrating  analysis  of  one  aspect  of  the  religious 
problem  as  it  affected  this  great  writer,  while  Mrs.  Bennett  indulges 
in  the  superficial  comment  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed. 

Possibly  the  most  attractive  and  distinguished  essay  in  the 
volume  is  that  by  Dr.  Mario  Praz  on  Milton  and  Poussin.  The 
Anglican  movement  is  rather  scantily  represented,  and  Professor 
L.  C.  Martin,  writing  on  Henry  Vaughan  and  the  theme  of  infancy, 
appears  to  underestimate  the  specifically  religious  background. 
Canon  F.  £.  Hutchinson's  essay  on  George  Herbert  is,  however, 
delightfully  suffused  with  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Carolines.  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Blacbtone's  edition  of  the  Ferrar 
Papers  is  of  so  deep  an  interest.  In  the  first  place  it  is  admirably 
produced  and  edited.  The  introduction  is  balanced  and  the 
selection  of  family  letters  well  proportioned.  The  gem  of  the  book 
is  the  ascetic  dialogue  entitied  **The  Winding-Sheet". 

This  is  further  described  as  being  performed  by  the  members  of 
the  Litde  Academy  in  the  great  chamber  at  Littie  Gidding.  It 
occupies  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  Dr.  Blacbtone's  volume. 
In  this  case  it  is  the  bad^round  of  historical  knowledge  which  is 
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revealed  that  piovei  bo  interesting.  Tlie  ccmreisation  tnnu, 
measured  and  didactic,  from  Maximilian  of  Aostria  to  Alain 
Chartier  and  to  "Htus  lut  Booatie".  Tliere  is  at  first  no  depannre 
from  the  values  of  the  Bcmers  Froiisart.  And  then  the  mood 
changes  and  there  comes  a  description  of  an  attack  upon  the  Zurich 
Anabaptists.  "Thus  did  Zuinglioi  tax  these  Loxurious  impos- 
tures". 

In  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  b^  his  brother,  v^iich  Dr. 
Blackstone  prints  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  volume,  there  is 
a  carious  reference  to  Catholics.  "Theyr  next  Neighbour",  so 
nmi  this  paragraph,  'Svas  a  Roman  Catholique  Gentleman,  jt 
^t  a  priest  in  his  house,  this  Gentleman  &  his  wife  came  often 
to  Gidding  though  Nicholas  Ferrar  carrycd  it  so  diicreetl/  yt 
none  of  his  Family  retum'd  theyr  vintes  however  Invited,  for  he 
would  say  to  ye  Young  people  He  is  wise  &  good  k  likely  to 
continue  so  yt  keeps  Hiniselfe  out  of  Temptation."  This  is  an 
interesting  extract  and  well  worth  pondering.  In  their  own  ways 
both  these  volumes  give  ns  much  of  valae. 

Daviu  Mathkw. 


Bartbolommi  of  Exeter :    Bisbof  and  Canonist.    By  Dom  Adrian 

Morcy.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  lis.  net.) 
Ant  account  of  the  Church  in  England  during  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  it  so  heavy  with  the  drama  of  Becket  and 
Henry  II  that  one  is  apt  to  miss  the  trees  for  the  wood.  For  the 
discerning  student,  however,  the  so-called  secondary  actors  will 
hold  an  interest  Uttle  less  than  that  of  the  protagonists  in  the 
tragedy.  Tliomas's  contemporaries  in  the  English  Church,  many 
of  them  like  him  prot^g^  of  the  great  Archbishop  Theobald,  were 
men  of  often  outstanding  ability  and,  what  is  more,  brimful  of 
that  attracuve  but  indefinable  quality  known  as  personality. 
Gilbert  Foliot,  Roger  of  Pout  I'Eveque,  John  Belmeis,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Roger  of  Worcester,  Richard  of  Dover,  Bartholomew 
of  Exeter — all  of  them  are  worthy  of  study. 

The  last-named,  one  of  the  few  episcopal  friends  of  the  king 
with  courage  enough  to  stand  up  on  occasion  for  Becket,  deservedly 
forms  the  subject  of  this  meticulously  careful  study,  presented  to 
us  on  the  highest  and  most  varied  recommendation :  Professor 
Holtzmann,  of  Halle ;  Professor  Z,  N.  Brooke,  well-known 
historian  of  canon  law  in  England ;  Professor  Giinther,  the 
Catholic  medievalist ;  and  Professor  A.  O.  Meyer,  the  Lutheran 
historian  of  seventeenth-century  English  Catholics,  are  sponsors 
enough  for  any  man. 

Yet  Father  Morey's  work  b  well  able  to  sund  on  its  own  1^ 
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With  all  the  painstaking  care  of  a  devotee  of  the  School  of  In- 
Bnitesimal  Research,  he  gleans  every  known  detail  of  Bartholomew's 
early  years.  His  account  of  the  Clarendon  quarrel  is  in  interesting 
contrast  to  the  bolder  Hnes  drawn  by  Becket's  latest  biographer, 
Robcn  Speaight,  for  naturally  he  concentrates  on  the  part  played 
by  the  Bishop  of  Eieter  in  the  tangled  tale  of  the  exOc — and, 
indeed,  the  dual  role  of  well-intentioned  canonist  bishops  needs  at 
times  a  little  unravelling. 

The  correspondence  between  the  two  friends  (who  were  also 
fnends  of  Thomas),  Bartholomew  and  John  of  Salisbury,  dealt 
with  homiletically  by  Dom  Morey,  sheds  a  luminous  sidelight 
oD  the  dispute.  Two  further  pointers  to  the  bishop's  personal 
prestige  are  here  shovro,  first,  in  St.  Thomas's  writing  to  Alcx- 
inder  III  on  his  behalf  after  the  general  suspension  of  all  taking 
pirt  in  the  forbidden  coronation  of  the  Young  King  on  June  14, 
1070  ;  secondly,  in  the  bishop's  change  of  opinion  regarding 
Henry's  complicity  in  the  murder  on  hearing  that  the  four  knights 
had  been  bound  by  the  king  under  oath  to  do  their  dastardly  deed. 

If  farther  evidence  is  wanted  to  prove  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
eminence  in  both  Church  and  State,  it  should  be  recalled  that  it 
was  he  who  was  asked  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  to  sing  the 
Mass  of  reconcUiation  a  year  after  the  murder  and  to  preach  the 
sermon  ;  he  was,  too,  powerful  enough  to  head  the  opposition  to 
the  strong-minded  Richard  of  Dover,  the  new  archbishop ; 
finally,  during  these  years  he  stood  high  in  the  king's  favour, 
aaing  for  him  as  judge  in  administering  the  new  system  of  local 
justice,  while  all  the  time  he  was  constantly  in  commission  by  the 
Pope  as  judge  delegate. 

It  is  in  fulfilling  this  last  office  that  Bartholomew's  career  is 
submitted  to  closest  study  by  Dom  Morey,  who  in  his  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  this  form  of  papal  justice,  familiar  to  Englishmen 
since  the  days  of  Stephen,  and  in  his  analysis  of  a  variety  of  cases 
of  marriage,  advowson  and  appropriation  of  parishes  by  religious 
with  which  the  bishop  had  to  deal,  has  made  an  important  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Roman  canon  law  as  it 
affected  tv^elfth- century  England. 

It  was  a  legal  century,  that  had  known  Ivo  of  Chartres  and 
that  now  saw  another  great  canonist.  Master  Rolando,  on  the 
papal  throne  as  Alexander  III.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
realize  that  "canonical"  activity  in  England  was  not  just  due  to 
the  Becket  aSair.  Indeed,  in  an  interesting  account  of  the 
routine  cases  with  which  a  diocesan  bishop,  such  as  Bartholomew, 
had  to  deal,  Dom  Morey  shows  that  the  great  controversy  over 
clerical  privilege  had  no  great  effect  on  the  ordinary  church  life 
of  the  country. 
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In  appending  to  hii  ftody  the  hitherto  nnprinted  text  of  the 
biihop'i  PtmwAal,  Data  Moaj  addi  to  hit  a<xonnt  of  ipedalist 
cases  a  docnment  which  eoablea  as  to  lee  at  first  hand  the  kind  of 
gnide-boc^  used  hy  the  spiritual  G  J*. — the  parish  priest, 

A  useful  select  bibliography,  screral  excdient  indexes  and  an 
abundance  of  leferenra  notes  with  qootations  complete  a  'most 
•chdarly  woA  beantifolly  produced  l^  the  Cambridge  University 
Piesi.  GoiDOM  Aliion. 


PhiUfll.  By  William  Thomas  Walsh.  OSheed&Ward.  i8f.net.) 
In  the  general  break-np  of  European  Chrittendom  following  on 
the  Reformation,  Philip  II  held  Spain  for  the  Cathdic  Church. 
For  that  he  has  been  painted  by  the  historians  from  whom  most 
of  us  have  had  to  leam  our  history  as  the  cruel,  subtle,  ^oomy  and 
bigoted  recluse  of  the  Escorial.  That  is  a  dark  enough  picture  in 
all  conscience,  but  even  so  it  was  not  black  enough  for  the  more 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Good  Queen  Best  and  the  fjfiHa« 
diplomacy.  They  painted  in  a  few  more  shadows  that  gave  the 
impression  that  other  onmentionable  crimes  were  hidden  in  their 
dark  recesses.  Novelists  like  Harrison  Ainswoith  filled  in  the 
dramatic  details,  and,  thou^  no  doubt  conscientious  teachers  did 
their  best  to  defend  him,  Philip  of  Spain  became  for  generations 
of  Catholic  schoolboys  a  figure  of  whom  they  were  heartily,  if 
secretly,  ashamed.  Besides,  did  not  our  hero  Drake,  in  the 
intervals  of  a  bowling  match,  scatter  his  invincible  Armada  to  the 
four  winds  i    These  early  impressions  last. 

Dr.  Walsh's  biography  is  not  a  whitewashing  experiment ; 
he  has,  however,  cleaned  the  canvas.  Even  so  there  are  dark 
places  and  obscurities  that  will  perplex  the  student  unless  he  will 
bring  his  mind  to  understand,  not  merely  the  desperate  life  of  the 
period,  but  the  peculiar  mentality  of  the  cenual  figure.  From  his 
earliest  years  Philip  was  trained  by  an  emperor  to  be  an  emperor. 
That  in  itelf  is  sufficiently  remote  from  common  experience  to  be 
difficult  of  apprehension ;  and  there  are  other  factors  equally 
remote  from  modem  conditions.  Philip  II  regarded  himself  as 
the  natural  and  traditional  protector  of  God's  Church  not  only 
against  the  Turk  and  the  infidel  and  the  gathering  strength  of 
f^testantism,  but  also  at  times  against  the  Pope  himself.  These 
things  are  outside  our  experience,  the  catastrophic  happenings  of 
a  system  of  society  grown  top-heavy  and  in  process  of  crashing 
into  a  new  conf^uration — ^the  form  in  which  Europe  is  cast  today. 
The  French  revolution  was  a  minor  cataclysm  in  comparison; 
even  the  present  danger  from  Communism,  should  it  materialize, 
is  likely  less  to  change  the  face  of  European  civilization  than  did 
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the  upheaTal  that  Philip  nxoYC  with  all  his  might — and  he  was 
a  mighty  mas — to  abate  and  to  control.  In  die  portrait  that 
crentoaUy  stands  out  from  these  pages  the  lines  of  cruelty  have 
been  softened  to  lines  of  firmness,  his  reputation  for  subdety  is 
teen  to  be  due  to  a  curious  simplicity  of  mind  and  ^^g^tn  of 
porpdae,  the  chaige  of  gloominess  and  bigotry  cannot  be  main- 
tiined  against  the  evidence.  Philip  was  serious*minded  and  had 
a  firm  faith  in  the  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  an  almost 
equally  firm  belief  in  his  mission  to  defend  her  interests :  and- 
Catholic  historians  have  done  the  rest. 

It  is  fiuirly  easy — given  a  true  historian's  detachment  and 
a  love  Oft  truth  for  truth's  sake  (and  Dr.  Walsh  has  these  two 
qaalitiea  in  a  rema^ble  degree)— to  straighten  out  the  tan^ 
oi  good  and  evil  motives  and  arrive  at  a  reasoned  judgement 
on  the  causes  and  effects  of  personal  characteristics  and 
poltdcal  activities  in  a  long^past  era.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  practise 
detachment  and  follow  truth,  lead  where  it  mO^  when  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  hu^-burly.  Herein  lies  the  value  of  historical 
studies  ;  they  can  provide  a  vnder  outlook  and  ensure  a  steadier 
vision  even  when  their  subject  matter  is  unrelated  to  our  particular 
proUems.  But  when  they  traverse  the  same  battle-ground,  when 
the  same  interests  are  at  stake,  they  can  teach  us  more.  The 
position  of  the  Catholic  Church  vis-d-vis  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  their  governments  has  altered  less  in  the  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Philip  II  than  it  altered  during  the 
seventy  years  of  his  life.  The  forces  that  conquered  then  and 
dedd^  the  lines  of  cleavage — the  Protestantism  of  northern 
Europe,  the  Catholicism  of  the  Latin  races  and  Southern  America 
— still  persist.  If  in  our  day  these  forces  are  to  be  challenged  and 
the  boundaries  redrawn  we  do  well  to  examine  their  origins  so 
that  we  may  learn  from  former  victories  and  be  warned  by  past 


It  remains  only  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who,  like 
Gallio,  cares  for  none  of  these  things  but  simply  asks  for  a  story  of 
olden  times,  that  Dr.  Walsh's  monumental  work  will  give  him 
satisfying  entertainment,  so  well  is  the  story  written  and  so  vividly 
axe  the  characters  portrayed.  S.  J.  G. 


Jbe  Nestofian  Churches,    By  Aubrey  R.  Vine,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Sc. 
fThe  Independent  Press.    6s.  net.) 

As  Principal  Price  has  remarked  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly^ 
**It  is  not  often  that  we  find  English  Free  Churchmen  displaying 
any  very  keen  interest  in  the  history  of  non-Protestant  com- 
munions, least  of  all  in  the  tragic  fortunes  of  the  schismatic 
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chorches  of  the  Eait."  The  work  of  Mr.  Vine,  &  Congregatkoul 
pastor,  Kta  ont  to  be  "a  concise  hiitoi^  of  Nestorian  Chriatianity 
m  Ana  from  the  Peman  schiim  to  the  modem  AatTriaiu**,  and  ht 
has  done  this  piece  of  work  remarkably  well ;  it  can  be  confident^ 
recommended  to  those  who  want  a  very  readable  contpectns  of 
the  fifteen  hundred  yean  of  hittoiy  of  what  was  at  one  time  the 
most  powerfol  missionary  body  in  Christendom  and  is  now  reduced 
to  a  few  tens  of  thonsands  of  harried  "Assyrians". 

Mr.  Vine  summarizes  the  results  of  the  moat  recent  schcdanhip 
in  his  subject,  and  is  rigbxlj  at  pains  to  exculpate  Neitoriui 
himself  from  the  teaching  of  crude  "Nestorianism",  and  he  lays 
proper  emphasis  on  the  part  of  politics  in  the  Fcman  schism.  His 
attitude  is  notably  eirenical  and  fair,  as  may  be  seen  in,  for 
example,  his  references  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Chaldean  rite,  who 
rince  the  sixteenth  century  have  represented  the  old  orthodox 
chorch  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
"the  Holy  Learen  has  not  been  lost  despite  the  catastrophes  of 
recent  years",  but  Mr.  Vine  is  mistaken  in  referring  to  the  East 
Syrian  "cope" :  the  pbanta  or  maapra  is  definitely  a  chasuble, 
though  also  worn  in  drcumstanccs  when  a  Western  priest  would 
wear  a  cope.  Here  and  there  (  e.g.  p.  48,  pp.  180-81)  references  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  not  quite  accurate. 

T.O.P. 


The  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholovuw.    By  Sylvia  Jennie  England. 

(John  Long.    lis.  6d.  net.) 
The  House  of  Guise.     By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.     (Lindsay 

Drummond.  15/.  net.) 
Da.  Ehglam)  has  written  a  very  readable  book  which,  if  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  about  a  much  disputed  subject, 
does  at  least  steer  a  straight  course  through  the  troubled  waters  of 
controversy,  and  give  a  coherent  account  of  the  event  and  an 
acceptable  interpretation  of  it. 

Against  the  background  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  the  anther 
describes  the  Scarlet  Wedding  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret 
of  Valois,  and  the  festivities  and  pageants  which  gave  it  splendour. 
Then  comes  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Admiral  Coligny,  and  its 
failure,  followed  by  the  appalling  massacre,  first  in  Paris,  later  in 
the  provinces. 

llie  story  is  well  written,  without  any  attempt  at  writing  it  up ; 
there  was  no  need  for  that,  the  simple  narrative  bong  purple 
enough  without  any  "purple  patches".  Dr.  England  H;»m;««in 
the  theory  of  a  long-planned  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Catherine 
de'  Medid,  as  also  the  theory  of  a  plot  of  the  Huguenots  against  the 
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king  and  the  ro^al  family.  A  plot  there  was  ;  but  it  was  a  Guise 
plot,  for  religious  and  famOy  reasons,  against  the  admiral, 
Catherine  was  only  won  over  to  it  at  the  last  moment,  because  the 
admiral,  with  whom  she  had  tried  to  maintain  peaceful  relations, 
hid  compromised  her  whole  policy  by  his  insistence  on  war  against 
Alva  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  had  no  need  of  a  plot  of  her  own  ; 
the  Guise  plot  was  ready  to  hand,  and  it  was  the  failure  of  this  that 
involved  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  admiral  and  all  his  followers 
who  were  gathered  in  Paris  for  the  wedding.  One.;  the  blood- 
lust  had  been  excited  it  spread  throughout  France.  That  is  the 
thesis ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  proved,  at  least  it  seems  the  most 
intelligible  of  all  that  have  been  put  forward. 

Th^  House  oj  Guise,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  first  three  dukes 
ind  the  two  Lorraine  cardinals,  necessarily  covers  some  of  the 
same  ground  as  Dr.  England's  book  ;  Mr.  Sedgwick  favours  the 
Rory  of  a  plot  by  the  Queen  Mother  (though  not  a  long-standing 
one)  in  which  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours  was  the  only  Guise 
implicated,  but,  while  recording  Cardinal  Charles  of  Lorraine's 
subsequent  approval  of  the  massacre,  he  ignores  the  knowledge 
of  the  plot  that  has  been  reasonably  imputed  to  that  ecclesiastic. 
Throughout  his  readable  and  competent  book  Mr.  Sedgwick 
shows  himself  sympathetic  towards  the  Guises,  but  however 
sincere  their  religious  motives  may  have  been,  they  cannot  in 
general  be  regarded  as  any  great  credit  to  their  Catholic  profession. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  intelligent  general  reader,  and  a  useful  addition 
to  the  author's  considerable  list  of  historical  works.  There  are 
a  number  of  interesting  illustrations,  well  reproduced. 

C.  D.  E. 


7be  Anaphora  nr  Great  Eucharistic  Prayer.     By  Walter  Howard 

Frerc,  C.R.,  D.D.  (S.P.C.K.  8j.  6d.  net.) 
From  one  with  the  reputation  of  the  late  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Truro  we  should  expect  a  conscientious  and  careful  study,  accom- 
panied by  wide  quotation  from  original  sources.  We  have  not 
been  disappointed,  and  it  is  not  with  so  scholarly  a  compilation 
but  with  some  deductions  made  from  it  that  we  disagree. 

Dr.  Frere  was  writing  with  a  purpose,  for  he  wished  to  defend 
the  introduction  of  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  epiklesis, 
into  the  Order  of  Communion  of  the  Revised  Prayer  Book. 
Holding  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  consecration  and  sacrifice 
are  accomplished  in  the  Mass  at  the  moment  when  the  priest 
pronounces  Christ's  words,  "This  is  my  body",  etc..  to  be  one  of 
a  series  of  mistaken  views  "dominant  in  the  'Dark  Ages'  which 
were  fathered  upon  great  leaders  of  the  patristic  heyday,  such  as 
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St.  Cbrysostom,  St.  Ambrose  and,  most  of  all,  St.  Anttin",  be 
considered  that  the  new  knowledge  provided  hy  liturgical  bistoiy 
had  brought  the  moment  "for  tome  revaluation  of  the  principles 
that  govern  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Eucharistic  Anaphora" 
(Preface). 

All  evidence  which  illustrates  the  history  of  the  spiiUtis, 
which  is  so  venerable  a  feature  of  many  Catholic  rites  jealoualy 
maintained  by  the  Chuich,  is  welcome.  But  those  who  took 
exaggerated  views  of  its  primitive  character  have  had  to  modify 
thun  in  recent  years.  An  article  in  the  J.T.S.  in  July,  1924,  by 
Dom  Hugh  Connolly  disposed  finally  of  the  assertion  that  the 
earliest  writers  like  St.  Irenaeus  used  the  term  in  the  sense  we  are 
considering,  and  Dr.  Frere  himself  agrees  that  "in  earlier  days 
[the  Holy  Spirit's  work]  had  been  associated  almost  ezdusivdy 
with  either  the  prophetic  gift  or  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  and 
Confirmation :  barely  at  all  with  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist" 
(p.  43).  He  holds  that  the  starting  place  for  the  documented 
Ustoty  of  the  efikUsis  occurs  in  a  dausc  of  the  Hippolytean 
Anaphora,  and  that  henceforth  it  developed  vrith  the  theology 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  obviously  a  most  legitimate  develop- 
ment expressing — as  we  believe — the  attribution  to  the  H<jy 
Spirit  of  the  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  the  consecratory 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  essentially  completed  by  the  pronounce- 
ment of  our  Lord's  own  words,  and  Dr.  Frere  gives  the  evidence 
so  fairly  that  we  think  he  himself  provides  sufficient  answer  to  the 
contrary  theory.  It  seems  arbitrary  to  hold  up  Tertullian,  and 
incidentally  St.  Cyprian,  as  those  who  introduced  into  theology 
the  idea  that  the  words  of  themselves  accomplish  the  change.    For 
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Equally  St.  Ambrose,  while  not  of  course  ignoring  the  part  of 
[he  Holy  Spirit,  attributes  to  the  words  the  actual  transformation. 
b  the  divine  consecration  itself,  he  says,  "verba  ipsa  domini 
Salvatoris  operantur.  Nam  sacranaentura  istum  quod  accipis 
Christi  sermone  conficitur.  ,  ,  .  Ipse  ctamat  dominus  Jesus, 
"Hoc  est  corpus  meum'.  Ante  benedictionem  vcrborum  caelestium 
ilia  species  nominatur;  post  consecration  em  corpus  significatur, 
.  .  ."     {/>*  Myileriis,  52,  5^  quoted  p.  125,  n.  l). 

If  this  is  still  thought  ambiguous,  wc  may  mention  an  im- 
ponant  conclusion  of  recent  research  adduced  by  Dom  Hugh 
ConnoIlyinhisreviewofDr.Frcre's  work  in  the  July,  1938,  number 
of  the  Downside  Review.  In  dealing  with  liturgical  evidence, 
Dr.  Frere  cites  the  treatise,  De  Sacramenlis  (which  he  dates — 
nithoat  supporting  evidence — a  century  after  St.  Ambrose),  as 
"closely  JDterwoven  with  the  theory  of  consecration  by  the 
Dominical  Words  alone"  (p.  130),  and  be  supposes  a  change  in  the 
canon  since  St.  Ambrose's  time,  due  probably  to  Roman  influence. 
But  the  view,  already  thought  probable  by  Bardenhcwer,  that 
St.  Ambrose  himself  is  the  real  author,  has  now  been  cleared  of  its 
ttfficulties  by  Dom  Germain  Morin  in  t\ia  J akrbuch  Jur  Liturgie- 
tdisenshaft  (8  Band,  pp.  86-106)  and  the  ascription  has  been 
iccepted  by  the  editors  of  the  Vienna  Corpus. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Frere's  theory,  in  so  far  as  it 
iifiers  from  the  Cathohc  doctrine,  breaks  down  before  the  teaching 
if  the  very  fathers  he  mentions, 

DoM  Ralph  Russell. 


Eastern  Liturgies.  By  S^vfSricn  Salaville,  A.A.  Adapted  from  the 
French  by  Mgr.  J.  M.  T.  Barton,  D.D.  (Sands.  8j.  6d.  net.) 
.\t  a  first  glance  the  work  of  Father  Salaville  seems  to  cover  the 
■ame  ground  as  those  of  Donald  Attwatcr  and  Father  Janin  in 
»iving  a  popular  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  worship 
>f  the  Eastern  Churches.  But  whilst  the  other  books  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  groupings,  organization,  and  history  of  the 
various  churches.  Father  Salaville  is  interested  solely  with  the 
strictly  liturgical  aspect— the  division  into  liturgical  families  and 
their  ramifications  ;  the  liturgical  languages ;  arrangement  of 
churches  and  their  furnishing,  vestments  and  insignia;  and  the 
liturgical  books.  The  reader  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in 
the  book,  and  this  is  natural,  considering  Father  Salavillc's  great 
learning,  and  Mgr.  Barton's  additional  notes  are  very  helpful. 
But  perhaps  it  is  because  what  is  said  is  so  interesting  that  the 
reader  will  feel  a  certain  disappointment  that,  in  trying  to  cover 
so  much  ground,  the  author  is  able  to  give  only  a  general  outline 
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of  the  subject  under  discussion.  For  instance,  we  regret  that  the 
chapter  upon  the  origin  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  is  not  followed  by 
another  which  would  explain  their  subsequent  development, 
together  with  a  study  of  their  doctrinal  implicatioas.  There  is  no 
special  chapter  explaining  the  order  of  the  Eastern  offices,  and 
diese  are  only  mentioned  in  the  dupter  upon  the  liturgical 
boob. 

Father  Salaville  shows  great  sympathy  for  the  Eastern  Cbnrcbet 
and  appreciates  the  beauty  and  Catholic  tradition  of  their  Ittni^ei, 
but  occasionally  he  fails  to  understand  a  particular  oriental 
mentality.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  repetitions  in  certain  hymns, 
be  regrets  the  absence  of  an  Eastern  equivalent  of  the  Congr^a- 
tion  of  Rites.  He  poinu  out  that  in  daily  practice  some  of  them 
are  abbreviated,  or  even  omitted,  and  would  recommend  for 
Catholic  churches  of  Eastern  rite  a  general  oflSdal  abbreviation 
of  certain  hymns  and  prayers.  We  consider  any  tampering  with 
the  Eastern  liturgies  inadvisable  :  the  orientals  would  do  better  to 
continue  their  practice — a  general  one,  if  I  am  not  mistaken— of 
abbreviating  or  omitting  certain  unessential  hymns  and  pnycn 
if  lack  of  time  demands  it.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
any  alteration  made  in  the  liturgies  may  lead  to  new  accotatioDS 
of  "latinization".  G.  Bbnnicssn. 


Ceremonial  Cvtiosities.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  G.  Forse,  M.A., 

F.R.G.S.  (The  Faith  Press.  3/.  net.) 
All  those  who  enjoy  Mr.  Forse's  entertaining  papers  in  the 
Church  Times  (including  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Stonyhurst  to  whom 
he  refers  in  Chapter  XV),  will  welcome  this  collection  of  them  is 
book  form,  and  will  learn  therefrom  not  only  that  Mr.  Fone  ii 
(or  has  been)  a  colossal  walker,  but  also  that  he  can  be  just  as 
interesting  about  food  and  beds  and  boots  and  policemen  as  he 
is  about  "ceremonial  curiosities"  (the  expression  is  an  under- 
statement) that  he  has  seen  in  churches  of  the  Latin  rite  in 
Central  and  Western  Europe. 

When  Mr.  Forse  writes  that  'Svhat  is  good  enon^  for  the 
Pope  of  Rome  does  not  become  'non -Catholic'  when  it  is  adopted 
— even  by  an  Anglican  bishop — ^in  the  Church  of  England",  we 
would  like  to  point  out  to  him  that  a  thing  docs  not  become 
"Catholic",  in  a  liturgical  sense,  must  not  be  esteemed  to  be  "good 
enough  for  the  Pope"  (p.  75),  simply  because  it  is  found  in  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  church.  There  is  no  question  but  that  many 
of  the  things  recorded  by  Mr.  Forse  would  be  strongly  repudiated 
by  the  Pope,  or  by  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites  for  htm: 
legitimate  custom  b  one  thing,  illegitimate  habit  or  abuse  is  quite 
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other,  and  *Hhc  gnlf  that  exists  •  .  .  between  Igs  &nbmumcgs 
d  Us  affltttTg/*  is  not  a  nutter  for  Catholics  to  find  satisfaction 
.  One  thing  that  strikes  us  as  cnrious  in  one  so  well  informed  as 
[r.  Forse  is  his  apparent  sorprise  when  he  finds  the  Blessed 
crament  reserved  on  other  than  the  high  altar :  this  is  normal 
II  the  ttrkt  sense  of  the  word)  in  chnrdies  wherein  the  Divine 
ffioe  is  odebrated  daily  in  choir,  and  there  is  no  need  to  cross 
i  Mancbe  to  see  it  in  practice, 

T.O.P. 


li  Enigma  rf  tb^  T^urtb  Gpsfgl.     By  Robert  Eisler,  Fh.D. 
(Mcthnen.    lis.  6i.  net.) 

BOSS  f^maiar  with  the  author's  Tbe  MissUb  Jisus^  which 
Ueved  an  unenviable  notoriety,  will  know  what  to  expect  in 
le  present  volume :  an  immense  amount  of  reading  vitiated  by 
p^-tnrvy  argumentation  and  presented  with  an  assurance 
bidi  is  positively  amazing.  Basmg  himself  on  the  Mardonite 
(olognes  to  the  Gospels  which,  apparently,  no  one  has  rightly 
idcmood  before,  E^.  Eisler  erects  a  whde  series  of  startling 
^positions,  the  purport  of  which  does  not  become  dear  till  the 
xy  end  of  the  bod[,  when  we  discover  that  the  author  is  after 
I  only  resurrecting  the  old  notion  that  ''the  Beloved  Disdple" 
nst  have  been  Lazarus !  Traditions  of  imequal  value  assert,  one, 
lit  John  the  Evangdist  dictated  the  Fourth  Gospd  to  Papias, 
le  Bishop  of  Hierapolis ;  another,  to  Mardon  the  heretic,  who 
Isified  what  John  wrote  and  was  therefore  reproved  by  him. 
t.  Eiakr  accepts  this  latter;  but  he  is  convinced  that  John 
d,  23  shows  that  ^^the  Bdoved  Disciple"  was  already  dead. 
ince,  then,  Lazarus  is  undoubtedly  spoken  of  by  his  sisters  as 
lie  whom  thou  Iovest'\  cf.  verses  ii  and  36,  he  must  be  '^the 
doved  Disdple",  and  though  Dr.  Eisler  does  not  mention  this, 
lUst  have  been  at  the  Last  Supper,  xiii,  23,  and  it  is  he  who  ^^giveth 
stimony  of  these  things",  xxi,  24 — namely,  all  the  things  for 
hich  he  is  quoted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  ingenuity  with  which  all  this  is  worked  out  is  remarkable, 
at  the  author  has  a  gift  for  evading  inconvenient  evidence  and 
eating  "possible"  arguments  as  grounds  for  "certain"  con- 
usions.  This  is  regrettable,  because  his  learning  is  immense.  He 
rovides,  however,  difficult  reading,  and  he  omits  practically  all 
fences.  But  he  promises  us  a  second  volume,  so  we  must  look 
irward  to  that  for  enlightenment  on  many  points.  A  little  less 
surance  and  less  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  great  men  who 
ave  studied  the  problem  of  the  Gospd  of  St.  John  already 
ould  make  his  work  more  acceptable.  H.  P. 
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Morals  Matyth  Man,    By  Gerald  Vann,  OP.     (Longmaoa  Gieoi. 

7/.  6i,  net.) 
Thi  woild  is  all  awiy,  the  time  u  oot  of  jcnnt — at  least,  phik>- 
■ophen  and  writers  think  and  say  so.  Shall  we  tay  that  a  cursed 
ipite  has  made  as  bom  to  set  it  right  i  Or,  like  Candide,  shall  we 
give  it  up,  culrirate  our  back  garden,  and  let  the  world  go  hang  ? 
Yet  even  in  a  garden  we  should  need  to  plan  oar  liret.  And  if 
we  ceased  to  ibink  about  the  major  problems  of  life  we  should 
become  inb-hnman.  What  is  wrong,  then,  with  the  world  f 
Easy  enough  to  enumerate  a  host  of  things ;  but  they  are  only 
symptoms.  The  cause  \  That  man  has  lost  his  rational  philosophy, 
his  unifying  principle  that  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
unity  out  of  multiplicity ;  and  so  all  things  are  fallen  into  dis- 
integration. The  remedy  f  A  return  to  Thomism,  which  i*  both 
a  philosophy  and  a  theology ;  and  every  thinking  man  most  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  a  theologian  as  well  as  a  philosopher ;  not 
the  Thomism  of  the  schools,  a  matter  of  syllogisms  and  jargon, 
but  a  Tliomism  which  retains  its  essence  and  slon^ii  its  skin :  a 
Tliomism  expressed  in  modern  language  and  adapted  to  new 
problems  and  acquiring  new  enrichments ;  which  is  not  a  going 
back  to  St.  Thomas,  but  a  carrying  on  and  a  carrying  forward : 
an  outlook,  a  habit  of  mind,  a  point  of  view. 

That  is  Father  Gerald  Vann's  contention.  In  this  deli^tful 
book  he  first  establishes  the  theory  of  Thomism.  It  all  springs 
from  Aristotle's  distinction  between  actus  el  fotentia,  matter  Mid 
form.  Aquinas  adopted  this,  and  demonstrated  that  man's  actuality 
demands  perfection  of  body,  mind,  and  senses.  Father  Vann 
adapts  it  to  politics,  economics,  ethics,  and  maintains  that  the 
purpose  of  our  philosophy  is  to  produce  the  Christian  hnmanist. 
Christian  humanist !  If  that  sounds  like  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  Father  Vann  would  ask,  why  not  \  For  man 
was  intended  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  world,  and  by  reaching  oat 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  potentiality  in  this  world  to  fit  himself 
for  eternal  beatitude  hereafter.  Certainly  the  theory  of  Christian 
humanism  presents  difficulties,  and  objections  can  be  raised  against 
it  from  both  sides,  not  least  from  the  Christian  side  ;  but  Father 
Vann  docs  not  shirk  them.  Indeed,  it  is  the  great  merit  of  Thomism 
that  it  examines  all  philosophies  and  takes  all  the  good  it  finds 
and  assimilates  it  into  itself. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book.  Father  Vann  makes  some 
applications  of  the  theory  of  Thomism  to  present-day  problems, 
and  if  some  essays  are  included  which  seem  to  have  little  enough 
to  do  with  Thomism,  who  shall  complain  ?  They  justify  their 
inclusion  by  their  intrinsic  interest,  when,  e.g.  Father  Vann  pleads 
that  a  high  altar  in  a  Catholic  church  should  be  a  Mass  altar 
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and  not  primarily  a  Benediction  altar  (all  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  carved  and  fretted  stone  erections  beloved  of  the  Vic- 
torians and  Edwardians  will  understand),  and  when  he  pleads  for 
the  rebirth  of  a  specifically  English  manner  of  Catholic  worship 
we  are  with  him  heart  and  soul. 

Altogether  we  owe  Father  Gerald  Vann  great  gratitude  for  a 
great  book  :  one  which  we  cordially  recommend. 

C.  E.  E. 

T.  E.  Hulme.    By  Michael  Roberts.     (Faber  &  Faber.     loj.  6d. 

net.) 
The  main  lines  of  Hulme's  thought,  tragically  cut  short  by  his 
death  in  1917,  were,  and  are,  of  considerable  importance.  Specu- 
lations is  far  too  little  knovra :  there  has  long  been  needed  an 
introdactioD  to,  and  a  prolongation  and  elaboration  of,  its  central 
thesis.  What  looms  largest  in  value  in  Hulme's  writings  is  the 
distinction  he  draws  between  classicism  and  romanticism,  employ- 
ing these  terms  in  accordance  with  definitions  of  his  own.    The 


"treats  man  as  the  measure  of  the  universe,  naturally 
good  and  capable  of  perfection"  ;  the  classicist  "recognizes  that 
man  is  limited  and  sinful,  that  he  cannot  make  any  appreciable 
moral  progress,  and  that  ...  he  can  never  build  a  Utopia  ; 
nor  can  he  ever  tell  what  is  just  unless  his  morality  is  founded  on 
religion".  The  former  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  the  pagan 
renaissance  humanism  ;  the  latter,  the  religious  attitude.  And 
Hulme  was  convinced  that  the  age  of  that  humanism  was  drawing 
to  its  close  and  that  the  reaction  to  the  sentimentality  and  excess 
of  romanticist  literature  was  a  sign  of  a  return  to  health  in  our 
civilization.  That  central  idea  is  of  immense  interest  and  value, 
and  one  had  hoped  that  a  book  on  Hulme  would  be  devoted  mainly 
to  discussion  and  elucidation  of  it.  The  present  study,  after  a 
hopeful  beginning — a  short  biographical  portrait,  a  definition  of 
terms — is  disappointing.  Hulme  was  not  a  philosopher  in  the 
sense  of  having  thought  out,  or  attempted  to  think  out,  a  complete 
explanation  of  reality;  his  interest  for  us  lies  elsewhere.  Yet  a 
very  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  tlie 
philosophical  notions  which  Hulme  made  use  of,  but  which  are 
really  unessential  to  the  main  argument.  It  is  here,  moreover, 
that  Mr.  Roberts  is  least  happy;  surprising  statements  occur: 
"in  this  view  .  .  .  the  [divine  and  the  human]  are  united  in  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  as  they  are  in  the  doctrine  of  Niclioiaa 
of  Cusa"  ;  elementary  misapprehensions :  thomist  philosophy 
recognizes  no  "distinction  between  aesthetic  and  moral  values"  ; 
and  so  on.    Quite  apart  from  blemishes  such  as  this,  one  has  two 
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miigivings  about  the  investigatioa  of  Hulme'i  philofophical 
notions  ai  a  whole :  it  leemi  not  to  have  been  cohereotljr  inte- 
grated ;  it  tends  to  distract  attention  from  the  litcraiy  preoccnpa- 
tions,  since  it  is  difficult  to  see  them  in  relation  to  it ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  danger  that  this  part  of  the  book  may  distract  from, 
rather  than  focus  attention  on,  the  main  importance  of  Hulme's 
thought.  These  criticisms  offered,  one  must  pay  tribute  to  the 
investigations  of  sources,  of  different  spheres  of  thought,  as  point* 
ing  towards  a  complete  picture  of  the  man  and  his  place  in  the 
inteUectual  trends  of  his  time.  Three  poems,  a  Lecture  on 
Modem  Poetiy,  and  Notes  on  Language  and  Style,  all  hitherto 
unpublished,  are  appended.  G.  V. 


/  Biluvi.  A  Series  of  Personal  Statemenu.  Edited  by  R.  Ellis 
Roberts,  (i)  What  I  Btluvt.  By  J.  D.  Beresford ;  (2)  Pnb- 
Umi  of  Rtligion,  By  Gerald  Bullett ;  (3)  Pan,  Caiar  and  God. 
By  Ren^  Haynes ;  (4)  And  He  Shall  Genu  Again.  By 
Kenneth  Ingram ;  (5)  Ht  Game  Doton  From  Heaven.  By 
Chaites  Williams.  (Heinemann.  5/.  each  net.) 
One  approaches  a  series  such  as  this,  naturally,  with  respect  and 
sympathy :  respect  for  the  sincerity  with  which  they  arc  written, 
sympathy  for  the  conviction  common  to  all  of  them  that  "material- 
ism is  not  enough".  And  each  of  these  books  is  the  statement  of 
a  personal  search  and  demands  therefore  the  attention  which  any 
courageous  original  search  demands.  But,  this  bias  notwithstand- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed  that  disappointment  meets  one  at  the 
outset :  disappointment  at  finding  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  fact, 
or  a  crass  misunderstanding  of  fact,  which  might  surely  have  been 
avoided  if  the  investigations  attempted  were  to  be  complete  and 
satisfactory.  To  take  a  few  examples  only.  In  the  first  book  we 
find  it  asserted  without  hesitation  that  "the  truths  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Church  cannot  be  harmonized  with  twentieth-century 
science" ;  that  all  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  merely  deduc- 
tion from  truths  accepted  as  revealed ;  that  miracles  are  simply 
a  capricious  upsetting  of  natural  laws.  In  the  second,  divine 
personality  looms  targe  as  stumbling-block ;  and  u  interpreted 
as  implying  anthropomorphism,  there  being  no  attempt  apparently 
to  discover  what  theology  means  by  its  use  of  the  term,  and  no 
suspicion  that,  if  it  really  meant  "limited  by  personal  tattes  and 
fandes",  any  Christian  of  the  most  mediocre  intelligence  would 
have  been  compelled  long  ago  to  notice  the  oddity  of  his  religious 
position.  This  same  elementary  misapprehension  crops  ap  again 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  series.  And  while  it  would  be  absurd 
to  dismiss  all  the  volumes  equally  with  such  strictures,  and  while 
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liere  is  much  in  them  of  interest,  the  series  as  a  whole,  objectiveJ)' 
yarded,  is  unsatisfactory  :  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  aroused 
y  recuiTcnt  ignoraoce  of  fact  is  strengthened  by  the  vagueness 
riuch  surrounds  the  conclusions  which  the  authors  reach.  Clearly, 
DC  is  not  quarrelling  with  the  fact  that  these  studies  do  not  all 
uivc  at  the  orthodox  Christian  position  in  its  entirety ;  but  they 
ui  the  qualities  which  compelled  one  to  enthusiasm  for,  let  us 
ly,  Ends  and  Means,  inter  alia,  the  coherence  and  completeness 
liiich  one  is  surely  entitled  to  expect  from  a  book  which  sets  out 
a  present  a  statement  of  personal  convictions  and  beliefs.  Indeed, 
I  one  thinks  over  the  series  as  a  whole,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
ehind  more  than  one  of  them  lies  a  lack  of  apprehension  which 
obs  the  subsequent  exposition  of  substance  and,  incidentally, 
uies  it  appear  a  little  out  of  date  :  a  failure  to  grasp  the  fact,  so 
nddly  stated  recently  by  Miss  Dorothy  Sayers,  that  it  is  not 
logma  but  religion  without  dogma  that  is  dull,  and  that  without 
bgma  religion  must  be  confessed,  however  regretfully,  to  be 
loomed,  for  the  amorphous  cannot  survive. 

G.V. 


jflj,  Man  and  the  Church.  By  Vladimir  Solovyev,  Translated 
by  Donald  Attwater  from  the  French  version  of  Father 
George  Tsebricov  and  the  Abb^  Alfred  Martin.  (J.  Clarke. 
5J.  net.) 
Though  this  work  of  Solovyev  is  not  his  most  important,  no 
letter  choice  could  have  been  made  to  present  this  noble  thinker 
0  the  English-speaking  public.  This  work  was  written  by 
iolovyev  when  he  had  not  yet  taken  any  official  steps  towards  his 
inal  reconciliation  with  Rome ;  moreover,  the  sophiological 
heme,  though  present  (especially  in  the  second  pan),  does  not 
land  in  the  foreground,  so  that  the  excesses  of  this  doctrine  are 
lardly  recognizable.  These  two  facts  make  the  book  eminently 
eadable  to  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike.  This  does  not 
Qean  that  therefore  the  impression  given  of  Solovyev  by  this 
jook  is  a  false  or  even  a  diluted  one.  On  the  contrary,  since  Sol- 
)vyev  is  far  more  an  ascetic  and  a  mystic  than  a  philosopher,  the 
pproach  made  by  reading  his  meditations  on  The  Spiritual  Foun- 
lations  of  Life  (the  original  title)  is  a  very  fair  one.  This  medi- 
ative  character  of  the  work  is  well  stressed  in  the  Flemish  version, 
vhose  index  shows  that  it  is  an  extensive  paraphrase  of  the  Our 
rather.  I  wonder  whether  the  French  or  the  English  version 
Jtcred  this. 

The  book  shows  the  magnificently  virile  spirituality  that  per- 
»adcd  Solovyev's  brief  but  inspiring  and  noble  existence.     He 


lealized  the  ideal  of  the  phUowpher  u  put  vcty  piofooiidly  hf 
Lotd  Eiutace  Percy :  "If  the  modem  world  ii  reroltiiig  agaiiut 
both  cult  and  culture,  it  is  chiefly  because  Christiaiu  have  forgotten 
that  the  God  terealed  in  Chiin  ia  not  only  a  God  whoie  will  moit 
be  obeyed,  but  a  God  whoie  purpose  must  be  undentood." 
(Pbilosefhy,  1937,  p.  139.)  Solovyer  discorded  the  lines  of  this 
purpose  of  a  "God  revealed  in  Christ"  in  the  organic  structure  of 
a  anirettal  cosmic  church,  of  which  Rome  is  the  sole  potsibk 
centre,  postulated  by  the  very  unity  and  harmony  of  the  organism. 
Solovyer  saw  religion  in  the  concrete  and  acted  accordingly. 

Among  the  vaiioas  translations  of  Mr.  Attwater  it  wonld  appear 
that  this  is  the  most  literary ;  he  has  made  a  successful  effort  to 
preserve  the  depth  and  originality  of  Solovyev's  idea*. 

Dou  Thiodou  WnstuHc. 


Firtt    Chapttrs   in   Rttigmis   PhiUsepby.    By   VetgiUus    Ferm. 

(Putnam.  10/.  6d.  net.) 
The  first  part  of  this  work  u  devoted  to  the  framing  of  a  definition 
of  religion.  Professor  Ferm  concentrates  on  the  personal  attitude 
rather  than  on  "religion  in  the  abstract",  and  thus  his  formal 
minimum  definition  is  as  follows :  To  be  rel^ous  is  to  effect  a 
vital  adjustment  to  whatever  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  serious  and 
ulterior  concern.  The  differentium  suggested  is  contained  tn  the 
word  "ulterior",  and  by  that  term  is  meant  that  which  matters 
beyond  one's  immediate  everyday  horizon.  The  "vital  adjustment" 
b  the  implicit  01  explicit  difference  made  in  life  by  man's  attention 
to  some  transcendent  reality.  Religion  is  more  than  an  expression 
of  intellect  or  of  feeling  or  of  will,  and  the  adjustment  of  Itfe  differ- 
entiates it  from  mere  theory  or  social  practice. 

Professor  Ferm  prefers  to  omit  aU  reference  to  Deity  in  his 
basic  definition,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  it  wonld  need  to 
include  a  definition  of  God,  and  also  because  he  wishes  to  include 
religions  which  profess  to  be  atheistical.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  these  considerations  do  not  actually  justify  the  restricted 
definition,  especially  as  the  author's  statement  c  Jls  for  a  definite 
decision  as  to  whether  the  reality  towards  which  the  "ulterior" 
adjustment  is  directed  is  finite  or  infinite.  If  religion  involves  an 
object  which  is  precisely  "beyond"  the  ordinary  interests  of  man, 
can  it  be  other  than  Infinite  Being  f 

In  the  second  part  the  author  reviews  the  chief  theories  of 
religious  philosophy.  He  considers  that  Kant  has  helped  forward 
the  theistic  proofs,  especiaUy  about  the  character  of  God  as  dic- 
tated by  the  categorical  moral  imperative.  Various  modem 
proofs  are  also   recommended,  particularly  those  of    Professor 
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Macintosh  of  Yale.  Theories  of  value^  eyil,  and  pessimism  are 
then  analysed,  and  the  concepts  of  freedom,  immortality  and 
pnyer  darified,  and  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  recent  worb  on 
these  subjects  concludes  this  useful  volume. 

Ajlthur  L.  Rets. 


The  Golden  Book  of  EasUm  Saints.  By  Donald  Attwater.  (Bruce, 
Milwaukee ;  Coldwell,  London,  9/.  6d.  net.) 

Jbamas  BicJut.  By  Robert  Speaight.  (Longmans  Green. 
6f.  net.) 

Hire  are  two  hagiographies ;  that  is  really  the  sole  point  they 
haye  in  common ;  the  rest  is  a  tale  of  their  difiFerences.  Some 
of  the  di£Ferences  arise  naturally  from  the  subject  matter  of  the 
two  books.  Mr.  Attwater  has  chosen  some  representative  types 
of  Eastern  saints,  Mr.  Speaight's  one  saint  is  a  typical  Westerner. 
Even  so,  there  are  more  points  of  similarity  between  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  and  St.  Basil  the  Great  than  there  are  between  Mr. 
Attwater  and  Mr.  Speaight.  Mr.  Attwater  moves  with  ease  in 
a  terrain  strewn  with  legends ;  he  is  reasonably  careful  that  we 
ihall  not  mistake  legend  for  fact,  but  he  does  not  shy  at  stories  of 
the  marvellous,  or  tell  them,  as  some  do,  with  a  sophisticated  air, 
as  though  afraid  of  being  thought  credulous  and  gullible.  The 
legends  are,  if  you  like,  historically  untrue,  but  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient reason  why  they  should  be  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap.  They 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  people 
who  made  them,  embroidered  them  and  preserved  them,  and 
the  knowledge  we  get  is  of  a  people  for  whom  sanctity  was  an 
admirable  thing,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  heroic  manner. 
So  this  Book  of  Eastern  Saints  is  quite  truly  edifying,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  some  Russian  saints. 
Every  nation  has  some  trait  peculiar  to  itself,  and  when  it  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  heroic  degree  it  commands  our  admiration ;  Russians 
have  the  ability  to  suffer,  and  to  suffer  with  dignity — resignation 
and  a  meekness  that  recalls  the  Lamb  of  God.  We  like  to  think 
of  saints  as  being  human,  that  is  to  say  we  like  to  find  traces  in 
them  of  the  faults  and  foibles  so  conspicuous  in  ourselves.  In  that 
sense  the  Eastern  saints  are  very  human  ;  but  they  put  first  things 
first,  and  under  stress  the  dross  falls  away  and  there  stands  revealed 
the  pure  gold  of  saintliness. 

TTie  same  thing  applies  to  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Not  till  the 
hour  strikes  for  the  great  decision  are  we  able  to  recognize  the 
true  lineaments  of  heroic  sanctity.  All  through  the  long  struggle 
with  the  king  he  is  beset  by  traitors,  lying  tongues  and  unworthy 
brethren.    It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  archbishop  sometimes 
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defended  lumsclf  in  wxp  tliat  were  neitlier  wise  nor  Christ-lile. 
But  ai  time  went  on  he  saw  ever  more  dearly  the  path  he  wu  to 
tread,  and  at  the  ver^  end  he  had  learned  hts  lesson  and  spoke  it 
triumphantly :  "We  came  not  to  resist,  but  to  suffer."  At  last 
he  was  the  true  disciple  of  his  Master. 

Mr.  Speatght  is  a  writer  of  distinction,  thoogh  he  ii  better 
known  to  the  public  as  the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Bcckct  in  Mr, 
T.  S.  Eliot's  play,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  The  book  betrap  his 
profession.  The  character  of  Becket  is  built  up  stage  by  stage  as 
a  great  actor  would  naturally  reconstruct  it — quite  accurately, 
but  from  the  ontside  and  not  from  within.  There  are  few  indica- 
tions of  the  gradual  strengthening  of  that  interior  spirit  that 
converted  a  young  man  of  the  world  into  a  martyr  for  jnstice's 
sake.  What  we  do  see  is  a  tragedy  in  the  Greek  manner,  the 
relentless  march  of  Fate,  whose  fint  step  was  taken  when  the 
Chancellor  of  England  consented  to  become  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  please  the  King,  hb  master.  S.  J.  G. 


The  Saints  of  Egypt,    By  De  Lacy  O'Leary,  D.D.     (S.P.C.K. 

I2J.  6d.  net.) 
This  publication  of  the  Church  Historical  Sodety  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  reference  books  in  hagiology  and  the  Egyptian 
church  by  a  writer  whose  scholarship  in  Coptic  language  and  his- 
tory needs  no  commendation. 

After  five  short  sections  on  the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian 
church  (with  a  list  of  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  down  to  Gabriel, 
d.  1145),  the  Coptic  language,  the  Egyptian  martyrs,  the  begin- 
nings of  monasticism,  and  hagiographical  sources  (33  pp.,  in  all), 
there  is  printed  a  Coptic  ecclesiastical  kalendar  which  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  with  the  one  given  by  Nilles.  Then  follows  the 
main  part  of  the  book  (226  pp.),  consisting  of  brief  accounts, 
arranged  alphabetically,  of  the  martyrs,  ascetes  and  bishops  com- 
memorated in  Egypt.  After  each  notice  sources  and  bibliogra- 
phical particulars  are  given  ;  where  no  vita,  paisia  etc.,  exists  Dr. 
O'Lcaiy  has  perforce  to  fall  back  on  the  Arabic  synazary  which 
was  compiled  by  the  bishop  Michael  of  Athrub  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  authority  which,  as  Dr.  O'Leary 
reminds  us,  is  "a  very  uncritical  and  apocryphal  one".  About 
some  of  the  saints  mentioned  there  is  little  or  no  informarion  of 
any  sort  available,  except  the  date  of  annual  commemoration. 
With  certain  exceptions,  the  local  and  other  saints  of  whom  we 
read  herein  are  celebrated  by  the  Catholics  of  the  Copuc  rite 
equally  with  their  dissident  brethren. 

It  is  notable  that  this  volume  was  printed  in  India  and  it  docs 
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redit  to  the  skill  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Press.  There  arc 
^pographica!  errors  here  and  there  (e.g.  lines  displaced  and 
imblcd  in  the  middle  of  page  80),  but  these  may  be  due  to  defec- 
ife  proof-reading,  L.  E. 


*rincf  of  Pastors  :    7he  Life  of  St.  Charles  Borrameo.   By  Margaret 

Yco.  (Longmans  Green,  "js,  6d.  net.) 
Ikaoeks  of  Mrs.  Yeo's  recent  studies  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  Don 
ohn  of  Austria,  and  St.  Francis  Borgia,  will  turn  with  interest  to 
hii  opportune  biography.  There  is  a  vivid  account  of  St.  Charles's 
arly  life  and  especially  of  the  hardships  and  humiliations  endured 
ff  the  young  student  at  Pavia,  kept  in  needless  penury  by  an 
nprovident  and  eccentric  father.  Then  suddenly  his  uncle, 
aau  Angelo  de'  Medici  (no  relation  to  the  Media  of  Florence), 
ns  elected  pope  as  Pius  IV,  and  forthwith  the  "abbS"  of  twenty- 
WD  became  archbishop  designate  of  Milan  and  Cardinal -Secretary 
li  State.  The  vertiginous  promotion  did  not  unsettle  one  of  the 
Congest  characters  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  As  a  boy  of 
irdve  he  had  firmly  pointed  out  to  his  shiftless  father  that  any 
noney  taken  from  the  revenues  of  the  family  abbey  of  Arona 
vould  have  to  be  repaid,  and  at  twenty  he  had  reformed  this 
ame  abbey  with  a  strong  hand.  So  he  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
lemendous  burden.  Fortunately  his  intense,  vehement  nature 
ind  reserved  disposition  fitted  in  easily  with  the  complementary 
iaracter  of  his  shrewd,  tolerant,  easy-going  uncle,  from  whom 
le  rapidly  assimilated  the  necessary  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 
rhe  enormous  business  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  followed  by 
ie  formidable  task  of  reforming  his  own  great  diocese  and 
arovince.  Worn  out  by  unremitting  labours  and  sufferings, 
Mupled  with  the  fiercest  personal  austerities,  his  memorable 
ip3stolate  terminated  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  reader  meets  with  many 
lotable  personages  :  St,  Francis  Borgia,  St.  Philip  Neri,  Fr. 
Robert  Persons,  Bd.  Edmund  Campion,  Bd.  Ralph  Sherwin, 
it.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  and  there  are  many  vivid  pen-pictures  of 
typical  scenes.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  Scott, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  was  not  at  the  Council  of  Trent  ;  the  only 
English  prelate  at  Trent  was  Thomas  Goldwell,  Bishop  of  St. 
\uph,  who,  moreover,  was  actually  appointed  a  vicar  general  at 
Vfilan. 

The  spelling  of  Italian  names  is  rather  uncertain,  and  Mr. 
3utram  Evennett's  work  on  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  should 
isuredly  have  been  included  in  the  bibliography. 

J.    J.    DWYEK. 


A  SieilioM  Bommte.  "Bj  a  Bencdictme  Nun  of  SunbrooL    (Bnnu 

Oatet  &  Wuhbourne.  Ji.  6d.  net.) 
Ak  tpter  title  than  thii  could  hardly  Iutc  been  chosen,  for  the 
nmtlarttic*  between  this  nineteenth-century  Sidlitn,  Joaeph 
Benedict  Dosmet,  O.S.B.,  and  St.  Charles  Bonomeo,  aie  lema^- 
able.  Not  only  were  both  oS  noble  birth,  aichbiihopa  and  car- 
dicali,  bat  both  lived  in  difficult  timei  when  the  need  for  ecdei- 
iaatical  reform  and  reorganization  and  for  the  creation  of  social 
services  was  abnormaL  As  St.  Charles  won  the  ondying  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  Milanese  dnring  the  plague  of  1576-78,  so  did 
the  Venerable  Joseph  Benedict  during  the  choleni  epidemica  of 
1867  and  1887  in  Catania. 

He  was  professed  at  the  Ahhtj  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo^  not 
many  years  before  the  anti-clerical  laws  secularized  religious 
house*  and  dissolved  monasteries  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Benedictinism, 
indeed,  seemed  doomed  to  extinction,  but  before  the  cardinal 
archbi^p's  death  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  mw,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for,  the  restoration,  almost  the  re-crearion, 
of  his  order  in  Italy  (1888)  and  the  foundation  of  its  great  central 
college  of  Sant"  Aruelmo  (1896).  The  stoiy,  too,  of  his  foundations 
in  Catania,  of  hospitals,  charitable  organizations,  rel^ous  houses, 
etc.,  u  a  long  one.  No  wonder  his  people  acclaimed  him  ai  saint 
during  his  life  and  clamour  for  his  canonization  now  after  hi) 
death. 

The  book  is  excellently  written,  though  a  fuller  account  would 
have  been  welcome  of  tiat  period  of  Italian  history  before  and 
after  the  Risorgimento.  Also — if  one  daie  question  a  statement 
from  Stanbrook  on  such  a  matter — surely,  the  English  Black  Monb 
being  the  first  to  put  into  operation  Innocent  Ill's  decree  of  1215, 
the  English  is  the  senior  of  all  Benedictine  congregations  and 
yidds  precedence  to  none  (p.  178).  "Its  re-foundation  in  exile" 
is  rather  a  poor  and  misleading  description  of  the  almost  miracu- 
lous way  in  which  its  continuity  was  preserved  unbroken,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Venerable  Augustine  Baker. 

Marcaket  Yeo. 


TA/  History  tj  St.  Louis.    By  Jean  Sire  dc  Joinville.    Translated 

from  the  French  text  edited  by  Natalis  de  Wailly  by  Joan 

Evans,  D.Litt.    (Oxford  University  Press :    Milford.  is.  64. 

net.) 

JoiNviLLB**  "history"  is  indeed  "a  human  and  timeless  book",  and 

the  Oxford  University  Press  has  done  well  to  republish  at  s 

reasonable  price  the  translation  made  by  Dr.  Joan  Evans  for  the 
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Gregynog  Press  "fine  editioE".  That  translation  is  extremely 
well  done,  keeping  the  tone  of  the  original  without  being  too 
archaic,  easily  readable  but  without  any  sacrifice  of  JoinvUle's 
feudal  dignity  and  leisureliness. 

Dr.  Evans  has  added  an  introduction  and  thirty-four  pages  of 
ihort  notes.  Her  scholarship,  as  is  well  known,  is  excellent,  but 
she  does  seriously  less  than  justice  to  Joinville's  religion  (p.  xxvi). 
Indeed,  her  own  notion  of  sanctity  is  faulty,  or  "feudal",  as  is 
ihown  by  her  remarks  on  p,  xxiv — "magnificence"  is  a  virtue, 
ud  a  saint  need  not  be  what  is  called  a  devol.  A  man  who,  when 
in  a  moment  of  danger  a  fellow  knight  manifests  his  conscieiice 
to  Mm,  replies,  "I  absolve  you  by  such  power  as  God  hath  given 
me",  or  records  with  approval  the  anecdote  about  Brother  Yves 
le  Breton  {p.  133),  has  a  veiy  nice  appreciation  of  his  religion  and 
shows  his  iTorthiness  to  ride  in  the  train  of  St.  Louis  IX. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  "Brethren  of  the  Holy  Cross" 
^.  221,  z66)  were  the  Crutched  Friars,  and  that  a  "shrine  of 
die  Virgin"  at  Tortus  earlier  than  387  (p.  260)  is  unlikely. 

T.  O.  P. 


Charister.    By  Violet  Clifton.    21/.  net.    The  Holy  Sonnets  of  John 

Donru;.    \os.  6d.  net.    (Dent,  for  Hague  &  Gill.) 
The  working  definition  of  poetry  for  most  people  is  that  which 
is  printed  in  "lines". 

Violet  Clifton's  Charister,  "a  religious  meditation  in  which  the 
Woman  converses  with  Dante",  certainly  deserves  to  be  classed 
as  poetry  on  this  account.  The  poem  goes : 

"Dante  discovered 
That  the  cause  of  my  beloved. 
That  the  single  cause  of  all  things. 
Is  the  beautifulness  of  God, 
Because  that  God,  in  goodness, 
Wills  to  manifest  that  beauty. 

Written  as  prose,  the  sentence  undergoes  no  appreciable 
rhnhmic  alteration.  Mr.  T.  S.  Gregory  discovers  that  "Mrs. 
Clifton's  free  rhythm  is  capable  of  exquisite  music";  but,  like 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  not  all  ears  will  detect  it. 

The  failure  of  Charister  as  a  communication  of  experience  is 
due  to  a  conflict  in  Mrs.  Clifton's  mind  between  the  didactic  and 
the  poetic.  Her  poetic  experience  is  theological,  and  theology  is 
in  the  main  concerned  with  ideas,  not  with  things.  But  poetry 
uses  language  to  communicate  experience,   not  ideas.      Poetry, 
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therefore,  employi  the  mott  intimate  uaodadre  qoalhiei  ctf  wtwdt 
and  pajn  special  attention  to  their  seniible  nature — that  is,  the 
■onnds  of  the  loiind  tymlx^  and  the  aaiociated  images  and 
emotions — as  well  as  to  the  nnivcisal  ideas  the  words  symbolize. 

Mts.  Qifton  has  made  the  mistake  of  using  the  ideas  themsdrei 
as  ooonten.  In  order  to  try  to  express  the  poetical  ejqierience 
she  derives  from  theological  abstractions  she  has  recooise  to 
capital  letters  in  the  attempt  to  infnae  some  emotion— the  nlti- 
mate  device  of  defeat. 

The  failure  is  at  root  a  failure  in  meuphor.  for  it  is  metai^ior, 
with  its  insight  into  what  is  common  to  the  diverse,  which  enables 
the  abstract  to  be  transmuted  to  the  concrete  and  thos  is  the 
very  stuff  of  poetry. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  totally  nnillnfninaring  metaphor : 

''Thomas  of  Aquin 
y/ixh  soul  sailing  in  search 
Of  all  far-tropic  tmths, 
Anchored  of  Aristotle, 
Chartered  of  Christ, 
That  Thomas  said  .  .  .  etc." 

At  times  the  metaphorical  straining  attains  the  ludicrous ; 

"The  Heavenly  Minds 
Swarmed  round  the  Hivid  Wisdom. 
From  the  honey-sweet  Wit 
Came  the  conception  of  the  combey  cell." 

Mrs.  Clifton  has  evidently  read  but  not  assimilated  Hopkins; 
and  she  has  conversed  with  Dante  by  persuading  him  to  use  her 
own  language — an  unfamiliar  tongue. 

Donne  is  Donne,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  appraisal.  The 
nineteen  Holy  Sonnets,  written  in  a  sort  of  "dark  night",  ate 
briefly  and  adequately  introduced  by  Hugh  I'Anson  Fausset,  and 
embellished  with  four  engravings  by  Eric  Gill.  It  is  Mr.  GiQ  in 
an  unaccustomed  Dor^esque  mood,  which  does  not  sit  veiy 
comfortably  on  him  :  but  the  engraving  "Thou  hast  made  me^ 
drives  home  its  point  with  terrible  directness. 

Both  these  boob  are  beautifully  printed  and  produced  by 
Messrs.  Hague  &  Gill,  the  Donne  being  the  first  use  in  England 
of  the  Bunyan  face.  The  editions  are  limited  to  250  and  500 
copies  respectively. 

E.  D.  M. 
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Oscar  WUdt.  B7  Frank  Harris,  (Constable,  ioj,  net.) 
Oscar  WihU :  Jfie  Man  :  The  Artist.  By  Boris  Brasol.  (Wil- 
liams &  Norgate.  i6j.  net.) 
Whatever  else  there  is  to  be  said  about  Harris's  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  it  being — to  use  the 
words  applied  by  Harris  to  the  Queensbeny- Douglas -Wilde 
scandal — a  "squalid  story".  Wilde's  weakness,  however,  distasteful 
as  it  is  in  itself,  is  handled  by  the  author  as  tactfully  as  is  conceiv- 
ably possible,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  one  reads  the 
book  :  "What  has  hitherto  prevented  its  publication  in  Great 
Britain  ?"  Mr.  Shaw  answers  the  question  for  us  on  pp.  xsxvi  and 
jlii  of  his  admirably  cool  and  temperate  preface,  which,  like  many 
other  prefaces,  should  be  read  aftei,  if  not  before  and  after,  the 
work  itself.  Speaking  of  Wilde's  biographers,  Mr,  Shaw  says  of 
Harris  that  "for  the  purpose  of  telling  Wilde's  story  both  artistic- 
ally and  sanely,  he  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  He  loved 
and  admired  Wilde,  bnt  always  on  this  side  idolatry",  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  this  opinion,  the  only  palpable 
flaw  being  that  Harris  continually  complains  of  Wilde's  unjust 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  society,  while  failing  to  bring  forward 
iny  grounds  for  his  complaint. 

To  understand  the  tragedy  of  Wilde's  life,  it  is  enough  to  reflect 
on  the  implied  consequences  of  some  of  his  own  sayings.  "The 
artist's  view  of  life  is  the  only  possible  one,  and  should  be  applied 
to  everything,  most  of  all  to  religion  and  morality."  Then  a 
remark  at  which  we  cannot  help  but  smile :  "Cavaliers  and 
Puritans  are  interesting  for  their  costumes  and  not  for  their 
coavictions."  To  the  Daily  Chronicle's  attack  on  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray  as  "a  poisonous  book",  etc.,  its  author  rephed  : 
"It  is  poisonous,  if  you  like ;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  also 
perfect,  and  perfection  is  what  we  artists  aim  at." 

As  a  work  of  biographical  literature,  this  "Life"  is  solidly  good, 
ind  it  is  not  without  its  flashes  of  humour,  but  it  is  perforce  a 
"squalid  story".  Mr.  Brasol's  opinion  of  Harris  as  Wilde's  bio- 
grapher may  be  learnt  from  the  jacket  of  his  volume,  where  wc 
read  that  "Frank  Harris  evolved  a  character  as  indecent  as  it  is 
fictional"  ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  this  accusation  is  made,  for 
Brasol's  portrait  of  the  "ill-starred  apostle  of  beauty"  is  in  essen- 
tials much  the  same  as  Harris's.  Mr.  Brasol's  work  begins  by 
giving  promise  of  being  a  far  deeper  study  of  the  man,  but  as  it 
proceeds  our  expectations  are  belied.  Wilde  is  introduced  very 
ibly  as  "the  person  who,  even  at  the  price  of  public  ridicule,  was 
to  carry  the  protest  against  Victorian  conventionalism  to  its 
bitter  end",  but  it  is  not  long  before  we  again  find  the  man 
presented,  not  as  a  leader  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  but  as  an 
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indiridual  wrecked  hy  -rice — not  that  our  tpapaxhj  ia  not  arouied 
hy  Mr.  Bratol't  expotttioii  of  the  fatal  influence  exerted  on  ^^Ide 
in  hit  Toath  hy  hu  amoral  parents  and  hy  hia  school,  the  apiiit 
of  which  wai  alien  to  his  nature.  WUde  as  a  writer  b  dealt  with 
in  detail  bat  rather  unevenly ;  thus  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  vrtit  is  admitted  to  be  a  tedioos  play — Ftra,  Catholic 
leaders  will  powibly  be  interested  in  the  chapter  "Athens  versos 
Rome".  Valuable  features  of  the  book  are  the  illiutrationB,  the 
bibliography,  and  the  three  indexes.  E.  F.  P. 

JFtlsh  Border  Cnmtry.    By  P.  Thoresby  Jones,  M.A.    (Bataford. 

7j.  6d.  net.) 
Tbs  only  drawback  to  this  admirable  book  is  that  it  is  likdy  too 
well  to  fulfil  the  author's  wish  to  make  the  Welsh  border  country 
better  known.  In  that  country,  from  Chepstow  to  Llangollen 
and  from  Hereford  to  Talgarth,  Anglo-Welih  country  life  goes 
on  relatively  prosperously  and  niupoiled ;  the  decent  life  of  these 
people  is  more  important  than  the  recreation  and  ddectation  of 
holiday-makers,  and  too  many  of  England's  rural  people  are  already 
parasitic  on  town  visitors  and  spoiled  by  town  ways  of  f^'ipking 
and  doing.  May  it  be  long  before  the  inn  at  Llanthony — ^I  mean 
the  Abbey  Hotel,  not  the  Half  Moon — succumbs  to  bathrooms  ! 

Topographical  writing,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  t^ncemed 
a  great  deal  with  scenery,  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  welL  Mr. 
Tlioresby  Jones  does  it  excellently,  and  he  is,  moreover,  really  an 
expert  on  the  ground  he  covers :  his  book  would  be  readable 
even  without  the  129  photographs — photographs  so  good  that 
they  made  the  present  reviewer  very  homesick.  Mr.  Jones  has 
sometimes  a  pleasantly  ironical  manner  ("The  Cholmondeley 
monuments,  mid-Victorian — one  ia  by  G,  F.  Watts — are  some- 
times admired"),  and  an  occasional  prejudice  peeps  out  cheerfully, 
but  only  the  most  opinionated  reader  would  want  to  argue  viih 
so  well  informed  and  reliable  a  guide  (though  admirers  of  Owain 
Glyndwr  will  have  to  make  an  act  of  self-restraint).  He  seems  to 
know  every  inch  of  a  very  beautiful,  and  in  parts  very  complex, 
country. 

Once  again  the  admiring  reviewer  has  to  register  amazement  at 
how  Messrs.  Batsford  can  produce  their  "Face"  and  "Herit^" 
series  at  p.  6d.  T.  O.  P. 

7ht  Jewiib  Contribution  to  Civilization.    By  Cecil  Roth.     (Mac- 

millan.     fs.  6d.  net.) 
If  we  have  in  mind  the  Judaic  origin  of  Christianity  we  m^ 
claim  that  all  that  is  noblest  in  European  civilization  is  derived 
from  the  Jews.    Dr.  Roth,  however,  b  concerned  mainly  with  other 
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upecta  of  the  Hebraic  contribution  to  the  west  European  order 
ind  shows,  with  numerous  examples  and  abundant  evidence,  what 
in  important  part  Jews  have  played  in  learning,  discovery,  liter- 
itore  and  the  arts,  in  medicine,  in  economics  and  in  public  life. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  have  been  most  orthodoi  in 
their  religious  belief  have  brought  the  more  abundant  and  the 
more  typical  gifts  to  mankind.  They  have  been  foremost  in 
matters  of  natural  learning,  intellectual  progress  and  humanitarian 
efforts,  for  their  religion,  being  fundamentally  true  and  teaching 
ihem  to  love  their  neighbours,  encourages  the  pursuit  of  learning 
ud  of  good  works ;  and  because  many  Christians  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  nobler  faith  that  they  possess  the  Jews  have  often 
acclled  them  in  doing  good.  Undoubtedly  the  most  attractive 
figarcs  described  by  Dr.  Roth  are  those  who  have  been  Jews  by 
tux  and  Christians  by  conviction,  those  who  have  combined  the 
best  of  the  Old  Law  with  the  values  of  the  New. 

At  a  time  when  the  Jew  is  being  grievously  calumniated  it  Is  a 
good  tiling  to  have  this  book.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  cannot 
be  read  in  those  countries  where  the  attack  on  the  Jew  is  fiercest ; 
these,  as  Di.  Roth  clearly  proves,  owe  perhaps  more  than  others  to 
the  race  which  they  now  seek  to  exclude.  E.  Q. 

Of  Conversion.  By  Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  A  translation  of 
the  Anchin  manuscript  with  notes  by  Watkin  Williams. 
(Bums  Gates  &  Waslibourne.  2s.  64.  net.) 
The  manuscript  which  Dr.  Williams  has  translated  and  annotated 
is  part  of  the  "earliest  and  most  comprehensive  Corpus  Bernar- 
dinum  known  to  us,  and  comes  from  the  Abbey  of  Anchin,  a  house 
of  Black  Monks  near  Douai  (hence  its  description  as  "Douai  372"), 
ind  was  written  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  St.  Bernard, 
probably  before  1180".  It  is  the  longest  sermon  of  St.  Bernard 
known  to  us,  and  is  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Paris.  Its  contents 
are  a  mighty  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  the  audience's  conduct. 
St.  Bernard  succeeded  sufficiently  well  to  gather  twenty  monastic 
vocations  as  a  first  harvest. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  sermon  has  a  particular  interest  for 
the  study  of  the  religious  outlook  and  spirituahty  of  that  particu- 
lar period  and  of  St.  Bernard.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  social 
argument,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  life  of  Christ,  there  is  no  appeal 
to  the  Church  and  her  mystic  sacramental  life — -all  the  arguments 
are  psychological  and  moralistic.  The  texts  of  Holy  Scripture 
with  which  the  sermon  is  saturated  are  also  exclusively  psychological 
and  moralistic,  I  only  state  a  fact.  The  translation  is  perfect  and 
the  notes  bear  vritncss  to  an  enviably  rich  classical  erudition. 

DoM  Theodore  Wesseling. 
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7ht  SinggU/or  tht  Dmnbt  Mid  tbt  Littlt  Entnu.    Hj  Robo- 

Machny.  (Alleii  &  Unwin.  lu.  6d.  net.) 
Mx.  Machxat  hu  a  remaibble  capacity  for  diipaBrionate  nar 
rative.  He  ii  eminently  the  recorder  of  contempoiaiy  hiitor^ 
at  distinct  from  the  man  whose  primary  aim  it  b  to  make  a  readabi 
or  exciting  book.  Mr.  Machray  dealt  with  the  hittory  of  thi 
Little  Entente  from  its  foundation  in  1920-41  until  1939  ii 
a  prerioos  volume ;  in  the  present,  he  brings  it  np  to  the  aomme 
of  1938.  The  same  order  and  precision,  tiie  same  minute  com 
mand  of  facts,  the  same  refusal  to  pass  judgment  or  to  aQow  hi 
writing  to  be  coloured  by  his  personal  sympathies,  is  to  be  fount 
here.  Like  his  book  on  the  Poland  of  Pilsndski,  these  works  on  thi 
Little  Entente  provide  an  invaluable  source  of  reference  for  thi 
student  of  European  affairs. 

The  Little  Entente  it  now  no  more.  Czechoslovakia,  its  kada 
u  disrupted  ;  Benes,  its  prime  mover,  is  an  exile.  Thete  will  bi 
no  third  vtdume ;  had  Mr.  Machray  deferred  pntdication  foi 
three  months,  he  might  have  summed  up.  It  is  a  measure  of  thi 
rapidity  with  which  events  in  Europe  now  move  that  he  deddec 
to  close  hb  narrative  in  July,  1938.  The  German-Czech  sitnaoot 
was  then  acute,  but  nevertheless  the  statesmen  of  the  Littk 
Entente  were  as  far  from  anticipating  the  events  of  the  autumi 
as  they  were  from  anticipating  the  Anschluss  when  the  yeai 
opened.  But  the  struggle  for  the  Danube  has  not  ended  at  onct 
with  the  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Little  Entente  wai 
not  originally  formed  as  a  barrier  to  German  domination,  and 
therefore  its  end  does  not  mean  that  the  German  Drang  nacb  Ostn 
can  proceed  unobstructed.  It  was  formed  by  the  Snccessoi 
States  to  preserve  Hungary  tn  the  crippled  condition  in  whicl 
she  was  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  Ilie  denial  to  the  Magyan 
of  a  due  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Danube  basin,  and  thi 
attempt  to  initiate  a  period  of  economic  co-operation  on  ai 
unequitable  political  basts,  was  i  major  disaster.  The  Littli 
Entente  has  failed  because  it  was  not  genuinely  an  instrument 
for  achieving  the  common  good,  but  a  device  for  maintaining  ai 
ascendency.  All  of  the  post-war  settlement  has  succeeded  01 
failed  in  proportion  as  it  avoided  or  fell  into  the  same  mistak. 

J.  M.  D. 
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Pius  the  Eleventh 

WITH  a  serene  swiftness  not  uncharacteristic  of  the 
whole  career  of  Pius  XI — Raptim  Transit  was  his 
chosen  device — one  of  the  greatest  pontificates  of  modern 
times  has  come  to  its  close.  Amid  a  chorus  of  praise, 
far  the  work  done  and  for  the  ideals  that  animated  the 
worker,  more  universal  than  anything  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, even  the  greatest  of  them,  ever  knew,  the 
stately  rites  of  the  papal  funeral  have  been  accomplished. 
And  if  panegyric  be  always  out  of  place  at  the  obsequies 
of  Catholics,  banned  indeed  by  the  Canon  Law,  there 
are  obvious  exceptions  to  every  rule  and,  moreover,  there 
lies  upon  us  all  the  duty,  in  elementary  gratitude,  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  detailed  accomplishment  of 
diese  last  seventeen  years  of  ceaseless  endeavour,  years 
in  which,  during  every  waking  moment,  all  the  powers  of  a 
great  mind  and  an  unusually  energetic  personality  were 
lent  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  to  the  service  of  us  his  children. 


The  simplest  way  in  which  briefly  to  reconstruct 
the  tableau  of  all  that  varied  effort  is,  perhaps,  to  relate 
it  to  the  ideal  which  the  Pope  himself  publicly  announced 
as  the  star  by  which  he  had  set  his  course.  In  the  very 
first  encyclical  of  the  great  series  that  was  to  mark 
his  reign,  he  recalled  that  Pius  X  had  pledged  himself  to 
"the  Restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ",  and  Benedict  XV, 
elected  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  World  War,  to  "Recon- 
ciUarion  in  Peace".  In  December  1922,  four  years 
after  the  famous  armistice,  peace  though  solemnly 
inscribed  in  the  treaties  was  in  reality  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  the  new  Pope  pledging  himself  as  the  leader  of  all  who 
sought  peace,  devoted  himself  thereby  to  the  day's  most 
imminent  problem.  It  was  because  "Pius  is  a  name  of 
peace"  that  he  called  himself  Pius  XI,  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace  he  was  to  give  the  whole  energy  of  his  pontifical 
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action.    The  one  only  way  to  peace,  this  first  encyclical  : 

E reclaimed,  was  through  the  reign  of  Christ ;  men 
olding  faithfully  to  the  teaching,  the  commandments 
and  the  example  of  Christ,  in  matten  of  public  life 
no  less  than  in  their  own  individual  private  Uvea.  : 
In  a  universe  so  ordered  the  Catholic  Qiurch  would  ; 
play  its  appointed  part  without  hindrance,  defendii^ 
the  rights  of  God  over  men  and  over  society  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  men  themselves.  His  enim  cait- 
tinttur,  quod  hrevi  dicimus,  Regnum  Christi.  And,  using 
the  succinct  phrase  to  mark  his  own  goal,  the  Pope, 
making  clear  his  contenuon  that  only  in  such  an  ideal 
state  of  things  could  the  peace  of  Christ  come  into 
existence  and  flourish,  pledged  himself  to  strive  for  that 
peace  through  the  establishment  of  that  reign.  Id 
maxime  conUntiotu  studehimus,  facem  Christi  in  regno 
Christi,  quatrere. 

Eight  years  later,  in  one  of  the  most  triumphant 
moments  of  the  pontiiicate,  Pius  XI,  in  like  epigrammatic 
style,  emphasized,  once  more,  the  spiritual  basis  of  all  his 
endeavour,  the  wholly  spiritual  nature  of  his  anriedes. 
The  Lateran  Treaties  had  been  signed  and  in  a  phrase 
the  Pope  summed  up  their  effect  and  his  own  aim : 
"We  have  given  back  God  to  Italy  and  Italy  to  God." 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  striking  occasions  on 
which  Pius  XI  chose  to  declare  his  fundamental  loyalty, 
the  primacy  of  the  spiritual,  and  to  remind  the  world, 
and  Catholics  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  for  spiritual 
ends  that  the  Church  is  created  and  that  greater  facility 
in  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  greater  security  in  the 
possession  of  spiritual  goods,  is  the  one  continuous 
aim  of  all  papal  policy.  But  hardly  a  month  of  the 
pontificate  went  by  without  some  cogent  reminder  of 
this  truth,  provoked,  it  might  be,  by  some  special 
problem  of  the  hour  or  some  notable  anniversary  of 
public  or  private  importance. 

In  this  insistence  on  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual, 
in  his  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Christ's  rule  over 
human  society,  Pius  XI  is,  of  course,  far  from  b^g  a 
unique  figure  among  the  Popes.  In  this  they  all  agree. 
This  insistence  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  form  (^ 
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©ntifical  messages  urbi  et  orbi.  But  in  an  hour  when, 
aore  than  in  most,  it  needed  to  be  known,  and  in  an 
lour  when,  more  than  in  most,  it  was  actually  ignored 
ad  denied  a  hearing,  in  an  hour  when  everywhere  the 
piritual  had  been  very  deliberately  obscured,  its  value 
ommonly  taken  as  proven  null,  nihil  fervulgatius  ^uam 
ma  sempitema,  and  when  the  one  universal  thought 
ns  the  satisfaction  of  the  material  after  the  hard  priva- 
ion  of  war,  Pius  XI,  with  the  indifference  of  the  saint 
0  the  tone  of  his  auditory,  with  the  simplicity  and  the 
oarage  of  the  prophets  of  old,  and  with  all  the  inexorable 
karity  of  the  thinker,  traced  each  of  the  day's  many 
b  to  man's  neglect  of  God,  to  man's  expulsion  of  the 
[nritual  from  the  public  Ufe  of  society  and  to  man's 
mewed  dedication  of  himself  to  "the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
be  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  Ufe".  With  Pius  XI 
his  matter  of  the  dethronement  of  Christ,  in  regard  to 
he  public  life  of  the  world,  has  been,  unceasingly,  the 
irimary  anxiety  of  his  pontificate.  His  whole  action  is 
iirected  to  a  restoration,  and  around  this  idea  of  restora- 
ion  the  endlessly  varied  creations  of  his  reign  all  centre. 
No  one  who  has  worked  through  the  whole  series  of 
he  letters  of  Pius  XI,  seventeen  huge  volumes  of  the 
tcta  Apostolicae  Sedis,  or  indeed  through  all  those  of 
aajor  importance,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  great 
tructure'  of  related  ideas  which  they  present.  They 
re  monumental  witness  to  the  Pope's  possession  in  the 
lighest  degree  of  the  essential  ruler's  gift,  the  practical 
atelljgence  perfected  by  Prudence.  Pius  XI  fearlessly 
nvisages  the  re-forming  of  every  part  of  the  Catholic 
)rganism.  The  laity,  the  religious  orders  of  men  and 
.'omen,  the  active  orders,  the  contemplative  orders, 
he  clergy,  the  schools,  seminaries,  universities,  the 
lersonnel  of  the  foreign  mission,  their  methods,  their 
pirit,  the  Catholics  of  non-European  stock,  the  Catholics 
if  non-Latin  rites — there  is  not  a  single  phase  of  Catholic 
ctivity,  not  any  one  particular  section  of  the  Catholic 
"ody  which,  in  these  years,  has  not  come  for  special 
onsideration  before  the  diligent  well-organized  mind 
if  Pius  XI,  and  has  not  benefited  from  some  special 
ction  of  his  patient  strength  of  will. 
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The  main  aim  of  Has  XI,  the  reconveruon  of  dnHza-  t 

don  to  Christ,  is  not  a  task  reserved  to  a  special  religious  : 

order,  nor  indeed    to    the  general    clerical  body,  but  i 

something  to  which  the  whole  Church  is  called.  Catholic-  j 

ism  most  ereiywhere  work  actively  upon  the  milieu  in  ; 

which  it  is  set.     Every  Catholic  must  colUborate  with  ^ 

his    divinely    appointed    chief,    the    local    bishop,    and  ^ 

catholicize    his    own    immediate    surroundings.      This  ; 

is  what  has  come  to  be  called  Catholic  Action,  the  ^ 

apostolic  spirit  of  Catholicism  everywhere  active,  "sub-  ■' 

duing  all  things  to  Christ",  a  spirit,  primarily,  which  ^ 

animates   every   Catholic   and   only   secondarily   those  ^ 

clubs  and  societies  in  which,  in  ways  that  vary  from  ;, 

one  country  to  another,  the  movement  is  in  course  of  , 

being  embodied.    And  such  clubs  or  societies  exist,  first  ;: 

of  all,  to  form  the  Catholic  for  his  apostolic  work.     The  ^ 

Pope  takes  for  granted  the  layman's  good  will  and  hii  , 
sohd  formation   in   virtue.      These    are    essential    pre- 
requisites.    But,    as  the    work    progresses,    the    worker 

needs  an  ever  deeper  understanding  of  that  which  he  . 

is  offering  to  the  non-Christian  world,  the  Faith,  that  , 

is  to  say,  and  of  the  technique  of  its  explanation  and  ^ 

defence.     Also,    man    being   a   social  animal,   and    the  ~ 

CathoUc  being  but  a  single  cell  of  a  great  body,  the  I 

active  apostolate  will  be  sounder  if  the  apostles  are  united  ' 

in  groups  than  if  the  work  was  no  more  than  the  un-  ^ 
co-ordinated  effort  of  so  many  individuals. 

Catholic  Action  is  the  layman's  movement,  but  its  ■_ 

success   presupposes   a   laity  adequately  trained  and  in  Z 

some  measure  specially  organized.     Tne  chieft  of  the  ' 

movement  are,  everywhere,  the  bishops.     Never  again  - 

will  the  Church  have  to  face  the  trouble  that  came  ~ 

of  an  extra-diocesan,  extra-hierarchical  Cathohc  organiza-  ' 

tion  where  the  effective  direction  of  organized  Catholic  ., 

activity   passed   to   elected   committees   of   clergy   and  _. 

laity  whfle  to  the  bishops  as  such  was  reserved,  in  ' 
practice,  a  mere  role  benedicendi  et  consecrandi.  And  in 
their  own  sphere,  in  all  that  involves  a  choice  of  tech- 
nique, or  the  working  of  the  technique  suitable  to  the 
particular  professional  or  social  milieu  of  the  group 
concerned,  these  loyal  and  instructed  laity  are  to  be 
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allowed   their  natural  autonomy.    Catholic  Action  is 
not  meant  to  be  controlled  as  the  old-fashioned  Children 
of  Maiy  were  controlled  hy  the  parish  clergy.    The  lay- 
man is  not  here  organized  by  the  priest  to  stand  bv  uitil 
the  priest  gives  hun  orders  what  to  do.     The  layman 
ii  sdf -organized  to  act  in  his  own  sphere  with  his  own 
SBtonomyy  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop.    And  as  a 
iaison  omcer  the  bishop  is  to  appoint  the  clerical  assis- 
;   tmts — ^priests   specially  chosen   for   the   delicate   task, 
;    expert  consultants  to  whom  the  layman  can  confidently 
[   turn  for  information  and  advice.    Upon  the  way  these 
f   derical  assistants  perform  their  delicate  task,  says  Kus  XI, 
I   iH  win  ultimatdy  turn. 

It  is  evident,  from  its  nature,  that  Catholic  Action 
^  cannot  be  a  political  party,  and  for  minds  that  cannot 
>  lee  that  things  cannot  act  except  according  to  their 
aature,  it  should  be  sufficient  guarantee  against  the 
political  character  of  Catholic  Action  that  the  Pope 
iko  is  its  creator  has  everywhere  discouraged  those 
CaidioKc  parties  which,  a  generation  ago,  were  a  leading 
iatore  in  the  political  life  of  every  Catholic  country. 
Efcry  where  Pius  XI  has  done  his  best  to  make  it  clear 
diat  Catholicism  as  such  has  no  politics.  Whatever 
pditical  means  are  in  themselves  good  and  lawful  the 
Church  will  welcome  as  aids  to  promote  its  spiritual 
mission.  But  the  Church  under  Pius  XI  refused  to  tie 
itself  to  anv  one  set  of  political  solutions  as  steadfastly  as 
the  Church  under  Leo  XIII  declined  to  be  tied  to  the 
approval  of  any  one  special  form  of  government.  Catholic* 
im  is  neutral  as  between  good  political  solutions  just  as 
Catholicism  is  neutral  in  face  of  lawful,  but  conflicting, 
ifstems  of  government.  The  former  things  are  passed 
maay — and  Pius  XI  did  not  wait  for  crisis  to  announce 
k{  tUs  truth,  but  anticipated  disaster,  abolishing  (as  far 
A  n  the  Pope  can  be  said  to  have  such  power)  Catholic 
si  Wrdes,  and  providing  Catholic  Action  to  train  all 
bl  Catholics  to  be  intelligently  Catholic  in  their  citizenship 
bl  mhout  committing  them  at  all  to  the  fluctuations  of  a 
bl  pttty  system.  And  the  existing  laws  that  forbid  priests 
a;|  to  take  any  part  in  political  life  have  been  administered 
bl  with  increasing  strictness. 


I 
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It  v.'A8  principally  to  this  newly  inspired  Catholidsm 
that  Pius  XI  looked  for  the  reconqnest  of  dvilization  for 
Christ,  and  particularly  for  the  recovery  of  those  masses 
of  working  people  whose  loss  to  the  Church,  he  once 
explicitly  declared,  was  the  outstanding  failure  of 
nineteenth  century  Catholicism.  It  is  the  apostles 
in  Catholic  Action  who,  in  their  own  way  and  amongst 
their  own  fellows,  will  make  known  the  Social  Teachmg 
of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  two  great  ktters, 
Rerum  Novarum  of  Leo  XIII  and  Quadragesima  Anno 
of  Pius  XI  himself.  Indeed,  the  Pope  went  so  far  as  to 
say  this  popularizing  of  CathoUc  social  teaching  is  the 
main  work  before  CathoUc  Action  in  this  generation. 

The  contribution  of  Pius  XI  to  that  social  teaching  was 
of  the  very  first  importance.  He  insisted,  as  against  those 
of  his  children  whom,  from  their  practical  disobedience, 
he  stigmatized  as  "modernists  in  morals",  that  the  social 
question  is  in  radice  a  moral  question.  The  Pope's  teach- 
ing is  CathoUc  doctrine,  his  directions  bind  in  con* 
science.  The  declarations  of  Leo  XIII  were  renewed, 
developed,  clarified.  Controversies  among  Catholics 
as  to  Uie  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Living  Wage 
were  decided.  SociaUsm,  examined  anew,  was  con- 
demned anew  in  the  sense  in  which  Leo  condemned  it. 
FinaUy  Pius  XI,  describing  in  language  of  more  than 
Papal  reaUsm  the  criminal  activities  that  are  accepted 
features  of  the  modern  financial  systems,  condemned  them 
unsparingly.  The  whole  body  of  this  teaching  is  marked 
by  an  evident  understanding  of  the  difficulties  that  Ue  in 
the  way  of  its  realization. 


CathoUc  Action,  as  a  practical  programme,  pre- 
supposes a  general  educational  renaissance,  and,  once 
again,  the  mind  of  the  Pope  does  not  shrink  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  him.  In  one  of  the  three 
major  encycUcals  of  his  reign,  Divini  lUius  Magistri, 
the  principles  and  the  theory  of  true  CathoUc  education 
are  elaborately  analysed  and  defended,  and  in  their 
Ught  the  modern  secular  ideal  is  criticaUy  rejected.  It 
various  decrees  to  the  superiors  of  the  reUgions  orden 
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QbUgation  to  give  an  ever  better  training  to  all  their 
ects  in  the  fondamental  Sacred  Doctrine  is  ceaselessly 
lied.     With  his  habitual  frankness  the  Pope  declares 

ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  is  the  great 
on  the  Catholic  life  of  the  so-called  Catholic  peoples, 
to  control  and  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  revived 
istian  Doctrine  Confraternities  he  established  a 
ial  central  bureau  at  Rome.  To  the  contemplatives 
iddressed  the  same  urgent  message,  reminding  them 
lie  great  truth  that  no  one  can  ascend  to  the  heights 
rayer  who  does  not  systematically  deepen  the  founda- 
s  of  his  religious  knowledge. 

his  same  practical  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
nrledge  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pope's  eidiortations  to  the 
K^iial  clergy,  in  the  two  letters  addressed  to  them, 
one  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  priest 
the  other,  Jd  Catholici  SacerdotH^  some  years  later. 
I  to  be  seen  in  the  crearion  of  a  Pontifical  Academy 
idences  that  numbers  among  its  members  the  most 
inguished  scholars  of  the  day,  chosen  irrespective  of 
onality  or  religion.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  such  letters 
hat  which  celebrates  the  centenanr  of  the  canoni- 
on  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  or  the  fifteen  hundredth 
iversary  of  the  birth  of  St.  Augustine — letters,  alas, 
too  little  known,  masterly  summaries  of  the  role  of 
«  great  saints  and  of  their  present-day  importance 
ill  of  us — and  in  such  acts  as  the  canonization  of 
ertus  Magnus.  We  can  recall  also  the  creation  of 
e  Cardinals  of  learning",  Mgr.  Baudrillart,  the  rector 
ie  Catholic  University  in  Paris,  Mgr.  Mercati,  the 
>e's  successor  as  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
r.  Tisserant,  the  library's  vice-prefect.  Finally  there 
he  constitution  Deus  Scientiarum  Dominus  which  in 
I  reorganized  the  whole  system  of  the  different 
holic  universities,  altering  the  requirements  for  degrees 

everywhere  raising  the  standard  of  studies  and  of 
'hing. 

^o  exorcise  this  great  plague  of  a  Catholicism  that 
gnorant  the  Pope  everywhere  strove  to  found  new 
irersities,  better  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  Catholic 
x>ls  of  every  kind.     In  all  the  many  Concordats 
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concluded  during  the  men—that  in  effect  broo^t  about 
a  reconstruction  of  Cauolicism  over  half  Europe — ^the 
liberty  of  Catholics  to  found  Catholic  schools  and  to 
control  the  religious  character  of  those  schools  is  every- 
where safeguarded.  And  along  with  this  edacatioiul 
liberty  the  Concordats  guarantee  the  liberty  of  Cathdic 
Action  and  the  Catholic's  right  to  organize  in  the  pnrsoit 
of  CathoUc  Action. 


The  picture  of  IMus  XI  which  the  bare  recital  of  such 
activities  conjures  up  is  perhaps,  most  immediately,  that 
of  an  unusually  gifted  organizer  and  administrator,  a 
man  with  unerring  vision,  a  keen  eye  for  a  system's 
weaknesses,  and  endless  capacity  for  the  hoots  of  desk 
work  that  such  a  part  necessitates.  And,  in  point  of 
£act,  the  memory  of  the  Pope's  immense  writing  table 
and  the  ordered  masses  of  books  and  papers  that  covered  it, 
reviews  and  newspapers  in  half  the  languages  of  Europe, 
with  sUps  in  the  Pope's  own  hand  to  mark  the  needed 
passages,  is  something  permanent  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  ever  saw  it.  But  administration,  overseeing, 
TO  in-iKoiritv  was  but  the  body  of  the  papal  life,  and 
for  soul  it  had  the  simple  priestly  vocation  of  Don 
Achilles  Ratti,  now  functioning  to  the  fuU. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  consolations  of  modem  Catholic- 
ism that  the  Catholic  not  only  looks  to  see  the  priest  in 
the  Pope,  but  sees  the  priest  there  immediately.  No 
account  of  Pius  XI  would  do  justice  to  the  great  career, 
no  account  would  really  explain  the  career,  which  failed 
to  sec  the  Pope  first  of  all  as  a  pastor  of  souls,  or  which 
failed  to  take  into  account  his  directly  spiritual  activities. 
There  are,  for  example,  to  be  chronicled,  the  canonization 
of  some  thirty-five  saints,  and  the  beatification  of  nearly 
six  hundred  other  servants  of  God,  and  on  each  of 
these  occasions  some  practical,  topical,  spiritual  message 
has  gone  to  the  whole  church  from  its  earthly  head. 
There  have  been  the  several  jubilees.  There  have  been 
the  various  great  letters  commemorating  such  events  in 
Church  History  as  the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Ephesus, 
the   centenaries  of  St.   Francis  of  Assisi,   St.  Thomas 
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Aquinas,  and  St.  Augustine  and  many  others  with  these. 
There  has  been  the  great  letter  Mens  Nastra  on  the  practice 
of  making  retreats  and  the  singularly  beautiful  letter  on 
the  Catholic  priesthood  already  mentioned.  And  there 
must  also  be  mentioned  here  the  great  papal  reaffirma* 
don  of  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual  contained  in  that 
panegyric  of  the  contempladye  life  the  bull  UmbratiUm 
addressed  to  the  Charterhouses  of  the  world. 

It  is  against  such  a  background  as  this,  '^the  daily 
care,  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  that  the  more  spectacu- 
lar events  of  the  pontificate  must  be  seen.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  papal  concern  about  Russia  and  Mexico  and 
Spain,  and  the  source  of  all  the  letters  and  diplomatic 
activity  going  out  ceaselessly  from  the  Vatican  in  r^ard 
to  those  hnds.  Here  is  the  final  reason  for  the  Lateran 
Treaties  and  the  point  from  which  must  be  studied  the 
long^su«Fcring  papal  patience  with  the  ruler  of  the 
German  people. 

Neither  Mussolini  nor  Hitler  is  popular  in  this 
country,  and  with  our  customary  patronizing  indifference 
to  such  subtle  differences  as  those  which  distinguish,  one 
from  another,  the  non-English  peoples  of  the  world, 
these  two  potentates  are  still  often  cursed  in  terms  of 
each  other.  And  so  the  supposed  papal  attitude  to 
Mussolini  was  at  one  time  often  used  as  proof  of  a  papal 
approval  of  Hitler,  or  seen  as  part  of  a  general,  supposed, 
papal  sympathy  with  "Totalitarianism"  as  such.  To 
understand  the  policy  of  Pius  XI  towards  this  new 
phenomenon,  the  democracy  bred  tyrannoSy  it  is  necessary 
to  study  carefully  the  papal  action  through  seventeen 
years  in  such  widely  different  states  as  Mexico,  Spain, 
Germany  and  Italy.  It  will  be  seen  that  nowhere  has 
the  Holy  See  departed  from  its  age-long  principles  that 
ie  facto  governments  are  to  be  obeyed  so  long  as  they 
remain  de  facto  governments,  and  so  long  as  what  they 
command  is  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals,  that  the 
iniquities  incident  to  anti-Christian  administrations 
are  to  be  borne  vdth  the  aid  of  the  supernatural,  the 
Catholic  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Nero,  facing  fines,  prison 
and  death  itself,  where  necessary,  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ.     Where  Rome  has  been  faced 
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with  the/df/  accompli  of  a  saccesafol  aimed  riung  against 
sach  anti-religious  tyranny,  and  the  consequent  liberation 
of  Catholics  and  Catholicism,  she  has,  under  Pins  XI, 
shown  her  wonted  prudence,  refusing  to  pronounce  in 
the  purely  political  issue  as  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, while  gladly  acknowledging  the  right  to  live  now 
accorded  to  Catholicism  by  the  one  party.  And  in  all 
the  protests  against  the  tyranny  in  Spain  during  the 
years  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  Pope  showed  an 
astonishing  patience  of  language  and  a  most  scupulous 
care  not  to  call  in  question  the  legaHty  of  the  government 
responsible  for  these  legal  iniquities.  The  acts  of 
Pius  XI  in  regard  to  Mexico  and  Spain  are  perhaps  his 
highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Catholic  posterity  as  a 
Pope  called  upon  to  demonstrate  in  act  the  validity 
of  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  relation  of  state  and  con- 
science. For  in  both  cases  it  was  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  passion  that,  deahng  with  Catholics 
passionate  by  race,  and  maddened  not  infrequently  by 
the  scenes  of  martyrdom  and  outrage  they  had  witnessed, 
the  Pope  had  to  act.  He  lauded  the  heroism  of  the 
martyrs,  he  consoled  the  survivors,  he  encouraged  those 
still  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  he  taught  Christian 
truth  dispassionately. 

With  regard  to  Italy,  and  to  the  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  the  new  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal,  it  needs  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
essential  document  is  not  the  Lateran  Treaty  properly 
so  called,  but  the  Concordat  by  which  the  Italian 
Government  gave  to  Catholicism  in  Italy  a  juridic  and 
administrative  freedom  such  as  it  had  not  known  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  great  achievement 
was  that  the  dead  hand  of  the  State  was  now  lifted  from 
the  Church,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  Catholic- 
ism in  Italy  has  the  chance  of  working  out  its  own 
salvation  unhampered  by  State  interference.  To  secure 
this  Pius  XI  gladly  sacrificed  the  lawful  claims  of  the 
papacy  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  States  of  the 
Church.  And  he  courageously  entered  into  that  ex- 
tremely delicate  business,  the  permanent  establishment 
of  political  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Fascist 
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jpower.  To  understand  his  courage,  and  all  that  Pius  XI 
inew  to  be  invbbed  in  his  act,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
careful  survqr  of  the  rise  of  the  Fascist  power  and  the 
Pope's  acute  criticism  of  the  defects  in  its  nature,  that 
are  contained  in  numerous  public  letters  and  allocutions 
published  during  the  eight  years  before  the  Treaties 
were  negotiated.  If  th^  are'  carefully  studied,  and 
then  the  Treaties,  and  next  the  thunderous  protestations 
of  the  enordical  letter  Non  Abbiamo  Bisagno  written 
in  the  crisis  of  103I9  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  the 
independence  of  tne  Holy  See  is  as  absolute  today  as  it 
was  oefore  the  Treaties  were  signed.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  head  of  the  Italian  State  knows  this  well, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  it 
otherwise* 

That  Don  Achilles  Ratti  was  intensely  Italian 
and  ardently  patriotic  is  evident  to  anyone  who  knows 
CYen  the  outlines  of  his  early  career,  and  it  is  evident,  too, 
that  this  flame  shone  bright  behind  whatever  references 
Pins  XI  had  to  make  to  his  native  country  or  to  his  own 
people.  And  in  this  respect  his  position  as  Pope  was 
txmnd  to  be  more  delicate  than  that  of  such  predecessors 
as  Leo  XIII  or  Pius  X,  who  were  mature  men  by  the 
time  Italian  unity  was  achieved,  and  for  whom,  inevitably, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  first  and  foremost  the  political 
expression  of  an  unnatural  alliance  between  cosmopolitan 
Liberalism,  as  expressed  in  men  of  Italian  race,  and  a 
cosmopolitan  atheism  even  less  congenial  to  the  Italian 
character.  The  difficult  moment  for  Pius  XI  came 
(luring  the  Abyssinian  war.  The  patriotism  of  the 
now  Uberated  Italian  Catholics  flamed  as,  with  con- 
siderably less  justification,  in  a  better  informed  time  and 
with  much  greater  practical  political  freedom,  the 
patriotism  of  the  Enghsh  Cathohcs  had  flamed  once  the 
assault  on  the  Boer  Republics  began  thirty  years  earlier. 
Far  too  many  of  us  here  forgot,  as  we  shuddered  to  see 
Italian  bishops  enthusiastic  for  the  war,  the  like  enthusi- 
asm we  too  once  had  shown.  But  whatever  the  tempera- 
ture of  Italian  patriotism  the  Pope  kept  his  head  and 
managed  to  combine  steady  and  explicit  loyalty  to 
principles  with  such  tact  in  their  expression  that  none 
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could  accuse  him  erf  an  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
political  management  <rf  Italy.  Aa  the  wOTld  b  con- 
stituted today  the  H0I7  See  can,  pubUcly,  do  one  thing 
only  in  the  intematicHial  field  unless  it  is  spKifically 
asked  to  arbitrate  by  the  contending  parties.  That  one 
thing  is,  whenever  there  is  danger  of  war,  to  recall  the 
great  moral  principles,  to  insist  that  they  bind  the 
consciences  of  the  statesmen  and  rulers,  and  to  endeavour 
to  win  a  hearing  for  them  before  national  sentimentalism 
has  drowned  the  intelligence  of  the  nations  concerned  in 
floods  of  patriotic  emotion  and  considerations  of  "honour'*. 
This  the  papacy  has  consistently  done.  It  is  the  great 
^oiy  of  Benedict  XV  to  hare  fixed  for  all  time  the 
pattern  of  papal  action  in  sach  difficult  circamstantM 
by  his  marvdlonsly  preserved  "neutrality"  during 
the  years  of  the  World  War.  Pius  XI  showed  himself 
a  worthy  successor  and  heir  to  the  great  Pope  of  the  war 
by  his  action  during  the  Abyssinian  crisis,  firmly  main- 
taining this  neutrality,  even  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a 
crisis  in  Italy  that  might  have  destroyed  all  that  he  had 
so  lately  a(^eved.  And  to  any  candid  observer  the 
events  of  1935-1936  served  to  prove,  no  less  surely 
than  the  crisis  of  1931,  that  the  Pope  who  made  the 
treaties  of  1929  with  Mussohni  had  not  one  jot  abated 
the  practical  independence  of  his  ofiice. 


It  is  time  to  examine  a  httle  more  closely  what 
manner  of  man  Pius  XI  was,  what  was  his  "natural" 
and  what  were  the  forces  that  shaped  his  titanic,  some- 
what awe-inspiring  personality.  Felix  qui  fotuit  rerun 
cognoscere  causas,  and  far  from  me  be  the  presumption 
to  do  more  than  describe  some  circumstances  of  the 
early  Ufe  of  Pins  XI  and  surest  that  they  had  a  permanent 
formative  effect. 


Pius  XI  came  of  vigorous  stock.     His  forebears  were 

g;asants  from  the  hard  mountain  country  of  the  Alta 
rianza  and  textile  workers  in  silk  factories  of  the  villages 
of  the  Lombard  plain  around  Milan.     When  he  was 
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bom,  one  of  five  children,  his  father  managed  just  such  a 
small  factory  in  the  little  town  of  Desio.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life  were  not  indeed  that  almost 
primitive,  peasant  poverty  which  the  child  knew  who 
was  one  day  to  be  Pius  X.  But  it  was  evidently  a  home 
where  money  was  always  scarce,  and  thrift  in  the  smallest 
matters  a  primal  necessity.  We  know  that  the  Pope's 
father  was  hard  put  to  it  not  to  take  one  boy  away  from 
school  so  soon  as  the  next  was  ready  for  it.  One  of  the 
Pope's  brothers  followed  his  father  into  the  silk  industry 
and  two  others  found  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
railway  company,  one  of  then  rising  to  become  station- 
master  at  the  great  Stazione  Centrale  of  Milan.  The 
father  hved  long  enough  to  see  him  ordained  priest,  the 
mother  survived  another  forty  years  nearly  and  died  with 
her  priest  son  away  in  far-off  Poland,  the  Pope's  envoy 
10  the  nascent  Polish  state. 

The  chief  influence  in  his  life,  once  his  vocation 
to  the  priesthood  was  clear,  was  that  of  his  priest-uncle 
Don  Damiano  Ratti,  a  fine  type  of  man,  shrewd,  tough, 
large-hearted,  liberal-minded,  a  good  administrator  and 
one  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune,  in  the  troubled  days 
of  the  disputes  between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Holy  See,  to  retain  the  confidence  both  of  his  bishop  and 
of  the  government.  It  needs  no  imaginative  invention 
to  conceive  what  effect  the  contact  of  this  personality 
had  upon  the  adolescent  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  indeed  he 
was  as  a  father,  the  practical  corrective  such  a  character 
supplied  to  any  tendency  in  the  youthful  speculative 
intelligence  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  concrete.  And 
the  intimate  association  with  this  priest  who  contrived 
to  be  patriotically  loyal  to  Casa  Savoia,  who  was  born  in 
the  fatal  year  of  the  first  Lombard  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Austrian  yoke  and  who  could  recall  not  only  the 
victorious  year  of  Magenta  and  Solfcrino,  which  battles 
ivere  waged  while  the  young  Achilles  still  lay  in  his  cradle, 
but  the  brief  glory  of  the  Cinque  Giornati  and  the  final 
defeats  of  1848  ;  the  intimate  association  with  a  sacerdotal 
patriotism  forged  amid  such  memories  was  surely  not 
without  its  permanent  effect  on  the  young  cleric  who 
was  one  day  as  Pope  to  reconcile  Ghibeline  and  Guelf. 
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Don  Ratd's  seminaiy  yean  passed  in  a  monotony 
of  quiet  and  orderly  success.  An  excellent  stadent, 
precodously  grave  perhaps,  and  a  model  of  observance, 
so  agree  all  ue  accounts  we  have  of  him.  At  twenty- 
two  his  archbishop — another  reputed  '^liberal"  influence 
— sent  him  to  the  newly  restored  Lombard  Colle^  in 
Rome  and  shortly  after  this  he  was  ordained  priest. 
This  was  in  1879,  the  year  of  Newman's  cardinalate,  the 
first  months  of  the  glorious  rdgn  of  Leo  XIII,  the 
creator  of  that  modem  papacy  which  under  Kus  XI 
was  to  achieve  so  much,  the  papacy  that  held  notlung 
human  to  be  alien  from  its  interests,  since  the  whole  oi 
nature  is  destined  to  be  perfected  by  grace.  In  the 
tonic  air  of  this  CathoHc  restoration  Don  Achilles  lived 
three  well-filled  years,  crowned  not  merely  with  his 
three  doctorates  of  philosophy,  theology  and  law,  but 
with  a  much-prized  presentation  to  Leo  XIII  as  a 
student  of  the  revived  scholasticism  who  promised  much 
indeed.  Neither  Pope  nor  student  knew  it  when  they 
met,  but  the  one  was  to  crown  with  Studiorum  Ductm 
the  Aetemi  Patris  of  the  other.  And  then,  after  this 
meeting  whose  historical  significance  was  so  completely 
veiled,  the  young  priest  went  back  to  Milan,  not  to  see 
Rome  again  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and,  apparently,  to  be 
lost  from  sight  to  all  that  high  direction  there  enthroned. 

Don  Ratti  was  twenty-five  when  he  returned  to  Milan. 
It  was  to  be  his  home  until  his  fifty-sixth  year.  In  the 
life  he  led  during  the  intervening  thirty  years  we  shall 
surely  find  the  forces  that  made  Pope  Pius  XI.  Those 
forces  were  twofold.  The  natural  man  was  formed  by 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  the  career  of  a  doctor  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  the  spiritual  man  by  the  round  of 
duties  that  centred  on  his  appointment  as  chaplain  to  a 
Milanese  convent. 


The  doctors  of  the  Ambrosiana  have  the  duty  not 
only  of  attending  to  the  learned  wants  of  the  learned 
clientele  who  make  use  of  that  august  institution,  but  of 
editing  and  publishing  the  vast  store  of  its  manuscripts, 
each  doctor  Dound,  as  by  rdigious  profession,  to  some 
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personal  specialization,  Singula  Stnguli  as  the  device  of 
the  founder,  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  describes 
the  calling.  Don  Ratti's  special  work  was  the  preparation 
of  a.  new  critical  edition  of  the  j4cta  of  the  bishops  of 
Milan,  a  collection  of  all  the  canons,  decrees,  and  pro- 
nouncements of  all  kinds,  through  fifteen  hundred  years, 
of  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  city  which  for  a  time  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  city  of  St. 
Ambrose  in  the  fourth  century  and  of  St,  Charles  in  the 
ii.'cteenth.  The  task  called  for  a  very  universal  scholarly 
equipment,  skill  in  paleography,  and  in  that  technical 
critique  called  diplomatique,  skill  in  languages,  and  in  the 
niceties  that  distinguish  the  same  language  in  different 
centuries  and  in  different  places.  It  called  for  a  know- 
ledge of  social  history,  for  a  knowledge  of  theology  of 
course,  and  for  a  real  grasp  of  the  principles  of  law,  of 
civil  law  as  well  as  of  canon  law.  It  was  a  task  to  occupy 
a  man  for  a  life-time,  and  a  task  in  the  course  of  which 
a  really  good  stock  of  general  knowledge  must  grow  to 
encyclopaedic  proportions.  So  it  was  with  Don  Achilles 
Ratti,  and  when  later  he  made  his  beginnings  of  public 
life,  in  the  nunciature  at  Warsaw,  and  still  more  in  the 
supreme  place  at  Rome,  his  omniscience  was  a  ceaseless 
source  of  wonder  to  the  highly  trained  staff  who  were 
his  assistants.  For  not  only  was  Pope  Pius  XI  seemingly 
omniscient,  but  his  knowledge  was  drawn  from  sources, 
it  was  organized  and  immediately  available,  and  it  was  a 
knowledge  where  the  primary  facts  were  always  dis- 
tinguished from  the  secondary  and  the  relative.  The 
Pope  never  completed  his  great  edition  of  the  j4t:ta 
Ecclesiae  Mediolanensis.  He  brought  out,  in  three  great 
volumes,  that  earned  him  a  special  brief  of  praise  from 
Leo  XIII,  the  Acta  of  St.  Charles,  the  classic  episcopal 
organizer  and  reformer  of  modern  times,  and  the  Acta 
of  the  bishops  who  followed  St.  Charles.  And  he  all  but 
completed  the  researches  for  the  still  greater  labour 
of  the  centuries  between  St.  Charles  and  St.  Ambrose. 
.And  these,  some  day,  some  other  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian 
will  no  doubt  give  to  the  world,  as,  after  the  death  of  the 
great  scholar  who  was  his  master  at  the  Ambrosian, 
Antonio  Ceriani,  Don  Achilles  Ratti  prepared  for  the 
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press  the  dead  scholar's  definitiTe  edition  of  the  Ambxooan 
missal. 

With  the  mentioo  of  Ceriani  we  come  to  the  second 
great  personality  to  influence  the  formation  of  Pius  XI 
^-one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  in  the  foondation  of 
critical  oriental  scholarship,  a  fine  Grecian  and  Hebrust, 
and  a  priest  of  massive  character.  It  was  Ceriani  who, 
a  vacancT  occurring,  bade  the  yoimg  professor  of  theology 
in  the  duocesan  seminary — for  such  at  that  moment  in 
[888  Achilles  Ratd  was — apply  for  the  distinguished 
post  of  doctor  in  the  library.  And  for  the  nineteen  years 
that  followed  Ceriani  became  to  the  priest  of  thirty  and 
forty  what  Don  Damiano  Ratti  had  been  to  the  clerical 
student.  It  u  not  easy  in  the  official  Acta^  which  is  the 
principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Popes  until  loi^ 
after  they  are  dead,  to  descry  the  human  side  of  these 
great  figures.  But  whoever  will  turn  to  anything  that 
treats  of  the  great  friendship  between  these  two  scholars, 
separated  indeed  in  age  by  a  generation,  will  find  in 
every  page  of  the  record  touching  evidence  of  the 
deeply  affectionate  nature  of  the  future  Pius  XI.  When 
Ceriani  died  his  pupil  succeeded  to  his  place.  Year 
by  year  he  led  a  pious  pilgrimage  of  friends  to  Ceriani's 
grave  in  his  distant  native  village,  and  upon  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  to  the  great  scholar  in  the  library  itself 
he  pronounced  a  very  fine  panegyric  of  the  man  and  his 
achievement.  One  passage  calls  for  quotation  for  the 
eloquent  testimony  it  is  to  the  really  lovable  side  of  the 
Pope  who  is  gone  : 

Mi  pare  de  rivederlo,  come  tante  volte  in  quasi  vent'  anni  di 
vita  convissuta,  ritto  in  piedi  dietro  a  quel  tavolo  onnai  famoio 
cotne  lui,  la  persona  leggennente  incurvata  non  taoto  dagli  anni 
quanto  dall'abito  di  un  lavoro  assiduo,  faticoso  e  paziente,  un 
libra  in  mano,  praprio  quella  sua  mano  assuta  e  robusta  di  vero 
lavoratore,  la  zimana  (sol  per  brevissima  stagione  da  lui  dimessa), 
scendente  con  bella  negligenza  dalle  ampie  e  valide  spalle,  la 
canizie  balzante  in  cespugli  vivaci  di  sotto  la  modesta  berretta  a 
incorniciare  d'argento  quella  vasta  e  bella  fronte,  quel  viso  in  tntti 
i  suoi  tratti  cosi  fine  e  vigoroso,  cosi  buono  ed  arguto,  dallo  agnardo 
sempUce  e  profondo,  dal  labbro  casto  ed  eneigico.  .  .  .  Oh  'la 
cars  e  buona  imagine  patema  !  .  .  . 
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In  this  rqfmUic  of  letters  Don  Ratti  lived  for  almost 
irty  years,  at  Milan  first  of  all  and  then  for  five  years 
Rome,  when,  as  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  he 
ached  what  is  surehr  the  summit  of  the  librarian's 
ireer.  And  during  these  years  there  poured  from  his 
Bsy  pen  a  ceaseless  succession  of  learned  monographs, 
sviewsy  expositions  of  texts,  aimouncements  of  dis- 
iveries,  and  popular  journalism  of  a  learned  sort  that 
mched  the  history  of  the  Milanese  church,  and  every 
base  of  Italian  life,  literature  and  art  through  fifteen 
ondred  years.  Rarely  indeed  has  there  been  not  only 
>  learned  a  Pope,  but  a  Pope  of  so  universal  a  culture. 
t  was  the  fnut  of  a  lifetmie's  hard  work  by  a  man 
osscssed  of  unusual  gifts  and  an  unusual  capacity  for 
sing  his  gifts.  The  dzy  after  his  election  the  Osservatare 
l§mamo  published  the  bibliography  of  his  literary  pro- 
ioction.     It  filled  three  columns. 


The  long  connexion  between  Pius  XI  and  the  nuns  of 
he  Institute  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle  b^an  when  he 
etumed  to  Milan  a  young  priest  of  twenty-nve,  with  all 
is  academic  distinctions  fresh  upon  him.  ^^This  will 
«  your  parish,"  the  archbishop  said  as  he  appointed  him 
heir  chaplain,  and  a  very  active  and  busy  parish  priest 
\t  showed  himself.    The  Cenacle  Convents  are  meant 

0  be  everywhere  centres  of  an  intense,  directly  spiritual 
ipostolate.  The  main  activity  is  the  provision  of 
etreats  for  women  and  of  facilities  for  instruction 
Q  Christian  Doctrine.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  nuns 
:entres  round  two  main  pivots,  the  daily  recitation  of 
he  divine  office  and  the  daily  exposition  of  the  Blessed 
iacrament.  When  Don  Achilles  Ratti  first  made  the 
icquaintance  of  the  Cenacle  it  had  been  established  only 

1  very  short  time  in  Milan.  It  had  the  good  fortune 
JO  possess  as  its  superior  one  of  those  truly  remarkable 
vomen  vnih  whom,  from  time  to  time,  most  of  these 
eligious  societies  are  blessed.  And  in  this  ^shrewd, 
apable  French  religious,  well  formed  in  the  religious 
tfe  and  possessing,  with  the  spirit,  the  fullness  of  the 
pedal  technique  of  her  order,  the  young  Achilles  Ratti 
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met  the  thiid  of  the  great  forces  that  shaped  hii  character, 
something  greater  than  anything  he  Had  hitherto  en- 
coimtered.  He  met  the  very  spirit  of  Ignatins  LofoU, 
and  his  humanist,  renaissance  mteUigence,  and  indeed 
his  whole  sonl,  anima  natitraliur  Ignatiana,  leapt  tt>  the 
embrace. 

As  chaplain  to  these  nuns  Don  Ratti  every  day  said 
Mass  for  them,  and  every  afternoon  gave  Benediction. 
He  also  entered  into  the  work  of  their  special  apostolate. 
Year  by  year  he  prepared  classes  of  first  communicants, 
preached  the  daily  sermon  on  Our  Lady  during  May  and 
the  daily  sermon  on  the  Sacred  Heart  during  June. 
Every  month  he  gave,  regularly,  three  or  four  "days  of 
Recollection*'.  He  preached  an  annual  noveoa  in 
preparation  for  Pentecost.  He  directed  a  confraternity 
of  ChUdren  of  Mary  that  met  monthly  and,  a  special 
work  of  his  own  creation,  a  guild  of  schoolmistresses. 
He  had  a  weekly  class  in  Christian  Doctrine  and  a  weekly 
class  in  Apologetics.  And  he  frequently  preached 
at  the  various  domestic  events  that  marked  the  progress 
of  the  community's  life,  clothings,  professions,  renewals  of 
vows  and  the  rest.  All  this  for  thirty  years  and  more. 
The  sum  total  of  this  labour  is,  like  everything  one  has 
chronicled  about  Pius  XI,  massively  impressive.  And 
all  this  endless  sermonizing  and  teaching,  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  recall  it  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  vmtten 
remains,  was  marked  by  the  characteristic  note  of  solidity. 
The  foundation  of  it  all  was  Christian  Doctrine.  Here 
was  no  clever  juggler  presenting  his  own  personality  in 
a  mask  of  interesting  spiritual  speculation.  There  was 
no  question  of  using  his  opportunity  to  "push*'  the 
latest  "mystic"  nostrum,  or  the  latest  short  cut  to 
sanctity.  The  modem  fad  that  sets  the  woold-be 
"spiritual"  to  become  expert  in  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
baore  he  really  knows  the  ten  commandments,  would 
have  found  litde  help  from  the  Milanese  Cenacle  while 
Achilles  Ratti  sat  in  tlie  cathedra  of  the  retreat  preacher. 
Simple,  lengthy  discourses,  in  which  the  gospel  was 
expounded,  man's  need  of  God,  man's  wealmesses,  the 
remedies  man  must  use,  a  grave,  earnest  piety  that 
shunned  all  appearance  of  singularity,  such  was  his  habit 
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What  the  spirit  was  that  directed  the  preacher 
irough  all  these  years,  and,  directing  him,  formed  him, 
iveryone  can  divine,  once  everyone  knows  that  these 
luns  of  the  Cenacle  not  only  follow  a  rule  constructed 
[or  them  by  Jesuits  after  the  pattern  of  the  rule  of  the 
Society,  but  were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  themselves 
^ving  retreats  according  to  the  system  of  St.  Ignatius. 
rhe  whole  raiion  d^itre  of  the  Cenacle  nun,  in  the 
atentions  of  those  who  founded  the  Institute,  was 
a  teach  souls  to  pray,  and  to  regulate  their  hves,  along  the 
ines  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  What,  to  the  best  of 
lis  power,  and  with  a  continual  study  of  the  instrument 
le  used,  Pius  XI  was  doing  all  these  years  at  the  Cenacle 
*a3  what  is  the  fundamental  occupation  of  every  Jesuit 
iie  world  over,  the  regulation  of  his  own  life  and  the 
iirection  of  others  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
)f  St,  Ignatius.  To  the  Pope's  understanding  of  this 
ipirit  there  are  many  testimonies.  There  is  the  mono- 
graph, written  while  at  the  Cenacle,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
lis  own  discovery  that  St.  Charles  Borremeo,  inventing 
:he  device  of  clergy  retreats,  and  building  a  house  where 
Jiese  could  be  given,  had  these  retreats  ordered  on  the 
lines  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  There  are,  later,  the 
ieveral  papal  letters,  such,  for  example,  as  the  famous 
Meditantibus  Nobis  to  the  Jesuit  General,  on  the  occasion 
jf  the  centenary  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
rhe  encyclical  on  retreats,  Alens  Nostra,  already  mentioned, 
A'here  the  special  method  of  St.  Ignatius  is  given  a 
singularly  definite  preference  over  all  others,  and  the 
iaint  is  made  the  patron  of  the  whole  work  of  retreats 
throughout  the  Church. 

The  known  affection  of  Pius  XI  for  the  Society,  the 
mccession  of  important  Catholic  works  he  committed  to 
ts  members,  like  the  known  preference  for  his  own 
Milamsi,  has  much  more  than  personal  preference  behind 
it.  Tasks  needed  doing  and  the  Pope  wanted  to  be 
assured  that  there  would  always  be  men  competent  for 
the  work,  and  that  these  could  somehow  be  rapidly 
mobilized.  And  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  he  found  a  whole 
corps  of  speciaHsts  who  could  adapt  themselves,  tech- 
nicians prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fill  gaps  and,  if 
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need  be,  spend  tbdr  lives  fining  gaps.  This  u  an  idealized 
picture  of  Jesuit  efficiency,  and  Jesuits  vdio  read  this  will 
be  the  first  to  smile  at  it.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is 
rafiicient  troth  in  it  to  show  why  this  pope,  v^ose  own 
spirit  was  so  aldn  to  that  of  the  Sodety,  so  readily  tamed, 
in  his  simple  direct  desire  that  a  job  shonld  be  done,  done 
now  and  dcate  once  and  for  all — ^and  never  tnmed  in 
vain — to  the  Jesuit  General  for  the  handyman  he  needed. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  new  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  for 
which  a  staff  must  rapidly  be  found,  sometimes  a  hnndred 
typists  who  undentood  Latin  to  copy  documents,  where 
lack  of  copies  was  delaying  the  pr<^ess  of  a  great  causa 
beatificatienis.  The  Pope  soon  came  to  him  in  all  emer- 
gencies as  to  the  one  sure  source,  to  the  man  who  never 
was  not  able,  and  so  to  the  exasperation  of  a  few,  and  to 
the  no  doubt  mingled  amusement  and  dismay  of  those 
most  intimately  coQcemed,  the  papal- Jesuit  co-operaticm 
became  a  feature  of  the  pontificate. 

How  far  any  Jesuit,  even  the  highest^  infiutnced  Pius  XI 
is  another  question.  He  was  a  ruler  with  many  coun- 
sellors, and  his  desire  for  infonnation  was  as  wide  as  his 
needs,  and  his  willingness  to  gather  information  was 
infinite.  But  rightly  or  wrongly  his  decisions  were  his 
own.    That,  no  man  will  doubt  who  ever  saw  him. 

As  Pope  the  one-time  chaplain  of  the  Cenacle  more 
than  once  publicly  thanked  God  for  the  great  grace  of 
these  quiet,  well-filled  years.  They  had  been  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  and  for  spiritual  development. 
The  contact  with  living  souls,  he  declared,  preserved  him 
from  the  deformity  that  comes  of  too  close  contact  with 
the  fossil  souls  which  books  are.  And  the  Cenacle  was 
responsible  for  something  else,  "We  could  not  know," 
Pius  XI  declared,  on  the  day  he  ofHcially  proclaimed  the 
heroicity  of  the  virtue  of  the  Foundress  of  the  Institute, 
"that  this  essential  activity  of  the  Cenacle  and  of  its 
daughters  for  the  formation  of  souls,  for  the  restoration 
and  the  deepening  of  Christian  life,  its  collaboration,  not 
only  subordinate  to  but  co-ordinate  with,  the  work  of 
the  priesthood.  We  could  not  then  know  that  all  this 
really  constituted,  was  in  its  essence  and  most  perfectly, 
a    beginning  of    that    Catholic   Action    which,    much 
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later,  was  to  have  so  large  a  place  in  Our  cares  and 
in  Our  will." 


There  yet  remains  to  be  set  down,  in  this  analysis, 
wmething  of  the  early  experiences  of  Pius  XI  as  a  prac- 
rical  man  of  affairs.  He  was  Pope  for  seventeen  years 
ind  a  librarian  for  thirty.  Between  these  two  periods 
came  the  truly  rapid  three  years  that  saw  the  dim  figure 
of  the  scholar- priest  emerge  from  the  hidden  life,  pass 
with  surprising,  meteoric  brilliance  across  the  stage  of 
public  life,  through  the  nunciature  at  Warsaw  to  the  See 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  the  scarlet  of  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
The  agent  of  that  transformation  was  of  course  Benedict 
XV,  to  whose  notice  as  a  possibly  successful  man  of  affairs, 
in  a  business  that  called  for  real  organizing  gifts  and  a 
capacity  for  sustained,  intelligent,  personal  drudgery, 
Mgr.  Ratti  had  come,  not  merely  through  the  general 
reorganization  of  the  Vatican  Library  which  he  had  slowly 
begun  to  take  in  hand,  but  through  the  despatch  with 
which  he  executed  some  task  of  preparing  a  report  on  a 
huge  mass  of  documentation  from  Russia.  But  the 
successive  archbishops  whom  the  scholar  had  served  in 
Milan  had  not  been  unaware  of  these  gifts,  and  they  had 
used  them  to  the  full.  Don  Ratti  had  been  for  years  a 
diocesan  official  engaged  in  confidential  work  ;  he  had 
been  the  archbishop's  chosen  agent  more  than  once  to 
negotiate  the  dehcate  matter  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  municipal  authorities,  and  in 
the  riots  that  marked  the  great  strike  of  1898  it  was  his 
intervention  that  saved  the  liberty  and  the  lives  of  the 
Capuchin  Friars,  falsely  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  on 
the  "red"  side.  If  despite  all  this  Don  Ratti  scarcely 
made  any  progress  in  the  cursus  honorum  this  was  not  for 
any  lack  of  episcopal  gratitude.  He  remained  a  hidden 
jnd  undecorated  personage  because  since  his  entry  into 
the  Ambrosian  he  had  been  an  Oblate  of  St.  Charles,  a 
body  of  secular  priests  that  originated  with  the  great 
archbishop  himself,  pledged  to  serve  the  bishop  wherever 
he  chose  to  employ  them,  living  under  a  rule,  though  not 
under  vows,   and   pledged   against  such  recognition   as 
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derical  hoDooTB.  It  wM  onlf  iriicB,  «t  fif^,  Dca  Ratti 
becaone  Jhefect  of  like  Ambroum  that  with  this  office 
he  received  his  first  step  in  the  wodd  of  paUic  fame. 
Later,  on  his  socceeding  to  the  Vaticaii  Libraiy,  he 
hecaiDf,  again,  as  it  were,  «fi»fiuUf  a  Canon  (rf  St.  Ftter's 
and  a  Protonotaiy  Apostofic  It  was  as  nnndo  to  Poland 
that  he  was  oomsecxated  aidibiAop.   He  was  ihea  62. 


HowwinhistcHyj^acel^iisXI  ?  Undonbtedfy  amtrng 
the  greatest  of  the  Popes.  **Yoo  are  heir,  Ikfy  Father," 
said  Cardinal  VamratdU  to  him,  presenting  die  good 
wishes  of  the  Sacred  CoIl^e  on  the  day  of  his  coronatkm, 
**to  the  magnamnii^  of  Pins  IX,  to  the  wisdcnn  of 
Leo  XIII,  to  the  firmness  of  Pitts  X,  to  the  charity  of 
Benedict  XV."  And  that  inheritance  he  learet  enridied 
a  hnndredfold  to  lus  successor.  He  had  not  indeed  the 
personal  charm  of  bonhomie  that  marked  Pius  IX,  but 
with  greatness  of  soul  he  had  an  indefinitely  greater  gift 
of  mlership.  He  lacked  the  brilliance  of  Leo  XIII,  was 
perhaps  Italian  in  his  touch  where  Leo  was  Roman,  but 
in  his  great  encyclicals  he  showed  himself  truly  that  other 
Pope's  heir,  and  it  was  Leo  XIII's  name  that  was  con- 
stantly on  his  lips  whenever  he  had  to  treat  of  any  single 
aspect  of  the  Catholic  Church's  relation  to  the  civilization 
of  today.  Pius  XI  had  all  the  firmness  of  Pius  X  and,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  he  had  it  in  greater  degree.  His 
reforms  have  not  so  immediately  or  so  directly  affected 
the  daily  lives  of  Catholics,  but,  despite  a  ponrificate 
marked  by  domestic  storms  and  crisis,  ne  leaves  nothing 
behind  to  be  healed  by  his  successor.  Pius  XI  was  better 
served  by  his  subordinates  than,  in  some  important 
respects,  was  the  saintly  Pius  X.  It  was  Benedict  XV,  in 
the  first  place,  who  made  it  possible  for  Achilles  Ratti  to 
be  fapamle,  and  he  is  said  to  have  foretold  to  the  newly 
created  cardinal  his  approaching  high  destiny.  It  was 
but  simple  justice  to  this  singularly  under-appreciated 
Pope  that  Cardinal  Vanutelli  singled  out,  as  his  most 
evident  characteristic,  charity,  the  greatest  virtue  of  all. 
And  to  the  charitable  mission  of  Benedict  XV  Pius  XI 
was  truly  a  faithful  heir  and  executor. 
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That  Pius  XI  had  his  critics  among  Catholics,  that 
there  were  those  who  had  their  own  opinions  as  to  his 
policies  and  his  methods,  is  doubtless  true.  No  Pope 
would  claim  an  infallibility  beyond  what  is  divinely  given. 
But  what  the  Church  as  a  whole  felt  about  the  momentous 
activity  of  those  seventeen  years  was  recorded  with  a 
clarity  beyond  all  doubt  when,  in  the  shortest  conclave 
for  centuries,  and  with  a  quasi- unanimity,  the  cardinals 
chose  as  his  successor  his  own  closest  collaborator,  and 
when  that  successor,  breaking  an  old  convention,  chose 
to  call  himself  Pius  XII,  In  the  conclave  of  1939  Pius  XI 
has  received  the  supreme  human  ratification  of  all  he  was 
and  all  he  strove  for,  the  final  grateful  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Church  he  governed  so  long.  May  his  great 
joul  rest  in  peace. 

Philip  Hughes. 


Anscar  VONIER 

MY  first  perstmal  ccmtact  with  Abbot  Antcar  Voni^ 
was  in  Ma7  1927,  at  the  end  of  a  railway  joom^ 
from  Rome  to  Sabiaco.  I  was  introduced  to  him 
outside  the  little  railway  station  and  after  a  few  moment! 
we  were  sharing  a  earozza  for  the  long  drive  up  into 
the  hills  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Scholaatica.  My  bnnness 
there  was  to  present  a  petition  to  the  General  Chapter 
for  the  afiUiation  of  the  Caldey  commnnity  to  the 
Cassinese  Congregation  of  the  PrimitiTe  Obsemnce, 
and  I  was  in  a  somewhat  terrifying  darkness  as  to  what 
sort  of  reception  would  be  given  both  to  myself  and 
to  my  petition.  I  waited  tactfully  for  the  Abbot  to 
open  the  conversation.  It  was  not  opened !  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  during  the  whok  of  that  memorable 
drive,  and  only  after  some  years,  when  I  got  to  know  him 
intimately,  was  I  able  to  understand  how  easily  hit  mind 
could  become  so  absorbed  in  some  matter  occupying  his 
attention  that,  for  the  time  being,  his  companion  would 
cease  to  exist.  When,  however,  we  alighted  from  our 
rickety  carriage  to  pass  through  the  gateway  of  the  old 
abbey  he  came  back  to  earth  again  and  I  had  my  first 
experience  of  that  beautiful  and  all-satisfying  smile 
which  at  times  seemed  to  transform  his  face,  and  I  was 
content  to  forget  the  painful  impressions  of  that  long 
and  silent  drive.  During  the  next  few  days  I  was 
obhged  to  face  a  sub-committee  of  the  Chapter,  with 
Abbot  Vonier  as  its  chairman,  in  order  to  answer  questions 
and  make  good  my  petition.  On  that  occasion,  and  at  all 
meetings  in  more  recent  times  which  I  have  attended  widi 
the  Abbot,  I  was  conscious  in  him  of  a  notable  power  of 
concentration  on  the  matter  under  discussion,  with  an 
almost  intuitive  grasp  of  essentials — and  a  curions 
want  of  attention  to  all  irrelevant  matter — which  must 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  capacity  for 
arriving  at  and  formulating  decisions  with  an  astonishing 
ease  and  simplicity.  His  Latin  formulas  for  the  sub- 
sequent official  documents  were  invariably  the  admiration 
of  all  concerned.  I  was  only  a  transient  Prior  in  those 
days  of  that  Chapter  at  Subiaco,  and  little  realized  that 
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it  would  be  my  privilege  to  work  with  him  as  Abbot  some 
years  later  in  the  foundation  of  the  English  Province  of 
the  Congregation  to  which  I  was  making  my  petition. 

The  immediate  preparation  for  his  work  as  Abbot  was  a 
terrible  experience,  but  the  shipwreck  in  which  his  own 
Abbot  was  drowned  and  he  was  saved  brought  out  to  an 
intense  degree  characteristics  which  persisted  throughout 
his  life.  There  was  a  tranquillity  of  soul  and  body  which 
enabled  him  to  go  quietly  to  his  cabin,  find  the  one 
available  hfe-belt,  bring  it  to  his  Abbot  and  then  go  off 
to  tKe  bows  of  the  ship  to  occupy  himself  with  giving 
absolution  to  the  hundreds  of  steerage  passengers  who 
were  huddled  there,  frantic  with  fear.  Many  of  them 
stampeded  past  him  to  their  death,  in  their  panic  bUnd 
to  the  fact  that  the  stem  to  which  they  were  hurrying 
was  subsiding  beneath  the  sea.  The  young  monk  himself 
was  nearly  throwTi  overboard  when  the  deck  on  which  he 
had  been  walking  lipped  to  an  impossible  angle  ;  but  he 
managed  to  pull  himself  up  and  continued  his  spiritual 
ministrations  to  all  those  within  reach  ;  many  of  these 
immediately  slipped  overboard  and  were  drowned  before 
two  small  ships  eventually  came  to  the  rescue  of  those 
who  remained.  For  ever  after  there  was  absent  from 
him  all  sense  of  worry — it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
Abbot  Vonier  losing  his  head  in  an  emergency — and  he 
always  retained  that  keen  sense  of  proportion  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  values  which  was  such  an  important 
asset  in  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  great  work. 

Father  Anscar  returned  to  his  monastery  in  Devon- 
shire and  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Abbot 
Boniface  Natter  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Buckfast  by  his 
brethren.  When,  through  the  shipwreck,  this  young 
man  of  thirty  had  been  brought  violently  into  contact 
with  death  he  found  himself  much  more  concerned 
with  life,  the  life  of  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  was 
absolving.  So  too,  as  a  young  Abbot,  finding  himself 
confronted  with  death  in  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  abbey, 
he  is  again  concerned  with  hfe,  the  bringing  to  life  of 
those  mouldering  ruins. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  Buckfast  was  an  abbey  of  the 
French  Province  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation,  and  so  it 


remained  until  jnft  07er  s  Tor  before  hii  dasdi.  The 
monks  had  come  origiiia%  from  the  monastery  of 
Pierre-que-Vire,  settling  in  Deroiuhife  after  their 
expulsion  from  France.  Tbcy  had  coane  mth  a  splendid 
tradition  of  Benedictine  monastidsm  inspired  t^  thdr 
founder,  F^  Mouard,  and  in  those  earlf  dafi  hfe  was 
very  hard,  with  a  rigorous  disciptine  whioi,  for  eompie, 
allowed  for  recreations  txHy  at  very  rare  intervals.  Many 
years  ago  Abbot  Vomer  realized  that  for  a  Benedictine 
tonndation  to  succeed  in  a  f<^eisn  land  it  must  adapt 
itself  to  its  new  surroundings  ana  to  the  character  and 
temperament  of  the  coontiy  of  its  ad<^tion;  and 
consequently  it  was  his  settled  policy  to  conform  to  the 
best  traditions  of  English  Benedictine  Monastidsm.  It, 
therefore,  brought  him  great  hapinness  when  in  the 
year  1937  his  Abbey  was  transferred  from  the  French  to 
the  English  Province.  This  was  brought  about  at  the 
last  General  Chapter  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation 
assembled  at  Subiaco  In  October  1957.  At  the  same 
Chapter  Prinknash  was  raised  from  its  status  of  a  PrioT7 
to  the  dignity  of  an  Abbey ;  and  so,  together  with  the 
senior  abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  Ramsgate,  these  three 
communities  brought  into  practical  existence  the  En^ish 
Province  which  had  nominally  existed  for  many  years 
with  Ramsgate  as  its  only  Abbey.  At  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Chapter  held  at  Ramsgate  in  June  1938  the 
Abbot  of  Buckfast  was  elected  Abbot  Visitor,  and  under 
his  wise  guidance  the  general  policy  of  the  Province  was 
formulated  and  agreed  upon.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  formal  visit  paid  on  that  occasion  by  the  members 
of  the  Chapter  to  the  retired  Abbot  Erconwald  Egan, 
who  had  done  long  service  to  the  Congregation  during 
his  abbacy  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  as  Abbot  Pro-Visitor 
of  the  Province  when  it  consisted  only  of  his  own  Abb^ 
and  the  Priory  of  Caldey,  later  transferred  to  PrinknasL 
The  affectionate  respect  for  each  other's  zeal  for  the 
development  of  the  Benedictine  life  in  this  country  was 
very  marked  in  Abbot  Vonier's  vrords  of  greeting  to 
Abbot  Egan,  and  in  the  latter's  response.  Those  present 
were  very  conscious  of  the  essential  charity  of  the  famify 
spirit   which   is   so   distinctive   of   this  Order.    That 
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Buckfast  was  at  last  able  to  take  its  formal  place  amongst 
the  Benedictine  Abbeys  of  England  brought  about  the 
realization  of  another  of  his  dreams. 

Of  all  the  Benedictine  Abbots  in  England  since  the 
restoration  of  the  monastic  Hfe  in  this  country,  Abbot 
Vonier  stands  out  a  notable  figure.  His  great  desire 
was  to  bring  back  to  England  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
life  of  pre-Reformation  days  and,  as  Cardinal  Bourne 
laid  in  his  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
"the  ancient  ruins  were  as  the  dry  bones  of  Ezechiel's 
plain,  which  took  flesh  to  themselves  and  lived". 

Whatever  may  be  the  relative  value  of  his  different 
work  in  the  eyes  of  a  future  generation,  for  him  his  Abbey 
Church  was  his  great  work  par  excellence  ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  so  also  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  immediately  on 
its  completion  God  took  him  to  Himself.  I  have  seen 
his  eyes  rove  over  the  building,  slowly,  lovingly,  from 
choir  to  sanctuary,  up  a  column  to  the  arches  away  up 
in  the  clerestory  and  back  again  down  to  the  nave.  And 
it  was  good  in  his  sight.  This  was  no  distraction  to  him 
even  during  the  singing  of  the  Divine  Office,  for  every 
stone  meant  for  him  an  act  of  prayer  ;  and  so,  with  his 
church  and  the  divine  liturgy  for  which  it  was  built, 
his  soul  was  lifted  up  to  God  in  one  combined  act  of 
worship.  He  was  once  asked  if  the  noise  of  the  building 
was  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  services  in  the  Church. 
His  reply  was  that  he  was  happy  to  hear  it,  for  he  then 
knew  that  the  work  was  going  on  satisfactorily.  His 
conception  of  the  whole  task  of  restoration— buildings, 
furnishings,  decorations,  etc. — was  to  bring  back  some- 
thing of  the  past,  that  past  which  was  for  him  a  living 
present.  The  high  altar,  a  replica  of  the  "golden  altar" 
of  Coblenz  ;  the  corona  based  on  the  Barbarossa  corona  of 
Aachen  ;  the  stations  copied  from  a  twelfth-century 
retable  at  Kloster  Neuberg  ;  the  baptistery  floor  a  copy 
of  the  marble  floor  of  the  baptistery  at  Aachen,  and  the 
font  of  Hildesheim  ;  the  Lady  Chapel  with  its  fifteenth- 
century  decorations  ;  Our  Lady's  statue  restored  from 
the  ancient  fragment  found  at  Buckfast ;  the  Church 
itself  as  nearly  as  possible  built  on  the  lines  of  what  stood 
there    in    the    twelfth    century,    and    reproducing    the 
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traneitional  style  of  Nonnan  and  Earty  Enf^ish  periods. 
No  anempt  was  made  at.  anything  new — ^rather  was  this 
aspect  avoided — and  his  German  thoroughness  enabled 
him  to  carry  oat  a  definite  policy  of  thorooglmcss  in  the 
decorations  and  fomishings  of  the  church,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  satisfying  sense  of  unity.  Many  may 
criticize  the  policy  here  outlined,  but  none  can  deny 
the  attainment  of  the  end  at  which  he  nim^. 

As  there  has  been  much  praise,  so  there  has  been  much 
critidsm  both  of  the  finiuied  work  and  the  means  l^ 
'H^iidi  it  was  attained.  The  invasion  of  the  monastic 
solitade  by  the  numberless  thousands  who  came  year 
aftn  year  "to  see  the  monks  building"  ;  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  industries  associated  with  the  Abbey; 
the  tonic  wine,  the  Buckfast  bees,  the  shop  with  its 
pious  and  other  objects  for  sale  ;  these  things  are  common 
knowledge  and  they  are  brought  forward  now  neither  for 
approval  nor  for  adverse  comment,  but  because  they 
were  a  part  of  that  definite  poUcy  to  establish  a  magnetic 
centre  which  should  draw  the  holiday  crowds  of  England 
to  Buckfast.  That  the  tourists  should  come  in  their 
cars  and  the  trippers  in  their  motor-coaches  to  see  the 
monks  build,  to  see  this  oddity  brought  to  life  from  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  seeing — coming  into  contact  with  this 
work  of  prayer,  this  aspect  of  Cathdicism — they  would 
find  themsdves  thinking,  questioning,  wondenng,  and 
taking  back  with  them  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  the 
villages  of  England  not  only  the  "Present  from  Buckfast", 
bat  also  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  place :  the  memory 
of  a  beautiful  thing  which  for  a  moment  may  have 
brought  God  into  their  lives  and  a  glimmering  sense  of 
some  spiritual  value  perhaps  never  wholly  to  be  lost  again. 

It  is,  in  any  case,  unnecessary  to  wait  for  a  future 
generation  to  realize  something  of  the  e£Fect  of  Abbot 
Vomer's  work  for  the  Churdli  in  this  cotmtry.  His 
personaUty  has  impressed  itself  not  only  on  the  material 
fabric  of  his  Abbey,  but  it  has  made  perhaps  an  even 
more  permanent  and  vital  impression,  by  means  of  his 
books  and  sermons,  upon  the  spirituality  of  English 
CathoUcs.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  time 
was  found  for  the  steady  production  of  the  many  bot^ 
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which  have  come  from  his  pen  for  many  years  past.  A 
rare  capacity  is  implied  for  clear  and  quick  thinking, 
based  upon  well-laid  foundations  of  philosophical, 
theological  and  biblical  study  combined  with  a  lifetime 
of  specialized  reading.  It  is  notable  in  this  regard  that 
very  few  books  were  found  in  his  room  after  his  death, 
apart  from  his  well-used  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Summa.  The  Abbot  admitted  that,  like  Chesterton, 
he  found  that  the  act  of  writing  hampered  his  thought, 
and  he  made  a  practice  of  dictating  his  books.  This 
was  done  with  extraordinary  fluency — he  never  hesitated 
for  a  word— and  with  a  mastery  of  quotation  {chapter 
ind  verse)  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  was  a  striking  witness  to  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  Summa  and  also  to  his 
wonderful  memory. 

This  would  also  account  for  the  ease  with  which  his 
sermons  were  delivered.  His  regular  course  at  the 
Abbey  on  Sunday  evenings  must  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  them.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  sermons  would 
seem  to  have  a  very  dubious  value,  and  it  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  a  listener  who  has  retained,  even  for  a  day  or 
two,  any  clear  conception  of  the  preacher's  words. 
But  the  case  is  entirely  altered  when  a  series  of  sermons 
covering  a  long  period  is  delivered  by  one  with  such 
a  personality  as  Abbot  Vonier's.  For,  although  the 
content  and  subject  matter  of  each  sermon  may  be 
altogether  different,  yet  the  underlying  principles  of  his 
spirituality  gradually  make  a  lasting  impression  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  how  every  problem  in  life 
can  be  approached  with  those  principles  in  view ;  and, 
given  a  readiness  to  accept  those  principles,  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  finding  a  right  solution  to  most  of  the 
complexities  of  life. 

A  full  analysis  of  Abbot  Vonier's  writings  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
little  careful  reading  would  help  many  souls  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  life  for  lack  of 
which  their  existence  is  made  almost  intolerable.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Abbot,  throughout  his  books,  has 
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Ubonred  to  produce  a  Cbristum  wumiaUty.  He  wu 
keenly  aware  uut  "many  ChristiaBa  iliape  tnii  thoo^O 
and  order  their  lives  on  principles  that  have  no  direct 
rdationship  with  the  central  hct  of  Chiittianity,  the 
Incamati<m  of  the  Son  ot  God"*  aad  he  Uit  impdled 
to  p(Mnt  ont  the  obrioos.  His  first  book,  that  classic 
7be  Human  Soul,  was  an  attempt  to  give  "intellectnal 
material  for  the  «lncated  hiy  mind'* ;  Im  aim,  a  readable 
explanation  of  the  views,  of  the  great  Scholastics  r^arding 
that  intangible  thing,  the  human  soul.  But  at  once 
there  came  a  consciousness  of  a  particnlar  need  of  the 
human  soul,  of  its  essential  ccamexion  with  Christ  in  the 
Incarnation;  and  so,  the  following  jear  there  came 
Tbt  Personality  of  Cbristj  'followed  by  that  wtmdeifa] 
successiofi :  ^ke  Christian  Mind,  The  Art  vf  Christ, 
Christ  the  King  of  Glory,  Christianus,  and  7he  Fietory 
^  Christ — all  concerned  with  the  essential  likeness 
of  the  human  sonl  to  Christ,  which  makes  the  difference 
between  spirituality  in  general  and  that  specific  Christian 
spirituali^  which  is  based  on  the  practical  assimilation 
by  our  minds  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Here 
again  he  is  returning  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ages  of  faith 
No  new  theories,  no  new  explanations,  but  a  desire  to 
stir  up  in  Catholics  an  eagerness  to  knouf  the  truths  of 
religion,  to  entice  them  by  the  attractive  setting  forth 
of  those  truths,  to  think  of,  to  speak  about  those  essential 
things  as  part  of  their  daily  life. 

This  is  expressed  very  definitely  by  the  Abbot  in 
The  New  and  Eternal  Covenant :  "The  ideal  thing  which 
I  have  before  my  mind  is  a  state  of  perfection  in  the 
Catholic  people  itself.  I  dream  of  Catholic  nations,  of 
Cathcdics  in  their  millions,  entering  with  intelligence, 
with  full  appreciation,  into  the  glories  of  their  faith  and 
giving  practical  preference  to  those  elements  which  are 
its  very  essence  and  constitution."  These  things  he 
delights  in  calling  "the  classical  things  of  Christianity'*, 
and  he  often  speaks  of  a  "Christian  claMidsm".  He  says : 
"The  test  of  a  true  classicism  in  Christianity,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  if  people,  quite  habitually,  without 
any   effort,  without   their  words  sounding  strange  or 

"  Foreword  to  Th»  Chriitian  Mind. 
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archaic,  spoke  of  the  things  of  thdr  faith,  such  as  grace, 
charity,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  remission  of  slds,  our  incorporation  in  Christ,  our  life 
in  Him,  with  ease  and  facility;  meaning  the  facts  in 
their  literal  sense,  using  them  as  their  prayer  and  as  their 
l^mn  of  jpraise,  expressing  them  in  every  possible  way. 
To  do  this  would  oe  truly  a  magnificent  state  of  mind 
m  the  Christian  people."  His  argument  is  that  to  be 
awkward  in  the  expression  of  these  matters,  timid  or 
hesitating,  is  a  loss,  if  not  of  faith  itself  certainly  of 
deamess  of  faith ;  and  that  by  such  a  clarity  of  vision 
being  made  much  more  general  amongst  Catholics,  a 
greater  sense  of  unity  would  be  obtained.  ^^If  there  is 
one  thing  that  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  it  is  that  dreadful  feeling  of  spiritual 
soHtnde  and  isolation."  With  St.  Paul  he  feels  that  the 
Christian  life  is  fundamentally  one  of  splendour  and 
triumph,  and  that  to  fall  away  from  such  an  ideal  is  the 
great  eviL 

Through  all  his  books  can  be  seen  the  working  of  his  own 
great  soul,  earoressing  itself  in  those  glowing  words  of 
faith  and  chanty.  Religion  was  indeed  his  life.  He  had 
little  interest  in  anything  which  could  not  be  animated 
immediately  by  motives  of  religion ;  and  he  lived  in 
dose  contact  with  things  of  the  spirit.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  will  remember  periods  of  complete  detachment 
from  his  environment,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
when  suddenly  he  would  get  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
Divine  things ;  and  unless  one  did  know  him  well  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  the  impression  that  he  was  not 
troubling  to  attend.  This  would  happen  at  times  even 
during  the  discussion  of  serious  problems,  and  it  was  a 
most  disconcerting  experience  until  one  got  used  to  it. 
But  after  a  few  moments  he  would  come  back  again  with 
what  seemed  an  inspired  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  disturb  that  serene  tranquillity 
of  soul  which  enabled  him  to  move  easily  through  life, 
disturbed  neither  by  the  pinpricks  nor  by  the  deeper 
wounds  of  the  spirit.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
with  much  mental  alertness,  and  quick  to  grasp  at  the 
essentials  of  the  matter  under  discussion.     It  was  this. 
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combined  with  an  obvious  Ttinb-lfiahm-M  riring  above 
the  confusing  issues  of  personal  interests,  which  gave 
him  that  capacity  for  clear  thinting  md  far-seeing 
vision  which  made  him  such  a  usefol  guide  and  counadlor 
for  those  who  sought  his  advice.  It  is  <me  of  the  r^reti 
of  my  life  that  he  will  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
help  with  regard  to  my  own  projected  Abbey.  He  wis 
always  eager  for  news  of  it,  and  was  ready  to  {dace  at 
my  dispc»il  all  his  accumulated  knowledge  of  abbey- 
building,  both  practical  and  theoreticaL  I  think  Hum 
was  a  real  regret  at  the  back  of  his  mind  that  there  were 
at  Frinknash  no  abbatial  ruins  upon  which  to  build  I 
Again,  there  was  the  desire  to  make  contact  with  the 
past,  to  bridge  over  the  years  of  Protestant  England,  and 
unk  up  with  the  actual  monastic  buildings,  as  well 
as  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  this  did  not  deter  him  from  entering  fnlfy 
into  the  spirit  of  our  proposed  monastery  of  the  twentielit 
century ;  and  we  never  met  without  discussing  its 
general  lay-out  or  detail  of  arrangement.  ''You  must 
have  a  slype,"  he  once  said  to  me ;  but  his  only  reason 
was  that  a  slype  was  apparently  considered  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  every  mediaeval  monastery. 

Abbot  Vonier,  Buckfast  and  Dartmoor  will  ever  be 
associated  together  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  friends. 
He  loved  the  moors  and  gloried  in  their  vast  open 
spaces ;  and  it  was  always  a  delight  to  him  to  have  an 
excuse  for  taking  his  friends  a  long  motor  run  through  the 
less  frequented  roads  on  the  higher  ground  of  Dartmoor. 
He  preferred  to  sit  next  the  driver,  directing  him  with 
a  word  or  a  movement  of  the  hand  until  the  particular 
spot  had  been  reached  which  was  to  be  shown  to  his 
guests.  He  would  get  out  of  the  car,  take  a  few  steps  off 
the  road  and  then  stand  quietly  for  a  few  moments, 
taking  deep  breaths  into  his  lungs  and  inspiration  into 
his  soul.  On  the  moors  he  spoke  but  little,  and  always 
his  conversation  was  of  the  things  of  God.  Grimspound 
had  a  particular  attraction  for  him,  and  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  bee-hive  huts  would  set  him  dreaming 
of  the  old  hermit-monks  whom  he  loved  to  think  had 
lived  there.    At  the  Consecration  of  the  Abbey  Church 
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1  1932,  in  addition  to  the  solemn  and  magnificent 
unctions  connected  with  that  great  event,  before  the 
ibbot's  guests  had  left  Buckfast  he  invited  them  to  a 
on  of  pontifical  picnic.  A  number  of  his  friends 
esident  in  the  neighbourhood  brought  along  a  fleet 
i  cars  to  take  us  up  to  the  moors,  and  a  vivid  impression 
Host  have  been  left  on  the  minds  of  all  those  who  took 
an  in  it  of  the  incongruous  stght  of  a  great  crowd  of 
irelates  :  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and  alt 
inds  of  clergy,  religious  and  secular,  at  large  on  Dartmoor, 

The  relations  existing  between  a  Benedictine  Abbot 
nd  his  community  are  that  oi  a  father  and  his  sons, 
herefore  a  very  persona!  matter,  and  not  to  be  dealt 
rith  publicly.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  over- 
rbelming  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  Abbot  Vonier, 
ad  the  difficulty  which  all  his  community  felt  in  accept- 
Qg  that  death  as  a  fact,  is  indicative  of  the  great  affection 
a  which  he  was  held  by  his  monks.  His  great  charity 
ogether  with  his  great  intellect  combined  to  intensify 
hat  great  faith  which  permeated  his  whole  fife.  It  was 
his  latter  which  enabled  him  to  persevere  in  spite  of 
intold  difficulties,  to  rule  over  his  community,  to  pour 
lut  continually  his  soul  in  books  and  sermons,  to  be  ever 
eady  to  direct  and  advise  those  numberless  souls  who 
ame  to  him  with  their  difficulties,"  and  all  the  time  be 
arrying  into  effect  the  great  dream  of  his  life,  of  a 
lew  abbey  rising  from  those  dead  ruins. 

At  last  it  was  finished  !  How  his  whole  soul  must  have 
hrilled  when  he  saw  it  complete  for  the  first  time  ! 
rhe  long  delayed  removal  of  the  scaffolding  from  the 
ower  had  been  a  constant  source  of  disappointment  to 
lim.  He  did  not  say  much  about  it  to  mc,  but  each 
ime  we  met  would  only  express  the  hope  that  It  would 
>e  gone  before  my  next  visit.  There  is  great  happiness 
o  the  thought  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
:ompIete  fulfilment  of  his  dream  :  of  all  that  had  been 
ronceived  in  his  mind  on  that  little  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
mcient  tower  of  Buckfast.  Shortly  before  he  died  he 
lad  told  me  himself  of  this  favourite  place  where  he 

•In  the  midst  of  aii  his  <)thcr  iictixitit-.  he  coul.t   liinl   lime   In   niv,- 
■er^onal  instniction  to  converls. 
Vol.  204  0 
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went  to  meditate  on  spiritual  things  and  on  the  materializa- 
tion of  that  spiritual  thing :  the  building  of  an  Abbey 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  Here  he  dreamed 
and  his  dreams  took  him  back  to  the  days  of  Buckfast's 
earlier  glory  in  the  ages  of  faith  ;  and  from  these  dreams 
he  would  return,  with  fresh  inspiration,  to  plan  and  to 
build.  Abbot  Vonier  returned  from  Rome  on  the 
6  December  1938.  He  saw  his  Abbey  complete  with 
its  tower — the  scaffolding  removed— outlined  against 
the  sky  of  that  early  December  day.  He  saw  it  for  the 
first  and  last  time  for,  as  is  now  generally  known,  sickness 
took  him  immediately  and  he  never  came  out  of  the 
monastery  again,  in  life  or  in  death.  He  died  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Stephen,  and  on  the  30  December  his  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Buckfast. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  it  would  still  seem  that 
his  Abbey  remains  his  great  work  in  the  sight  of  God. 
He  might  have  gone  on  producing  those  books  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  English  spiritual  literature.  He  might  have  begun 
to  build  a  new  Abbey  (for  indeed  for  some  time  he  had 
been  looking  for  another  English  ruin  which,  like  Buckfast, 
could  be  made  to  live  again).  But  his  work  for  God  in 
this  life  vras  done  and  God  took  him  to  Himself.  Anscar 
Vonier  died,  but  his  memory  wiU  live  on  in  his  great 
triumph,  Buckfast  Abbey.  The  desolation  of  400  years 
is  vriped  avray ;  the  material  building  of  the  church 
has  nsen  again — a  symbol  of  the  Church  which  never 
dies,  for  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ  Himself. 

^  Wilfrid  Upson,  O.S.B. 
Abbot, 


The    UKRArNE-PAST    AND    PRESENT 

MANY  symptoms  point  to  the  fact  that  the  next 
problem  to  exercise  the  harassed  minds  of  European 
statesmen  and  send  stock  exchanges  jumping  up  and 
down,  will  be  the  Ukraine,  Much  ink  has  already  been 
shed  and  many  faUacies  written  upon  a  subject  of  which 
Wk  stem  Europe  has  but  the  haziest  notion.  It  is 
impossible  to  approach  this  problem  without  some 
preliminary  knowledge  of  its  racial  and  historical  back- 
ground, therefore  we  shall  first  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
land  and  people  concerned,  which  may  help  to  an 
understanding  of  the  present  and  may  afford  some 
indication  for  a  future  development. 

There  prevails  among  certain  groups  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  "Ukrainians"  are  a  race  apart,  essentially 
different  from  Russians  or  "Muscovites" ;  this  is  a 
perversion  of  history,  deliberate  or  due  to  ignorance, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  the  past.  Throughout  the 
first  centuries  of  her  existence  as  an  organized  State, 
Russia  (or  Rus,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Scandinavian 
vikings  who  imposed  their  rule  upon  the  Slavs)  embodied 
the  southern  territories  now  known  as  Ukraine  (=  Border- 
land) with  Novgorod,  in  the  north,  as  her  original,  and 
Kiev  as  her  subsequent  capital.  Actually  the  recorded 
history  of  Russia  begins  with  the  estabhshment  in  the 
land  of  these  vikings  who,  for  some  centuries,  were  wont 
to  steer  their  boats  along  the  waterways  of  the  Slav 
territories,  the  system  of  rivers  the  ancient  chronicles 
call  the  "way  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Greeks". 
These  Norsemen  traversed  the  vast  and  wild  country 
on  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople,  where 
they  traded  or  enlisted  as  mercenaries.  Nor  were  they 
adverse  to  raiding  and  plundering  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arose.  Occasionally  some  of  these  Norsemen 
remained  in  the  Slav  cities  which  were  gradually  arising 
along  these  rivers,  they  also  settled  there  either  as 
merchants  or  as  mercenaries.  Russian  historians  believe 
that,  when  in  the  eighth  century  some  Slav  tribes 
descended  from  the  Carpathians,  their  original  home 
in  Europe,  into  the  Eastern  plain,  they  moved  towards 
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the  north-eut  and  spread  altmg  the  STSteou  ci  the  great 
riren.  These  tribes,  though  known  under  a  variety 
of  names — Poliane,  Drn^iwe,  Dr^ovichi,  etc.,  were 
racially  one  people,  Slavs,  spealdng  the  same  language, 
and  conscious  of  their  blood  kinship.  Their  new 
homeland  had  two  distinct  features :  the  south  to  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  was  an  open  steppe,  the  main 
artery  through  which  the  great  migration  of  peoples 
had  passed  westwards.  Later,  when  Rus  came  to  Kiev, 
this  southern  area  was  infested  by  a  nnmber  of  nomad 
tribes  from  Asia,  against  whom  the  Slavs,  and  later  Rus, 
had  to  wage  incessant  and  exhausting  warfare.  The 
north  was  better  protected,  being  covered  with  dense 
forests  and  sparsely  inhabited  by  peaceful  Finnish  tribes. 
Originallr  the  Slavs  knew  only  a  tribal  organizaticm  'vdiich 
fen*  self-defence  congregated  around  walled  cities  which 
gave  the  Norsemen  the  possibility  to  organize  a  State. 
This  fact  has  found  a  picturesque  expression  in  the 
ancient  chronicles*  parable  upon  the  "calling  of  the 
Varangians"  to  rule  the  country. 

We  must  here  stress  an  interesting  fact :  the  Norsemen, 
engaged  upon  the  unification  of  the  subject  Slav  tribes, 
did  not  impose  their  own  customs  upon  them,  but 
largely  assimilated  theirs,  with  a  cunous  patriarchal 
system  of  rule  and  seniority.  Thus,  the  land  in  its 
entirety  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  Rurik,  the  first 
Russian  prince,  whose  senior  member  became  Great 
Prince  with  Kiev  as  his  seat,  whilst  the  others  ruled  over 
less  important  appanages.  The  Great  Prince  was  not 
succeeded  by  his  son,  but  by  his  next  brother,  who  moved 
to  Kiev ;  this  led  to  a  reshuffle  of  seats,  every  jirince 
moving  one  step  higher  and  bringing  his  household  and 
bodyguard  with  him.  Disobedience  or  some  misdeed 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  seniority  and  led  to  endless  struggles 
for  its  recovery,  to  internecine  strife  between  various 
branches  of  the  dynasty,  usurpation  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  Rus.  On  the  other  hand,  paradoxically 
enough,  this  also  led  to  the  cultural  unification  of  the 
people.  Dragged  into  their  rulers'  quarrels,  they 
became  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Their  original  tribal  differences  vanished  when  the  tern- 
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tory  of  Rus  split  up  among  the  numerous  Rurikides. 
Undoubtedly  certain  branches  of  the  house  enjoyed  a 
greater  popularity  in  some  regions  :  thus  Kiev  showed  a 
marked  partiality  for  the  direct  descendants  of  Vladimir 
Monomakh,  whilst  Chernigov  vras  equally  devoted  to 
those  of  Vladimir's  uncle,  Sviatoslav.  Nevertheless, 
all  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  dynastic  succession, 
supporting  the  claims  of  their  own  candidate.  Kiev, 
"Mother  of  Russian  cities",  was  the  centre  of  Russian 
territory  from  Halicz  and  Peremysl  near  the  Carpathians, 
to  Rostov  and  Murom  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Volga. 
They  were  united  by  one  common  language,  customs,  a 
common  mode  of  hfe  and  culture,  unity  in  the  faith 
deriving  from  Byzantium,  common  political  interests,  the 
rule  of  one  dynasty  and  the  common  code  of  laws,  the 
Russkaya  Pravda. 

Perhaps  in  those  early  days  two  principalities  might 
have  claimed  a  certain  differentiation  from  the  others : 
Polotzk  in  the  Dvina  basin  was  from  the  outset  the 
portion  of  the  descendants  of  Izyaslav,  St.  Vladimir's  son 
by  his  first  wife,  Rognyeda,  daughter  of  Rogvolod,  prince 
of  another  house  than  Rurik's.  These  "Izyaslavichi"  kept 
apart  and  independent,  having  from  the  first  been 
deprived  of  their  right  to  Kiev,  their  principality — the 
WTiite  Russia  of  today — was  less  involved  in  the  common 
history  of  the  other  principalities.  Halicz  was  another 
appanage  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  the  rest. 
Not  conforming  to  the  common  rule,  the  line  of  Vladimir 
Yaroslavich  of  Novgorod,  which  ruled  in  Halicz  through- 
out the  twelfth  century,  remained  there,  bequeathing 
their  heritage  from  father  to  son.  The  same  principle 
was  maintained  when  Prince  Roman  of  Vladimir  in 
Volhynia  annexed  Halicz  at  the  close  of  the  same  century. 
This  stabilization  of  one  ruling  house,  and  therefore  of 
its  retainers,  resulted  in  the  formation  in  Galicia  of  a 
strong  class  of  landed  aristocracy.  Whilst  in  other 
appanages  the  retinue  of  the  princes  could  never  strike 
root,  in  Halicz  they  settled  down  to  become  feudal  lords, 
limiting  the  power  of  their  ruler.  Maybe  this  constituted 
the  early  nucleus  of  Ukrainian  separatism  which,  as  a 
political  movement,  originated  in  Galicia. 
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From  the  cmtset  the  historical  mission  of  the  princes 
of  ancient  Rus  was  to  protect  their  own  land  and  £arope 
from  the  invasion  of  Viatic  hordes.  When  St.  Vladimir, 
Rurik's  great-grandson,  came  to  the  throne  in  Kiev,  he 
found  his  Eastern  boondary  menaced  by  Fecheniegs, 
fierce  nomads,  who  had  overran  the  powerful  Khazar 
kingdom  flourishing  in  the  territory  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas.  Hie  Fecheniegs  vanished  only  to  be 
followed  by  the  Folovtzy  or  Cumans,  and  later — ^the 
Mongols  or  Tartars.  All  these  nomads  came  from  Asia 
through  the  southern  steppes,  plundering,  sacking  and 
burning  everything  on  their  way,  a  human  plague  of 
locusts  leaving  devastation  and  ruin  in  their  wake.  For 
two  centuries  the  Slavs  succeeded  in  repelling  the  nomads ; 
the  insecurity  of  life  around  Kiev  and  Fere^ulavl  resulted 
in  a  steady  migration  of  its  people  from  the  south  to  the 
north-eastern  forest  regions  of  the  Upper  Volga  and  the 
Oka.  Tlie  newcomers  encountered  here  die  pasave 
Finnish  tribes  and  subjugated  them  without  great  effort. 
This  recalled  the  peaceful  penetration  which,  up  to  the 
Revolution,  took  place  on  the  Chinese  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  where  enterprising  peasants  settled  down 
among  alien  neighbours  unaided  and  unprotected  by  their 
government,  which  unexpectedly  discovered  that  a  new 
"Little  Russia"  had  sprouted  beyond  the  frontiers.  The 
names  of  Vladimir,  Pereyaslavl,  Halicz,  etc.,  which  recur 
abo  in  northern  Russia,  testify  to  the  fact  that  these 
towns  were  founded  by  emigrants  from  the  south.  This 
movement  was  encouraged  by  some  of  the  princes  who 
built  new  cities  to  protect  their  land  from  the  east.  They 
understood  that  Kiev  was  in  a  precarious  position,  and 
when  Andrew,  son  of  George  Dolgoruky  of  Rostov, 
became  Great  Frince  of  Kiev  in  1109,  he  retained  the 
title  whilst  remaining  in  his  northern  seat  of  Vladimir, 
Kiev  having  by  then  lost  much  of  its  importance. 

The  Tartar  invasion  and  ensuing  fall  of  Kiev  in  1 240 
completely  altered  the  relations  between  the  principalities. 
The  once  flourishing  regions  of  south  Russia  became  a 
desert,  their  population  fleeing  partly  to  the  north, 
partly  to  Poland  and  Galicia.  Some  refugees  from  the 
northern  districts    of  Chernigov,  speaking    a  northern 
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lialect,  fled  southward,  settling  m  the  valley  of  the 
[Carpathians.  They  have  preserved  their  pecuUarities  to 
this  dsijy  their  language  being  nearer  to  that  of  the  Great 
Russians,  from  whom  thejr  have  been  separated  for  seven 
centuries,  than  to  that  of  Uieir  Galician  neighbours.  They 
represent  now  the  people  that,  up  to  last  September,  were 
known  as  'XCarpatno-Kussians"  and  have  now  been  re- 
named, much  against  their  will,  ^'Carpatho-Ukrainians''. 

The  whole  of  Russia  fell  to  the  Tartars  and  was  split 
into  two  parts :  in  the  north  the  princes  of  Vladimir, 
who  removed  their  seat  to  the  new  city  of  Moscow,  began 
the  slow  and  arduous  task  of  reorganizing  a  new  State 
from  a  number  of  petty  principalities.  In  the  south-west 
Halicz,  raised  for  a  time  to  the  status  of  Kingdom  by 
Fope  Innocent  IV,  Prince  Daniel  having  promised  to 
kmg  his  people  into  the  Catholic  fold  (a  promise  he  never 
folfiUed),  did  not  maintain  its  independence  very  long. 
New  enemies  appeared,  this  time  from  the  west,  the  most 
formidable  bemg  Lithuania  :  her  warrior-princes  easily 
oxiquered  the  weakened  Russian  prindpahties.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  aimexed  Cher- 
lugovy  Kiev,  Podolia  and  Volhynia^  and  later  Smolensk 
The  principality  of  Halicz  had  to  withstand,  alone  and 
unaided,  the  attacks  of  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Hungary, 
and  naturally  succumbed.  Halicz,  Lwow  and  Pezemysl 
were  seized  by  Cazimir  III  of  Poland  in  1349 '  ^^^^^  ^his, 
for  some  forty  years,  Galicia  became  the  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Poland  and  Lithuania  until,  in  1386, 
Poland  finally  annexed  it. 

The  tribulations  of  South  Russia  did  not  end  with  the 
Tartar  yoke ;  worse  even  was  the  invasion  in  1482  of 
Mengli-Ghirey,  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  laid  waste  the 
whole  country.  Only  half  a  century  later  the  country 
was  gradually  re-peopled  by  a  motley  population  from 
North  Russia,  Vallachs  from  beyond  the  Dniestr,  Turanian 
tribesmen,  fugitive  serfs,  and  criminals  from  neighbouring 
countries.  Later  they  were  joined  by  immigrants  from 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
term  **Ukraine"  began  to  be  applied  to  this  region  : 
U  Kraya  is  literally  "Near  the  border",  and  this  term  was 
commonly  used  to  designate  all  border  towns  in  old 
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Russia,  thus  Solovetz  in  the  fir  north  and  Siberiua  towns 
were  referred  to  as  'IJkrainian".  That  the  term  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date  and  devoid  of  anr  nati<mal  meaning 
IS  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  last  independtDt  ruler  of 
Halicz,  George  II,  styled  himsdf  Dux  Mtneris  Smstiae. 

This  re-peoplingof  die  Ukraine  aftdrtheTirtsrinviaioni 
dispds  another  conunon  fallacy  of  the  south  Rusnans 
bemg  of  a  purer  Slav  blood.  Bodi  northern  and  sonthem 
Russians  are  the  result  <^  intermarriage  with  non-Rusnan 
elements.  In  the  north — ^with  Finniui  tribes,  Vei^  Meria* 
Muroma ;  in  the  south — with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars 
and  survivors  of  other  nomad  tribes.  Thus  the  population 
on  the  territory  of  present-day  Ukraine  is  far  nom  being 
homogeneous.  Their  dialect,  or  language — the  distinction 
as  to  its  exact  classification  being  unimportant — is  a  hylnid 
tongue  of  Russian,  Polish  and  even  German,  differing  firom 
the  almost  pure  Russian  in  the  provinces  of  Chernigov, 
Kursk  and  Voronezh,  whilst  the  new  literary  language, 
hailing  from  Galicia,  is  not  understood  in  Russian  Ukraine. 

The  separation  of  the  sonthem  regions  from  the  rest 
of  Russia,  the  "Muscovy"  of  the  Middle  Ages,  alienated 
the  three  branches  of  the  Russian  people.  Under 
Lithuania  Southern  and  Western  Russia  retained  their 
own  culture,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  their  con- 

auerors,  who  themselves  adopted  Russian  customs  and  the 
Irthodox  faith.  But  when  on  the  marriage  of  Yagello  of 
Lithuania  to  Queen  Hedwige  of  Poland,  the  two  States 
were  welded  into  one,  Polish  culture  spread  over  the  whole 
united  kingdom.  The  descendants  of  the  former  Russian 
princes  became  Polonized,  adopting  Latin  Catholicity, 
but  the  masses  preserved  their  national  character  because 
of  their  stubborn  adherence  to  their  Orthodox  faith.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Lublin  (1569)  Fodlasia,  Vol^qiia  and  the 
Ukraine  came  under  Polish  administration :  Polish  officials 
were  followed  by  Polish  noblemen  who  appropriated  the 
waste  lands,  peopling  them  with  serfs  brought  over  from 
Poland.  On  the  islands  of  the  Dniepr,  beyond  the  rapids, 
Zaporozhian  Cossacks  settled  down.  These  were  mostly 
outlaws,  wild  and  independent,  prizing  their  freedom 
above  anything,  their  chief  occupation  being  warfare  and 
raiding.    Some  assert  that  this  "Zaporozhian  republic" 
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was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Ukrainian  independent 
state.  Independent  it  was,  indeed,  for  the  Cossacks  owed 
allegiance  to  no  one,  but  threw  in  their  lot  with  Pole, 
Russian,  Tartar,  Turk,  according  to  the  expediency  of  the 
moment.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  this  armed 
camp  pass  for  a  State — it  was  nothing  else  but  a  miUtary 
encampment  for  men  alone,  with  a  shifting  population 
which  dispersed  in  the  winter,  a  small  unit  remaining  to 
guard  the  arms  and  common  property.  As  Professor 
Klachevsky  puts  it : 

For  the  Cossack  the  thought  that  he  was  an  Orthodox  believer 
was  a  mere  reminiscence  of  his  boyhood,  an  abstract  idea  which 
neither  bound  him  nor  served  any  useful  purpose  in  his  life. 
During  times  of  war  he  treated  the  Russians  and  their  churches 
no  better  than  he  did  the  Tartars  and  their  places  of  worship,  and 
much  worse  than  the  Tartars  themselves  would  have  done,  .  .  . 
Thus  the  Cossack  had  no  real  moral  suppcirt  left  him.  Indeed,  in 
no  other  class  in  the  Riecb  Pospolita  polish  Republic)  was  the 
level  of  moral  and  civic  development  so  low  as  in  his. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  see  in  those  armed  bandits 
or  filibusters  any  vestige  of  state  organization. 

The  submission  to  Rome  of  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  in 
Poland  in  1595,  the  Union  of  Brest,  provoked  the  dis- 
content of  the  Cossacks  and  the  people  of  Ukraine  in 
general.  Henceforth  the  defence  of  Orthodoxy  became 
identified  with  a  defence  of  Russian  nationality  against 
the  "Poles,  Jesuits  and  Jews'".  Sporadic  risings  took  place 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  incredible 
atrocities  were  perpetrated.  Two  foreign  travellers  have 
recorded  their  impressions  of  this  time,  one  a  Catholic,  the 
other  an  Orthodox,  The  former,  George  Krizhanic,  a 
Croat  missionary,  appalled  by  the  mass  slaughter  of  5000 
Russian  prisoners  at  the  hand  of  Hetman  Vygovsky,  ally 
of  Mahomet-Ghirey,  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  wrote  of  the 
Ukrainians  :  "They  profess  to  be  Christians,  though  their 
morals  and  habits  are  bestial."  The  other  is  Archdeacon 
Paul  of  Aleppo,  who  journeyed  to  Moscow  in  1654  with 
Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  His  testimony  is  of 
special  interest,  since  he  was  in  sympathy  with  his  Cossack 
co-religionists  and  approved  of  their  doings.  Among 
other  facts  he  mentions  the  siege  of  a  fort  where  a  number 
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of  Jews  sought  refuge.  When  the  Couack»  took  it  the^' 
"put  to  death  all  that  were  there  hy  blows  of  nicks  and 
staves,  not  by  the  sword,  to  the  number  of  20,000  souls ; 
even  diildren  in  the  bellies  of  pregnant  women  they  ripped 
open  with  their  spears  and  slaughtered  them".  Iiutiugh- 
out  the  Ukraine  such  acts  of  savagery  were  perpetrated  by 
men  belonging  to  the  "Zaporozhie  Sietch  ,  whose  ideo- 
logical descendants  were  in  1919  the  wild  bands  of  Petlma 
and  today  the  Sietch — ^"grey-sliirtB" — in  luckless  Rothenia. 

But  the  Little  Russiaiu  only  craved  for  peace  and 
religious  freedom.  They  were  loyal  to  Poland  until  her 
rule,  and  especially  heavy  taxation,  became  oppressive, 
then  they  reoelled  and  fixed  their  hopes  on  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  Doubtless  Hetman  Chmielnicky  intended  to 
be  an  independent  ruler  and  would  have  readily  alUed 
himself  with  any  neighbour  prepared  to  support  him,  be 
it  the  Khan  or  tht  Sultan.  But  the  leanings  of  the  people 
and  the  greater  proximity  of  Moscow  compelled  him  to 
appeal  to  the  Czar.  Moscow  was  in  no  hurry  to  annex 
Little  Russia,  being  too  well  aware  of  the  turbulent 
character  of  the  Zaporozhians  and  the  ambitions  of  their 
leaders  ;  it  also  realized  that  Poland  would  be  loth  to  part 
with  sorich  a  territory ;  besides,  Muscovy  was  not  prepared 
for  a  war  it  could  but  ill  afford.  In  fact,  at  that  time  the 
Ukraine  was  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  an  Orthodox  people 
to  suffer  under  the  Latin  yoke  :  so  Bogdan  Chmelnicky 
was  informed  of  the  Czar's  gracious  consent  to  accept  him 
and  his  Zaporozhians  as  Moscow's  subjects. 

In  January  1654  a  National  Assembly  (Rada)  was  con- 
vened in  Pereyaslavl,  and  in  reply  to  the  Hetman's 
question,  the  whole  assembly  replied  unanimously,  "We 
will  to  be  under  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Czar's  powerful 
hand  and  die  in  our  true  faith  rather  than  remain  under 
the  loathed  enemy  of  Christ."  When  questioned  in- 
dividually, each  member  gave  the  same  answer.  A 
significant  incident  occnrred  when  Chmelnicky  and  his 
men  demanded  that  Buturline,  the  Czar's  envoy,  should 
take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  his  master.  The  Hetman 
insisted  that  he  should  do  so  and  swore  that  the  Czar 
would  not  surrender  the  Cossacks  to  the  King  of  Poland 
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and  would  also  respect  their  privileges.  This  Buturline 
flatlj  refused  to  do ;  the  Czar  of  Moscow  had  never  given 
sach  promises,  and  the  very  suggestion  was  improper.  In 
vain  Chmehiicl^  argued  that  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
wcHQt  to  take  such  an  oath ;  the  Muscovite  retorted  that 
since  the  Cossadb  willed  to  become  the  Czar's  subjects, 
it  behoved  them  to  take  the  oath.  Thejr  finally  submitted, 
and  Buturline  invested  the  Hetman  with  the  insienia  of 
his  dignity.  Two  months  later  Chmelnid^s  ddegates 
reached  Moscow  bringing  a  document  wmch  may  be 
conndered  a  draft  for  me  granting  of  home-rule  to  Little 
Russia.  It  provided  that  the  cities  be  governed  by  local 
people,  that  the  Hetman  and  his  Cossacks  be  entitled  to 
receive  foreign  envoys,  except  such  as  represented 
countries  unfriendly  to  Moscow,  that  the  number  of 
:  registered  Cossacks  Q.e.  in  receipt  of  pay)  be  fixed  at 
L  60,000,  the  Hetman  be  elected  by  the  COMacks  themselves, 
C  and  aU  Ukrainian  privileges  be  safeguarded.  Moscow 
I  agreed,  subject  to  certain  reservations,  e.g.  that  there 
should  be  no  relations  with  the  King  of  Poland  and 
the  Sultan  without  the  Czar's  order.  Thus  the  Ukraine, 
hy  her  man  free  toUlj  became  part  of  the  Russian  State 
and  was  granted  extended  home-rule.  This  started  a 
new  and  lengthy  war  with  Poland  during  which  the 
Hetmans,  Clunelnicky's  successors,  repeatedly  fought 
against  Moscow.  When,  in  1666,  Hetman  Doroshenko 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan,  the  threat  of  this 
new  powerful  enemy  brought  Moscow  and  Poland 
together  ;  the  Treaty  of  Andrusovo  was  signed,  wherebv 
Moscow  retained  territories  east  of  the  Dniepr,  with 
Kiev,  and  the  provinces  of  Smolensk  and  Seversk.  The 
western  part  of  the  Ukraine  remained  in  Polish 
hands  until,  at  the  second  partition  of  Poland  in  1793, 
it  returned  to  Russia.  Of  all  the  ancient  Russian 
principaliries  that  of  Halicz  alone  never  reverted 
to  the  Russian  Empire,  having  been  allotted  to  Austria. 
For  half  a  century  Little  Russia  enjoyed  autonomy,  but 
the  recurring  treachery  of  her  Hetmans,  culminating  in 
the  betrayal  of  Mazepa  in  1 708,  when  he  joined  Charles  XH 
of  Sweden,  forced  Peter  the  Great  to  modify  existing  con- 
ditions.   However,  the  Ukrainian  masses  did  not  follow 
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their  leader,  and  iiutead  of  bringii^  afi  Im  CoMicb  to 
Poltava,  Mazepa  arrived  with  oaiy  a  few  hundred.  After 
his  victorjr,  Peter  ordered  the  election  of  a  new  Hetman, 
choosing  Skoropadsfy,  colond  of  Starodnb,  who  for 
fourteen  years  occupied  the  post  as  Moacow's  puppet  with 
a  Russian  official  as  resident.  After  SkOTOpadsi^s  death 
no  new  Hetman  was  elected,  the  "Collegium  for  Little 
Russia*'  adnunistering  the  land.  Under  Peta  XI  the 
dection  of  a  certain  Apostol  wis  txdered,  th»  again  a 
Committee  set  u^,  until  1750  when  the  Empress  Elmibeth 
cardered  the  election  of  Cynl  Razumordy,  Diother  <A  her 
favourite.  >  In  1 764.  a  Rada  in  Glukhov  evolved  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  hetmatute,  an  innova- 
tion the  new  Empress,  Catherine  II,  in  nowise  favoured. 
Razumovsky  was  summoned  to  Petersburg  and  cxdoed  to 
reagn :  this  marked  the  end  of  the  hetmanate  and  of 
Ukrainian  autonomy.  Henceforth,  Little  Rusna  was 
governed  like  any  other  Russian  province.  Here  we  must 
note  an  important  fact :  after  the  peace  of  Andnisovo 
Western  Ukraine  became  depopulated — the  people  mi- 
grated to  Russian  Eastern  Ukraine,  and  the  Polish 
Government  had  to  take  special  steps  to  repeople  the 
deserted  area.  A  similar  phenomenon  took  place  in  the 
north,  when  by  the  Treaty  of  Stolbovo  (1617),  Russia 
ceded  to  Sweden  an  important  portion  of  Carelia.  Here, 
too,  a  large  number  of  people  left  their  homes  for  Rusda, 
where  they  settled  in  the  province  of  Tver.  Were  the 
yoke  of  Muscovy  as  heavy  as  contemporary  separatists 
wish  us  to  believe,  neither  Ukrainians  nor  Carelians  would 
have  in  the  seventeenth  century  preferred  to  be  under 
Moscow  rather  than  under  the  more  civilized  governments 
of  Poland  and  Sweden. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Russia 
annexed  and  peopled  the  Black  Sea  coast,  the  Crimea, 
North  Caucasus  and  Bessarabia  with  settlers  from  all  over 
the  country.  Though  many  of  them  came  from  Little 
Russia,  these  territories  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
predominantly  Ukrainian. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  survey  was  necessary  in  order 
to  show  that  Little  Russians,  or  Ukrainians,  even  when 
separated  from  Great  Russia,  always  felt  their  racial  unity 
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with  her  :  Russia  was  their  home.  In  pre- revolution 
times,  when  shortage  of  land  urged  the  people  of  Ukraine 
to  migrate,  they  sought  a  new  home  in  Siberia.  There 
exist  considerable  Ukrainian  colonies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  ;  these  consist  of  emigrants  from  Austrian 
Gahcia  and  Hungarian  Sub-Carpathia  since,  with  the 
exception  of  some  disgruntled  intellectuals,  Russian 
Ukrainians  did  not  emigrate  abroad.  There  was  no  ban 
to  their  emigration  outside  Russia,  and  a  certain  number 
of  White  Russians  from  the  western  provinces  followed 
the  example  of  Jews  and  Poles  and  went  to  America,  The 
Utrainophil  movement  originated  in  Russia  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  when  Little  Russian  was  used  by 
local  writers  and  poets  as  a  Uterary  language.  Had  it 
remained  apolitical  and  purely  cultural  the  Russian 
Government  could  scarcely  have  objected  to  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  movement  was  spreading  from  Austrian  Gahcia. 
The  revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848  moved  the 
.\ustrian  Government  to  favour  Ukrainians  against  the 
Polish  landowners,  on  the  principle  of  divide  et  impera. 
Facilities  were  given  for  the  study  of  Ukrainian  language 
and  the  publication  of  its  literature.  Then  Vienna  thought 
it  expedient  to  foster  a  separatist  Ukrainian  movement  in 
Russia,  tactics  which  certain  Russian  writers  and  politicians 
later  adopted  in  Carpatho-Russia.  But,  whilst  pan- 
Ukrainian  propaganda  from  Austria  was  rife  among  intel- 
lectuals in  Russia,  pro-Russian  propaganda  in  Ruthenia 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  peasants,  since  there  existed 
no  educated  class,  hence  it  was  quite  ineffective.  Both 
governments,  Austrian  and  Russian,  took  precautions 
against  separatist  movements ;  in  Russia  the  use  of 
Ukrainian  was  limited  to  private  intercourse,  though 
books  in  that  language  were  published  In  Russia  in  pre-war 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, though  tolerating  Ukrainian  in  schools  and 
universities,  suppressed  all  Carpatho- Russian  attempts 
at  self-expression,  and  the  discovery  of  a  few  liturgical 
books  printed  in  Russia  resulted  in  arrests,  floggings  and  a 
mass  trial  at  Marmaros-Sziget, 
The  Russian  Revolution  awakened  the  hopes  of  Ukrainian 
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antonomiits.  In  April  1917  a  Rada  was  elected  hy  a 
National  Congress ;  it  was  at  first  micompromi8m|>ly 
anti-separatist  as  its  proclamations  (JUniversals)  publislud 
in  June  and  Norembcr  of  the  same  year  show  ;  on^  after 
the  Bolshevik  coup  £itat^  on  2z  Janoaiy,  1918,  md  the 
Rada  prodaim  the  separation  of  ue  Ukmne  fnnn  Russia 
and  sent  delegates  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with 
Gennany.  On  the  invitation  of  this  Rada  the  Reich  sent 
troops  to  occupy  the  Ukraine.  This  occupation,  which 
lasted  from  March  1918  up  to  the  Annistice,  aroused  the 
peasants'  hostility ;  they  resented  the  requisiticm  of  their 
grain  and  its  exponation  to  Germany.  The  gneiilla 
warfare  which  ensued  cost  ^e  Gennan  forces  heavy 
losses.  The  inefficient  Central  Rada  was  dispersed  l^ 
the  German  command,  which  appointed  as  Hetman 
Paul  Skoropadsky,  descendant  of  Mazepa's  successor,  and 
general  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Army.  He  remained  in 
office  only  as  long  as  the  Germans  occupied  Kiev,  fleeing 
in  disguise  with  the  last  German  unit.  A  Directorate 
under  Vinichenko  and  Pedura  was  established,  but  could 
not  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Bolsheviks,  who  soon  took 
Kiev.  Petlura,  supported  by  Ukrainian  bands  from 
Galicia,  continued  the  struggle  against  the  Bolshevik 
invaders  and  the  Poles  in  Eastern  Galicia,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1920  he  concluded  peace  with  the  latter, 
renouncing  all  claims  to  Gahcia.  After  Petlura's  defeat 
by  the  Bolsheviks  in  November  1920  and  her  victory  over 
the  Soviets,  Poland  obtained  by  the  Treaties  of  Riga 
(1920  and  1921)  Volhynia  and  Folesie.  The  remaining 
part  of  Russian  Ukraine  was  constituted  into  an  "Autono- 
mous Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic"  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Peace  Conference  adjudicated  Carpatho-Russia  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  another  Ukrainian  minority  in 
Bokovina  to  Rumania. 

We  are  unable,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to 
examine  in  detail  present-day  nationalist  movements  in 
Polish  Galicia  and  the  Soviet  Ukraine  which,  undeniably, 
do  exist.  In  Poland  it  takes  the  shape  of  terrorism  and 
sporadic  riots,  suppressed  rather  brutally  by  armed  force. 
The  existence  of  a  smouldering  state  of  discontent  within 
the  Soviet  Ukraine  is  beyond  doubt ;   enforced  collecti- 
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▼ization  was  experienced  more  painfully  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  small  peasant  farmers  were  more  numerous  and 
prosperous  than  in  Central  Russia.  The  famine  of 
1932-34  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  separatist 
**Dlots'',  Drastic  "purges"  of  the  entire  Ukrainian 
administration  and  of  the  local  communist  party  failed 
to  eliminate  all  nationalist  elements,  yet  it  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  the  existing  movement  is  not  actually 
anti-Rusnan,  but  anti-Soviet,  as  is  also  the  case  all  over 
the  countn^. 

The  Munich  Conference  opened  new  vistas  for 
Ukrainian  nationalists.  The  German  domination  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  awakened  the  hopes  for  a  further 
eastward  drive  through  Galida  or  Bukovina  into  the 
Soviet  Ukraine  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
united  Great  Ukraine  under  a  German  protectorate. 
Such  an  eventuality  was  viewed  in  Europe  with  mixed 
fcelinn.  Many  imagined  that  an  Eastern  movement 
would  involve  Germany  in  a  prolonged  war  with  Soviet 
Russia,  possiblv  also  with  Poland  and  Rumania,  therefore 
the  West  would  be  given  a  breathing  space.  There  were 
mdications  that  the  Reich  did  contemplate  such  a  move- 
ment :  the  remaining  portion  of  Carpatho-Russia,  from 
which  a  considerable  part  was  handed  over  to  Hungary 
by  the  Vienna  award,  was  converted  into  an  autonomous 
territory  under  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Russophil  (not  to 
be  mistaken  for  "Sovietophil")  government  of  M.  Brody 
was  dismissed  and  a  Ukramophil  government  under  Mgr. 
Voloshin  appointed ;  the  name  of  this  new  territory 
changed  into  Carpatho-Ukraine.  Thus  the  little  country 
of  illiterate,  backward  Ruthenian  peasants  has  become  a 
hotbed  of  political  intrigue.  It  has  been  invaded  by 
Ukrainian  terrorists  and  separatists  from  Polish  Galicia, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  who  organized  the  so- 
called  SieUby  a  semi-militarized  body  on  Nazi  lines. 
This  Sutch  is  the  actual  power  in  the  country  and 
oppresses  the  Ruthenians.  The  extent  to  which  the 
unfortunate  people  have  been  intimidated  by  theSe 
unwelcome  intruders  may  be  seen  by  the  narrative  of 
a  Times  correspondent,  who,  to  all  his  questions,  invariably 
received  the  same  reply  :  "I  do  not  want  to  go  to  Rakow — 
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the  concentration  camp/'  No  independent  investigator 
is  allowed  into  those  camps  where  Ruthenians  are  de- 
tained, but  accounts  of  torture  and  murder  find  their  wa^ 
into  the  Russian  /migre  press.  Allowing  for  exaggeration, 
there  still  must  be  some  foundation  for  these  stories. 
Undoubtedly,  military  preparations  of  some  kind  are 
proceeding  in  Ruthenia  and  sundry  equivocal  personages 
actively  engaged  in  shady  intrigues. 

A  few  months  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  spring  would 
witness  a  German  o^ensive  against  the  U.S.S^.,  screened 
by  nationalist  risings  in  Gahcia  and  Bukovina.  Now  the 
"Ukrainian  venture"  seems  to  have  been  called  off,  at 
least  for  the  immediate  future :  the  Fuhrer  has  either 
changed  his  mind  or  some  unknown  factors  have  inter- 
vened to  modify  his  plans. 

Already  as  early  as  1924-26,  when  he  wrote  MeinKampf, 
Herr  Hitler  considered  Russia  and  the  Border  States  as 
the  only  territory  suitable  for  Germany's  expansion  in 
Europe.  At  that  time  the  Slavs  were  in  his  opinion  an 
inferior  race,  needing  Teutonic  overlords  to  guide  them ; 
he  said  that  an  understanding  with  England  in  1904  might 
have  prevented  the  world  war,  but  that  no  understanding 
with  Soviet  Russia  is  possible,  even  if  her  present  Jewish 
rulers  were  removed.  A  few  years  later  the  Fuhri^r's  words 
at  the  Niirnberg  Parteifest  of  1936  as  to  what  Germany 
could  achieve  were  she  in  possession  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Urals,  the  timber  of  Siberia  and  the  cornfields  of 
the  Ukraine  caused  general  nervousness,  as  Europe 
thought  Germany  contemplated  an  immediate  war  of 
aggression  against  the  Soviets,  though  Hitler  had  at  the 
same  time  emphasized  his  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  Russia  against  whom  he  felt  no  enmity  what- 
ever. There  have  been  speculations  as  to  what  would 
happen  were  the  German  armies  to  enter  South  Russia — 
would  they  encounter  the  same  hostility  as  in  1918  or 
would  they,  perhaps,  be  welcomed  as  liberators  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  twenty  years  of  communism  with 
aU  the  blessings  of  the  Cheka,  enforced  collectivization, 
deportations,  executions  and  so  forth  have  changed  the 
people's  outlook.  Not  only  in  the  Ukraine,  indeed, 
were  the  whole   of  Russia   armed  to  defend   Stalin's 
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radise  from  ^anreasQis",  the  people  would  probabty 
her  lay  down  ueir  arms  or,  more  likely,  turn  them 
linst  the  hated  Kremlin.  Stdin's  tyranny  may  collapse 
mddenly  as  did  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  fateful 
frs  of  March  1917. 

Two  issues  seem  dear :  the  annexation  by  Germany  of 
f  territory  with  a  non-German  population  would  con- 
tate  a  nation  of  Nazism's  whole  racial  theory,  but 
t  might  treat  the  Ukraine  as  a  colony,  a  dependent 
te  iiiider  some  shadow  ruler ;  this  would  assure  her 
t  necessary  raw  materials,  and  in  return  the  people 
^d  at  long  last  enjoy  peace,  law  and  security.  The 
tier  is  that  Germany  blows  onhr  too  well  that  it  would 

impossible  to  conquer  the  Ukraine  alone,  leaving  the 
tt  of  Russu  to  the  Comintern :  no  Great  Ukraine  could 
er  be  secure  with  a  militant  communist  neighbour 
mg  its  2000  miles'  border.  No  vigilance  could  prevent 
itators  and  poisonous  Marxist  propaganda  crossing  that 
irder  andjpenetrating  through  the  Ukraine  into  Germany 
oper.  History  woidd  have  to  repeat  itself :  it  was  not 
e  lust  of  conquest,  but  an  inherent  instinct  of  self- 
eservarion  which  drove  Russians  from  the  early  Middle 
^  onward  relentlessly  eastward,  annexing  the 
rritory  whence  came  the  nomad  plague,  pillaging  and 
iming  their  towns  and  harvests  ;  so  would  the  Germans 
evitably  be  driven  on  to  annex  more  and  more  Russian 
ids,  the  conquest  of  Russia  ending  only  on  the  shores  of 
e  Pacific.  We  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  our 
aders  to  visualize  the  Russian  continent,  its  potential 
salth  and  man-power  exploited  by  the  organizing  genius 

Germany !  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
ermany's  long  association  with  Russia  has  given  her  a 
orough  understanding  of  the  peculiar  mentality  of  her 
iople.  That  the  Fuhrer  also  understands  this  mentality 
d  looks  beyond  a  "Greater  Ukraine"  is  clear  by  the 
ivances  he  has  made  to  the  Orthodox  Russian  hierarchy, 
B  contribution  to  the  building  in  Berlin  of  a  Russian 
thedral  and  the  opening  of  a  theological  Orthodox 
ademy  in  Germany.  These  advances  were  met  half- 
ly,  and  the  letter  of  exuberant  gratitude  written  by 
etropolitan  Anastasy  to  Herr  Hitler  shows  that  the 
VoL  204  & 
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Russian  bishops  are  quite  prepared  to  view  him  in  the 
light  of  3  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Why,  then,  has  the  Fuhrer  suddenly  postponed  his 
Eastern  plans  ?  Certainly  not  because  of  the  pressure  on 
the  other  pole  of  the  Axis — -Italy's  increased  demands 
upon  France,  as  General  Temperley  would  have  us  to 
believe  :  on  the  contran',  a  simultaneous  move  on  several 
fronts  would  only  facilitate  Germany's  task  in  the  East. 
In  our  opinion  Germany  must  have  realized  that  Poland's 
opposition  to  a  Ukrainian  scheme  is  uncompromising, 
and  unless  some  understanding  with  Poland  can  be  reached 
on  the  matter,  any  Eastern  venture  would  be  fraught  with 
too  many  risks  for  the  Reich.  The  matter  now  rests  with 
Poland,  for  practically  the  only  route  to  South  Russia  lies 
through  Galicia  :  would  Poland  allow  a  free  transit  of 
German  armies  in  exchange  for  some  compensation,  or, 
to  put  it  plainly,  would  she  join  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  ?  Up  to  the  present  Poland  and  Rumania  are  both 
firm  in  rejecting  such  an  arrangement ;  they  consider 
themselves  buffer-states  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  were  Poland  encircled  by  powers  adhering  to 
the  Pact  her  resistance  might  be  vanquished,  and  Poland's 
co-operation  might  ring  the  knell  on  Communism  in  Russia. 

What  position  wUl  Rome  take  in  regard  of  these  "Great 
Ukraine"  plans  ?  Some  naive  Catholics,  in  England  and 
'he  U.S.A.,  have  been  ill-advised  to  lend  their  support  to 
the  Ukrainian  Separatist  movement  on  the  ground  that 
an  independent  Ukraine  would  be  easily  brought  into  the 
Catholic  fold,  the  considerable  number  of  Uniats  in 
Galicia  seeming  to  justify  this  optimism.  In  our  humble 
opinion  few  countries  present  a  less  favourable  field  for 
Catholic  activities  than  Russia  in  general,  and  Little 
Russia  in  particular.  The  roots  of  this  insuperable  anti- 
Catholicism  are  to  be  found  in  their  historical  experience. 
The  Slav  peoples  have  one  trait  in  common  ;  they  are  apt 
to  confuse  the  two  principles,  religious  and  national.  As 
in  Russia  Orthodoxy  was  the  hall-mark  of  Russian 
nationality,  so  also  in  Poland  was  the  Universal  aspect  of 
Catholicism  narrowed.  Very  early  South  Russia  became 
involved  in  wars  of  religion  and  experienced  the  un- 
attractive aspect  of  fanatical  intolerance.    Proud  of  their 
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Latin  culture,  Polish  magnates  showed  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  their  profound  contempt  for  them  and  their 
religion,  good  enough  only  "for  slaves".  As  is  usual  in 
such 'cases  this  attitude  of  alien  conquerors  only  made  the 
people  cling  more  desperately  to  their  tenets,  even  though 
they  scarcely  knew  anything  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
their  own  Church,  and  intolerance  begot  a  tierce  fanaticism. 
This  confusion  of  religion  with  nationalism  was  even  more 
acute  in  the  Ukraine  than  is  Muscovy,  where  no  such 
excesses  as  occurred  in  the  south  were  committed.  When 
laidor  of  Kiev,  on  his  return  from  the  Council  of  Florence, 
shocked  the  GtL-al  Prince  and  clergy  of  Moscow  by  openly 
praying  for  the  Pope  as  Head  of  the  Church  and  was 
imprisoned,  his  escape  was  arranged  so  as  to  spare  him  the 
scandal  of  a  public  trial.  Not  so  in  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
Catholic  clergy,  a  century  later,  were  massacred  in  the  most 
horrible  way.  The  verdict  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
on  the  canonization  of  St.  Andrew  Bobola,  S.J.,  records 
that  "scarcely  ever,  or  perhaps  never  at  all,  has  a  martyr- 
dom of  such  brutality  been  brought  before  it".  And  this 
martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  by  Zaporozhian  Cossacks  as  late 
as  1657  was  not  an  isolated  case.  The  same  Paul  of  Aleppo, 
we  have  quoted  earlier,  relates  that  when  Chmelnicky  look 
Kiev,  a  great  number  of  Catholic  priests  fled  there  : 
"But  Akhmil  (Chmelnicky)  and  his  Cossacks  reached  them 
nevertheless ;  and  they  were  bound  together  by  the  cords 
of  their  girdles  and  thrown  into  the  river  Niepros  (Dniepr) 
to  be  drowned  after  they  had  been  made  to  suffer  the 
direst  torments  :  afterwards  their  bodies  were  exposed 
to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs."  And  between  1648  and 
1655  no  less  than  thirty  Dominican  houses  were  destroyed 
and  ninety-five  friars  murdered. 

As  yet  Rome  has  not  pronounced  herself ;  however,  as 
a  result  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Eastern  Galicia  (see 
Mr.  Gregory  Macdonald  in  the  Tablet,  18  February)  by 
Mgr.  Cortesi,  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Warsaw,  the  establish- 
ment of  Latin  dioceses  in  the  Ukrainian  towns  of  Stani- 
slavov,  Gorodenka,  and  perhaps  Tarnopol,  is  foreshadowed. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  not  a  reversal  of  the  Vatican's 
attitude  towards  the  Eastern  rites,  but  rather  a  condemna- 
tion of  political  Ukrainianism  and  a  covert  warning  to 
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over-zcalous  Catholics  to  abstain  from  confusing  religion 
with  politics.  To  sum  up,  this  problem  of  the  Russias, 
Great  and  Little,  is  u  vast  as  it  ja  intricate,  and  iti 
solution  likely  to  affect  the  fature  of  Europe.  It  il 
inevitable  that  the  "democracies*'  will  have  to  6ice  and 
solve  it  in  the  near,  if  not  the  immediate,  fotore.  Let  in 
hope  that  this  momentous  dednon  will  be  mirfccd  not 
with  a  spirit  of  selfish  expediency,  but  with  the  qnrit  of 
justice,  wise  foresight,  and  with  vision. 

G.  Behnigsen. 

NoiE. — ^Whilst  tills  article  was  being  set  up  in  print  events  of 
paramount  significance  have  occurred  in  central  and  eastcn 
Europe.  The  "autonc»nous"  states  of  Caipatho-Ukraioe  and 
Czecho-Slovalda  have  vanished  from  the  map  of  Ettrope.  Hnn- 
gaiy  has  annexed  the  mountainous  country  vrtiich  has  rasuuwd 
its  former  name  of  Ruthoiia,  under  whidi  it  had  bem  knom 
for  centuries.  The  Ukrainian  Premier  has  fled  to  Rnnunia  and 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  "army"  of  the  Sietch  1  This  has  dealt  a 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  a  great  and  independent  Ukraine.  But  in 
nowise  does  it  signify  that  Germany  has  renounced  hsi  [dans 
for  an  eastward  drive  :  on  the  contrary,  through  the  arbhraiy 
incorporation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  tt^  occupation  « 
Ruthenia  by  a  friendly  Hungary,  she  has  moved  considerate 
nearer  the  boundary  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  demands  to  Rumania 
and  Lithuania  seem  to  be  intended  to  bring  these  two  countries 
under  the  economic,  and  possibly  also,  political  cxmtrol  of  tiie 
Reich,  Poland,  encircled  by  countries  adhering  to  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Fact,  will  find  herself  between  the  devil  and  tite 
deep  sea,  and  will  have  to  make  her  choice.  However  reluctant 
she  may  be  to  obey  orders  from  Berlin,  the  other  alternative— 
that  of  being  overrun  by  Voroshilov's  Red  hordes — is  too  honibk 
to  leave  any  doubts  upon  her  ultimate  decision.  The  lesson  of 
Spain  is  one  not  easily  forgotten  I 

Unless  Germany  were  attacked  on  her  western  frontiers,  we 
see  nothing  that  could  prevent  her  invasitm  of  the  U.S^.R 
Though  Moscow  pretends  to  be  unconcerned  and  prepared  fv 
any  emergency,  ^e  is  terrified.  Hence  her  feverish  efiorts  to 
compel  the  Western  democracies  to  pledge  themselves  to  savt 
her  from  Germany,  but  she  plays  her  game  with  masterly  astute- 
ness, manoeuvring  so  that  it  should  be  these  Powers  irtiidi 
clamour  for  her  assistance.  A  coalition  to  save  the  ctnnmuniit 
regime  and  a  "Crusade",  wherein  His  Grace  of  Canterbury  would 
march  together  with  Stalin  and  Yaroslavsky  to  salvage  liberty 
and  religion,  is  an  idea  which  could  only  have  evolved  in  the 
crazy  age  in  which  we  are  doomed  to  live  I 

Q3. 
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hi  IUfMg£g  PrM^m.  Rgpart  of  a  Survey.  By  Sir  John  Hope 
Simptcm,  K.B£.,  CI JE.  (Oxford  Uniyersity  Prets :  for  the 
Ro)^  Iiistitate  of  International  Affairs.    25/.  net.) 


i^ROM  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  there  have 
^  been  refagees^  men  and  women  compelled  for  one 
aison  or  another  to  leave  their  homeland  and  seek  a 
ling  amongst  strangers.  And  when  Europe  was  still 
lentical  with  the  Roman  Empire  the  first  Jewish 
iiigrants  came  from  the  Asiatic  mainland,  where 
leir  ancient  capital  had  been  destroyed  and  the  people 
iin»  taken  captive  or  thrust  out  of  their  country. 
ven  for  them  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  they  had  been 
fugees.  Centuries  before,  their  fathers  had  learned 
le  meaning  of  exile  and  had  recorded  their  sorrows  in 
le  most  bnutiful  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  There 
as  already  a  tradition  amongst  the  members  of  this 
ice  which  enabled  them  to  bear  exile  with  fortitude  and 
>  wiiich  they  would  constantly  have  recourse  during 
sitories  to  come.  The  refugee  problem  affects  the 
ewB  more  than  any  others  even  today,  but  they  have 
'orked  out  during  many  hundreds  of  years  of  bitter 
cperience  the  most  effective  methods  of  relieving  it. 

Europe  itself  was  formed  and  took  the  shape  which  it 
:tain8  to  this  day  through  the  coming  of  refugees,  for 
be  migration  of  the  peoples  was  itself  nothing  more  than 

gigantic  refugee  movement.  Goths  and  Vandals, 
[uns  and  Magyars  came  to  the  West  because  they  were 
riven  there  by  other  invaders  from  further  East.  When 
ley  had  settled  down,  become  Christian  and  formed  a 
nited  Europe,  the  advance  of  the  Turks  nearly  led  to 
second  large  refugee  wave  and  did,  in  fact,  drive  many 
rredc  scholars  to  the  more  hospitable  West  European 
entries  to  which  they  brought  the  ancient  learning. 
feanwhile,  the  phenomenon  of  the  political  refugee 
ad  appeared,  the  man  who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
le  tyrant  in  the  city-state  and  was  compelled  to  flee 
r  was  exiled  by  law  into  the  next  man's  territory, 
ach  was  Dante,  living  away  from  Florence  and  not  a 
ttle  embittered  by  Ins  lot,  yet  to  our  modern  view 
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comparatiTely  at  ease  and  ondistnrbed  l^  the  anxietie 
that  are  the  usual  lot  of  the  refugee. 

Political  changes  created  more  refugees  as  the  nationa 
State  grew.  The  French  Revolution  drove  aristocrat 
and  their  friends  into  exile,  and  Liberalism,  which  wa 
its  heir,  brought  down  thrones  and  sent  out  their  occu 
pants.  Where  revolution  was  unsuccessful  the  revolu 
donaries  themselves  became  refugees.  Most  of  then 
— amongst  them  Bakunin  and  Lenin — escaped  fron 
Russia  and  led  an  uneasy  life  going  from  country  ti 
country  in  Europe.  When,  finally,  the  revolutionarie 
were  successful  in  Russia  the  first  wave  of  the  post-Wa 
refugees  vras  the  result.  The  number  of  these  nas  beei 
variously  estimated  and  cannot  be  given  very  ezactl} 
on  account  of  the  inevitable  confiuion  in  any  largi 
refugee  movement.  It  has  been  claimed  tlut  thi 
total  Russian  emigration  between  1918  and  1924  amount 
to  nearly  three  million,  but  a  more  likely  figure  is  one  anc 
a  half  million.  These  were  mainly  members  of  tht 
White  armies  with  a  number  of  political  leaders  of  the 
Czarist  regime  and  lesser  officials  to  whom  Bolshevisn 
meant  the  loss  of  everything.  These  fled,  natural^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  t( 
Poland  and  Germany  on  the  West,  to  the  Far  Easi 
and  to  the  Balkans.  In  1921  there  were  about  a  milUoi 
in  Europe,  nearly  half  being  in  Poland.  Many  musi 
have  perished  in  the  very  act  of  flight  on  account  of  tht 
terrible  conditions  in  Russia  at  the  time,  and  particularlj 
in  Siberia,  across  which  many  went  to  the  Far  East. 
Not  a  few  were  absorbed  in  the  countries  of  refuge,  but 
many  were  beyond  employment.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1926  there  were  only  750,000  Russian  emigrants  left, 
which  means  that  fully  half  had  died  or  become  natural- 
ized in  the  course  of  about  seven  years.  Ten  years  lata 
there  were  54.5,000,  divided  into  130,000  in  the  Far  East, 
and  415,000  in  Europe.  The  problem  of  the  RusaaD 
emigration  has  thus  partly  solved  itself,  but  there  remain 
acute  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  West,  on  account  of  in- 
creased unemployment  and  strong  nationalist  movements.* 

•  Cliapter  V  on  Russian  Emigration,  from  which  the  above  infomwtioD 
is  largely  drawn,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  ol  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson's  boolt. 
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The  end  of  the  war  with  Turkey  created  refugee 
problems  amongst  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Assyrians 
who  had  lived  under  the  Ottoman  Empire,  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Greeks  should  be  repatriated  on  a  basis 
of  exchanging  them  for  Moslems  in  their  country,  an 
arrangement  which  was  carried  out,  but  not  without 
great  suffering  and  a  high  death-roll  amongst  those  who 
were  returned  to  their  own  country.  About  15,000 
Armenians  after  considerable  delay  were  settled  in 
Erivan  and  established  a  Republic  which  still  attracts 
Armenians  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  British 
Government  protected  the  Assyrian  minority  in  Iraq 
when  they  held  the  mandate  ;  afterwards  some  30,000 
fied  under  the  threat  of  massacre  to  Syria  and  elsewhere, 
leaving  about  50,000  in  Iraq. 

The  estabhshment  of  Fascism  in  Italy  brought  about 
the  first  movement  of  strictly  political  refugees  in  the 
post-War  period.  The  number  of  these  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  earlier  Russian  or  the  later  German 
emigration  and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  exact  estimate. 
Ther«  are  many  Itahans  living  abroad  who  are  anti- 
Fascist,  but  not  having  engaged  in  politics  are  still 
assured  of  that  protection  of  the  State  of  which  the 
refusal  is  a  condition  for  refugee  status.  In  1937  there 
were  10,000  such  known  refugees  in  France  and  there  are  a 
number  in  other  West  European  countries.  The  bulk 
of  them  came  out  on  the  advent  of  the  Fascist  regime, 
but  they  are  now  being  joined  by  a  small  number  of  non- 
Aryans  who  find  it  difficult  to  live  under  the  new  anti- 
Jewish  laws.  These  have  been  neither  so  far-reaching 
nor  so  consistent  as  the  German,  but  they  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  person  of  Jewish  origin  to  return  to  Italy 
once  he  gets  abroad  and  create  serious  hindrances  to  the 
economic  security  of  those  who  stay  in  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  because  no  large  problem  has  been 
created  by  these  ItaUan  refugees,  they  are  nobody's 
responsibility.  The  League  of  Nations  has  not  paid 
special  attention  to  them  as  it  did  to  the  Russian  refugees, 
and  the  voluntary  organizations  have  been  established 
only  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  much  larger 
problem  of  refugees  from  Germany. 
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The  establiahment  of  a  liii^e-psr^  •jrstem  of  gorcm- 
ment  inspired  br  a  professedly  inttdenmt  phuosophy 
inevitably  createa  a  new  refagee  problem  in  the  Gennany 
of  1933.  It  is  a  problem  whioi  has  not  ksKned,  hut 
only  increased  in  magnitude  with  the  passage  of  tim^  and 
it  u  the  problem  which  ia  most  urgent  today  Every 
success  of  the  National  Socialist  party  has  led  to  a  large 
emigration,  mainly  of  Jews,  but  also  of  nom-Amn 
Qiristians  and  of  pure  Aiyans  opposed  to  the  new  r^mie 
in  the  Buccessive  confines  of  the  Rdch.  From  the  aemif 
united  Germany  of  1033  51,000  Jews  and  9000  Com- 
munists, Socialists  ana  Centre  Party  adherents  fled,  in 
1935  about  2500  fled  from  the  Saar  to  remain  oatsde 
Germany,  the  AnsebUus  of  1938  drove  31,000  to  32,000 
Anstiians  across  the  frontier,  and  the  cesnon  i/t  dw 
Sudetenland  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  brought  Jens 
and  anti-Nazi  politicians  into  the  new  Czecho-iSlovakia 
where,  with  other  refugees  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
they  have  created  grave  embarrassments  for  the  new 
State  which  has  to  march  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  its 
powerful  neighbour  and,  in  so  far  as  they  remain  there, 
are  in  a  position  of  no  small  danger ;  aheady  a  new 
problem  is  taking  shape,  that  of  the  em^ation  of  ncm- 
Aiyan  Czechs  who  may  be  affected  hy  anti-Semitic 
legislation  on  the  model  of  the  Nuremberg  laws.  Hic 
power  of  the  Nazi  State,  the  inclination  to  imitate 
Germany's  example  and  the  necessity  for  a  n>eedy 
solution  of  an  aggravated  Jevmh  problem  threaten  m  the 
near  future  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  refugees  from  other 
Central  European  countries.  We  are  already  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  movement  of  peoples  which  may  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  in  every  European  country.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  victims  of  anti-Semitism  is  already  creating 
more  anti-Semitism  in  the  very  countries  of  refuge. 

The  situation  has  been  greatly  confused  because  the 
German  Government  sees  the  Jew  simply  from  the  point 
of  view  of  race  and  does  not  consider  the  reUrious  aspect. 
Inevitably  others  begin  to  talk  of  a  persecution  of  Jews 
or  an  expulsion  of  Jewish  children,  even  though  urge 
numbers  of  those  affected  by  the  "Aryan"  legisUticn 
would  never  be  considered  as  Jews  outside  Germany.    At 
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ihe  present  moment  practically  all  the  cases  dealt  with 
dirongh  the  varions  organizations  are  '^non- Aryan'',  but 
the  very  existence  of  several  non-Jewish  committees,  with 
large  working  staft,  co-ordinated  m  the  Christian  Council, 
proves  that  pure  Jews  are  far  from  being  the  only  refugees. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  strictly  political 
refugees  from  Germany  are  now  comparatively  rare.  The 
necessity  for  visas  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  German  authorities  to  release  known  enemies  of  the 
n^ime  on  the  other  make  any  sort  of  large  migration 
impossible  and  render  the  escape  of  individuals  very 
limcolt.  Most  of  the  political  refugees  escaped  from 
Sermany  in  1933  or  from  Austria  in  March,  1938.  Since 
jaEecho-Slovakia  was  in  both  cases  the  nearest  country  of 
vfoge  a  larse  number  of  them  were  settled  there  when 
lie  September  crisis  arose.  The  rapid  development  of 
this  crisis,  its  dramatic  solution  and  tne  peculiar  position 
if  Czecho-Slovakia,  divided  from  the  West  by  me  veiy 
lountxy  from  'widch  the  refugees  had  fled,  made  their 
position  a  most  dangerous  one.  To  those  already  in  the 
:entre  of  the  country  were  added  large  numbers  from  the 
Sudetenland  who  feared  both  the  application  of  the 
^Iuremberg  laws  and  reprisals  for  their  earlier  political 
ictivities.  Once  the  final  concessions  were  made,  Germany 
W2B  in  a  position  to  insist  on  the  early  repatriation  of  those 
nrho  were  to  be  punished  or  on  the  emigration  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  undesirable.  As  England's  respon- 
dbility  was  deeply  involved,  a  very  creditable  effort  has 
Deen  made  from  this  country  to  assist  these  refugees.  A 
large  grant  has  been  made  to  assist  them,  many  have  been 
brought  over  to  camps  in  preparation  for  emigration  to 
the  Colonies,  and  a  special  Committee  for  Refugees  from 
[^zecho-Slovakia  has  been  set  up  to  administer  funds  and 
:o  facilitate  the  release  of  those  who  are  in  danger.* 
By  far  the  greatest  refugee  problem  today  is,  however, 


^  The  events  of  the  middle  of  March  have  aggravated  enormously  the 
efngee  problem.  All  non-Aryan  Czechs  will  now  become  potential  refugees 
actual  u  they  are  ahready  outside  the  country)  and  those  political  refugees 
fho  were  in  the  country  have  now  been  arrested  in  their  thousands  by  the 
jcstapo  and  carried  on  to  concentration  camps.  It  must  be  remembered 
hat  a  considerable  number  of  these  are  Catholics,  and  it  is  not  certain  at 
be  moment  of  writing  (March  22)  how  many  of  the  150  known  Catholics 
lave  escaped. 
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that  which  arises  as  a  result  of  the  racial  legislation  in 
Germany.  National  Socialism  was  profeaedlj  a  fiercdjr 
anti-Semitic  morement  from  the  beginning  and  very 
natoralljr  took  advantage  of  its  trinmph  to  ezprcsa  its 
views  in  legislative  forms.  Since  1933  its  attitude  has 
stiffened  rather  than  become  more  ua[d,  and  the  laws 
already  existing  have  received  additions  and  been  extended 
to  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Jews  in  National 
Socialist  legislation  are  such  not  by  rdigion  bnt  by  race  ; 
they  are  those  with  four  or  three  Jewish  grandparents  or, 
under  certain  conditions,  with  two.  Others  with  two 
Jewishgrandparents  are  MiscbUngt,  as  also  are  those  with 
one.  To  enter  certain  professions  it  may  be  neceiaaiy  to 
investigate  beyond  the  grandparents  to  prove  that  one  is 
completely  Aryan.  None  of  these  thmgs  are  easy  to 
establish,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  how  many  are  of 
Jewish  origin  and  therefore  come  under  the  law.  In  the 
last  resort  the  only  test  is  a  religious  one.  Yet,  to  take  an 
extreme  but  not  impossible  case,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
easy  to  show  the  Jewish  origins  of  a  man  whose  grand- 
parents were  all  Jews  by  race  but  baptised  Christians. 
There  were  in  fact  in  1933  500,000  members  of  the 
Jewish  Community  to  whidi  number  must  be  added 
iS6,ooo  in  Austria  in  1938.  Besides  these  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  two  to  three  millions  of  Christian  non- 
Aryans  in  Greater  Germany,  all  more  or  less  affected  hf 
the  laws.*  The  lot  of  many  of  these  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme — subject  to  the  anti-Jewish  laws,  unable  to  alter 
even  into  the  Jewish  community  life  but  excluded  from 
the  German  and  unassisted  eitjier  by  Jewish  or  Nazi 
organizations. 

The  so-called  anti-Jewish  legislation  therefore  affects 
the  non-Aryan  Christian  as  it  does  the  strict  Jew  and, 
though  in  theory  the  former  is  less  disturbed  according 
as  his  Jewish  origins  are  more  remote,  in  practice  both 
are  arbitrarily  treated  as  Jews  and  submitted  to  the  full 
rigour  of  the  laws.  There  is  little  point  in  recapitulating 
these  since  they  are  constanUy  changing — always  for  the 
worse — and  in  view  of  the  openly  declared  policy  of 
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extermination.  The  Jews  must  leave  or  die.  For  no 
reason  other  than  his  non-Aryan  ancestry,  a  man  may  be 
sent  to  a  concentration  camp  and  released  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  leaves  the  country  within  a  period  of  time 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a 
permit  to  enter  another.  Such  cases  are  not  rare  ;  they 
are  being  presented  every  day  to  the  refugee  organizations, 
Christian  as  well  as  Jewish.  There  are  those  who,  having 
limited  means,  cannot  make  plans  to  emigrate  beyona 
Europe  while  they  are  still  in  Germany,  yet  cannot  enter 
England  or  any  other  European  country  because  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  would  be  able  to  avoid  becoming 
a  permanent  burden  to  the  country  in  which  they  took 
refuge.  And  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  our 
broken  and  divided  Christendom  that  we  can  no  longer 
rely  npon  the  promise  of  a  German  Government  not  to 
disturb  those  who  are  making  an  effort  to  leave  the 
country  where  their  presence  is  found  objectionable. 

There  are  various  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  not 
wholly  compatible  estimates  of  the  numbers  already 
emigrated  and  awaiting  emigration.  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson  considers  that  by  the  end  of  1937  150,000  Jews 
and  about  4000  non-Jews  had  left  Germany.  The 
Anschluss  of  1938  led  to  the  departure  of  31,006  Jews  and 
non-Jews  from  Austria  by  November  of  that  year, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  Lord  Samuel.  The  sudden 
anti- Jewish  drive  of  last  November  intensified  the  desire 
to  escape  from  Germany  and  inevitably  led  to  a  certain 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  refugees.  Figures,  how- 
ever, for  this  last  period  are  not  yet  available  and  they 
could  not  have  been  much  higher  than  the  average  for 
similar  periods  earlier,  since  every  country  is  making  it 
difficult  for  refugees  to  enter  without  clear  guarantees  for 
their  support  or  further  emigration.  Any  mass  flight  is 
now  out  of  the  question.  Rather  different  figures  are 
given  by  German  sources.  In  a  statement  to  the  foreign 
Press  on  February  25  it  was  announced  that  140,000 
Jews  left  the  Reich  between  1933  and  November  1938 
and  that,  since  then,  another  100,000  have  left.  It  is 
probable  that  these  are  not  all  strictly  Jews  and  100,000 
seems  rather  a  high  estimate  for  the  last  few  months. 
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Nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  the  numbeis  of  potentiil 
refugees.  A  recent  visitor  tQ  Germany,  with  every  reaxm 
for  being  correctly  informed  about  the  position,  was  tdd 
that  there  were  altogether  600,000  persons  affected  by 
the  Nuremberg  laws,  of  whom  150,000  were  between  dw 
ages  of  15  and  45,  with  dependents  to  the  number  of 
250,000,  and  200,000  old  and  infirm,  llie  150,000 
WDold  be  expected  to  settle  abroad  within  five  yean  and 
later  bring  out  their  dependents.  The  old  and  infirm  would 
be  assured  satisfactory  conditions  of  life  in  the  country 
of  their  birth.  In  view  of  the  facta  that  recent  anti- 
Semitic  outbursts  have  not  spared  the  old  any  more  than 
the  young,  that  no  distinction  of  age  is  made  in  the 
economic  restrictions  imposed  upon  Jewrs,  that  the  RnglUli 
Goremment  is  particularly  ready  to  grant  facilities  to 
old  people  to  enter  this  country  and  that,  at  best,  there  is 
little  left  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  thai  nearest  of  kin 
and  alone  in  a  countiy  where  they  are  an  object  of  scorn, 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  last  reservation." 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  give  the  total  figures  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  Catholic  refugees 
actual  or  potential.  The  Catholic  Committee,  which  has 
been  in  existence  now  for  just  over  twelve  months,  has 
had  more  than  2000  adult  cases  to  consider,  of  whom 
probably  less  than  500  have  beeu  brought  out  of  Germany. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  there  are  138  children  who  are 
either  in  this  country  or  for  whom  provision  has  been 
made  here.t  At  a  recent  conference  in  Utrecht  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Committee  for  German 
Refugees  established  there  it  was  reliably  reported  that 
20,000  non- Aryan  Catholics  were  affected  by  the  Nurem- 
berg laws  in  the  Altreich  (the  "old  Reich",  Germany 
without  Austria).  EquaUy  trustworthy  vras  the  report 
from    Austria    that    about    300,000    were    affected    by 

•What  ii 


over,  the  Nuremberg  laws  are  applied  even  here,  and  Euready  one  such 
case  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Catholic  Committee  ol  a  man  who  is 
now  without  shelter  in  his  old  age,  through  the  liquidation  of  the  Oider'i 
establishment.  Happily  he  will  be  given  a  new  home  in  this  country 
through  the  kindness  of  religious. 

\  March  1939.  Altogether  on  the  15  March  there  were  zgTi  children 
in  this  country,  of  which  3251  were  Jewish,  132  Catholic,  371  Protostant, 
and  th«  rest  nnc««tin. 
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the  Nuremberg  laws  in  that  country,  that  70,000  non- 
Aryans  had  emigrated  by  the  end  of  1938,  comprising 
55,000  confessional  Jews  and  15,000  non-Aryan  ^tuinly 
Catholic)  Christians,  that  within  1939  between  40,000 
and  50,000  win  be  forced  to  emigrate.  The  same  report 
mentions  that  10,000  Catholics  are  still  in  concentration 
camps.  All  that  is  merely  a  statement  in  the  barest 
possible  outline  of  the  problem.  What  is  being  done  to 
solve  it  ? 

Much  depends  on  an  appreciation  of  the  attitude 
of  countries  outside  Germany.  Their  governments 
might  hare  attempted  to  bring  pessure  to  bear  upon 
the  German  Government  in  oraer  to  secure  freedom 
and  security  for  these  people  in  their  own  country. 
That  was  not  done^  and  it  is  veiy  questionable  whether 
it  would  have  had  any  good  effect,  and  it  would  seem, 
great  as  the  provocation  was,  to  be  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  State.  But 
since  all  accepted  the  foct,  even  while  they  deplored  it,  a 
certain  moral  obligation  of  assisting  the  sufferers  arose. 
After  taking  all  precautions  not  to  admit  undesirables 
and  after  safeguarding  the  common  good  of  its  own 
citizens,  each  State  was  bound  in  charity  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  this  suffering. 

For  a  long  time  the  Jewish  organizations,  with  their 
long  experience  and  access  to  wealth  abroad,  assisted  their 
own  people  everywhere,  while  certain  political  and 
scientific  group  interested  themselves  in  political 
refugees  or  distmguished  men  of  learning  who  had  been 
compelled  to  emigrate.  The  Society  of  Friends  was 
most  helpful  to  all  classes,  but  was  particularly  occupied 
with  Christian  refugees,  Aryan  or  otherwise.*  There 
are  a  number  of  Protestant  organizations,  designed  to 
assist  Protestant  non- Aryans  or  those  fleeing  from  religious 
persecution.  A  Catholic  Committee  for  Refugees  from 
Germany  was  set  up  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Hinsley, 
in  London  in  March  1938,  the  actual  office  work  being 
excellently  accomplished  by  the  Catholic  Council  for 

*  A  tribute  must  here  be  paid  to  the  sympathetic  interest  the  Friends 
have  shown  towards  Catholic  cases  and  to  their  readiness  to  give  material 
help  to  Catholic  refugees  long  before  the  Baldwin  Fund  rendered  the 
finandal  problem  easier. 
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Intenutkoial  ReUtdons  antil  October;  by  that  tinw 
the  work  had  become  large  enough  to  require  a  spedil 
ofBce  with  a  full-time  staff.  Since  then  it  has  beeo 
necessary  to  move  into  entirely  new  premises,  and  doaUe 
the  working  staff,  and  it  seems  likely  that  still  more 
assistance  will  be  needed  in  the  future.  The  committee, 
too,  has  a  national  character  and  is  recognized  both 
in^le  and  outside  the  Church  as  the  proper  body  to 
deal  with  Catholic  refugees.  Abroad,  too,  Cathdic 
Committees  have  been  set  up,  in  Utrecht,  Bnusels, 
Paris,  Zagreb,  Zurich,  for  this  special  purpose.  That  in 
Utrecht  has  shown  itself  particularly  capable  and  re- 
flected in  its  kindly  interest  the  spirit  of  the  conntiy, 
which  has  been  particoUrly  generous  in  receiving 
refugees.* 

Afl  this  o^anization  costs  money,  mere  postages  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum,  and  the  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  refugees  can  take  practically  nothii^ 
with  them  and  leave  their  country,  in  effect,  paupers. 
Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  numbers  even  Jewish  wealth  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  The  Christian  organizations 
were  in  an  even  vrorse  plight.  This  was  the  occasion  for 
the  appeal  of  Lord  Baldwin,  made  on  8  December,  1938. 
His  speech,  moderate  and  dignified,  gave  expression  to 
the  solidarity  of  human  feeling  about  this  great  need. 
The  Fund  which  was  then  opened,  sponsored  by  The 
TimeSf  was  intended  to  be  xtsed  for  the  assistance  of  all 
refugees  from  Germany,  without  distinction  of  creed. 
The  general  appeal  was  supported  by  special  appeals 
from  the  various  organizations  and  arose  out  of  a  united 
effort  of  the  Christian  groups  represented  in  the  Christian 
Council  and  of  the  Council  for  German  Jewry.  The 
Christian  Council  is  a  striking  example  of  the  unity  of 
outlook  between  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  on  this 
matter  and  the  co-operation  of  these  with  the  Jews  at 
once  signifies  and  strengthens  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  in  doing  good. 

The  monies  thus  raised  and  to  be  raised  are  being  spent 
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on  bringing  refugees  out  of  a  country  where  they  can  no 
longer  live,  maintaining  them  for  a  period  or  retraining 
them  in  a  transitory  asylum  such  as  England  offers  and 
in  re-emigrating  them  to  countries  where  they  can 
begin  a  new  life.  Naturally,  this  financial  assistance 
is  granted  only  where  the  refugee  or  his  friends  cannot 
provide  it  themselves.  The  Baldwin  Fund  itself  cannot, 
of  course,  completely  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
refugees,  but  it  is  valuable  in  so  far  as  the  various  organiza- 
tions are  freed  from  immediate  financial  anxiety  and  are 
able  to  concentrate  on  plans  for  the  relief,  training  and 
emigration  of  these  exiles.  These  plans  must  be  so 
worked  out  as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  nation 
which  offers  hospitality  and  in  a  way  that  eUminates 
undesirables.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Austrian  break-up 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  anyone  to  come  out  of 
Germany  and  land  in  another  country,  whether  he  was  a 
hmafidt  refugee  or  not,  but  since  then  the  panic  flight  of 
large  numbers  into  neighbouring  countries,  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  shelter  for  them,  has  led  to  stricter 
regulations  about  immigration.  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  Belgium  suffered  the  most  in  view  of  their 
close  proximity  to  Germany,  and  they  are  all  now 
making  it  very  difficult  to  enter  without  first-rate 
guarantees  and  next  to  impossible  to  stay  permanently. 
France  in  particular  has  been  traditionally  generous 
in  receiving  refugees  and  has  provided  a  transitory 
asylum  for  many  thousands  from  Germany.  It  was 
estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1937  there  were  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  actually  in  the  country  and  about 
three  thousand  came  from  Austria  in  1938.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
refugees  and  increased  economic  and  labour  problems, 
even  France  is  much  less  ready  to  accept  new  refugees 
and  is  re-emigrating  as  many  as  possible. 

The  English  situation  is  rather  different.  As  Sir  John 
Hope  Simpson  remarks,  the  English  authorities  are  in  a 
far  better  position  than  those  of  other  countries  to 
control  immigration  ;  it  is  often  more  easy  to  cross  the 
mountains  than  the  sea.  Moreover,  Germans  have 
been  required  to  obtain  a  visa  before  coming  to  this 
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coontry  for  over  twelve  months  mm  and  thii  u  mull^ 
given  only  on  the  recommendatikm  of  a  letptnuibu 
committee  in  the  case  of  a  refugee  who  cannot  return  to 
Germany.  The  procedure  in  this  country  is  com- 
parativdy  simple.  One  of  the  organizations  recognized 
OT  the  Goverameax  and  responsible  to  the  Co-ordinating 
Committee  for  Refugees  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  for  assistance  is  a  genuine  refogee,  eidier 
compdled  to  leave  Germany  for  radal  or  pditical 
reasons  or  actually  oatside  Germany  and  muble  to 
return  for  the  same  reasons.  Satisfaction  on  these 
questions  is  obtained  where  possible  from  investigauvs 
on  the  spot  or  from  corresponding  organizations  in 
Gennanv.  Catholic  Committees  eveiywhere,  for  in- 
stance, have  received  instmctirais  from  Rome  to  woric 
through  the  St.  Rapbaels-FtrHn  of  Hamburg,  an  oiganiza- 
tion  '^lich  formeily  concerned  itself  with  emigntion  c£ 
Catholics  in  a  general  way.  There  are  also  some  prospects 
of  setting  up  an  organization  in  Germany,  staffed 
by  British  nationals,  to  scrutinize  the  suitability  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Once 
it  13  decided  through  these  means  that  the  case  is  satis- 
factory then  an  attempt  is  made  to  assist  the  su£Fereis 
to  settle  elsewhere.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  will 
neither  compete  with  British  labour  nor  become  a 
burden  to  the  British  community,  the  appropriate 
committee  will  apply  to  the  Home  Office,  giving  full 
details,  for  a  visa. 

Except  for  nursing  and  domestic  service,  there  is 
scarcely  any  possibility  of  obtaining  a  permit  to  remain  in 
this  country.  Outside  these  occupations  there  is  con- 
siderable competition  for  employment  and  the  cases 
where  a  livelihood  is  guaranteed  apart  from  remunerative 
employment  are  rare  indeed.  Naturally,  if  a  refugee 
has  certain  qualities  which  make  him  alone  suitable  for  a 
certain  post  and  if  the  employer  proves  that  an  English- 
man would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work,  a  permit  may  be 
given.  The  same  applies  where  the  refugee  has  resources 
enabling  him  to  provide  employment.  Practically  every 
other  case,  including  children,  is  considered  only  as  a 
transient  problem  for  this  country.    Those  who  came 
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ere  when  conditions  were  less  strict  are  now  being 
sninded  that  they  must  emigrate  further  at  the  earliest 
pportunity,  and  those  who  are  not  yet  here  are  expected 
)  have  plans  fairly  well  matured  for  emigration  before 
ley  come  to  this  country.  They  may  be  allowed  to 
Mne  without  absolutely  fixed  plans  if  a  committee  is 
repared  to  support  them  for  the  time  being  and  to 
cure  further  emigration. 

Thence  arises  the  question  as  to  prospects  for  refugees 
I  emigrate  beyond  Europe  and  to  the  colonies.  In 
3ieral  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  again  only  possible  to 
lake  plans  for  individual  cases  and  that  mass  emigration 

largely  excluded  on  account  of  conditions  in  the 
nmtries  to  which  emigration  has  been  most  frequent  in 
le  past.  Though  the  U.S.A.  is  revising  its  immigration 
cdicy  it  still  is  not  possible  to  go  to  that  country  without 
TOm  affidavits  of  relatives  guaranteeing  the  support 
f  the  refugee.  This,  of  course,  is  the  procedure  adopted 
efore  admitting  any  alien  to  enter  the  U.S.A.  with  a 
lew  to  permanent  residence  and,  in  fact,  no  distinction 

made  between  aliens  in  general  and  refugees.  The 
itter,  however,  may  begin  to  receive  more  favourable 
reatment  in  a  very  short  time.  The  United  States 
ave  their  own  problems,  which  are  liable  to  be  rendered 
lore  difficult  by  an  increased  Immigration  of  non-Aryan 
;fugees.  In  particular  unemployment  may  be  aggra- 
sted  and  anti-Semitism  made  more  Intense.  In  South 
merica  there  Is  considerable  prospect  for  young  people 
>  work  in  agriculture,  but  the  conditions  of  admission 
iry  in  different  States  and  even  at  different  times, 
razil,  for  Instance,  has  recently  been  particularly  ready 
I  accept  Catholic  refugees,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
le  position  has  again  become  uncertain.  The  climate 
lere  Is  unsuitable  for  many  Europeans,  particularly  the 
der  people,  and  one  reason  why  the  Government  has 
;en  ready  to  accept  the  victims  of  persecution  has  been 
1  counteract  the  Nazi  Influences  there — the  very  reason 
hich  may  restrain  refugees  from  coming.  Without 
■nsiderable  funds  it  Is  not  easy  to  go  to  the  British 
ominlons,  Canada  is  an  excellent  country,  for  instance, 
r  those  who  have  enough  funds  to  set  up  a  farm  and 
Vol.  204  s 
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b^^  an  agricultiiral  life.  AiutnJia  reqnires  a  guarantee  - 
that  the  immigrant  will  not  be  a  boraen  to  the  com-  . 
munity  over  a  period  of  rears,  usoaUy  in  the  form  of  a  - 
large  snm  of  money.  Certain  facilities  have  recently  . 
beoi  granted.  Subject  always  to  the  principle  <rf  . 
individual  selection,  Australia  has  offered  to  take  I5>ooo  ^ 
refugees  in  three  years,  and  to  make  examination  of  . 
immigrants  easier  a  spedal  office  has  been  set  up  at  : 
Australia  House  in  London  for  this  purpose.  Catholic 
cases  are  considered  and  their  immigration  facilitated  by  '. 
a  Catholic  Migrants  Welfare  Committee  set  up  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  all  this  effort,  gigantic  ^ 
though  it  is,  only  touches  on  the  fringe  of  the  whole  ^ 
problem.  It  is  ;dways  a  question  of  assisting  individuals  ^ 
although  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  is  in  question. 
Of  any  greater  effort,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
and  resources  more  ample  than  the  Baldwin  Fund,  the 
voluntary  organizations  are  simply  incapable.  Yet  it  ; 
cannot  be  asserted  tout  court  that  it  is  a  problem  for 
governments  to  solve.  Even  if  they  provided  the 
money  there  might  be  an  even  louder  outcry  about 
spending  pubhc  funds  on  refugees  than  there  is  about 
private  charity.  For  certain  governments  it  is  also 
mipossible  to  adopt  a  more  generous  attitude  in  accepting 
refugees.  They  cannot  allow  them  to  be  absorbed — 
as  many  of  them  would  inevitably  be  absorbed — in  the 
large  urban  population  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
proletariat.  Certain  governments  might  grant  facilities 
for  land  settlement  on  a  more  generous  scale  and  make 
financial  grants  in  the  form  of  a  loan  for  this  purpose. 
Something  of  this  kind  must  be  organized  and  in  good 
time,  lest  the  refugee  problem  solve  itself  by  the  death 
of  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  save. 

The  inter-govemmental  committee,  which  met  at 
Evian  in  July  1938  and  again  in  London  in  February  of 
this  year,  was  estabhshed  in  order  to  find  a  more  general 
solution  of  the  whole  problem.  The  members  are, 
however,  handicapped  by  the  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  which  persistently  offers  the  alternative 
of  sending  out  the  refugees  as  paupers  or  increasing  her 
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erport  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  countries  assisting 
them.  Recent  talb  in  Berlin  which  seemed  to  offer  a 
promise  of  a  more  reasonable  agreement  have  not  had 
any  noticeable  effect,  and  one  of  the  most  active  parti- 
cipators has  resigned  from  his  position  as  director  of  the 
inter-governmental  committee.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  problem  must  be  solved  by  governmental  action. 
It  is  too  vast  for  private  organizations,  too  vast  even  for  a 
single  government.  It  is  urgent,  too,  terribly  urgent, 
for  victims  are  dying  while  others  are  debating  as  to  their 
fate.  Let  the  last  word  be  with  the  author  of  this  most 
valuable  survey :  "The  refugee  problem,  both  in  its 
present  and  in  its  potential  form,  is  a  world  responsibility 
demanding  international  action  by  governments.  It  is, 
however,  too  urgent  both  in  its  existing  form,  and  still 
more  in  its  potentialities,  to  allow  postponement  of 
action  until  solutions  are  found  of  the  general  economic 
and  political  malaise  of  which  the  existence  of  refugees 
is  a  symptom,"" 

Edward  Quinn, 


WAR:  What  is  the  Problem  for  the 
Individual  i 

THE  problem  of  war  can  nerer  be  far  from  onr  mindi 
in  these  daTS  of  continual  threat  of  war ;  and  its 
moral  aspect  is  constantly  debated  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  Catholic  press.  That  ia  as  it  snonld  he 
Tension  is  the  pre-condition  of  vital  progress ;  theo- 
logical disagreement  generates  dogma,  becaase  it  u  only 
through  the  dialectic  of  inquiry  and  discussion  that 
truth  emerges.  But  in  this  case  there  is  cause  for 
uneasiness  ;  because  the  problem  is  a  particularly  pressing 
one,  and  because  far  too  often  the  essential  pomt  of  the 
problem  is  missed  by  those  who  engage  in  the  discnssion. 
On  an  issue  such  as  this,  in  which  me  deepest  loyaltia 
of  the  individual  are  involved,  we  cannot  allow  die 
lack  of  sympathy  which  was  manifested  during  the 
September  crisis ;  that  should  be  self-evident.  But 
it  will  be  3  tragedy  if  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
point  at  issue,  which  was  also  manifested  during  the 
crisis,  is  allowed  to  continue.  That  is  why  a  statement, 
not  of  the  conclusion  of  one  side  or  the  other,  but  of 
the  real  problem  which  faces  us,  seems  to  be  called  for. 

To  ask  "Are  there  not  still  things  worth  fighting  for  ?" 
is  to  pose  a  pseudo-problem.  To  ask  "Is  war  today  any 
more  beastly  than  it  has  always  been  i"  is  to  pose  a 
pseudo-problem.  "Does  not  the  Church  hold  that  war 
may  be  justified  ?" ;  "Are  not  all  the  evils  which  war 
involves  less  grave  than  the  moral  evil  of  permitting 
injustice  i"  ;  "Isn't  it  better  to  go  down  fighting  rather 
than  preserve  our  civilization  at  the  expense  of  our 
honour  i" — all  these  are,  at  this  stage,  pseudo-problems. 
There  is  only  one  practical  problem  for  the  individual 
today. 

Catholic  theology  has  traditionally  taught  that  war 
may  be  a  right,  and  even  a  duty.  It  has  also  laid  down 
certain  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that 
the  war  may  be  justified.  We  shall  not  have  a  clear  idea 
of  Catholic  teaching  unless  we  start  from  both  these 
considerations.  If  we  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
conditions  of  the  just  war  we  may  tend  to  forget  the 
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rinciples  of  international  justice.  If  we  concentrate 
a  the  broader  principles  of  international  justice  we  may 
Mget  the  narrower  issues  which  war  involves.  We  are 
oond  to  cnpose  injustice  ;  bnt  we  are  bound  to  oppose 
t  jnstty.  In  its  treatment  of  the  problem  of  war, 
heology  distingnidies  two  different,  but  equally  im- 
atant,  questions.  There  is  the  question  of  initiating 
nr;  there  is  the  question  of  waeing  the  war  once 
i^iated.  When  can  a  war  be  josuy  initiated  i  The 
ondmons  are  wdl-known :  a  proper  authority,  a  just 
aose,  a  xi^t  intention,  namely,  that  good  be  promoted 
ad  evil  avoided.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  war 
Rst  be  the  very  last  resort,  that  discussion,  arbitration, 
OBft  have  fint  been  tried.  Today,  moreover,  it  may  be 
ad  to  be  commonly  accepted  by  theologians  that  only 
Irfenaive  war  can  be  justified ;  this  was  the  conclusion 
ached  hjr  the  International  Congress  of  Theologians 
X  Fiiboore,  and  their  conclusion  was  in  line  with  that 
i  Cardiiu^  Faulbaber  and  Verdier  and  other  leading 
hnrrhmen.  And  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in 
bnuolating  this  conclusion  they  were  not  departing 
nnn  traditional  teaching.  On  the  contrary.  As  Cardinal 
^aulhaber  has  pointed  out,  "Catholic  theology  will 
vmain  true  to  its  principles,  but  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
em  of  war  it  will  take  account  of  the  new  facts."  The 
xinclusion  is  necessitated  by  the  appUcation  of  the  old 
mnciples  to  the  new  facts.  Some  of  those  facts — 
hose  concerned  with  means — must  be  considered  later  ; 
or  the  moment,  we  may  notice  the  fact  that  a  modern 
ugc-scale  war  involves  damage  to  the  whole  world, 
UMi-combatant  nations  included,  and  is  likely  to  end  in 
he  disruption  of  European  civilization  as  we  know  it, 
md  in  anarchy  and  revolution"  in  Earl  Baldwin's 
amotis  phrase.  In  other  words,  an  offensive  war  can 
lardly  be  initiated  that  "good  be  promoted  and  evil 
ivoided".  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  possibility 
rf  a  just  offensive  war  today,  it  is  not  for  us  in  this 
country  the  real  problem,  for  it  is  not  in  an  offensive  war 
hat  we  are  likely  to  be  involved.  Let  us  accept,  then,  at 
east  as  a  working  hypothesis  the  conclusion  of  the 
^riboorg  Congress,  that  a  defensive  war  may  be  justified 


in  face  of  unpiOToked  aggresdon,  and  we  may  add  tlut 
paitidpation  in  the  defence  hy  the  allies  of  the  invaded 
country  is  equally  permissible.  That  answen  only  one 
of  the  two  questions ;  we  have  now  to  turn  to  the 
second :  Under  n^iat  conditions  may  a  war,  justly 
initiated,  be  justly  waged  i 

Here  we  have  fint  to  remind  ourselves  of  tbit 
traditional  Catholic  teaching  with  repaid  to  the  morality 
of  ends  and  means  in  general.  The  end  can  never 
justify'  the  means.  St.  Thomas,  treating  of  the  moraUty 
of  human  action,  states  the  principle :  bonum  tx  integra 
causa,  malum  ex  quocunqtu  deftctu :  an  action  is  good 
only  if  each  element  in  it  is  good,  it  is  bad  if  any  one 
of  those  elements  is  bad.  What  are  those  elemenu  ?  He 
distinguishes  the  character  of  the  action  in  itself,  the 
motive  of  the  individual  in  doing  the  action,  and  the 
circumstances  which  attend  it — time,  place,  manner,  the 
means  employed,  the  quality  of  the  person  acting,  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  tiie  material  of  the  action.  Thus 
an  action  which  is  in  itself  right,  and  done  from  a  good 
motive,  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  wrong  action  if  wrong 
means  are  employed.  To  play  a  banjo  in  order  to  revive 
the  spirits  of  a  depressed  child  is,  one  may  suppose, 
a  good  action,  but  if  it  be  done  in  the  beoroom  of  a 
person  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown  it  is  Ukely  to 
become  a  bad  action.  The  old  theolt^aus  would  have 
said  that  the  uhi  was  ill-advised.  In  the  same  way,  if  in 
order  to  play  the  banjo  to  amuse  the  child  I  steal  the 
banjo,  the  action  is  bad  because  the  means  are  bad.  The 
quibus  auxiliis  was  ill-advised. 

A  war,  then,  which  has  a  perfectly  just  cause  may  none 
the  less  be  an  unjust  war  if  the  means  employed  are  unjust. 
That  is  why  the  theology  of  war  has  gone  in  such  detail 
into  the  question  of  means ;  and  why  discussion  of  the 
moral  permissibility  of  war  so  often  misses  the  point, 
since  it  confines  itself  to  the  question  of  a  just  cause  and  a 
right  intention. 

Let  us  take  two  criteria  from  the  mass  of  doctrine 
concerning  the  just  means  of  war.  It  has  tradirionally 
been  held  that  for  the  waging  of  a  war  to  be  just,  (»*)  it 
must  avoid  the  killing  directa  intentione  of  the  civil 
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lulation  ;  and  (it)  the  fighting  must  be  conducted  with 
rity.  Against  those  two  conditions  let  us  set  two 
:s,  which  are  generally  admitted.  War  today  includes 
killing  directa  inUnlione  of  civil  populations ;  it  is 
ducted  on  a  basis  of  hate-propaganda.  It  is  pre- 
lably  fair  to  say  that  these  two  facts  are  beyond 
stion.  We  have  only  to  reflect  that  towards  the 
of  the  last  war  our  leaders  were  discussing  plans 
destroying  the  morale  of  the  enemy  population  by 
raids,  and  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  A.R.P. 
zautions  that  are  going  on  in  Europe,  to  convince 
selves  of  the  first.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we 
not  likely,  in  a  future  war,  to  fall  behind  the  achieve- 
Its  of  the  last ;  on  the  contrary,  the  disgust  for 
iern  war  methods  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  people 
uch  that  only  an  intensive  campaign  of  propaganda 
Id  keep  a  war  going. 

lere,  then,  we  approach  the  real  problem.  We  are 
bidden,  as  Catholics,  to  take  part  in  the  directa  inten- 
■£  killing  of  civilians ;  we  are  forbidden  to  hate  our 
jhbour,  no  matter  what  his  nationality  or  the  sins  of 
poUtical  leaders.  The  question  for  us,  then,  is 
ply  this  :    Can  we  take  part  in  war  today  without 

a)  actually  committing  these  sins ; 
6)  co-operating  in  their  commission  ; 
0  giving  justifiable  scandal  by  appearing  to  acquiesce 
in  them  ? 

That  is  the  question  we  have  to  answer.  And  if  only 
can  keep  discussion  to  that,  and  avoid  the  irrelevancies 
ich  are  a  commonplace  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  news- 
'er  controversy,  we  shall  have  achieved  something, 
s  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves 
;d  with  the  prospect  of  a  war  in  which  even  the 
rice  of  the  cause  will  be  debatable,  but  if  recent 
■eriencc  is  any  guide,  that  is  less  likely.  What  is 
re  likely  is  that,  if  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
spect  of  war  in  which  the  cause  is  justified,  there  will 
recriminations  against  those  who  find  themselves 
ble  to   participate   because  of  the  means  involved, 
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and  the  recriminations  will  represent  them  as  refusing  to 
defend  a  just  cause.  That  is  a  scandal,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  so  important  to  be  clear  about  the  twofold  character 
of  the  problem  of  war.  In  former  days  it  was  left  to 
the  theologians  to  debate  the  moral  perplexities  of  the 
time,  and  while  they  differed  acrimoniously  about  the 
conclusions,  they  were  at  least  acquainted  with  each 
other's  premisses  and  principles.  Today  the  discussion 
is  likely  to  be  continued  in  the  correspondence  pages  of 
the  Press,  and  to  be  conducted  largely  by  non-theologians ; 
is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  before  they  thus  embark  on 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  tragic  problems  of  our  time 
they  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  premisses 
and  principles — and  avoid  irrelevant  recriminations  ? 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  terms.  What  is  meant  by 
co-operation  f  Theologians  distinguish  two  kinds  oi 
co-operation  :  formal  and  material.  If  I  help  the  pilot 
of  an  aeroplane  in  order  that  he  may  massacre  the  civil 
population,  that  is  formal  co-operation.  I  share  in  his 
sin  as  such.  If  I  help  him  under  the  justifiable  impression 
that  his  objective  is  a  lavrful  one,  that  is  merely  material 
co-operation  :  I  share  in  the  physical  event,  not  in  the 
sin  as  such.  Now  between  these  two  extremes  there 
are  endless  possible  cases  about  which  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  judge.  Formal  co-operation  in  another's 
sin  is  always  sinful,  that  is  clear.  But  what  of  material 
co-operation  in  which  there  is  knowledge  of  the  sin, 
but  not  consent  to  it  ?  We  have  to  consider  the  ex- 
tension of  co-operarion.  Captain  FhiUp  Mumford 
has  asked  :  "Where  is  the  difference  between  burning 
babies  yourself  and  assisting  or  encouraging  the  pilot  of  an 
aeroplane  to  do  it,  or  a  prime  minister  to  order  it  ?" 
We  have  to  consider  to  what  extent  an  integral  part  of 
a  deHberate  poUcy  must  be  considered  essential  to 
it  and  so  determinant  of  its  morality  as  a  whole :  to 
organize  relief  for  destitute  children  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  if  the  organizarion  finds  one  of  its  chief 
financial  supports  in  a  system  of  fraudulent  share-pushing 
it  becomes  a  bad  thing.  We  have  to  consider  mat  the 
morality  of  an  acUon  is  affected  by  an  objectively  bad 
circumstance  if  the  agent  is  conscious  of  it,  whether  he 
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wills  it  or  no  :  to  commit  a  sin  of  injustice  knowing 
that  it  will  cause  scandal  is  to  commit  a  sin  of  scandal 
also,  whether  one  wills  to  give  scandal  or  no.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  ask  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  individual  may  take  part  in  a  war  today  without 
becoming  involved  in  one  of  the  three  evils  noted  above, 
commission,  co-operation,  scandal,  involves  discussion 
of  three  other  questions  : 

(a)  how  far  evil  means  are  certain  to  be  used  ; 

(b)  how  far  they  are  essential  to  a  future  war  ; 

(f)  how  far  a  future  war  can  be  regarded  as  "divisible". 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  answered.  The 
second  and  third  questions  represent  the  main  task  of  the 
theologian  today  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
individual  and  modern  war. 

If  we  take  the  question  of  the  direct  killing  of  civil 
populations,  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  to  be  made. 
Incidental  excesses  on  the  part  of  subordinates  is  one 
thing,  policy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  quite  another, 
A  war  can  hardly  be  condemned  en  bloc  because  now  and 
again  this  or  that  airman  indulges  in  the  massacring  of 
civihans  ;  though  it  is  true  that  if  this  incidental  activity 
on  the  part  of  subordinates  assumed  grave  proportions 
it  would  be  justifiable  to  regard  it  as  at  least  having  come 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  leaders,  and  therefore  as  forming 
part  of  their  policy.  But  the  real  question  is  this : 
when,  as  is  likely,  the  bombing  of  civil  populations 
forms  part  of  the  general  war  plan  of  a  nation  can  parti- 
cipation in  the  war  waged  by  that  nation  be  said  to  be 
justified  ?  The  answer  must  depend  on  \vhcther  we 
think  war  can  be  regarded  as  divisible  or  no — i,e.  whether, 
if  evil  means  are  employed  in  one  department,  we  may 
hcitly  take  part  in  the  activities  of  other  departments, 
whether,  if  belonging  to  the  air  force  involves  the  use 
of  evil  means,  we  may,  nevertheless,  join  the  infantry. 
Now  frima  facie  this  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the 
case.  I  can  say  "I  regard  the  bombing  of  civil  populations 
as  evil,  and  I  will  not  take  part  in  it,  but  in  the  infantry 
I  shall  not  be  asked  to  take  part  in  it,  so  I  will  join  the 
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infantry."  But  the  issue  is  not  so  simple,  as  the  above 
quotation  from  Captain  Mumford  shows.  Again,  can 
we  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to  the  question  of 
hate-propaganda  i  In  that  respect  the  war,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  government,  is  more  obviously 
not  divisible,  hate-propaganda  does  not  invite  the  army 
to  hate  but  the  navy  to  love.  Can  we  then  say,  ''But 
hate  is  in  the  mind,  I  can  refuse  to  hate,  refuse  to  be 
influenced  by  the  propaganda,  and  so  lidtly  fight  ?" 
Whichever  way  we  answer  that  question,  it  brings  us  to 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  of  all^  the  question 
of  scandal.  The  issue  is  clear  :  we  know  from  the  last 
war  the  scandal  that  was  given  by  the  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  Catholics,  clergy  and  others,  in  what  was  at  least 
tantamount  to  hate-propaganda ;  people  outside  the 
Church,  disgusted  by  the  spectacle  of  what  thqr  excusably 
regarded  as  a  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  the  behaviour  of  Christians,  between 
Christian  theory  and  practice,  were  led  in  some  cases  to 
a  repudiation  of  Christianity,  in  others  perhaps  to  active 
condemnation  of  the  Church,  in  all  cases  to  further 
estrangement  from  it.  Scandal  means  the  causing  of 
spiritual  loss  to  another  by  one's  own  actions.  So  to  act, 
therefore,  that  people  will  be  led  away  from  Christianity 
instead  of  towards  it — ^and  with  excuse — is  to  give  scandal. 
Now  we  are  faced  today  with  a  very  widespread  horror  of 
the  war  methods  which  we  have  been  considering ;  and 
very  grave  scandal  is  caused  if  it  is  thought  that  Christians 
are  either  acquiescent  in  them  or  actively  participate  in 
them.  Can  we  then  so  participate  in  war  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  thought  to  acquiesce  or  actively  take  part 
in  such  evils  as  the  bombing  of  civil  populations  or  the 
fomenting  of  hatred  ? 

One  thing  seems  to  be  certain.  It  would  be  at  any  rate 
much  easier  if  Catholics — better  of  course,  if  all  Christians 
— could  organize  themselves  into  a  unanimous  body 
which  could  voice  its  views  as  a  body.  It  might  then  be 
possible  to  repudiate,  corporately,  both  the  use  of  such 
evil  material  means  as  the  bombing  of  civil  populations, 
and  of  such  evil  moral  means  as  the  fomenting  of  hatred, 
and  then  to  take  part,  again  as  a  body,  in  fighting  from 
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hich  these  evils  should  have  been  removed.  There 
'ould  still  be  much  to  discuss ;  but  at  least  the  issue 
rould  be  more  clear-cut.  As  it  is,  we  are  dealing  with 
robabilities ;  and  the  probability  is  that  in  any  future 
risis  the  individual  will  find  himself  obliged  to  act  as  an 
idividual,  and  so  to  decide  for  himsdlf  what  as  an 
idividual  he  nuy  licitlv  do.  And  he  is  bound  to  re- 
lember  that,  although  ne  has  to  decide  and  to  act  as  an 
idividual,  still  he  is  not  merely  an  individual :   he  has 

responsibility  toward  the  Church,  for  his  conduct  will 
e  taiken  as  the  conduct  of  a  Christian,  and  any  judgement 
assed  on  his  conduct  will  be  passed  also  on  the  Church. 
F,  then^  he  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  being  con- 
inced  that  the  cause  of  his  country  is  a  just  one,  but  that 
lie  war  which  his  country  is  about  to  wage  will  include 
be  use  of  means  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  it  is  on  the 
ouble  issue  of  the  divisibility  of  war  in  itself,  and  of  the 
probability  of  giving  legitimate  scandal,  that  he  must 
oake  up  his  mind. 

Thaty  surely,  is  the  real  problem,  as  opposed  to  the 
nany  pseudo-problems ;  and  it  is  a  real  dilemma,  from 
trhidbi  there  is  no  easy  or  obvious  issue.  Because  we  believe 
hat  there  is  such  a  thing,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  as 
Qtemational  society ;  that  there  are  certain  principles  of 
nstice  which  bind  the  component  parts  of  that  inter- 
lational  society,  and  that  the  component  parts  have  the 
luty  of  seeing  that  those  principles  are  put  into  practice  ; 
)ecause  also  we  believe  that  material  advantage  is  not  the 
inal  criterion  of  action,  but  on  the  contrary  that  material 
dvantage  must  be  governed  by  moral  principles,  that 
xpediency  is  no  criterion  if  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
bsolutes  ;  because  we  believe  all  this,  we  believe  also  that 
here  can  be  occasions  when  war  is  a  right,  and  even  a 
luty.  We  cannot  lightly,  therefore,  refuse  to  play  our  part 
Q  a  war  the  object  of  which  is  precisely  to  uphold  and 
lefend  the  absolute  principles  of  justice  against  the  use  of 
orce  for  the  sake  of  material  advantage  or  expediency. 
Ve  cannot  hold  that  because  war  is  a  nasty  business  we 
lad  better  let  international  justice  look  after  itself.  We 
an  never  refuse  to  admit  the  justifiability  of  war  in  such 
I  case  as  that.    But — and  this  is  the  point  which  is  so  often 
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missed,  to  the  stultifying  of  all  argument — we  are  bound 
as  individuals  to  consider  that  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  not  the  kind  of  war  which  we  might  wage  if  left  to  our- 
selves ;  not  the  kind  of  war  whidbi  would  be  waged  if 
Catholic  principles  were  scrupulously  followed  out ;  but 
that  particular  kind  of  war  ^raich  others  will  arrange  for 
us,  and  that  particular  kind  only.  That  is  the  main 
practical  reason  why  there  is  a  dilemma.  We  are 
faced,  in  such  a  hypothesis  as  the  above,  with  two 
alternatives  :  an  unjust  peace  Qi  the  nation  does  not  go 
to  war  when  it  is  Dound  so  to  do— e.g.  when  an  ally, 
victim  of  unjust  aggression,  calls  for  aid  to  defend  its 
life),  or  on  the  other  hand,  an  unjust  war  Qi  the  nation 
goes  to  war  and  employs  means  which  are  immoral).  If 
it  is  found  to  be  true  that  war  is  in  fact  indivisible  in  the 
sense  defined  above ;  or  if  for  any  other  reason,  such  as 
the  inescapable  giving  of  justifiable  scandal,  participation 
in  it  is  found  to  be  immoral,  then  we  are  bound  to  search 
for  other  ways  of  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  resist  in- 
justice ;  that  is  clear.  Our  first  business  then  is  to  answer 
that  one  question,  the  permissibility  of  participation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  offer  an  answer 
to  the  question.  One  has  been  concerned  simply  to  make 
the  question  itself  as  clear  as  may  be.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should,  as  a  body,  be  clear  about  the 
problem  of  means,  in  this  context  as  in  every  other,  and 
in  this  context  more  urgently  perhaps  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  influenced  by  the  pagan  morality  of 
expediency  which  surrounds  us ;  and  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  so  influenced,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that 
provided  a  cause  is  good,  any  means  which  will  attain  it 
are  good  also,  then  we  are  involving  the  Church,  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  in  our  own  betrayal  of  Christian  principles. 
The  end  does  not  justify  the  means  ;  and  if  contemporary 
history  means  anything,  it  surely  means  that  we  are  called 
to  examine  our  consciences  very  thoroughly  with  regard 
to  precisely  this  point,  and  to  refuse  any  longer  to  take 
our  cue,  where  the  employment  of  means  is  concerned, 
from  those  who  are  not  concerned  with  the  realization  of, 
and  obedience  to,  the  principles  of  Christianity.  We  are 
surely  wrong  if  we  expect  the  Pope  to  give  us  a  cut-and- 
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dried  decision,  or  wait  until  he  does  so  rather  than  make 
up  our  own  minds  :  precisely  because  the  question  is  so 
complex,  because  it  depends,  once  outside  the  realm  of 
principle,  on  contingencies  which  cannot  with  certainty 
be  foreseen  and  which  necessarily  differ  from  nation  to 
nation  and  from  age  to  age,  while  the  Pope,  speaking  for 
and  to  the  whole  Church  is  bound  to  be  concerned  only 
with  the  general  moral  law  and  not  with  particular 
political  events,  it  devolves  ultimately  on  the  nationals  of 
each  country  to  decide  for  themselves,  in  the  light  of 
what  they  know  of  their  country's  policy  and  circum- 
stances on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  light  of  the  general 
and  unchanging  principles  of  Catholic  thought  on  the 
other. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
modern  war  in  general  which  have  not  been  considered 
here^  though  they  cannot  be  set  aside  if  Christian  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  properly  applied  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  They  have  not  been  considered  here,  because  we 
in  this  country  can  surely  feel  that  where  the  justice  of  a 
cause  is  in  question  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of 
our  either  finding  ourselves  in  agreement  or  else  at  least 
understanding  clearly  our  differences.  The  question  of 
the  morality  of  means  is  at  once  the  question  with  which 
we  are  most  Ukely  to  be  faced,  and  the  question  about 
which  we  are  most  likely  to  disagree  amongst  ourselves, 
and  the  question  about  which  there  is  likely  to  be  least 
understanding  of  one  another's  positions.  It  is  on  that, 
then,  that  we  ought  surely  to  concentrate  our  attention, 
and  our  efforts  to  reach  some  sort  of  adequate  solution. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  when  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by  a  really  deep  and  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  question  in  all  its  complexity,  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  treat  those  who  differ  from  us, 
not  with  recrimination  and  suspicion,  but  with  sympathy, 
understanding,  and  respect  ? 

Gerald  Vann,  O.P. 


The  Bourne  Case: 
An  Incident  In  Post-Christian  Europe 

THIS  case  and  the  verdict  given  in  it  last  sommer 
stirred  many  people  deeply,  thoDgh  in  opposite  ways. 
Some  were  alarmed  and  others  were  pleued,  but  no 
one  had  any  real  reason  for  surprise.  The  trial  and  its 
attendant  drcnmstances  were  merely  mnptomatic  of  a 
state  of  tlungs  which  every  reasonably  well-informed 
person  knew  to  exist.  This  state  of  affairs  mnst  indeed 
be  a  nutter  of  deep  concern  to  ns,  but  it  is  now  so  pre- 
valoit  and  deep-seated  that  it  should  not  cause  surprise. 
I  will  give  a  summary  of  the  facts  which  I  have  already 
printed  elsewhere : 

In  April,  1938,  a  girl  of  fonrteen  was  the  victim  of  a  criminal 
atsaolti  u  a  result  of  which  she  became  pregnant.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  a  certain  Dr.  Joan  Malleson  got  in  toach  with 
Mr.  Bourne  and  asked  him  to  curette  the  girl.  Mr.  Bourne  said 
he  would  be  "delighted"  to  do  so,  and  the  consent  of  the  father 
was  obtained  aftei  Mr.  Bourne  had  given  a  pledge  of  secrecy. 
The  operation  was  performed  on  14  June.  The  rape  had  not 
then  been  established  in  court.  Mr.  Bourne  was  duly  sum- 
moned and  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  18  July  to  answer  a 
charge  of  "uuJawfully  using  an  instrument  with  intent  to  procure 
»  miscarriage".  He  pleaded  "Not  Guilty"  on  the  ground  that 
recognized  legal  opinion  sanctioned  abortion  to  save  the  mother's 
life,  that  medically  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
danger  to  life  and  danger  of  serious  impairment  of  health,  and 
that  he  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  mother's  mental  health. 
The  judge  held  that  if  the  Crown  failed  to  establish  that  Mr. 
Bourne  did  not  act  in  good  faith  "for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
life  of  the  girl" — the  jury  being  asked  to  take  a  "reasonable" 
view  of  the  phrase  "preserration  of  life" — then  he  must  be 
acquitted.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  and 
Mr,  Bourne  was  dwcharged.* 

The  interest  of  the  Boume  case  stands,  in  ray  mind, 
in  that  it  provided  and  provides  a  focal  point  for  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  the  English  law  on  abortion 
and  of  public  and  professional  sentiment  on  the  same 

■  The  Catholic  Doctor  (Bunts  Gates  and  Washbonrae),  and.  edn.,  pp. 

171-7*. 
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subject.  The  general  English  law  on  homicide  and 
mayhem  considers  every  attack  upon  human  life  or 
bodily  integrity  as  a  crime  or,  at  least,  a  misdemeanour. 
Many  will  be  surprised  at  these  words  of  Blackstone : 
"A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial  diversion  of  our 
ancestors,  was,  however,  an  unlawful  act ;  and  so  are 
boxing  and  sword-playing,  the  succeeding  amusement 
of  their  posterity :  and  therefore  it  a  knight  in  the 
fonrier  case,  or  a.  gladiator  in  the  latter,  be  killed,  such 
killing  is  felony  or  manslaughter.""  Thus  surgical 
operations  are  only  excused  from  mayhem  if  they  are 
performed  for  the  preservation  of  health.  There  is  a 
desire  to  bring  abortion  into  the  same  category  as  other 
operations  and  to  regard  it  merely  as  an  operation 
performed  on  the  mother.  But  both  English  law  and 
common  sense  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself  because  the 
crucial  consideration  is  the  slaughter  of  the  unborn  child. 
If  we  consider  only  the  fundamental  principles  and 
clear  pronouncements  of  English  law  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  that  law  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  position  that  abortion  is  never  permissible. 
"Life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  a  right  inherent 
by  nature  in  every  individual ;  and  it  begins  in  con- 
templation of  law  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  able  to  stir 
in  the  mother's  womb."t  To  kill  an  unborn  child 
"though  not  murder  was  by  the  antient  law  homicide 
or  manslaughter.  But  the  modern  law  doth  not  look 
upon  this  offence  in  quite  so  atrocious  a  light,  but  merely 
as  a  heinous  misdemcsnor".J  There  are  cases  in  which 
by  English  law  life  may  be  taken  away.  "But  the  law 
must  require  it,  otherwise  it  is  not  justifiable."§  There 
is  no  enactment  which  requires  abortion  and  we  can, 
therefore,  conclude  that  English  law  in  its  fundamental 

*  CotiimenlarUi  on  the  Laws  of  England,  cd.  Coleridge,  1825,  Bk.  IV, 
pp.  182-83. 

t  Coiumenlaries  oh  Ike  Lawi  of  England,  cd.  Coleridge,  l8i5,  Bk.  I,  p.  IIQ. 
In  our  present  con'iiiJeration  we  shall  not  distinguish  between  the  "quick- 
ened" infant  who  "is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb"  and  the  infant 
btfore  the  "quickening"  since  those  who  defend  abortion  do  not  diiier- 

;  Ibid, 

Jlbid.,  Hli.  IV,  p.  178.  There  is  an  error  of  pagination  anil  the  next 
pai;e   is   also   numbered    178.     The   wool   "refjuire"   is   italicized   in   the 
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principles  and  explicit  enactments  regards  abortion  is 
never  permissible.  Unfortnnateljr  tbe  matter  does  not 
end  there. 

Until  43,  Geo.  Ill,  abortion  was  an  offence  onlj  under 
the  common  law,  bat  it  was  then  forludden  l^  statute. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  number  of  laws  passed 
forbidding  abortion  and  safeguarding  the  unborn  infant. 
The  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  of  1861  introdnced 
specific  mention  of  poison,  "any  poison  or  other  noxions 
tning".  The  Infant  Life  Freservatiott  Act  of  1929 
guards  the  life  of  the  infant  as  it  is  bdng  bom.*  So 
much  for  explicit  statute  law.  There  hat  grown  np, 
however,  a  practice  of  permitting  therapeutic  abortion 
which  we  can  regard  as  common  law  in  our  day.  How 
widespread  craniotomy  (which,  in  principle,  is  the  same 
as  abortion)  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  law,  appears  in  the  Dublin  Review 
of  1858,  pp.  54-106,  in  an  article  "Child-Murder — 
Obstetric  Morality",  which  reviews,  among  other  vroiis. 
Obstetric  Morality  by  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.,  T.C.D., 
M.R.I.A.  There  has  been  a  certain  evolution — ^what  its 
supporters  would  call  progress — in  this  practice  of 
therapeutic  abortion  and  the  law's  permissicai  of  it. 
I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  sixty  years  ago  no  surgeon 
would  have  induced  abortion  uiJess  the  mother's  life 
was  definitely  in  danger.  But  since  then  things  have 
proceeded  apace.  In  1936  a  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Awociation  presented  its  Report  on  Medical 
Aspects  of  Abortion.t  Section  IV  of  this  Report 
formulates  "in  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  manner 
under  the  various  systems  the  medical  indications  for 
the  artificial  termination  of  pregnancy",  adding  the 
proviso  that  "in  the  present  state  of  medical  opinion, 
the  statement  must  be  regarded  as  tentative".     The 

■  In  describing  the  felooy  of  child  destructioo  this  Act  says  that  no  one 
shall  be  found  guilty  "unless  it  is  proved  that  the  act  which  caused  tbe 
death  of  the  child  was  not  done  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  only  of 

£  reserving  the  life  of  the  mother".  This  is  the  first  reference  in  English 
iw  that  a  child  may  lawiuUy  be  killed  even  to  save  the  life  of  the  motiier. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  that  there  can  be  an  obligalion  of  killing  the 
cbild- 

I  The  Report  is  printed  in  the  Brilish  MediciU  Jourmtl,  April  i$,  1936, 
pp.  130-38.    Mr.  Bourne  was  a  member  of  tbe  committee 
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;ment  is  on  the  whole  calmly  professional  and 
1-headed,  once  the  underlying  thesis  is  taken  for  granted. 
.  with  this  underlying  thesis  that  we  are  concerned. 
B  that  abortion  should  be  induced  and  is  legally 
aissible  when  the  health  of  the  mother  (not  only  the 
srvation  of  her  life)  demands  it.  This  is  certainly 
law  in  practice  now  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
or  being  convicted  for  having  procured  an  abortion 
Tevent  serious  impairment  of  the  mother's  health, 
«d,  to  terminate  pregnancy  only  as  a  therapeutic 
lure  against  serious  bodily  disease,  present  or  immi- 
,  or  the  more  serious  mental  disorders  is  now  the 
ervative  position  in  medicine. 

a  important  point  and,  indeed,  the  point  which 
resent  sums  up  the  whole  matter  is  that  in  terminating 
trortion  no  doctor  is  in  danger  of  criminal  prosecution 
ided  he  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities 
his  action  eliminated  or  prevented  some  seriously 
bid  condition  of  the  mother.  In  determining 
[her  the  necessary  conditions  are  verified  in  any 
icular  case  the  presumption  of  the  law  is  always 
avour  of  the  doctor  :  it  is  presumed  (i)  that  the 
or  has  acted  on  medical  grounds  and  (2)  that  those 
ical  grounds  are  sufficient.  The  law  and  its  execu- 
,  the  pohce,  accept  the  practice  of  medical  men  as 
g  the  law.  In  other  words  practice  has  made  the 
The  presumption  that  the  doctor  has  acted  on 
ical  grounds  gives  way  before  evidence  to  the 
:rary.  There  may  be  direct  evidence  that  a  doctor 
without  sufficient  medical  reason,  terminated 
fancies  simply  because  they  were  unwanted.  But 
e  are  indirect  indications  such  as — a  doctor  being 
ipied  almost  exclusively  in  abortion,  the  charging  of 
1  fees,  false  diagnosis  as  an  excuse  for  abortion,  pre- 
lions  to  ensure  absolute  secrecy,  failure  to  obtain 
cond  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  fee  or  a 
■  inconsiderable  fee  is  charged,  if  an  expert  second 
lion  is  sought,  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  a 
lie  hospital  or  other  institution  of  good  standing, 
e  are  indications  which  strengthen  the  presumption 
he  doctor's  favour  that  he  acted  on  medical  grounds. 
j1.  204  T 
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There  are,  howcTer,  social  "rcfonncn'*,  some  of  vt^Knn 
are  medical  men,  who  wish  to  extend  the  grounds  for 
'^therapeutic"  abortion  or,  let  ns  say  simply,  for  abortion. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  there  are  practitioners 
who  are  wilUng  to  induce  abortion  for  ragenic,  social, 
economic  and  humanitarian  considerations,  and  who,  if 
brought  to  book,  will  justify  their  action  on  medical 
grounds.    These  are  the  "progressives". 

Remaining  within  the  sphere  of  medicine,  howerer, 
we  have  to  consider  mental  morbidity  as  well  as  bodify 
disease.  If  one  accepts  ^which  we  do  not)  the  contention 
that  abortion  is  permissible  in  order  to  avert  or  to  core  a 
serions  morbid  condition,  it  is  manifestly  illogical  to  say 
that  it  is  permissible  only  in  the  case  of  bodily  disorder 
and  not  in  that  of  mental  ailment.  For  mental  morbidity 
is  as  much  a  disease  as  is  bodily  illness.  However,  in 
dealing  with  mental  distress,  chiefly  the  neuroses,  judge- 
ment is  necessarily  difficult,  debatable,  and  often  highly 
subjective,  in  aetiology,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  when 
the  abnormality  is  present.  The  consideration  of  a 
possible /ulur^  neurosis  is  still  more  difficult,  and  generally 
it  is  never  considered  that  abortion  itself  may  pve 
rise  to  a  serious  neurosis.  While,  therefore,  in  the 
supposition  of  abortion  being  permissible  to  prevent 
or  cure  some  disease,  it  is  illogical  not  to  include  mental 
injury,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  realized  that  this  latter 
is  much  more  difficult  to  assess  in  all  its  aspects  and  still 
more  difficult  to  predict.  Partly,  it  would  seem,  on 
account  of  this  difficulty  which  carries  with  it  an  im- 
munity from  fear  of  effective  contradiction,  psychological 
pronouncements,  judgements  and  predictions  are  made 
(by  all  and  sundry  and  not  merely  by  psychologists)  with 
a  facility  and  assurance  that  are  going  far  to  discredit 
psychotherapy  even  among  those  who  fully  realize 
the  necessity  for  this  branch  of  medicine  and  wish  to 
see  it  established  on  a  sound,  objective,  scientific  bam. 
Incidentally,  we  may  remark  in  passing  that,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Bourne,  an  obstetrician  and 
gynaecologist,  took  upon  himself  the  role  of  psychologist, 
for  he  took  no  second  opinion  and  avowed  that  he 
operated  in  the  interests  of  the  mother's  mental  health. 
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Summing  ap,  therefore,  on  this  point  of  mental 
ness,  present  or  predicted,  as  a  legal  reason  for  the 
ocurement  of  abortion,  I  think  the  following  conclusions 
:  justified :  (i)  that  the  reason  wiU  sometimes  be 
jectively  sufficient  from  the  point  of  view  of  English 
[al  practice;  (11}  that  the  reason  will  often  be  subjectively 
fficient  in  the  mind  of  the  doctor  or  surgeon,  even  when 
ite  without  foundation  in  fact ;  (tit)  that  the  doctor's 
dgement  will  be  accepted  by  the  court  unless  it  is  clear 
at  he  did  not  operate  for  medical  reasons  and  that 
(  medical  defence  is  a  pretence  ;  (iv)  that,  except  in 
e  impossible  hypothesis  of  having  a  jury  of  competent, 
nscientious,  and  bona  jide  medical  psychologists, 
erything  will  depend  upon  the  forensic  art  of  counsel 
d  upon  the  expert  psychological  opinion  called  in 
idence.  In  the  light  of  these  conclusions,  which  I 
ink  are  fully  warranted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
md  why  Mr.  Bourne  was  acquitted  :    more  especially 

the  Prosecution,  in  pursuing  its  unwanted  task,  put 
rward  the  plea,  totally  untenable  in  the  hght  of 
edico-legal  practice  of  today,  that  procurement  is 
Xy  legal  in  order  to  save  the  mother's  life. 
Yet,  while  I  beheve  the  legal  position  to  be  as  I  have 
.tlined  it,  the  medical  profession  was  not  wholly 
nfident  of  the  outcome  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
doctor  or  surgeon  of  less  eminence  than  Mr.  Bourne 
ight  have  stood  in  some  danger  with  a  prosecutor 
tent  upon  securing  a  conviction.  Expert  psychological 
inion  of  quite  a  different  tone  might  well  have  been 
lied  and  the  ground  of  prosecution  would  probably 
ve  been  that  the  mental  health  of  the  mother  did  not 
11  for  the  operation.  But  in  the  actual  trial  the 
mosphere  was  quite  different.  The  British  Medical 
iurnal  said  (30  July,  1938,  p.  226) :  "The  accused  was 
;ated  throughout  with  admiration  and  respect,  his 
Dtives  were  regarded  with  what  must  have  been  almost 
lanimous  approval.  It  was  less  a  criminal  trial  than  a 
-operative  effort  by  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  witnesses 

create  law  out  of  strong  but  ill-defined  feeling." 
The  legal  consequences  of  the  verdict  are  not  such  a 
mplete  triumph  for  the  "progressives"  as  some  are 
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inclined  to  think.  Future  trials  are  not  bound  by  this 
decision  or  by  Mr.  Justice  Macnaghten's  views  on  the 
law,  though  no  doubt  they  will  be  influenced  by  them. 
A  "triumph"  conld  only  have  been  Mcured  by  a  ixvaax- 
able  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Crimiiial  AppeaL  Nor  wai 
battle  with  the  law  joined  as  Mr.  Bourne's  intentioa 
had  seemed  to  be  earher  in  the  proceedings.  He  simply 
contended  that  what  he  had  done  was  legal.  Altogether 
a  rather  feeble  finish  to  a  much'heralded  combat. 

The  trial  itself  and  the  evidence  contained  littk 
of  interest.  Dr.  Joan  Malleson,  who  with  Mr.  Bourne  ii  a 
member  of  the  medico-legal  council  of  the  Abortion  Law 
Reform  Association,  made  the  most  of  her  chance  to 
publish  the  aims  and  methods  of  that  association.  Bnt 
one  gathers  that  Mr.  Bourne's  counsd  was  not  too 
happy  about  her  outpourings.  "Mr.  Bourne  was  not 
responsible  for  the  views  of  Dr.  Malleson." 

We  may  also  note  two  anti-Catholic  incidents  in 
the  trial.  At  the  commencement  Mr.  Oliver  "asked 
that  any  member  of  the  jury  who  might  consider  on 
religious  grounds  that  there  were  no  circumstances  in 
which  a  pregnancy  ought  to  be  terminated  should 
withdraw.  The  Attorney- General,  Sir  Donald  Somer- 
vell, K.C.,  associated  himself  with  the  request,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Macnaghten  warned  the  jury  that  if  any  of 
them  by  reason  of  any  preconceived  view  felt  in  a 
difficulty  about  giving  a  verdict  according  to  law  and 
evidence,  it  was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice 
that  he  or  she  should  retire  from  the  trial"."  The 
second  is  an  obitfr  dictum  contained  in  the  Judge's 
summing-up.  "There  are  others  who,  for  what  are  said 
to  be  rehgious  reasons,  object  to  the  operation  being 
performed  at  all  in  any  circumstances.  ...  A  person 
who  holds  such  an  opinion  ought  not  to  be  a  doctor — 
practising,  anyhow,  in  that  branch  of  medicine.  Indeed, 
in  a  case  where  the  life  of  a  woman  could  be  saved  by 
performing  the  operation,  if  a  doctor  refused  to  perform 
it  on  the  ground  of  some  religious  opinion  and  the  woman 
died,  he  would  be  in  grave  peril  if  he  were  brought 
before  this  court  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  by  neg- 

•  British  Mtdical  Journal,  July  13.  1938,  p.  I99- 
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ligence,"*  This  pronouncement  of  the  Judge  implies 
that  in  law  there  is  sometimes  an  obligation  of  killing 
m  unborn  child.  This  is  not  so.  Neither  of  these 
incidents  can  cause  real  surprise  in  the  present  state 
of  things.  Together  with  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Malleson, 
read  in  court,  that  the  surgeon  who  admitted  the  girl 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  must  be  a  Catholic  because 
he  declared  himself  against  procurement,  they  were 
simply  part  of  the  "co-operative  effort  by  judge,  jury, 
counsel,  and  witnesses  to  create  law".  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  further  on  these  points. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  since  the  trial,  Mr,  Bourne 
should  be  rather  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on  the  subject 
of  abortion  and  legal  reform  in  its  regard.  On  2  Decem- 
ber, 1938,  at  the  De  Vere  Hotel,  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  Dinner  Discussion  on  Illegal  Operations.t 
Although  he  said  that  "he  was  really  so  tired  of  references 
to  the  case  in  which  he  had  beon  recently  concerned  that 
he  hoped  to  be  excused  if  he  made  no  allusion  to  it", 
the  other  speakers  did  not  allow  him  to  forget  it.  Mr. 
E,  D.  Wetton,  Barrister-at-Law,  congratulated  Mr. 
Bourne.  "It  was  very  expensive  to  give  one's  name  to  a 
leading  case."  But  not  really,  as  Mr.  Bourne's  defence 
was  undertaken  by  the  London  and  Counties  Medical 
Protection  Society.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Raphael,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  "quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bourne  because  his 
action  had  only  served  to  emphasize  the  difference  that 
existed  between  the  law  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 
It  had  done  nothing  to  reconcile  those  views.  So  far 
from  it  being  true  that  the  law  had  been  changed  by  the 
Bourne  judgement,  the  law  had  not  been  changed  at  all. 
Mr.  Bourne  was  in  respect  of  this  case  beating  against  an 
open  door  .  ,  .  But  the  argument  which  availed  Mr. 
Bourne  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  might  be  advanced 
by  professional  abortionists  and  do  incalculable  harm." 
Dr.  W.  J.  O'Donovan  gave  a  clear,  convincing,  and 
dignified  statement  of  the  CathoUc  case. 

We  are,  however,  much  more  interested  in  Mr. 
Bourne's  review  of  the  question  of  abortion,  particularly 

•  British  MedUal  Joiimal,  July  23,  1938,  p.  204. 

t  A  (uU  account  of  tlie  discussion  is  fiiven  in  the  HVs/  l.on,l'>n  Molii.il 
Journal  of  January  1^39.  Vol.  XLIV,  a.  I,  pp.  &-24. 
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his  outline  of  the  histoiy  of  abortion  legislation.  He 
seems  to  applaud  its  widespread  practice  in  ancient  Rome. 
This  is  veiy  peculiar  since  ue  widespread  abortion 
of  Roman  pre-Christian  times  was  not  therapeutic 
abortion,  the  only  species  of  abortion  which  Mr.  Bourne, 
presumably,  approves  of.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  Mr. 
noume  an  injustice,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
explanation  of  his  strictures  on  the  rigour  introduced  hj 
Christian  legislators.  Yet  his  reading  of  Roman  law  is 
incorrect.  ^^No  reference  to  any  contravening  law  was 
made  until  Cicero  advocated  punishment  of  the  abortion- 
ist by  very  heavy  penalties.  I  fear  Mr.  Bourne  has 
taken  his  information  at  second  hand  and  negjlected  the 
sources.  The  famous  passage  of  Cicero,  to  which  Mr. 
Bourne  presumably  refers,  is  preserved  in  the  Pandectae 
of  Justinian;  the  passage  is  not  a  mere  advocaar  of 
punishment,  but  records  punishment  having  been 
mflicted.  Here  is  the  passage  as  given  by  Tryphoninus 
and  embodied  in  the  Pandectae  : 

Cicero  in  Oratione  Pro  Cluentio  Avito  scripsit^  MiUsiam 
quamdam  mulierem^  cum  esset  in  Asia^  quod  ab  heredibus  accefU 
pecunia  partum  sibi  medicamentis  ipsa  abegisset^  rei  capitalis  esse 
damnatam* 

A  certain  Milesia  in  Asia  [i.e.  the  Roman  province  of  that 
name]  was  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  in  that,  for  money 
received  from  the  persons  next  in  the  line  of  inheritance,  she  had 
procured  her  own  abortion  by  means  of  drugs. 

The  same  authority,  Claudius  Tryphoninus,  goes  on  to 
add  (ibid.)  that  "Our  Most  Excellent  Emperors  decreed 
temporary  exile  for  a  woman  who,  after  divorce  and  being 
pregnant,  did  violence  to  herself  so  that  she  might  not 
bear  a  child  to  the  husband  who  was  now  hostile  to  her." 
I  will  give  only  one  more  full  quotation  from  a  pre- 
Christian  Roman  jurist.  It  is  from  Bk.  V  of  the  Sen- 
tentiae  receptae  of  Julius  Paulus  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Claudius  Tryphoninus  or  some  few  years  younger. 

♦  Pand,  Justin.,  Lib.  XLVIII,  tit.  xix  de  pcenis,  xxxix.  Edit,  van 
Leeuwen,  Amstelodami  and  Lugd.  Batav.,  1663.  The  Tryphoninus  re- 
ferred to  was  a  legal  authority  of  about  a.d.  200.  The  above  quotation 
embodied  in  the  Pandectae  is  from  his  Disputaiiones,  lib.  X. 
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He  says  : 

Qui  abartianis,  aut  amatorium  poculum  datit,  etii  dolo  nonjaciant  : 
lamfn,  quia  mali  exempli  res  est,  humiliores  in  metailum,  honestiores 
M  insulam,*  araissa  parte  bonorum  religanlur  :  quod  si  eo  muiier 
tut  homo  penerit,  summo  supplicio  adficiuntur.^ 

If  any  shall  administer  an  abortifacient  or  a  love-potion,  even 
without  guilty  intent ;  nevertheless,  because  it  is  an  evil  example, 
they  shall,  if  of  baser  estate,  be  banished  to  the  mines  and,  if  of 
bigher  estate,  to  the  island*  :  but  should  a  woman  or  a  man  die 
thereby,  they  shall  undergo  the  supreme  penalty. 

Similar  juridical  pronouncementst  based  on  imperial 
rescripts  and  other  authorities  of  the  past,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  famous  jurists  of  the  late  second  and  early 
third  century.  But  it  was  long  after  the  time  even  of 
these  jurists  that  Christian  ideas  had  any  influence  on 
Roman  law,  though  Roman  law  even  before  Cicero 
evidently  regarded  abonion  as  a  crime  to  be  visited  with 
varying  punishments  according  to  its  varying  attendant 
circnmstances  of  penons  and  consequences. 

If  Mr.  Bourne's  perspective  of  Roman  law  is  faulty,  his 
conception  of  the  Christian  view  of  abortion  is  no  less  so. 
To  take  it  per  partes.  "The  early  Christians  were  a 
small  collection  of  despised  and  down-trodden  people 
living  amidst  the  luxurious  civilization  of  Rome." 
Roman  power  was  at  that  time  co-terminous  with 
European,  west  em- Asiatic,  and  African  civilization. 
Christians  were  scattered  all  over  the  Roman  Empire  and 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  there  was  any  general 
persecution  of  Christians  as  such.  They  went  about  their 
business  hke  everyone  else.  If  they  led  more  austere 
lives  than  others  it  was  because  they  regarded  luxury 
as  morally  enervating  and  often  immoral  and  because, 
as  they  were  usually  of  the  humbler  classes,  even  moderate 
luxury  was  generally  impossible  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  "Looking  at  it  broadly,  one  could  conceive 
how  the  early  Christian  fathers  would  tell  their  following 
that  if  they  were  having  a  bad  time  now  they  would  have  a 
better  time  hereafter."     But  this  is  putting  the    cart 

•  probably  Sardinia. 

t  Pand.  Jmtin..  Lib.  XLVIII,  tit.  \\^di  paiih.  xxxviii.  §5. 

*  K.|>.  Domitius  Uipianus,  lib.  XXXIII  ad  Mdictum,  qiiotta  in  Pand. 
luUin   Lib.  XLVIII,  tit.  viii  de  Sicariis  el  Vene/iciis.  viii. 
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before  the  horse.  If,  and  in  so  &r  as.  Christians  were 
^^despised  and  down-trodden"  as  such  and  ^Vere  having 
a  bad  time" — a  worse  time  than  others — it  was  because 


they  were  ordering  their  lives  arieht  in  order  to  ^luve  a 
better  time  hereafter".  The  behef  in  the  **better  time 
hereafter"  did  not  grow  out  of  their  ^  living  a  bad  time 
now".  The  ^^better  time  hereafter"  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  reason  for  being  a  Christian  at  alL  If  there 
IS  no  ^^better  time  hereafter",  no  final  sanction  for  good 
or  evil,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  joining  up  with  abortion, 
murder,  adultery,  robbery,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  band. 
But  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

^^uch  emphasis  was  naturally  placed  on  that  moiety 
of  man  called  the  soul,  which  was  capable  of  living 
after  death.  Thus  the  reality  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
future  life  became  so  intense  to  the  early  Christians  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  depart  this  life  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  joys  of  the  other.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  not  only  infanticide,  which  was  very 
prevalent  at  that  time,  but  also  foeticide  should  become 
a  major  crime,  because  it  was  killing  that  part  of  man  which 
was  to  be  endued  with  a  capacity  for  eternal  enjoyment  and 
unexampled  happiness  and  bliss.^^^  It  would  seem  to 
follow  from  this  reasoning  of  Mr.  Bourne's  that,  if  there 
is  no  future  Uf e,  infanticide  and  foeticide  scarcely  matter. 
But  it  is  the  last  part  of  this  quotation  that  is  tragically 
amusing.  Killing  a  human  being,  whether  it  be  adult, 
infant,  or  foetus,  means  separating  soul  from  body. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  "killing  [i.e.,  presumably, 
destroying]  that  part  of  man,  etc."  The  soul  cannot  be 
destroyed  and  Christians  never  thought  that  it  could. 
If  Christians  were  "quite  willing  to  depart  this  life  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  other",  they  should, 
by  Mr.  Bourne*s  reasoning,  have  welcomed  murder, 
infanticide,  and  foeticide.t  Going  on  to  "the  grossly 
illegal  practice  of  abortion  for  commercial  gain",  Mr. 
Bourne  says,  "No  one  would  have  a  shred  of  sympathy 

*  All  italics  mine. 

t  I  do  not  discuss  the  possible  argument  that  Christians  condemned 
foeticide  because  the  foetus  is  deprived  of  life  before  being  baptized,  because 
Mr.  Bourne  does  not  put  that  forward.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  this 
was  the  main  reason  but  the  question  does  not  arise  in  the  present  dis- 


cussion. 
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for  the  abortionist  in  those  circumstances,  though  it  was 
another  matter  for  the  unfortunate  victim."  Who  is 
the  victim  ?  Not  the  mother  (even  if  she  dies)  since 
volenti  nonfit  injuria.  The  fcetus,  then.  But  the  fcetus 
is  equally  a  victim  in  therapeutic  abortion. 

Mr.  Bourne  "concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
patience  with  canon  law  appUed  to  civil  Ufe".  Does  Mr. 
Bourne  really  know  anything  about  canon  law  either  in 
its  present  state  or  in  the  past  ?  Does  he  know  anything 
about  natural  law  ?  The  Romans,  as  we  have  seen, 
definitely  regarded  abortion  as  wrong.  They  were  not 
influenced  by  canon  law.  Ii  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  canon  law  was  influenced  by  Roman  law. 
The  truth  is  that  man's  intelligence,  his  rational  nature, 
tells  him  that  direct  abortion  is  wrong.  Various  kinds 
of  positive  law,  divine  and  human,  re-echo  this  command 
of  the  natural  law.  The  issue  cannot  be  evaded  by 
references  to  "ecclesiastical  prejudice"  and  "canon  law". 
The  dictates  of  reason  are  binding  on  everyone  and  this 
natural  law  cannot  be  circumvented  by  saying  that  we  are 
"not  all  Christians  in  this  country"." 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Bourne's  reconstruction  of 
Christian  reasoning  about  abortion  is  absurd.  What  was 
the  real  reason  for  its  condemnation  in  Christian  tradition 
and  legislation  from  the  beginning  .'  Simply  that 
abortion  is  a  form  of  homicide.  A  very  early  Christian 
document,  the  Didache  or  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles", 
is  quite  explicit.     I  quote  from  Lightfoot's  translation  : 

Thou  shalt  not  murder  a  child  by  abortion  nor  kill  them  when 
bom.   .  .  .  This  is  the  way  of  life. 

But  the  way  of  death  is  this.  First  of  all,  it  is  evil  and  full 
of  a  curse  ;  murders,  adulteries,  .  .  .  murderers  of  children.  .  .  . 
May  ye  be  delivered,  my  children,  from  all  these  things. | 

•  All  quotations  of  Mr.  Bourne's  words  are  taken  from  thu  account  of  liis 
address  in  the  West  London  Medical  Journal,  referred  to  mpra.  p.  13, 
footnote.  He  delivered  the  same  address  with  some  additions  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  on  8  February  ;  see  Hrilish  Medical 
Journal,  Feb.  25,  IQ39,  p.  408, 

t  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  London,  1893,  pp.  230-31.  The  Greek  text 
precedes  the  translation.  The  date  of  composition  of  the  Didachfe  is 
much  disputed.  Some  place  it  as  early  as  a.d.  62.  It  certamly  appeared 
before  the  year  100.  In  ail  probability  part  of  it  is  taken  from  an  earlier 
document  of  Jewish  authorship.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  Church. 
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The  prohibidon  of  aborticm  it  repeated  in  the  E|»stle 
of  Barnabas  in  practically  the  same  words.* 

In  A,D.  197  we  find  Tertnllian  putting  the  Christian 
teaching  on  abortion  in  his  own  concise  and  forceful  vnj : 

Nobis  vera,  bomicidia  tenul  inUriiete,  ttutm  cetueftum  »Un, 
dum  adbuc  sangitis  in  bominfm  Jeliiattir,  dissohtr*  non  Utet. 
Homicidii  fostinatio  ett  prohibere  nasci ;  mc  rtftrt  maUm  qmis 
trifiat  Miimam,  an  nasttnUm  dittwiet. 

Bat  to  nt,  homicide  once  forbidden,  it  is  also  forbidden  to 
break  np  the  fcetus,  while  blood  ii  still  in  the  proceai  of  being 
infused  into  nun.  To  forbid  birth  is  a  hastening  of  homidde ; 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  snatches  away  life  after  birth 
01  interfere*  with  it  in  birth,  f 

Farther  quotations  from  early  Christian  writers  would 
merely  repeat  and  elaborate  what  b  said  in.  the  passages 
quoted. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  point  out  and  to  prove  by 
quotation  the  direction  in  which  the  "reformers"  wish 
to  widen  the  grounds  of  interference.  The  British 
Medical  Association  Committee  on  Medical  Aspects  of 
Abortion,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
declares  that  "whilst  under  existing  conditions  reasons 
based  on  eugenic  considerations  are  generally  regarded 
by  medical  men  as  falling  outside  the  scope  of  thera- 
peutic abortion,  the  committee  believes  that  there  are 
certain  cases  of  this  class  which  constitute  justifiable 
indications.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  therapeutic  abortion 
[italics  mine]  should  be  considered  when,  m  the  light  of 
modern  medical  knowledge,  there  is  reasonable  certainty 
that  serious  disease  will  be  transmitted  to  the  child'*.t 
A  delightful  passage  showing  us  what  Dr.  Joan  MaHesoD 
meant  when  she  said  in  the  letter,  which  was  produced  in 
evidence,  "Many  people  hold  the  view  that  the  best  way 

■  Ibid,  p.  zS6.  Written  probably  about  the  same  time  as  the  Didacbt. 
Some  authorities  put  it  a  good  deal  later  and  deny  that  Bamabaa  coold 
have  been  the  author  in  any  case.  I  am  quite  unconvinced  by  the  aiyi- 
ments  that  assign  a  later  date  to  the  Epistle  and  deny  the  authorship  of 
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of  correcting  the  present  abortion  laws  is  to  let  the 

medical  profession  gradually  extend  the  grounds  for 
therapeutic  abortion  in  suitable  cases,  until  the  laws 
become  obsolete,  so  far  as  practice  goes."'  The  word 
"therapeutic"  ceases  to  have  any  meaning  and  the 
Committee  says  in  effect :  "The  child  should  be  killed 
if  you  beheve  it  is  going  to  inherit  serious  disease  of  body 
or  mind,"  This  goes  considerably  beyond  the  law  as 
expounded  by  Mr.  Bourne's  counsel  at  the  trial.t 
Another  pointer  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Joan  Malleson  in 
her  evidence.  "Many  doctors  thought  that  miscarriage 
should  be  permissible  upon  what  might  be  called  'humani- 
tarian' grounds  alone,  but  not  many  used  that  terra 
actually  for  procuring  an  abortion  .  .  .  She  had  heard 
of  doctors  who  had  taken  pity  on  a  woman  who  had 
been  raped."! 

The  sterilizationist  holds  that  "it  would  be  desirable 
to  legalize  or  to  establish  facilities  for  voluntary  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  in  such  cases  as  would  also  be  regarded 
as  appropriate  for  sterihzation",§  Pregnancy  resulting 
from  rape  below  the  age  of  consent  is  regarded  by  the 
"progressives"  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  abortion  though 
they  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  medical  reason.  They 
try  to  make  out  a  psychological  case  as  in  the  Bourne 
trial. 

The  Bourne  case  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  down- 
ward trend  of  our  civihzation,  away  from  Christian 
standards.  It  would  have  been  more  clearly  so  if  Mr. 
Bourne  (or  someone  else)  had  joined  issue  more  openly 
with  the  law  and  had  said,  "What  I  have  done  is  not 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  I  claim  that  the  law  is 
what  medical  men  say  it  should  be."  In  any  case,  it  is 
time  we  realized  that  the  conduct  of  life  in  Europe, 
whether  expressed  in  law  or  in  practice,  is  no  longer 

•  Brtiiih  Medical  J  otimul.  July  23,  lyjl^,  p.  I'j'j- 

t  This  opinion  of  the  B.Jl.A.  ComimUei;  is  of  a  piece  -.villi  the  .losirc 
of  defenders  of  Kuthanasia  to  murder  monjiolian  and  otiitr  idiots.  Cp. 
what  I  hiive  said  in  The  Calholic  Doctor,  ch,  X. 

;  British  Medical  Journal,  ibid,  pp.  igo-200.  Mr.  liournc  seems  not  to 
believe  that  an  adult  woman  can  be  raped:  see  West  London  Medical 
Journai,  January  1939,  p.  24. 

§  See  The  Calhohc  Doctor,  ch.  X.  The  above  quotation  is  from  the  dis- 
'uiiiinn  reported  in  the  West  London  Medical  Journal,   January,    1939, 

pp.    20-Z1. 
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based  upon  Christian  principles  ;  and  the  abandonment 
of  Chnstian  principles  has  meant  the  discarding  of 
rational  ethics.  In  this  matter  of  abortion,  once  we  have  ' 
sacrificed  the  principle  that  the  unborn  child  has  an 
inaUenable  right  to  ufe  we  are  lost  in  a  hopeless  morass 
of  sentiment  and  expediency.  The  dechnstianization 
of  Europe,  which  began  with  the  jettisoning  of  authority 
at  the  Reformauon,  has  proceeded  apace  and  seems  to  be 
approaching  its  climax.  Only  God  knows  whether 
Europe  can  be  saved. 

ALPHONStJS   BONNAR,   O.F.M. 


WILLIAM   BUTLER   YEATS 

THE  news  of  the  death  of  William  Butler  Yeats  in  the 
South  of  France  came  with  something  of  the  shock  of 
irony.  His  burial  at  Nice  had  in  it,  to  a  first  superficial 
impression,  an  element  of  the  inappropriate,  of  poetic 
injustice.  The  obvious  sequel  to  his  life  and  work  was 
absent.  We  could  no  longer  play  with  fancies  which  saw 
the  close  of  his  life,  "old  and  gray  and  full  of  sleep", 
coming,  of  an  evening,  somewhere  in  Shgo,  a  quiet  and 
gentle  end  on  native  soil  under  the  natural  ana:sthcsia  of 
dreams.  We  were  wrong  ;  not  only  actually  and  his- 
torically wrong,  but  symbolically  wrong  with  perceptions 
blunted  and  no  real  understanding  of  the  fitness  of  things 
as  designed  by  the  angels.  Our  degenerate  sense  of 
humour  could  not  reach  to  the  Mediterranean  whence, 
after  all,  Yeats  had  derived  his  ultimate  culture  if  that 
abused  word  can  include,  within  its  narrow  confines, 
inspiration,  learning,  tradition,  genius,  background  and 
what  the  French  succinctly  term  esprit— the  classic 
untranslatable  word. 

The  popular  impression  of  Yeats'  work  as  an  essential 
product  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  "Celtic  Twilight" 
contains  no  more  than  a  bare  and  fleeting  semblance  of  the 
truth.  The  truth  itself  is  much  wider  and  deeper,  for 
Yeats  owed  no  more  to  Irish  mythology  than  he  did  to  the 
Greek,  Roman  and  Oriental,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
long  tradition  of  English  literature.  His  work,  indeed,  for 
all  its  local  and  national  fancy  dress,  bore  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  universality  and,  at  its  best,  of  the  cosmic. 
He  could  say  with  Fergus  in  his  poem  "Fergus  and  the 
The  Druid"  : 

.  .  .  i  have  grown  nothing,  being  all 

And  the  whole  world  bows  down  my  heart. 

Nevertheless  Ireland  had  mothered  him.  In  her  and 
through  her,  he  sang.  For  her  he  borrowed  Greek,  Latin 
and  English  and  to  her  service  dedicated  them.  From  her 
soil  he  gathered  his  strength  and  on  it  built  his  palace  of 
dreams. 

Unfortunately  his  great  love  for  Ireland  persuaded  him 
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to  walk  in  dangerous  ways.  His  work  was  an  attempt  to 
achieve  the  impossible,  a  synthesis  of  the  Christian  and 
the  pagan.  Impossible  simultaneously  to  woo  the  angels 
and  have  "dalliance  with  a  demon  thing".  He  tried,  with 
all  his  poet's  imperial  outlook,  to  wring  from  provincialism 
a  "largeness"  which  is  either  false  or  not  there  at  all.  The 
gloom  and  restriction  of  a  primitive  pagan  worid  cannot 
be  vaUdly  sublimated  nor  can  they  find  any  home  in  an 
authentically  Christian  environment.  Only  the  senti- 
mentality of  Pantheism  could  have  induced  Yeats  to 
write  :  "Christianity  and  the  old  nature  faith  have  lain 
down  side  by  side  in  the  cottages,  and  I  would  proclaim 
that  peace  as  loudly  as  I  can  among  the  kingdoms  of 
poetry."  The  pity  of  it  all  that  a  major  poet — for  he 
was  a  major  poet — should  so  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
lingering  superstitions  of  the  remote  hillsides  are  less  than 
the  dust  before  the  wind  of  the  Faith,  Worse  that  he 
should  exalt  them  and  give  them  a  significance  alien  from 
everything  that  is  not  of  the  truth.  Such  statements  on 
his  part  have  lent  colour  to  the  Celuc  TwiUght  theory. 
That  kindliness  and  a  vride  charity  animated  him  in  lus 
vain  attempts  to  synthesize  two  different  and  opposing 
Irelands  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  our  atritude  towards 
his  memory  should  not  be  less  generous.  Ever  on  the 
defensive  to  protect  all  that  he  conceived  to  be  funda- 
mentally Irish,  his  spirit  drove  him,  at  rimes,  to  the 
imprudence  of  gallantry  towards  elementals  and  little 
tinselled  demons,  so  long  as  they  talked  with  the  brogue 
and  had  about  them  the  smell  of  peat.  Such  a  man 
inspires  love. 

It  is  in  his  early  work,  which  includes  his  best-known 
lyrics,  that  Yeats,  as  a  poet,  w^s  most  convincing.  In 
recent  years  he  seemed  to  alter  his  natural  technique  and 
the  hard  simplicity  which  characterized  the  poems  of  his 
youth  began  to  collapse.  The  exciting  quality  of  the 
gong  was  too  frequently  replaced  by  the  pulpiness  of  the 
drumstick.  Something  of  the  sullen  anger  and  social  bias 
of  the  modernist  school  of  yoimger  poets  had  crept  into 
his  work  usurping  the  fine  passion  and  disciplined  freedom 
of  the  early  poems,  and  vrith  it  had  come  the  marks  of  a 
faltering  hand  and  the  voice  of  uncertainty.    But  in  the 
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f  Yeats  the  weakening  of  his  technical  powers  was 
Jeceptive  than  in  that  of  other  poets.  He  preserved, 
e  all  and  10  the  very  end,  what  in  any  other  would 
been  recognized  as  an  extraordinary  virility  of 
ision.  It  is  only  by  careful  comparison  with  his 
work  that  we  can  discern  a  certain  loss  of  breath  in 
1  that  otherwise  displayed  the  finish  and  remarkable 
ing  which  were  always  so  characteristic.  There  was 
ming  of  images  and  a  muffling  of  sounds,  but  the 
s  and  the  sounds  were  still  there,  and  if  they  had 
jmething  of  their  pristine  originahty  and  freshness 
till  reflected  and  echoed  the  undying  genius  of  their 
r,  the  authentic  voice  of  a  poet  of  the  first  rank, 
he  himself  was  not  unaware  of  what  was  happening 
le  clear  in  one  of  his  most  recent  poems  which,  for 
luty  and  defiance  alone,  is  worth  quotation.  It  is 
"An  Acre  of  Grass". 

Picture  and  book  remain 

An  acre  of  green  grass 

For  air  aad  exercise. 

Now  strength  of  body  goes ; 

Midnight,  an  old  house 

Where  nothing  stin  but  a  mouse. 

My  TcmpUtion  is  quiet. 

Here  at  life's  end, 

Ndther  loose  imagination 

Noi  the  will  of  the  mind 

Consuming  its  rag  and  bone. 

Can  make  the  truth  known. 

Grant  me  an  old  man's  frenzy, 
Myself  I  must  remake 
Till  I  am  Timon  and  Lear 
Or  that  William  Blake 
Who  beat  upon  the  wall 
Till  Truth  obeyed  his  call ; 
A  mind  Michael  Angelo  knew 
That  can  pierce  the  clouds 
Or  inspired  by  frenzy 
Shake  the  dead  in  their  shrouds. 
Forgotten  else  by  mankind  ; 
And  old  man's  eagle  mind  I 
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From  such  lines  emerges  the  almost  incredible  secret  of 
Yeats'  latter  y^ears.  The  pretty  sophistication  and  even 
the  amusing  c^miclsm  whidi  properly  belongs  to  a  certain 
phase  of  youth  had  passed  him  by  until  he  had  reached 
an  age  when  most  men  are  either  completely  disillusioned 
or  mellowed  to  a  wisdom  that  laughs  at  cynicism,  and  a 
depth  of  experience  that  scorns  sophistication.  He  had 
not  reached  a  second  childhood  out  a  second  young 
manhood  utterly  ahen,  in  many  ways,  from  his  first.  In 
his  twenties  he  had  loved  and  sung  and  called  the  brave 
battle-cries  of  the  boy  who  stands  in  the  heather,  turning 
his  face  to  the  wind  and  the  sea.  In  his  sixties  he  had 
walked  with  urbanized  young  men  who  curse  and  rant 
to  release  their  fog-bound  energies.  Never  a  man  with 
an  acute  sense  of  humour,  he  had  no  weapon  with  which 
to  cope  with  a  world  gradually  increasing  in  materialism, 
stamping  alike  on  things  Christian  and  Demonic.  He 
saw,  perhaps,  the  hopelessness  of  his  attempted  syntheai 
and  his  magic  world  of  fairies  and  elementals  dwindling 
to  a  theatrical  fantasy.  He  clung  to  the  fantasy,  loving 
even  the  shadows  of  former  dreams  which  had  been,  so 
he  believed,  inevitably  pregnant  with  reality.  Black  magic 
had  merged  into  white  and  the  result  was  grey,  the  grey 
of  old  age.  But  be  it  said  at  once,  or  misunderstanding 
will  arise,  the  wizard  had  not  become  charlatan  nor  the 
adept  an  initiate.  What  had  happened  in  the  dosing 
years  was  that  cold  skill  had  replac«l  the  warm  wizardry 
which  had  woven  the  magic  tapestry  of  "The  Countess 
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And  all  folic  seeing  him  bow  down. 
And  white  stars  tell  your  praise, 
Would  come  at  last  to  God's  great  town, 
Led  on  hy  gentle  ways  ; 

And  God  would  bid  his  warfare  cease 
Saying  all  things  were  well ; 
And  softly  make  a  rosy  peace, 
A  peace  of  Heaven  with  Hell. 

B   wrote  the  younger  Yeats  witli  a  perfection  of 

hm  and  a  simplicity  of  wording  that  came  not  from 
illy  intellectual  precision  or  deliberate  seeking  after 
asyllabic  beauty  such  as  characterized,  for  instance,  the 
:  of  A.  E.  Housman  but  from  the  natural  speaking 
:  of  the  wizard  of  poetry.  Seldom  did  any  suggestion 
[ectation  mar  his  work.  Once  only,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  Yeatsian  preciousness,  of  which  so  many  critics 
slained,  obviously  artificial.  I  refer  to  the  rather 
rtunate  "quaintness"  of  "Nine  bean  rows"  which 
the  famous  "Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree"  of  its  essential 

31. 

ime  few  weeks  ago  the  B.B.C.  broadcast  a  record  of 
e  Lake  Isle"  spoken  by  Yeats  himself.  Evidently  the 
■d  had  only  recently  been  made,  for  the  voice  of  Yeats, 
lousands  then  heard  it,  was  that  of  an  old  and  very 
,  man ;  a  tremulous,  rather  pathetic  intonation 
ibling  through  firmly  accented  lines  which  had  been 
:en  when  the  poet  was  twenty-three,  all  the  eager 
ing  of  youth  clearly  stamped  on  each  syllable  of  the 
iting  lines.  To  listen  to  that  rendering  of  it  was  a 
oant  and  painful  experience.  Would  that  I  had  never 
d  it,  for  it  seemed  to  illuminate,  with  a  feverish 
ght,  the  whole  landscape  of  Yeats'  later  years,  ex- 
ling  and  clarifying  too  much.  On  no  other  occasion 
I  ever  heard  him  recite  poetry,  but  those  who  had  tell 
:hat,  although  his  theories  on  the  subject  of  verse- 
iing  were  particularly  sound  and  penetrating,  he  was 
r  personally  successful  in  carrying  those  theories  into 
tice.  Contrary  to  all  his  own  conceptions  he  would 
oad  his  periods  with  emotionahsm  and  thicken  his 
with  a  suggestion  of  melodrama.  But  his  considered 
I.  Z04  u 
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views  on  elocution  were  emphatic.  Verse-speaking,  he 
said,  should  be  related  to  ordinary  speech,  full  value  to 
be  given  to  every  word  and  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each 
line  whether  punctuation  demanded  it  or  not.  The  word 
is  not  merely  the  unit  of  a  poem,  but  the  weapon  with 
which  a  poet  fights  and  the  instrument  on  which  he  plays ; 
it  should  therefore  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  spoken, 
neither  over-emphasized  nor  slurred.  Like  most  poets, 
Yeats  had  little  or  no  ear  for  music  in  the  musician's  sense. 
He  was  too  keenly  attuned  to  the  rhythm  of  verse  and  to 
word  values  which,  contrary,  perhaps,  to  popular  ideas,  are 
utterly  different  from  the  measures  and  sounds  understood 
by  the  musical  composer.  The  work  of  the  sculptor  h 
more  closely  related  to  that  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless, 
Yeats  would  encourage  the  singing  of  his  own  lyrics  in 
the  proper  tradition  of  song  unaccompanied  by  instru- 
mental music.  Poetry  is  for  the  human  voice,  not  to  be  l 
tortured  into  settings  for  violins  or  drowned  in  noises  of 
the  piano.  He  was  right,  for  a  poem  can  be  disguised  by  I 
alien  rhythms  or  even  lost  in  airs  foreign  to  its  nature. 
It  can  become  indigestible.  , 

Perhaps  I  may  here  be  forgiven  if  I  break  into  a  personal    I 
and  rather  sentimental  reminiscence  because  it  provided 
an  illustration  of  Yeats'  and  ail  sensible  men's  contention 
that  the  Ivric — the  poet's  lyric,  not  the  lyric  of  the  music- 
hall  versifier — should  be  served  by  no  music  other  than 
the  human  voice,  and  it  had  to  do  with  one  of  Yeats'  own 
poems.     When  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  I 
pursued,  for  a  time,  a  mild  romance  with  a  lady  there,  a 
graduate  of  SomerviUe,  a  budding  novelist  of  the  pastoral 
school  who  has  since  become  weU-known,     But  of  her 
potential  fame  I  sensed  and  would  have  cared  nothing. 
Her  beauty  alone  interested  me  and  particularly  the 
beauty  of  her  voice.     She  had  one  favourite  song  which 
she  frequently  sang  to  a  violin  accompaniment :    it  was  / 
Yeats'  "Down  by  the  Sally  Gardens",     On  one  occasion   - 
the  sound  of  the  violin — well  as  it  was  played — infuriated  '' 
me  and  I  begged  that  the  song  should  stop.     A  little  ;^ 
startled,  the  lady  agreed  and  I  told  her  that  she  should   - 
sing  it  again,  but  only  when,  where  and  how  I  chose.  '" 
The  "when"  was  to  be  that  afternoon,  the  'Svhere"  ia  .  - 
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he  open  on  Boar's  Hill  and  the  "how"  unaccompanied, 
ihe  forgave  my  boorish,  absurd  anger  ;  gave  in  to  my 
equest,  which  had  amounted  to  an  impertinent  command, 
ind,  silently,  we  went  out  to  Boar's  Hill.  There  she  sang 
ike  a  wild  bird  and  for  the  first  time  I  knew  what  a  lyric 
hould  be.  I  knew  the  magic  simplicity  of  Yeats'  work 
jid  recognized  exactly  what  he  had  dreamed  and  in- 
ended  when  he  had  written  "Down  by  the  Sally  Gardens", 
,nd  it  was  remarkable  that  the  whole  foolish,  sentimental 
ncident  mysteriously  lay,  and  was  reflected  in,  the  poem 
tself,  although  at  the  time  we  were  both  unconscious 
if  it. 

Dovm  by  the  Sally  Gardens  my  love  and  I  did  meet ; 
She  passed  the  Sally  Gardens  on  little  snow-white  feet. 
She  bid  me  take  love  easy,  as  the  leaves  grow  on  the  tree ; 
But  I,  being  young  and  foolish,  with  her  would  not  agree. 

In  a  field  by  the  river  my  love  and  I  did  stand, 
And  on  my  leaning  shoulder  she  laid  her  snow-white  hand. 
She  bid  me  take  love  easy,  as  the  grass  grows  on  the  weirs ; 
But  I  was  young  and  foolish,  and  now  am  full  of  tears, 

vhich  is  not,  of  course,  a  great  poem  but,  of  its  kind, 
lerfect  and  with  that  strange  perfection  which  was 
.Imost  personal  to  Yeats.  Like  Keats,  he  was  a  great  poet 
vho  seldom  wrote  a  poem  that  was  significant  in  the  sense 
hat  it  moved  men  to  a  realization  of  themselves  and  to 
I  sudden  recognition  of  the  substance  of  the  world  in 
vhich  they  moved  and  had  their  being.  The  quality  of 
he  magic  was  not  of  that  Olympian  kind.  No  Shake- 
peare,  no  Goethe,  he  was  no  revealer  of  man  to  man,  no 
nterpreter  of  the  order  and  environment  of  his  time,  for 
vhich  reason  he  can  never  stand  among  the  giants  of  his 
;rt,  nor,  as  a  mystic,  can  he  claim  companionship  with  the 
mtstanding  mystics  of  his  age,  with  Gerard  Hopkins, 
•"lancis  Thompson  or  T.  S,  Eliot,  Unburdened  by  any 
JFofound  artistic  concern  with  that  part  of  man  which 
mpinged  objectively  on  his  day-to-day  human  vision,  he 
elt  free  to  pursue  fancies  which  were  not  more  and  not 
CSS  than  esoteric.  He  saw  man,  or  so  it  seems,  as  a  tire- 
ome  shadow  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  essential 
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being.  His  philosophy  fostered  an  impatience  with  his  ow 
conception  of  the  normal.  Herein  lay  the  weakness  c 
his  whole  mental  attitude,  engendering  false  mysticism  an 
that  tragic  lack  of  humour  which  fails  to  perceive  th 
magic  in  ordinary  things,  A  bowler  hat  may  be  horn 
but,  unlike  Gilbert  Chesterton,  for  example,  Yeats  coul 
not  see  its  faery  qualities  and,  what  is  more,  had  not  ti 
spiritual  rage  which  could  either  sublimate  or  cor 
vincingly  condemn  it.  Like  most  Pantheists  or,  for  th; 
matter,  any  type  of  heretic,  he  appreciated  nothing  < 
man's  inescapable  unity.  Separating  body  from  mind  an 
both  from  soul  he  created,  within  his  own  imagination, 
fantastic  creature  which  in  its  misfortunes  could  clamoi 
for  the  succour  of  angels  but  no  less  for  that  of  fairies  an 
elementals.  Had  he  been  able  to  see  man  as  he  is  i 
would  never  have  encouraged  himself  or  others  towart 
the  impossible  Christian-Pagan  synthesis  to  which  I  ha^ 
akeady  referred.  As  it  was  he  wandered,  in  bewildere 
fashion,  through  his  own  dream  world  which  he  falsel 
imagined  to  be  more  exciting  than  the  world  of  realit] 
Like  Pilate  he  asked  the  meaning  of  truth  but,  unlil 
Pilate,  his  question  was  not  addressed  to  the  source  ( 
truth.  He  roared  his  plaint  to  the  winds  and  the  wind 
blew  it  away,  returning  nothing  but  a  vague,  perhap 
mocking,  echo  of  his  own  words  : 

The  woods  of  Arcady  arc  dead. 
And  over  is  their  antique  joy  ; 
Of  old  the  world  on  dreaming  fed  ; 
'  Gray  truth  ia  now  her  painted  toy ; 
Yet  still  she  turns  her  restless  head  : 
But  O,  sick  children  of  the  world. 
Of  all  the  many  changling  things 
In  dreary  dancing  past  us  whirled, 
To  the  cracked  tune  that  Chronos  sings, 
Words  alone  are  certain  good. 

Such  words,  lovely  and  exquisitely  fashioned,  are  a  ci] 
of  despair,  the  cry  of  a  man  caught  in  the  difficult  neto 
arbitrary  fancies.  They  were  dedicated  to  A.  E.  (Geo:^ 
Russell)  the  great  and  kindly  philosopher  of  the  Irill 
Literary  Revival  who  found  his  own  conception  of  tratl 
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n  the  shadows  of  Druidical  stones  and  in  the  flowers  that 
3lew  aboat  the  feet  of  Isis.  Neither  A.  E.  nor  Yeats  had 
teen,  with  any  clarity,  the  Petrine  rock  or  the  roses  on 
Dor  Lady's  feet  both  of  which,  inseparably,  supported 
and  permeated  the  visible  Ireland  in  which  they  held 
oommune  with  pre-ancestral  things.  From  such  an 
unconscious  attitude  spring  all  the  immense  tragedies  of 
the  world :  the  Fall,  the  Cross  (without  its  triumph), 
the  lives  of  men  who  sob  with  Hamlet,  the  great  Heresies, 
Marxism,  the  prevailing  economic  system  and  things 
conceived  but  yet  unborn  disturbing  the  womb  of  the 
contemporary  world.  The  impact  of  a  genuine  poet's 
influence  on  the  future  is  too  strong  and  too  sure — ^as  all 
liistory  proves — ^for  us  to  regard  with  any  complacency 
Yeats'  failure  to  discover  the  substance  of  truth. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  cry  for  its  definition 
because  he  had  already  determined  to  trust  the  romantic 
theory  of  its  relativity.  To  see  it,  through  all  its  facets, 
as  an  ultimate  unity,  an  absolute,  above  and  beyond  all 
possible  change  or  chance  was,  his  work  argues,  to  see  it 
as  too  reasonable  a  thing.  He  could  never  escape  the 
•apposed  conflict  between  faith  and  reason.  He  would, 
I  suppose,  never  have  appreciated  the  significance  of 
Ralph  Hodgson's 

Reason  has  moons,  but  moons  not  hers 

Lie  mirror'd  on  her  sea. 
Confounding  her  astronomers. 

But  O  !  delighting  me. 

Thus  refusing,  not  deliberately  perhaps,  to  face  the 
fundamental  facts  of  existence,  he  lost  what,  in  a  poet  of 
his  vision,  must  have  been  well  within  his  scope — the 
power  to  fulfil  the  poet's  primary  function  :  to  delineate 
and  interpret  truth  and,  in  so  doing,  to  discover,  where 
humanly  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  world  and  of  Time 
and  of  their  reactions  on  human  character  and  human 
emotions. 

It  was  this  failure,  too,  which  marred  the  excellence 
of  his  work  as  a  playwright.  He  might,  had  he  escaped 
the  malevolence  or  misplaced  benevolence  of  his  fairy 
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creatures,  have  forestalled  T,  S.  Eliot  in  the  writing  of 
the  greatest  play  in  English  verse  since  the  rime  of 
Shakespeare,  and  so  added  greater  glories  not  only  to 
English  Uterature,  as  a  whole,  but  particulariy  to  the 
Irish  National  Theatre  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much 
of  his  love  and  his  genius.  Instead,  his  whole  artistic 
life  became  a  tragi-comedy  saved  from  further  degenera- 
tion by  the  intrinsic,  if  invahd,  greatness  of  his  vision. 

If,  then,  by  his  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
truth,  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  poet's  main  purpose  and 
raison  d'Stre,  how,  it  may  be  argued,  can  so  many  place 
him  in  the  first  rant  of  poets  f  Are  all  these  critics, 
many  of  whom  are  obviously  of  eminent  competence, 
utterly  wrong  ?  Has  their  judgement  been  lured  away 
by  the  music  and  technical  perfections  of  Yeats'  poetry  i 
To  find  a  satisfactory  answer  is  admittedly  difficult, 
but  the  fact  undoubtedly  remains  that  the  critics  are 
right,  I  think  that  Yeats'  pre-eminence  among  poets, 
at  any  rate  of  the  romantic  kind,  may  be  explained  in 
this  way.  He  compensated  for  failure  in  one  direction 
by  reaching  tremendous  achievement  in  another.  He 
did  what  perlups  no  other  poet  has  ever  done  so  satis- 
factorily before.  His  imaginative  powers  created,  liter- 
ally created,  a  new  landscape  for  the  deUght  of  man. 
To  all  the  dreams  of  his  subjective  mind  he  gave  something 
which  can  only  be  described  as  objective  life  and  in  so 
doing  designed,  planted  and  brought  into  being  a 
kaleidoscopic  territory  which  was  in  part  an  arranged 
garden  and  in  part  a  rugged  countryside  of  spontaneous 
beauties.  It  is  an  extraordinary  landscape  containing 
scenes  and  climates  to  appeal  to  every  kind  of  man,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  dynamic,  of  universal  power.  In  ihan, 
he  raised  one  part  of  poetry's  function  to  the  ftiUness  of 
its  entirety  and  did  so  by  means  of  such  individual 
genius  that  their  like  has  never  before  been  known  in 
the  history  of  literature  nor,  probably,  ever  will  be. 
With  true  creative  genius,  after  the  Divine  image,  he 
deliberately  and  insistently  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
coaxing  nothingness  into  Ufe,  making  his  ovra  world, 
albeit  at  the  expense  of  that  other  world  into  which  he 
had  been  bom  and  to  which,  in  strict  justice,  his  imagina- 
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tioD  and  faculties  owed  their  first  allegiance.  But 
wherein  hes  the  universal  appeal  of  this  strange  Yeatsian 
landscape  ?  Firstly  in  the  fact  that  its  strangeness  is 
familiar,  striking  deep  at  the  most  primitive  of  man's 
inherent  desires.  The  strangeness  is  only  strange  in  that 
it  gathers  within  one  area,  as  it  were,  all  the  ancient 
longings,  domesticities  and  quietudes  of  man,  the  magic 
of  famihar  things.  In  one  corner  of  the  garden  there  is  a 
bed  of  herbs  to  delight,  equally,  the  housewife  and  the 
witch.  In  another,  lies  a  bank  of  moss-covered  boulders 
peopled  by  lizards  and  gnomes  to  excite,  equally,  the 
childlike  mind  and  the  complex  intellect  of  the  devotees 
of  the  occult.  There  is  a  rose  garden  for  the  sentimental- 
bts  and  the  sophisticated.  There  is  a  fernery  for 
ileepless  men  and  for  disappointed  men,  and,  in  the 
hinterland,  there  are  dark  river-threaded  woods  for  the 
adventurous,  soaring  mountains  for  the  ambitious,  and 
qmet  lakes  for  romantics.  It  is  an  oddly  comprehensive 
landscape,  the  lovely  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  im- 
possible synthesis.  When  Yeats  looked  on  his  creation 
he  saw  it  peopled  by  elementals  and  fairies  ;  the  only 
men  he  saw  were  trees  walking.  For  him  it  was  the 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire  and  he  looked  for  no  other.  It 
gave  him  his  poetry.  It  was  his  poetry.  Who  are  we  to 
complain  if  we  may  enter  that  exquisite  domain  without 
let  or  hindrance,  if  we  may  trespass  through  its  twilit 
avenues  without  fear  of  prosecution  f  The  cynic  will 
retort  that  Yeats  was  a  poet  of  escape,  providing  a 
country  where  a  man  may  wander  as  in  an  opium  dream, 
drugged  to  forgetfulness,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
stimulate  thought.  Certainly  Yeats  provided  escape,  the 
argent,  temporary  escape  essential  to  man's  health  in  a 
meretricious  world,  but  in  it,  in  Yeats'  garden,  few 
poppies  grew.  Rather  was  it  vitalized  by  invigorating 
airs  and  the  scents  of  healing  herbs.  Even  his  sorrows 
for  Ireland,  his  strong,  if  vaguely  formulated,  political 
faith,  were  immersed  in  the  imaginary  waters  of  his 
landscape  that  nothing  he  conceived  to  be  unclean  should 
touch  them. 

It  may  well  be  that  Time,  one  day,  will  give  birth  to 
1  poet  whose  creative  powers  will  follow  those  of  Yeats 
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in  the  making  of  a  new  world  of  the  imaeiuiation  bat  one 
more  closely  related  to  truth,  peopled  hy  natives  of 
reality,  satisfying  not  merely  the  urge  to  escape,  but  the 
desire  for  a  greater  fullness  of  being.  About  such  a  poet 
there  would  be  no  possible  argument.  He  would 
conquer  the  world ;  he  would  be  supreme  as  a  beneficent 
revolutionary,  for  it  is  in  such  minds  that  the  principle 
of  revolution  finds  its  inception.  Yeats  was  a  revolution- 
ary, saved  from  violence  m  the  cause  he  most  loved  by 
the  method  of  energizing  escape  which  his  own  creative 
imagination  had  devised.  Revolutionaries  are  dangerous 
because  they  are  fantasists  and,  when  they  la^  the 
artist's  creative  faculty,  they  resort  to  destruction  as  a 
means  of  building  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  to 
which  all  their  mental  passions  are  directed.  The  true 
poet  who  is  always,  in  some  degree  or  fashion,  revolu- 
tionary will  shape  and  build  towards  better  things  within 
and  through  the  medium  of  existing  traditions  since 
they  possess  the  sanction  and  charter  of  history,  of 
mankind  from  the  beginning.  He  knows  that  by 
rrfmmg  .o  uproo,  and  H^^hat  i.  fundamental.  ,f 
the  human  entity  he  keeps  for  himself  the  materiab 
and  tools  with  which  to  build  strongly,  surely,  beautifully. 
The  ordinary  political  revolutionary,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  possessing  the  safety-valve  of  the  creative  faculty, 
will  tend  to  attack  tradition,  to  destroy,  to  deracinate 
man,  which  is  why,  in  the  long  run,  he  is  bound  to  fail. 
He  is  using  fantasy  as  would  the  sentimentalist,  while 
the  poet,  as  always,  remains  the  true  realist,  the  **un- 
acknowledged  legislator  of  the  world".  A  first-rate 
example  of  the  destructive  fantasist  of  today  is  Adolf 
Hitler.  Like  Yeats  he  makes  his  ultimate  appeal  to  a 
pagan  elemental  world  and,  like  Yeats,  is  possessed,  in  his 
purposes,  with  the  passionate  ideology  of  nationalism. 
His  achievements  are  great,  like  the  achievements  in 
dreams,  but  since  they  have  no  root  in  the  substance  of 
truth  and  are  spiritually  atavistic,  the  world  will  watch 
their  dissolution. 

Yeats,  unlike  Hitler,  was  creative,  a  poet  who  harnesses 
his  fantasy  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  imagination  and 
if  he,  too,  failed  to  erect  his  individual  world  in  the 
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itance  of  truth,  he  remained  aware  of  human  netds 
built  for  them,  however  unconsciously  ;  and  he  has 
the  foundations,  within  his  garden,  for  a  revolution 
:h  may  yet  influence  some  other  poet  towards  a 
imation  of  humanity.  Yeats  opened  up  new  vistas, 
possibihties  for  the  art  of  poetry,  and  in  so  doing 
lulated  ideas  about  the  art  of  hving,  ideas  which  had 
vn  moribund  in  a  materialistic  age.  Tlierein  lies 
claim  to  immortality. 

:  is,  I  suppose,  in  Yeats'  play  "The  Land  of  Heart's 
ire"  that  we  find  most  clearly  expressed  the  secret 
ti  of  his  mental  approach  to  the  problems  (rf  life  and 
poetic  purpose.  First  produced  at  the  Avenue 
atre  in  Dublin  in  1894  and,  in  a  revised  form,  at  the 
)ey  Theatre  in  1912,  it  deals  with  the  conflict  between 
world  of  men  and  the  world  of  faery,  between  the 
an  and  Yeats'  own  conception  of  the  Christian 
Qomy.  it  provides,  too,  in  all  its  undertones,  the 
stent,  almost  agonizing,  cry  for  the  impossible 
thesis.  It  is  not  a  great  play  but  it  is  a  most  loveLy 
m.  Listen  to  the  fairy  child  using  all  her  grace  and 
B  to  tempt  Mary,  the  newly  married  bride,  to  become 
;ontented  with  the  workaday  worid  and  to  escape 
the  Land  of  Faeiy.  Father  Hart  has  invoked  God  and 
Saints  as  a  protection  against  her  wiles.  Hie 
ild  replies: 

YoQ  shall  go  with  me,  newl^-married  bride, 
And  gaze  apon  a  merrier  multitude. 
White-armed  Naala,  Aei^us  of  the  Birds, 
Feacra  of  the  hurtling  foam,  and  him 
Who  is  the  ruler  of  the  Western  Host, 
Finvaira,  and  their  Land  of  Heart's  Desire, 
Where  beauty  has  no  ebb,  decay  no  flood 
But  joy  U  wiidom.  Time  an  endless  song. 
I  kiss  70a  and  the  world  begins  to  fade. 

Stay  and  come  with  me,  newly-married  bride. 
For  if  yoa  hear  him  you  grow  like  the  rest ; 
Bear  children,  cook,  and  bend  above  the  chum. 
And  wran^e  over  butter,  fowl  and  eggs. 
Until  at  last,  grown  old  and  bitter  of  tongue, 
Yoa're  croachiog  there  and  shivering  at  the  grave. 
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The  temptation  is  almost  overwhelming.  Desperately 
Father  Hart  cries  out  : 

Daughter,  I  point  you  out  the  way  to  Heaven 
but  the  Child  goes  quietly  on  : 

But  I  can  lead  you,  newly- married  bride, 
Where  nobody  gets  old  and  crahy  and  wise. 
Where  nobody  gets  old  and  godly  and  grave. 
Where  nobody  gets  old  and  bitter  of  tongue, 
And  where  kind  tongues  bring  no  captivity ; 
For  we  arc  but  obedient  to  the  thoughts 
That  drift  into  the  mind  at  a  wink  of  the  eye. 

From  such  lines  it  may  be  understood  how  closely  Yeats 
came  to  touching  the  heart  of  humanity  and  of  truth, 
how  near  he  was  to  fulfiUing  that  primary  function  of  the 
great  poet  which  we  have  already  discussed.  But  he 
was  carried  away  by  his  own  faery  child,  by  his  passion 
for  lyricism  as  by  his  great  lyrical  gifts.  It  is  perhaps 
because  he  was  so  excellent  a  writer  of  lyrics  that,  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  he  was  so  indifferent  a  maker 
of  plays.  It  was  certainly  because  he  received  no 
adequate  answer  to  his  cry  for  the  meaning  of  truth  and 
because  he  never  understood  the  basic  unity  of  man's 
nature  that  he  failed  to  imbue  his  plays  with  the  actuality 
which  always  follows  from  a  genuine  sense  of  theatre. 
Nevertheless,  his  services  to  the  drama  in  general  and 
to  the  Irish  Narional  Theatre  in  particular,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  His  close  alliance  with  Lady 
Gregory,  whose  own  work  has  so  enriched  Irish  litera- 
ture, brought  into  being  a  movement  which  will  infiuence 
the  theatre  for  all  time. 

Of  Yeats'  own  plays  "The  Countess  Cathleen"  is  prob- 
ably the  most  successful  dramatically,  and  its  lines  are 
such  that  they  ask  for  the  voice  of  the  actor.  In  them  the 
poet  has  mastered  the  syllabic  simplicity  frequently 
absent  in  his  other  plays,  rendering  them  difficult  for  the 
speaking  voice  to  pitch  to  their  full  values.  In  "The 
Countess  Cathleen"  there  is  scarcely  a  line  which  is  not 
singularly  impressive  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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ma  and  that  of  poetry.  The  final  words  of  the  play 
ken  by  Oona  are  typical  and  of  a  superb  imagery : 

Tell  them  who  walk  upon  the  floor  of  peace 
That  I  would  die  and  go  to  her  I  love  ; 
The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind 
And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet. 

rver  write  a  word  of  adverse  criticism  of  poetry — poetry 
c  is  authentic — but  I  am  bitterly  conscious  of  doing 
It  may  perhaps  be  a  mean  and  soriy  thing.  Granted 
t  the  critic  has  a  useful  and,  at  times,  indispensable 
ction  to  perform,  it  remains  true  that  his  task  is 
;n  base.  Sycophant  and  cynic  are  so  closely  related  to 
rary  critics  that  to  feel  entirely  guiltless  of  the  vices 
hose  grim  cousins  is  a  horrid  difficulty.  We  move  in 
Mthly  atmosphere  of  self-suspicion  and  have  most 
d  of  pity  when  we  are  most  pitiless.  To  invade  the 
jdom  of  poetry  with  the  rough  implements  of  pre- 
ice  and  predeliction  to  goad  the  critical  faculty  would 
unpardonable,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacrilege. 
s  critic  can  only  be  justified  if  he  relies  on  the  authority 
Established  tradition,  placing  his  trust  in  the  truth 
ill  good  abiding  things.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fers  the  ephemeral  vahdity  of  academic  fashion  as  a 
is  for  his  analysis  and  judgement,  then  surely  he  is 
erving  of  that  full  censure  which  Yeats  expressed  in 
K  I  quote  with  fear  and  trembling  : 

Bald  heads  forgetful  of  their  sins, 

Old,  learned,  respectable  bald  heads 

Edit  and  annotate  the  lines 

That  young  men,  tossing  on  their  beds, 

Rhymed  out  in  love's  despair 

To  flatter  beauty's  ignorant  ear. 

They'll  cough  in  the  ink  to  the  world's  end ; 
Wear  out  the  carpet  with  their  shoes 
Earning  respect ;   have  no  strange  friend ; 
If  they  have  sinned  nobody  knovrs. 
Lord,  what  would  they  say 
Should  their  Catullus  walk  that  way  i 

What  would  th^  say  i     What  am  I  to  say  if  I  am  not  to 
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shrink  from  the  task  of  a  conclusion  to  the  subject  of 
Yeats'  work  ?  My  readers  will  ask  where,  in  view  of 
what  I  have  written,  do  I  place  Yeats  in  the  hierarchy  of 
poets.  I  am  conscious  that  an  answer,  if  it  must  be 
given,  will  be  gratutious,  possessing  no  more  than  a 
personal  value.  Posterity  alone,  and  as  always,  will  give 
the  final  judgement,  but  a  man  is  not  a  man  if  his  views 
are  too  weak  to  find  expression.  I  have  already  said 
that  Yeats  was  a  major  poet  and  I  have  already  suggested 
that  he  must  take  his  place  among  the  great  Romantic 
poets  of  Enghsh  literature,  and  I  predict  that  posterity 
will  see  him  less  against  the  background  of  the  significant 
Irish  Literary  Revival,  in  which  he  took  so  large  a  part, 
and  more,  when  the  procession  of  years  telescopes  into 
the  unity  of  the  Past,  in  company  with  Keats,  Rossetti 
and  Wordsworth,  For  reasons  already  given  he  vrill 
never  walk  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Donne  nor, 
for  other  reasons,  with  Pope,  Crashaw,  Coventry  Patmore, 
Hopkins  and  Francis  Thompson  whose  philosophy  and 
transcendentalism  were  of  a  different  order. 

Posterity  is  generally  but  not  invariably  just,  which  is, 
perhaps,  why  I  believe  she  will  see  Yeats  in  the  company 
of  others  rather  than  standing  apart,  an  individual  free  of 
school  or  category.  Perfect  justice,  I  believe,  would  set 
his  statue  on  some  lonely  and  honoured  pedestal  as  the 
poet  who  created  a  new  domain  of  beauty  into  which 
every  man  would  enter  had  he  the  key  of  its  tall  slender 
gates,  a  world  the  existence  of  which  other  poets  may 
have  suspected,  but  which  they  were  never  able  to 
evoke,  a  garden  of  chaos  into  which  Yeats  alone  could 
bring  order  and  design. 

Perhaps  my  personal  attitude  may  best  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  short  poem  which  I  have  vmtten  in 
memory  of  Yeats  : 

Since  underneath  a  Gallic  tree 

The  bell-braDch  shook  above  his  head, 

A  rain  of  flowers  from  Gaelic  dreams 

Has  dropped  among  the  English  dead  ; 

But  what  their  perfume  no  man  knows  ; 

It  is  the  secret  of  the  rose 

That  bloomed  when  Ireland's  blood  was  shed. 
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Who  smiled  upon  the  grievous  thing 
And  loved  the  sorrows  of  the  sea 
Deep  33  the  Lenten  waters 
That  brought  the  Pasch  to  Innisfrce, 
Now  hears  at  last  St.  Patric  tell, 
With  solemn  edict  of  his  bell, 
The  truth  of  Ireland's  history. 

He  knows,  at  last,  whereof  the  rose 
Is  made,  and  how  the  rivers  ran 
From  the  seven  sacred  hazel  trees, 
And  by  Whose  word  their  flow  began  ; 
Knows  why  Finvarra's  subjects  bring 
A  thousand  aeons  to  their  king, 
To  Ireland's  life  so  short  a  span. 
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IT  is  hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  innumerable  archaeo- 
logical "finds"  in  the  Near  East  now  that  since  the 
war  the  task  of  excavating  has  been  made  so  much  more 
easy.  In  the  world  of  Biblical  archaeology  certain 
discoveries  will  always  stand  out  as  landmarks ;  we 
need  only  mention — apart,  of  course,  from  the  epoch- 
making  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  script  of  Baby- 
lonia and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt^the  finding  of  the 
Moabite  Stone  in  1868,  of  the  Siloam  inscription  in  1880, 
of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  correspondence  in  1887,  1891, 
and  subsequent  years,  and  the  unearthing  of  the  records 
of  the  Hittite  Foreign  Office  at  Boghaz-keui  in  igo6 
by  Winckler.  But  since  the  war  two  discovoies  of 
surpassing  importance  have  been  nude,  one  in  Phoenicia, 
the  other  in  Mesopotamia.  In  Phoenicia  the  excaTation, 
1921-1924,  of  Byblos,  the  Biblical  Gebal,  gave  us  the 
famous  inscription  of  Ahjram  in  alphabetical  Phoenician 
script  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centtuy 
B.C.  and  therefore  ante-dating  by  some  400  7ears  the 
oldest  Phoenician  inscription  then  known.  But  this 
sufficiently  startling  discovery  was  perhaps  eclipsed  by 
further  discoveries  at  the  neighbouring  Ras  Shamra 
in  1928.  For  the  ruins  there  investigated  proved  to  be 
none  other  than  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  dty, 
Ugarit,  twice  mentioned  in  the  Amarna  correspondence, 
.and  the  centre  of  a  highly  developed  civilization  con- 
temporary with  the  age  of  Moses.  If  Sir  Leonard 
WooUey  could  say  that  "the  collection  of  objects  made 
[at  UrJ  this  year  [1927]  revolutionizes  our  ideas  of 
Mesopotamiau  civilization  in  thefourthmillenium  [B.C.]",* 
it  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  information 
furnished  by  Byblos  and  Ras  Shamra  establishes,  as  M. 
R^ne  Dussaud  has  declared :  "une  rivolution  complete  de 
VixSghe  des  temps  primosaiques.  Ces  ricits  tt'ont  pas  iti 
inventis  de  touUs  pieces  au  temps  des  rois  de  Juda  et 
d'' Israel;  Us reposent sur des  fvinements riels  .  .  .  Vhyper- 
cfiticisme  subit  une  shieuse  dijaite  ;  les  textes  ont  plus  de 
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valeur  qu'on  ng  Va  farjots  pensi  .  .  .  Pour  la  premiire 
fois  Ras  Shamra  fournit  une  documentation  externe  [that  is, 
for  the  Biblical  critic]"." 

The  second  great  discovery,  and  with  it  we  are  here 
more  immediately  concerned,  was  made  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  a  little  below  meridian  36  when 
a  mound  known  as  Tell  Hariri  proved  to  be  the  site  of 
the  city  Marif  the  name  of  which  had  long  been  known 
10  Assyriologists  as  one  of  the  eleven  so-called  "cities  of 
royalty"  spoken  of  by  later  scribes.  The  British  Museum 
already  possessed  a  headless  statue  of  an  unknovm  king 
of  Mari ;  we  knew,  too,  that  one  of  its  early  rulers  was 
called  Anpu,  while  at  least  three  other  unnamed  kings 
are  referred  to  in  records. 

Practically  every  great  archaeological  discovery  has 
been  the  result  of  an  accident  :  the  Moabitc  Stone,  the 
Siloam  inscription,  the  Amarna  Letters  are  instances 
in  point.  It  was  the  same  with  Ras  Shamra,  the  same 
agam  in  the  present  case.  For  a  French  lieutenant 
stationed  at  Abou  Kemal  came  across  some  Bedouins 
who  were  burying  a  dead  man  and  were  in  search  of 
stones  wherewith  to  adorn  his  tomb.  When  a  few 
days  later  one  of  them  came  and  asked  him  what  they 
were  to  do  with  "the  man"  they  had  discovered  he 
realized  that  they  had  unearthed  a  statue.  The  mound 
in  which  they  had  been  digging  was  Tell  Hariri,  about 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Abou  Kemal  and  now  some 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  since  the  river  has  shifted 
its  course  to  the  east.  A  commission  was  at  once  formed, 
and  French  excavators,  then  busy  on  the  sites  of  Tello 
and  Larsa,  turned  their  attention  to  Tell  Hariri.  W.  F. 
.\lbright  had  visited  the  spot  so  far  back  as  1925  and 

•  From  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Jack  and  quoted  in  the  latter's  The  Ras  Shamra 
Tablets,  1935,  p.  7;  see  too.  a  paper  by  Jack  in  the  Expository  Times, 
July  1936  :    The  Bearing  of  Archaeology  on  Old  Testament  Problems. 

f  The  name  is  variously  spelled  :  Maer,  I^ngdon  in  the  Cambridge 
Ancient  History.  \o\.  I  ;  Ma'eri,  by  Thureau-Dangin.  The  site  is.of  course, 
not  indicated  on  any  of  the  maps,  but  Delaporte,  La  Misopolamie,  tig.  I, 
has  rightly  divined  where  it  should  be  placed.  Detailed  reftort;  of  the 
(our  campaigns  so  far  conducted  will  be  found  in  Syria,  the  magnificent 
quarterly  Revue  d'Arl  Orienlale  el  d'Archiologie.  publUe  sous  le  patronage 
du  Haul-Commissaire  de  la  Ripublique  franfaise  en  Syrie,  the  issues  for 
1935-1938  ;  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  perhaps  the  article  by  Mons. 
Georges  Dossin :  Lis  Archives  Epislolaires  du  Palais  de  \Iari,  1938, 
fascic.  ii,  pp-  io6-ia6. 
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somewhat  later  had  suggested  that  it  mig^t  be  the 
once  famous  city  of  Man. 

A  preliminary  investigation  showed  that  the  surface 
remains  belonged  to  the  pre-Hammurabi  period,  c.  2000 
B.C.,  also  that  immediatefy^  below  them  the  remains  were 
much  older,  being  characteristic  of  the  period  preceding 
Sargon  I  (of  Agade),  c.  2700  b.c,  or,  according  to  the 
^%nger"  chronology,  c.  3700  b.c.  It  was  also  evident 
that  the  city  had  been  destroved  by  fire.  The  first 
architectural  remains  discovered  were  of  a  Temple  of 
Istar  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  fourth  erected 
on  the  site.  The  nrst  positive  proof  that  the  site 
marked  the  famous  city  of  Mari  appeared  when  a  statue 
of  a  king  was  unearthed  bearing  an  inscription,  ^^Lamgi- 
Mari,  kmg  of  Mari,  who  dedicated  this  to  Istar".  Ine 
king  is  depicted  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and  is  appar- 
ently walking  forward — ^perhaps  towards  the  shrine  of 
Istar,  with  his  left  foot  advanced.  His  abundant  hair 
is  gathered  into  the  same  species  of  chignon  as  appears 
in  some  other  royal  statues  ;  he  is  wearing  the  wonder- 
fully flounced  garment  characteristic  of  the  Sumerians ; 
his  beard  is  very  long,  and  his  ears  enormously  large. 

M.  Andr^  Parrot  has  been  occupied  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  site  since  1934  and  though  his  excavations 
are  yet  far  from  complete  the  results  have  surpassed  all 
expectations.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
importance  the  discoveries  there  made  outrival  those 
at  the  Hittite  centre  at  Boghaz-keui,  even  the  Palestino- 
Egyptian  correspondence  found  at  Amama.  Up  to  date, 
M.  Parrot  has  been  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
laying  bare  the  immense  royal  palace,  the  Temple  of 
Istar,  and  the  tombs  of  some  early  kings.  Of  the  four 
successive  temples  on  the  site,  the  third  was  destroyed 
by  Eannadu  of  Lagash,  c.  2850,  and  the  last  by  Hammu- 
rabi, c.  2000  B.C.  Below  the  earliest  temple  on  the  site 
were  found  three  tombs  which,  to  judge  by  the  relics 
found  in  the  only  one  of  the  three  whidi  had  not  been 
violated  by  tomb-robbers  long  previously,  must  have 
belonged  to  mighty  potentates  of  a  former  age.  Yet 
even  lower  still  appeared  massive  stone  works  betraying 
an  art  and  finish  which  compares  favourably  with  that 
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of  the  later  temples  oq  the  spot.  The  virgin  soil  was 
only  reached  three  metres  lower  down,  and  the  dwellings 
unearthed  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the  Djemdet- 
Nasr  period.* 

The  above-mentioned  temples  and  tombs  are,  of 
course,  full  of  interest,  but  the  remains  of  an  immense 
palace  are  even  more  so.  During  four  seasons  of  un- 
remitting toil  M.  Parrot  and  his  colleagues  have  laboured 
at  the  clearance  of  the  site;  by  March  1936  they  had 
laid  bare  138  rooms,  by  the  following  April  they  had 
accounted  for  220,  and  now  for  230.  So  far,  the  portion 
uncovered  amounts  to  about  five  acres  of  magnificent 
courts,  vestibules,  corridors,  halls,  offices,  reception- 
rooms,  throne  room,  and  a  small  chapel,  the  two  chambers 
of  which  serve  to  recall  the  "Holy  Place"  and  the  "Holy 
of  Holies"  of  Solomon's  Temple, 

The  architecture  of  the  palace  is  rightly  described  as 
"masterly",  while  all  the  workmanship  is  characterized 
by  an  amazing  attention  to  detail.  How  wonderful 
to  find  the  walls  of  this  long-forgotten  palace  still  standing 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  in  places  !  Some  of  the 
statuary  is  really  wonderful,  particularly  a  figure  of  a 
seated  official  who  is  wearing  the  flounced  garment  so 
characteristic  of  the  Sumerians. 

Just  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  heard  of  the  Temple 
and  of  Solomon's  fame,  so  too  had  the  king  of  Phoenician 
Ugarit  or  Ras  Shamra  heard  of  Alari,  For  Hammurabi 
{perhaps  the  king  of  Kurda  and  not  the  great  Babylonian 
sovereign)t  wrote  to  Zimrilim  king  of  Mari  telling  him 
that  the  Phoenician  king  was  most  anxious  to  sec  his 
wondrous  palace. t  Indeed,  the  fame  of  this  wonderful 
city,  its  buildings  and  its  last  king,  Zimrilim,  must  have 

•  Without  entering;  into  details  conceminR  the  methods  and  principles 
involved  in  assigning  dates  to  various  forms  of  pottcrj—now  almost 
an  exact  science — certain  well-defined  periods  are  now  generally  accepted 
in  the  chronological  scheme  of  Mesopotamian  pottery.  The  earliest 
forms  at  present  known  ate  those  associated  wilh  the  mound  known  as 
Tell  Halaf  and  no  certain  date  can  be  assigned  to  them  ;  next  in  order 
comes  that  of  Al-L'baid  c.  4000-3400,  then  that  of  Jcnidet  Nasr,  c.  3400- 
3ioo.  dates  which,  though  only  provisional,  do  proiidc  a  workiiij;  scheme. 

t  See  Rev  Bibliquc.  1937,  p.  526  note  ;   Syria  T93S.  p.  1^5  note. 

•  -Say  to  Zimrilim  :  Thus  snith  Hammurabi,  thy  brother  :  The  'man" 
of  Ut;arit  has  just  written  to  nie,  saymg  ;  'Show  me  Zimnhm's  palate  : 
lam  anxious  to  see  it.'"   c/.  Syria,  1937.  p.  74  note. 
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age  of  Zimrilim.     The  aggregate  i 
and   practically  all   belong  to  the 
Babylonian    Dynasty,    c,    2000    b.c 
deliberately  to  have  smashed  up  th 
smaller  ones  escaping.    One  feattu 
worthy :    whereas  in  ordinary  prin 
are  frequent,  this  is  not  the  case 
archives  which,  hj  their  freedom  £r 
neatness,  betoken  the  work  of  chanc 
mdividual  work  is  easily  recpgnizal 
Moreover,  they  are  written  in  Acca 
which  is  remarkably  pure,  more  < 
consider  that  the  writers  were  of  the 
living  in  "Amoria".    It  seems  deai 
of  the  third  millenium  B.C.,  Accadian 
at  a  later  period — ^the  ^%igua  fran< 
district.    It  is  interesting  to  note  tl 
non-Accadian  words   which  occur 
Hebrew  qatal^  "to  kill'',  familiar  to  i 
grammar  since  used  as  the  model 
letters  concern,  too,  the  minutest  deta 
and  items  of  domestic  and  foreign 
sister,  for  instance,  writes  more  ma 
for  some  sheep ;  he  is  told  by  one  con 
who  had  committed  the  crime  of  ki 

dividinp"  it  un — nrpsnmaWTr  •fr%f  (r^r^A 
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'  potamia  :  "I  came  to  the  R,  Khabour,"  writes  a  corres- 
pondent, "and  found  it  had  risen  some  three  feet. 
Until  it  goes  down  I  am  unable  to  close  the  breach  in  the 
dyke."  Another  writes  that  that  river  has  now  risen 
six  feet  owing  to  the  violent  rains  ;  while  yet  another 
writes  to  say  that  a  plague  of  locusts  has  appeared. 

The  geographical  information  afforded  by  this  mass 
of  correspondence  is  most  gratifying  ;  at  least  200  new 
names  of  cities,  towns,  and  districts  will  add  to  the 
mapmakers'  distress  and  the  historians'  bewilderment. 

We  have  mentioned  Zimrilim  as  "the  last  king  of 
Mari".  His  story — so  far  as  it  can  be  pieced  together — 
is  of  interest.  Samsi-Adad  I,  one  of  Assyria's  great 
nilers,  had  two  sons  as  we  now  learn  from  the  records 
at  Mari  :  lasma-Adad  and  Isme-Dagan ;  the  former 
seems  to  have  been  placed  over  Mari  as  a  kind  of  viceroy 
by  the  Assyrian  king,  his  father.  It  is  not  clear  what 
became  of  the  rightful  ruler,  Ishdunlim,  but  he  left 
behind  him  youthful  daughters  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
handed  over  to  his  son  lasma-Adad,  viceroy  at  Mari, 
and  later  on  he  wrote  suggesting  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  his  own  residence  "so  that  they  may  learn 
singing".  On  the  death  or  removal  of  the  viceroy  it  was 
their  brother,  Zimrilim,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Mari  where  he  reigned  in  splendour  and,  as  his  immense 
correspondence  shows,  was  courted  by  the  kinglets  of 
the  various  surrounding  states. 

Not,  however,  by  any  tranquil  accession  did  he  recover 
the  throne,  but  by  force  of  arms  :  "To  my  father,  Zim- 
rilim," writes  one,  presumably  his  son,  "my  father's 
hand  has  now  reconquered  the  city  of  Mari  ...  he  has 
proved  victorious  over  his  enemies  and  has  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  house  of  his  father."  These  "enemies" 
were,  of  course,  the  Assyrians,  notably  the  viceroy 
lasmah-Adad  whom  Samsi-Adad  I  had  set  over  Mari, 
perhaps,  too,  the  last-named's  second  son,  Isme-Dagan, 
whom  we  now  find  ruling  over  Ekaliatim,  a  city  hitherto 
unknown  to  us  and  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris  on  the  same  meridian  as  Mari.  This  Assyrian 
city  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mari,  but  traitors  within 
its  walls  wrote  to  ZimriUm  promising  to  open  the  gates 


the  officials  of  that  city  writes  to  rta 
rulers   of   Esnunak   agree,   do   you   c 
your  authority  there  ;    if  they  refuse, 
(official  f)  who  is  with  you  for  him  to 
But  great  as  Zimrilim  was,  there 
namely    Hammurabi,    who    s^led    . 
Babylon,  king  of  Kish,  king  of  Sumer 
the  vast  (?)  land  of  Phoenicia'',    i 
hailing  from  Mari  there  are  not  manyU 
rabi  himself,  but  many  are  addresse 
feels  as  the  correspondence  gradually/ 
the  dominating  figure  and  that  all 
royalties  round  about  are  in  reality  "^ 
He  writes,  it  is  true,  to  Zimrilim ;  bi 
impartiality,  to  the  latter's  court  as 
ofncials  there.    One  letter  is  parti 
on  this  point.     Ibalpiel,  Zimrihm's 
court  of  Hammurabi,  writes  to  th 
follows  :   "Referring  to  what  my  '. 
has  written  to  the  kings,  saying  :  *Offe 
have  assembled  the  kings  at  Sarmanc 
the  position  clear  to  them  as  follov 
single  king  who,  taken  by  himself, 
Ten  to  fifteen  kings  will  adhere  to  1 
Babylon,  for  example :  Rim-Sin,  kin 
king   of   Esnunak,    and   Amutpiel, 
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ast  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Rim-Sin,  who  actually 
xcupied  the  throne  of  Larsa  for  sixty  years  until  Hammu- 
■abi  succeeded  in  defeating  him  in  the  thirty-first  and 
iirty-fifth  years  of  his  own  reign.  Yet  in  a  letter 
liscovered  at  Mari  a  correspondent  says  :  "Rim-Sin  has 
«rritten  to  Hammurabi,  saying  :  'My  men  are  assembled 
lere  in  my  district,  let  yours  be  assembled  in  theirs. 
[f  the  enemy  proposes  to  attack  you,  my  men  and  my 
ihips  will  join  you.  If  he  proposes  to  attack  me,  then 
let  your  men  and  boats  join  me"  ;  the  correspondent 
idds  that  as  the  junction  has  not  yet  been  effected  he 
annot  give  a   fuller  report. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  all  these  rulers  were 
playing  for  position. 

But  all  looked  to  Hammurabi  for  help  against  one 
mother,  though  each  must  have  fell  that  his  own  turn 
BTould  come  neil  and  that  he  would  be  swept  into  the 
let  of  this  man  of  destiny  who  was  the  first  to  succeed 
n  unifying  the  whole  country.  For  example  :  when 
:he  king  of  Suna  in  N.  Mesopotamia  planned  an  assault 
in  a  certain  town  the  ruler  of  that  unhappy  place  wrote 
:o  Zimrllim  of  Mari  begging  him  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
ti  Hammurabi  who  will,  he  hopes,  "act  with  energy". 

Xhe  final  destruction  of  Mari  was  inevitable.  Stand- 
ng  midway  as  it  did  between  Babylon  where  Hammurabi 
■eigned  and  N.  Mesopotamia  and  Phoenicia  which 
le  was  determined  to  dominate,  the  mighty  city  could 
lot  fail  to  be  a  stumbling-block  In  his  way  and  a  centre 
ior  those  who  dreaded  his  domination.  In  his  thirty- 
first  year  he  had  crushed  the  Assyrian  city  of  Esnunak 
as  well  as  his  ancient  enemy,  Rim-Sin  of  Larsa.  It  was 
soon  to  be  the  turn  of  Mari  despite  his  previous  alliance 
with  Zimrllim,  Its  last  ruler.  In  his  thirty-third  year  he 
stormed  the  city  and  burned  It,  but  it  arose  from  its  ashes, 
so  that  once  again,  In  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  brought 
about  its  final  destruction*  and  Mari  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Mesopotamia  until  1934  when,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
chance  discovery  set  the  French  excavators  on  the  track. 

How  much  this  excavation  has  advanced  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Mari  appears  when  we  consult 

•  Sec  Thureau-Dangin  in  Rev.  d' A isyriologic ,  xxxi,  p.  fjS. 
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the  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities^  3rd.  ed.  1922.  For  there  only  one  king  is 
named,  Anpu,  with  the  added  note,  ^^and  other  kings". 
These  rulers  were  members  of  a  very  early  Sumerian 
dynasty  reigning  at  Mari  c.  3268-3188  b.c.  We  referred 
above  to  ^e  great  tombs  found  beneath  the  level  of 
the  earliest  temple  to  Ishtar ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
once  enshrined  the  remains  of  these  old-time  Sumerian 
sovereigns. 

We  know  nothing  further  of  the  histoiy  of  the  dtjr 
till  it  was  captured  by  Sargon  the  Great,  c.  2850.* 
But  it  must  have  speedily  recovered,  for  one  of  its 
rulers,  Migir-Dagan,  appears  fourth  in  a  list  of  ten  kings 
who  rebelled  against  Sargon's  successor,  the  great  Naram- 
Sin,  c.  2800.  Some  450  years  later,  2357  B.C.,  a  Semitic 
king  of  Mari,  Ishbi-Girra,  made  common  cause  with 
Elam  against  the  powerful  dynasty  of  Ur  under  Ibi-Sin 
and  became  himself  the  founder  of  another  great  dynasty 
at  Isin.  The  fall  of  Ur  was  henceforth  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  Mesopotamian  history :  "As  for  Ur,"  says 
the  old  Chronicler,  "its  reign  was  overthrown ;  Isin 
took  its  kingdom  ;  Ishbi-Girra,  the  man  of  Mari,  devas- 
tated the  land  as  far  as  Ur  ;  Ibi-Sin,  king  of  Ur,  went  in 
fetters  to  Elam  and  wept  and  fell.'' 

Every  excavation  in  the  Near  East  tells  the  same 
tale  in  one  respect  at  least :  religion  is  everywhere  and 
at  every  stage.  Temples  succeed  temples  as  the  ages 
go  on,  the  series  of  priests  and  prophets  never  comes  to  an 
end  until  the  city  where  they  ministered  is  destroyed 
by  some  enemy.  The  excavations  at  Tell  Hariri  have 
indeed  revealed  to  us  a  story  of  ruler  intriguing  against 
ruler,  of  marches  and  counter  marches,  of  cities  being 
stormed  and  sacked.  They  have  also  served  to  bring 
out  the  domestic  side  of  life,  the  trades  and  commerce, 
the  preoccupations  of  the  ordinary  man.  But  they— 
like  every  other  excavation — have  shown  that  there  was 
a  deeper  side  to  the  life  there  led ;   for  they  exhibit  an 

♦  This  advance  of  Sargon  to  the  West  is  made  certain  by  one  of  six 
later  tablets  found  in  191 8  at  Tell  el-Amama  ;  by  a  startling  coincidence 
more  or  less  fragmentary  duplicates  were  found  at  Assur  and — ^in  one  of 
the  six  Hittite  dialects — at  Boghaz-Keui,  see  Dhorme,  Rev,  Bibliqu*, 
1924.  pp.  19  flf. 
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.-pervading  sense  of  religion,  3  sense  of  the  unseen  and 
e  spiritual  which,  despite  all  its  deficiencies,  its  gross 
alatry,  obscenity  and  moral  depravity,  afforded  a  real 
ckground  to  life  as  it  appeared  on  the  surface.  What 
iron  von  Oppenheim  has  said  of  Tell  Halaf,  a  site  east 

Carchemish  and  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Khabour, 
jy  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  Tell  Hariri  (Mari)  : 
Throughout  the  Near  East  we  find  reUgious  ways  of 
ought  in  the  representations  on  the  stone  monuments, 
d  cyHnders,  and  even  on  the  earthenware.  Gods, 
mi-gods  and  demons,  acts  of  worship,  scenes  of  prayer 
d  sacrifice,  all  are  depicted  .  .  ,  the  life  of  the  old 
istem  peoples  has  always  a  strongly  religious  aspect,"* 
M'e,  for  instance,  is  a  prayer  offered  at  Mari  by  Zimrilim 
Bself  ;  it  is  couched — as  so  often^in  the  form  of  a 
ter  addressed  to  his  god :  "To  the  god.  River,  speak 
as  :  Says  Zimrihm,  thy  servant :  Lo,  I  have  offered 
folden  vessel  to  my  Lord.  And  before  that  I  had  sent 
r  news  to  my  Lord.  My  Lord  has  revealed  a  sign ; 
ly  my  Lord  fulfil  the  sign  he  has  revealed  !  Let  not 
r  Lord  neglect  to  safeguard  my  life  !  May  he  not  turn 
ay  from  me  !  May  my  Lord  desire  none  other  than 
'Self  !"  Who  shall  question  the  faith  that  lay  behind 
s  petition  ?  Yet  Zimrilim  did  not  meet  with  the 
ane  succour  he  prayed  for  ;  he  and  his  dynasty  fell 
:tims  to  Hammurabi's  lust  of  dominion  ! 
These  discoveries  have,  as  we  have  seen,  thrown 
ht  on  many  points  in  Mesopotamian  history  at  the 
ginning  of  the  second  millenium  b.c.  It  is  possible, 
>,   that   they   may  help   to  settle  the   vexed  question 

the    precise    date   of   Hammurabi,    the    "Amraphel" 

Gen.  xivjt  and  therefore  Abraham's  contemporary, 
evious  attempts  to  determine  this  date  have  been  based 

a  series  of  synchronisms  between  various  rulers  which 

TeUUalaj.  1931,  p.  gi. 

Authorities  differ  regarding  this  identification.  Baynes,  Istael  Among 
•  l^ations.  p.  196,  rejects  it,  so  also  H.  M.  Wiener,  Fosihumous  Essays  ; 
Speiser,  dhnic  Movements  in  the  Second  Millenium  B.C.  questions  it, 
ugh  acknowledging  that  it  has  hitherto  been  almost  universally  accepted  ; 
>nne.  Kev.  Biblique,  April  1908,  accepts  it  and  gives  a  ful!  discussion 
:he  arguments  ;  Fotheringham  regards  it  as  "doubtful";  Professor 
nley  Cook  says  "probably",  "presumably",  "doubtless".  Cambridge 
■AenI History,  Vol.  8,  pp.  154,  163,  236,  2od,  ed.  igiS. 
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appear — unfortunately  in  round  figures  as  a  rule — ^in  I 
more  or  less  fragmentary  Babylonian  chronicles.  There  i 
is  much  room  for  divergence,  however,  in  interpreting 
these.  When,  for  instance,  Nabonidus,  555-539  b.c, 
says  that  Hammurabi  lived  seven  centuries  before 
Buma-Buriash,  the  fact  that  the  Amama  letters  show  that 
this  latter  was  writing  to  Amenophis  IV  (Khuenaten) 
c.  1380  only  enables  us  to  say  that  Hammurabi  lived 
somewhere  about  2100;  astronomical  calcoUtions, 
however,  afford  us  greater  precision  when  they  seem 
to  prove  that  Ammizaduga's  twenty-first  year  coincided 
with  1922-21  B.C.,  for  since  he  lived  103  years  after 
Hammurabi  who  reigned  for  43  years,  this  suggests 
2123-2081  B.C.  for  Hammurabi's  reign.  Yet  other 
authorities,  basing  themselves  on  the  very  same  "data, 
arrive  at  2067-2025  for  that  date.*  The  position  is 
further  compUcated  by  the  constant  recurrence  of 
certain  royal  names. 

But  the  records  from  Mari  show  that  Ita-Kabkabn 
of  Assyria  was  contemporary  of  Yagid-Lim  of  Mari; 
also  that  Ila-Kabkaku's  son,  Shamsi-Adad  I,  was  reigning 
in  Assyria  when  Hammurabi  began  his  long  reign  of  4J 
years  and  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Yakdun-Lim 
of  Mari  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Yagid-Lim,  but 
was  conquered  by  Shamsi-Adad  who  placed  his  own  son, 
Yasmakh-Adad,  in  Mari  as  a  viceroy.  This  viceroy 
,  however,  ousted  by  Yakdun-Lim*s  son,  Zimri-Lir 
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Shamsi-Adad,  so  that  Erishu's  reign  must  have 
etween  2020  and  1990  b.c.  (c)  Tukulti-Enurta  I, 
■ia,  says  that  the  above-mentioned  Ilushima  Hved 
larhaddon,  681-668  b.c,  says  720)  years  before 
-Enurta's  time,  in  other  words,  between  2030  and 
'  1970  and  1935  B.C.  Further,  Shalmaneser  says 
bat  Erishu  lived  159  years  before  Shamsi-Adad. 
stifles  the  following  table  : 


Assyria 

Babylonia 

Mabi 

,,       somewhere 

m    2030-1995, 

ve  read  720  in- 

jf  780  years,  be- 

1970  and  1935. 

,  somewhere  be- 

2020  and  1990. 

follow  six  tings 

ears  allowing  30 

each  {we  have 

at     Shalmaneser 

e  were  159  years 

Erishu      and 

\dad).  The  last 

lixwas; 

iaku,    father    of 

Yagid-Lim 

i  -  Adad      a  n  d 

nporary       with 

-LimofMari. 

Wad  I,     some- 

between    i860 

I30,  and  contem- 

'  with  Yakdun- 

,f  Mari;hedied 

;   tenth  year  of 

luiabi. 

Hammurabi 

Yakdun-Lim 

i-Adad,   son   of 

(Yasmaldi-Adad,  vice- 

3i-Adad,     made 

roy) 

y  over  Man. 

ZimrOim,       son       of 
Yakdun-Lim,  and  last 
kingof  Mari. 
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Of  course,  all  the  above  calculations  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  synchronisms  given  by  the  Assyrian 
recorders — note  the  discrepancy  between  780  and  720 
years  above.  Nor  do  we  know  in  what  precise  year  of 
his  reign  Shalmaneser  stated  that  such  and  such  a  long 
reigned  such  and  such  a  number  of  years  previously. 
But  if  the  above  calculations  are  approximately  correct 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  famous  First  Babylonian 
dynasty,  of  which  Hammurabi  was  the  sixth  member, 
must  have  covered  the  period  2000-1700  b.c.  It  wiD 
also  follow  that  since  loz  yean  are  assigned  to  the  fint 
five  sovereigns  by  the  chroniclers,  Hammurabi  cannot 
have  come  to  the  throne  before  1900  B.C.  and  must  have 
died  c.  1850. 

Many  experts  are  at  work  on  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  furnished  by  Mari,  and  doubtless  much  more 
minute  infonnation  will  shortly  be  forthcoming.  But 
Professor  Albright,  who  has  always  taken  an  independent 
Une  so  far  as  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
is  concerned,  immediately  realized  some  at  least  of  the 
implications  resulting  from  the  discoveries  at  Mari  and 
in  the  October  number  of  the  BvlUtin  of  the  Americat 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research  he  drew  attention  to  the 
light  these  threw  on  the  interrelations  of  the  varioni 
Mesopotamian  cities,  and  incidentally  he  touched  upoi 
the  chronological  question.  But  meanwhile  M.  ThaxeaQ' 
Dangin  whose  date  for  Hammurabi,  2003-1962,  Albri^t 
had  accepted  as  "the  most  probable  astronomical  chrono- 
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ronclusion  is  revolutionaiy,  though^  curiously  enough^ 
t  almost  harmonizes  with  the  date  191 2  b.c.  which 
Jssher's  calculations  would  assign  to  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  Amraphel,  Gen.  ziv.  M.  Parrot,  however, 
iirho  is  conducting  the  excavations  at  Mari,  will  have 
lone  of  it :  ^^e  cannot  agree  with  him,  and  anyhow 
wc  consider  the  dates  he  proposes  too  low  not  only  for 
the  various  happenings  in  the  third  millenium  b.c,  but 
ilso  for  the  First  Babylonian  dynasty.  The  As^rrian 
locuments  on  which  he  relies  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  read  with  the  greatest  caurion.  The  archaeological 
material  from  the  palace  at  Mari  seems  to  me  more  and 
nore  akin  to  the  styles  characterizing  Ur  III  and  Larsa, 
dtogether  too  much  akin  to  it  to  allow  us  to  say  as 
\lbright  does,  that  Zimrilim,  contemporary  of  Hammu- 
rabi, reigned  c.  1835  b.c"* 

^And  Thare  took  Abraham  his  son,  and  Lot  .  .  . 
ind  he  brought  them  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  they  came  as  far  as  Haran 
ind  dwelt  there."  (Gen.  zi.  31.)  We  cannot  leave  these 
cities  of  old,  which  have  so  dramatically  reappeared, 
without  thinking  of  ''the  father  of  all  the  faithful", 
die  man  who,  alone  in  Scripture,  is  thrice  called  "the 
Eriend  of  God" — ^indeed,  to  this  day  the  Arabs  so  speak 
of  him — "El  Khalil".  We  glance  at  a  map  and  look 
at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  modem  Muqqayar,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  moon-goddess,  Nannar  ;  then 
we  follow  the  Euphrates  up  north  and  discover  Haran, 
die  Roman  Carrhae,  where  the  Parthians  slew  Cassius. 
It,  too,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  moon-god, 
Sin.  Was  there  any  connexion  in  Abraham's  mind  ? 
Had  he  too  been  a  worshipper  of  the  moon  until  God 
called  him  out  of  "the  fire  of  the  Chaldees"  ?  (Neh.  ix.  7.) 
Was  there  any  connexion,  too,  between  the  fall  of 
Ur  at  the  hands  of  "the  man  of  Mari"  and  Abraham's 
departure  thence  ?  And  talking  of  Mari,  did  Abraham 
pass  through  that  city  on  Hs  journey  northwards  ? 
If  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  as  presumably 
ie  would  have  done,  he  must  assuredly  have  gone 
hrough  the    city    of  Zimrilim    and  seen  what   "the 

•  Syria,  1938,  p.  134. 
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man  of  Ugarit"  so  wanted  lo  gaze  npon — Zimrilim's 
palace. 

Is  there  any  connexion,  again,  between  the  name  of 
the  city  "Haran"  and  Aran  the  father  of  Lot  ?  How  is  it 
that  a  neighbouring  city,  Serug,  bears  the  same  name  as 
Abraham's  ancestor,  Sanig,  or  that  in  the  letters  from 
Mari  there  is  mention  more  than  once  of  the  city  of 
"Nakhur",  ej.  Gen.  xxiv.,  lo  ?  Whatever  answers  we 
may  attempt  to  such  questions,  no  one  can  read  Genesis 
and  then  turn  to  the  story  of  these  great  Mesopotaraian 
cities  without  wondering  what  part  Abraham  played  in 
them. 

What  mental  picture  have  men  generally  formed  of 
him  ?  Some  think  of  him  as  a  great  Arab  Sheik,  as  a 
man  who  had  always  dwelled  in  tents  and  kept  immense 
flocks  and  herds.  That  is  the  Biblical  picture.  Yet 
even  the  Bible  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  another  side  to  his 
character.  For  he  was  acquainted  with  war  (Gen.  xiv.)  ; 
he  even  routed  the  armies  of  such  mighty  warriors  as 
Hammurabi  and  the  Elamite  Chedolaomer.  Is  it 
credible  ?  At  lint  sight  indeed  these  two  aspects  of 
Abraham's  life  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible  seem  irrecon- 
cilable. But  not  so  when  we  reahze,  as  we  are  being 
enabled  to  do  more  and  more  through  excavations  and 
researches  such  as  that  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned, what  Mesopotamia  was  then  like.  For  the 
Mesopotamia  of  those  days,  the  cities  in  which  Abraham 
sojourned  or  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  war  and  rumours  of 
wars.  Nor  need  we  imagine  the  Patriarch  as  rough  and 
uncultivated  merely  because  he  was  a  tent-dweller  and 
led  a  pastoral  hfe.  In  the  Mesopotamia  with  which 
he  was  familiar  the  arts  flourished,  as  the  palace  we  have 
been  describing  would  alone  suffice  to  show.  And  not 
only  the  arts,  for  we  can  never  forget  that  Hammurabi 
himself  had  promulgated,  if  not  actually  himself  produced, 
a  code  of  Law  to  which  Moses  some  six  centuries  later 
most  have  been  much  indebted. 

In  fine,  while  Ras  Shamra  (Ugarit)  and  Byblos  (Gebal) 
have  afforded  us  an  insight  into  the  life,  civilization  and 
culture  of  N.  Phoenicia  in  the  Mosaic  period  or  shortly 
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after,  they  have  shown  us  too  a  Phoenician  script  such  as 
Moses  could  have  used,  and  a  cuneiform  writing  reduced 
already  to  alphabetical  signs  ;  Ur  and  Mari  have  shown 
us  something  of  what  life  in  Mesopotamian  cities  was 
like  in  the  days  of  Abraham  who.  on  his  way  to  Haran, 
would  probably  have  passed  through  the  city  and 
gazed  on  its  palace  and  shrine  and  marvelled  perhaps 
at  its  wealth  and  splendour.  Its  inscriptions  and  its 
documentary  annals  would  be  perfectly  open  books  to 
one  to  whom  the  cuneiform  script  and  the  Accadian 
language  must  have  been  familiar.  Excavations  have  not, 
it  is  true,  discovered  Abraham  or  Moses  for  us  ;  but  they 
have  abundantly  shown  that  the  framework  in  which  the 
Bible  places  them  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  historical 
periods  to  which  they  assign  them. 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 
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"VIETHEN I  began  to  collect  material  for  a  biograpliy  of 
W  Cardinal  firskine  about  two  years  ago,  I  found  that 
very  few  people  I  spoke  to  had  heard  either  of  him  or  of 
his  unique  mission  as  Papal  Envoy  to  the  Court  of 
George  III  during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Readers  of  this  review  live,  however,  in  a  higher 
and  more  enlightened  state.  The  brief  and  competent 
account  of  Cardinal  Erskine's  life  given  by  Sir  Stephen 
Gasdee  in  the  last  number  of  the  Dublin  relieves  me  of 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  of  acquaintanceship.  In 
this  article  I  will  in  the  main  confine  myself  to  the  years 
1793-1801,  during  which  time  Cardinal — or  to  be  quite 
correct,  Monsignor — ^Ersldne  was  resident  in  London  as 
Papal  Envoy ;  but  I  hope  I  will  not  be  thought  a  churl 
if  before  going  straight  on  with  the  article  proper  I 
correct  a  slight  error  in  Sir  Stephen's  article.  He  foQows 
W.  Maziere  Brady  •  in  describing  the  Cardinal's  father 
as  Sir  Colin  Erskine,  who,  after  losing  all  in  the  Stuart 
cause,  settled  down  in  Rome.  Actually  he  sacrificed 
nothing  in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts  and  simply  settled 
in  Rome  to  study  painting.  This  is  a  pity  from  the 
"picturesque"  standpoint,  since  he  named  his  children 
Charles  and  Clementina  respectively.  Also  as  the  eighth 
son  (Brady  wrongly  says  the  seventh)  of  Sir  Alexander 
Erskine  of  Cambo  (1663-1727)  he  has  no  right  to  the 
knightly  prefix.t 

English  Catholics  had  weathered  the  storm  and  the 
strife  of  recusancy  days,  but  at  this  period,  "when  all  was 
lost  except  a  little  life",  they  were  stricken  with  despondent 
fears  intensified  a  hundredfold  by  the  vivid  memory  of  the 
Gordon  Riots.  It  was  at  this  dark  hour  that  the  French 
Revolution  broke  loose  upon  the  world.  There  followed 
upon  the  Revolution  two  consequences  which  played 
quite  a  part  in  the  later  destinies  of  English  Catholics : 
the  influx  of  the  French  clergy  into  this  country  after  the 
September  massacres  of  1792,  and  the  necessity  the 
British  Government  felt  of  reaching  some  sort  of  working 
political  agreement  with  the  Holy  See  on  account  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Erskine,  contained  in  Anglo-Roman  Papers  1890. 
t  Scots  Peerage,  V.,  p.  92. 

5J8 
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:«at  war  with  France  and  the  British  Navy's  need  of 
xess  to  the  Papal  ports  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  and 
mctualling  their  ships  of  war.  About  this  last  I  will 
ive  more  to  say  in  the  course  of  this  article,  having  dis- 
jvered  at  the  Public  Record  Oihce  a  whole  bundle  of 
Jrrespondence  to  and  from  Lord  Grenville  on  this 
latter,  which  appears  to  be  practically  unknown. 
The  Abb^  Barruel  in  his  Histoire  du  Clerge  de  France 
793),  writes  of  the  French  clergy  as  being  "the  happy 
rase  of  drawing  together  the  Holy  See  and  England, 
'hich  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  had  no  sort  of 
>mniuni cation".  The  combination  of  these  two  cir- 
imstances — the  kind  reception  of  the  fugitive  French 
ergy  by  the  British  people,  and  Britain's  protection  of 
le  Papal  States,  caused  the  Pope  to  think  of  some  means 
hereby  the  statute  of  Praemunire  could  be  by-passed 
id  diplomatic  relations  reopened  between  the  two 
ourts.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  study  in  con- 
■asts.  Simultaneously  with  the  pessimism  and  foreboding 
:  a  great  body  of  English  CathoCc  opinion  we  observe  the 
3timism  of  statesmen  like  Burke*  and  Windham,  who 
rote  of  the  establishment  of  permanent  diplomatic 
:lations  as  being  within  the  realm  of  practical  politics, 
^o  was  responsible  for  Erskine's  appointment  ?  "It 
as  I,"  writes  Sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley — Pitt's  secret 
jent  in  Rome  from  1792  to  1796— in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
2  Zelada,  "who  first  dared  to  propose  to  the  English 
linistry  the  opening  up  of  political  communications  with 
le  Court  of  Rome.  In  spite  of  the  penal  laws  I  openly 
Kjk  the  initiative  with  our  Government  and  persuaded 
lem  that  this  proposal  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  my 
>untry."t    Sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley,  M.P.  for  Somerset, 

•  See  H.  V.  F.  Somerset,  Edmund  liurke,  England  and  the  Papacy, 
iTBLiN  Review,  January  1938. 

t  Original  in  Vatican  Archives.  Sir  Stephen  mentions  in  his  article 
at  there  is  material  to  be  unearthed  at  Home.  1  have  arranncd  for 
inscriptsof  the  Hippisley  correspondence  to  be  sent  across,  but  up  to  the 
l)e  of  writing  I  have  not  received  any.  My  quotation  here  is  taken 
>m  a  very  valuable  little  essay  by  the  late  Cardinal  Gasquct  on  Great 
itain  and  the  Holy  See,  lygi-iHoG.  which  was  originally  publislied  in 
jme  in  1919,  and  which  later  was  included  in  Monastic  Life  in  the  Middle 
;es.  Bell,  1922.  Another  edition  of  the  book,  illustrated,  is  done  by 
;thueii's,  but  it  does  not  contain  this  essay.  The  article  is  based  on  the 
ippisley  papers  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  and  generous  quotations 
pear  throughout. 
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managed  to  male  himself  persona  grata  to  nearly  all  the 
diplomatic  and  legal  ecclcaastics  in  Rome,  He  appears 
to  have  got  on  well  with  Pope  Pius  V'l  and  his  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  de  Zelada.  He  was  also  a  great  friend 
of  ErsVine's  and  Cardinal  Campanelli.  Although  he  was 
not  a  Catholic,  Hippisley  considered  that  it  was  high  time 
the  discriminatory  laws  against  Catholics  were  abolished. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  championship  of  the 
Catholic  minority  by  the  pohticians  was  based  on  the 
grounds  of  political  expediency  rather  than  upon  any 
attachment  to  Toleration  in  the  abstract.  Sydney  Smith 
alone  among  our  free-lance  champions  wrote  and  spoke 
against  the  penal  laws  on  the  grounds  that  a  man  should 
be  free  to  beUeve  what  he  pleases  so  long  as  such  belief 
does  not  conflict  or  lead  to  conflict  with  lawfully  con- 
stituted government.  Perhaps  we  should  add  Cobbett. 
Hippisley's  enthusiasm,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  widi  the  full  approval  of  Lord  Grenville,  Pin's 
Secretary  of  State,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
dated  26  January,  1795,  writes : 

The  Court  of  Rome  has  long  been  pressing  us  to  scad  there 
some  accredited  Minister,  but  the  doing  this  is  liable  to  objcc- 
tiori  from  old  prejudices  which  are  better  allowed  to  die  away 
gradually.  The  possession  of  Corsica*  if  it  remains  with  us, 
naturall)'  a&ords  a  channel  for  this,  and  I  think  it  would  ceitiinly 
be  advantageous  if  Mr.  North  should  pass  through  Rome  on  hii 
way  there,  in  order  to  settle  some  means  of  intercourse.  The 
impatience  of  the  Court  of  Rome  has,  I  think,  beeti  a  htlle 
increased  of  late  by  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Hippisley,  who,  though 
he  has  certairJy  been  active  and  useful  in  a  sort  of  volunteer 
negotiation  for  supplies  from  our  fleet  and  army,  has,   I  thinli 

*  For  twenty  years  Corsica,  white  keeping  manyof  its  ancient  institutiont. 
remained  a  dependency  ol  the  French  crown.  Then  came  the  Revolution 
of  1 789,  after  which  the  island  was  incorporated  in  the  new  France  as  » 
separate  department.  The  Corsican  patriol,  Paoli.  acclaimed  by  Miiabean 
as  "the  hero  and  martyr  ot  liberty",  and  at  bis  suggestion  recalled  (nun 
exile,  returned,  after  being  ffiled  in  Paris  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  to  his  nativl 
land.  But  hia  loyalty  was  later  regarded  with  suspition  and  he  wss 
denounced  by  the  island's  Jacobins  to  the  National  Convention.  Xbc 
truth  was  that  Paoli  grew  at  first  doubtful  about  the  changing  tendencia 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  later  openly  hostile.  He  appealed  to 
the  British  Government  to  protect  the  island.  In  June  1794  the  Coisicss 
assembly  formally  oflered  the  island  sovereignty  to  Geoi^e  III.  TTw 
British  occupation  lasted  two  years  (1794-136),  during  which  time  Sii 
Gilbert  Elliot,  later  known  as  Lord  Minto,  acted  as  Viceroy,  with  Nortb 
H3  his  Secretary  of  State. 
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roceeded  a  little  further  than  was  necessary.  Mr,  North's 
Tcsence  would  set  all  this  right." 

The  Hon.  Frederick  North  was  thus  commissioned : 
Take  every  opportunity  of  informing  yourself  .  .  .  with 
■espect  to  any  assistance  which  could  be  given  from  thence 

0  His  Majesty's  efforts  against  the  Common  Enemy  ;  and 

1  would  in  particular  be  useful  to  ascertain  whether  if  a 
■•ermission  could  be  obtained  to  raise  recruits  within  those 
rerritories,  the  Levy  of  some  of  the  new  Corps  might  not 
w  materially  facilitated.  .  .  ,"  This  extract  is  from  a 
etter  by  Lord  Grenville,  dated  from  Downing  Street— 
fter  24  January,  1 794,  the  Foreign  Office  despatches  were 
lated  from  Downing  Street—and  preserved  at  the  Pubhc 
Record  Office.t  In  the  same  suite  are  contained  the 
etters  from  North,  and  from  Mr.  George  Graves,  the 
epresentative  of  the  EngUsh  Commerce  at  Rome,  along 
mh  several  letters  from  Erskine  and  Hippisley  to  Lord 
jrenville. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  North  writes  to 
ay  that  his  having  left  England  viathout  notifying 
vlonsignor  Erskine — "which  Your  Lordship  remembers  I 
lad  no  authority  to  do" — had,  he  was  told,  occasioned 
ome  uneasiness  at  the  Roman  Court.  The  following 
lassage  from  this  same  letter,  dealing  with  Hippisley,  is 
nteresting  ; 

"Mr.  Hippisley  in  whom  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  be  a  little 
Ibpleased  with  my  appointment  .  .  .  was  moreover  somewhat 
lettled  at  my  not  having  proposed  to  him  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  which,  when  I  knewr,  I  assured  him 
hat  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  him,  if  He  would  go  with  me 
o  his  Eminence  as  we  were  both  of  us  Individuals  &  He  had 
jeen  here  longer  than  I  had.  I  thought  that  this  slight  Attention 
xiuld  do  no  Harm,  &  that  though  it  might  be  very  convenient 
.0  Government  to  put  an  End  to  his  Services,  it  was  by  no  means 
t's  Intention  to  shew  any  Marks  of  Displeasure  at  them,  as  they 
uve  certainly  been  very  great  &  authorbed,  if  not  in  the  Manner 
n  which  He  considers  them,  at  least  in  such  a  one  as  entitles  Him 
0  every  mark  of  Civility  and  Distinction  on  the  part  of  his 
«lajesty's  Agents."    The  great  objection  to  the  recruiting  idea,  he 

•  Hisl.  MSS.  Comm.  Dtopmore  Papets,  III,  p.  143.         t  FO.  43,  I. 
Vol.  204  y 
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expUini,  "is  the  hating  refased  ]>«Tnu»ion  to  Cardinal  Hcrtzhan 
when  he  applied  from  the  Emperor."  North  concludei  hf 
Hying  thai  he  bad  jnst  lecaTcd  a  letter  from  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
"which  states  that  my  AniTal  at  Rome  b  very  fortunate  for  lie 
affain  of  Cowica,  as  He  vrill  shortly  want  to  employ  Me  tn  for- 
warding the  Ecclesiaitical  arrangements  of  that  Country". 

On  his  part  Ersldne  claims  a  share  in  the  obtaining  from 
England  ot  the  promise  that  nothing  would  be  fixed  in  the 
constitution  for  Corsica  without  the  Pope's  approbation 
being  first  secured.  To  go  back  a  little.  When  Ersldne 
reached  London  on  13  November,  1793,  having  crossed 
from  Ostend  to  Margate,  he  found  that  Hippislej-'s 
letters  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception  in  a  more 
friendly  manner  than  he  had  expected.  The  Customs 
House  officials  had  been  obviously  informed  by  Govern- 
ment to  receive  him  with  all  the  honours  due  to  i 
diplomatic  person.  At  every  change  of  horses  the 
postillions  announced  "the  Ambassador  of  the  Pope", 
It  was  unfortunate  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  many  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  carried  letters  of  introduction 
should  be  out  of  town,  but  as  soon  as  Windham  heard  of 
his  coming  he  hastened  two  hundred  miles  to  meet  him. 
Erskine  had  been  informed  that  Dr.  Douglass,  the  \'icar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  had  tried  to  prevent 
his  appointment.  Apropos  of  this,  Hippisley  states  ia  a 
memorandum  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  Bishop's  agent  in  Rome — this  woiijd  be  the  Rev. 
Robert  Smelt — "told  Mr.  Canning,  a  CathoUc  gentlemafl 
(then  in  Rome),  that  should  the  Pope  send  any  other 
Prelate  with  a  commission  to  England,  this  woidd  be 
doing  a  great  wrong  to  Mgr.  Douglass  (who  was  in 
reality  the  existing  Papal  agent  to  England).  The  same 
representative  told  me,"  continue^  Hippisley,  ".  ,  .  .  that 
Mgr.  Erskine  would  most  certainly  not  be  received  (in 
England)  and  that  the  Irish  had  threatened  to  hang  hio 
if  he  dared  to  set  foot  in  Ireland.  Why — they  say- 
send  us  a  Uttle  lawyer  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Bishops  ?"" 

As  a  result  of  this,  letters  were  written  from  Propaganda 
to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District  and  to  the 

•  Guqiiet,  pp.  278-79, 
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Irchbishop  of  Dublin,  asking  them  to  assist  Mgr.  Erskine 
n  every  way.  The  Cardinal  Prefect  expresses  his  fears 
hat  attempts  have  been  made  to  injure  the  Pope's 
Envoy  and  to  set  the  Bishops  against  him  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  mission  would  clash  with  their  rights 
ind  diminish  their  position.  How  absurd  ! — "you  may 
know  from  the  words  of  the  document  and  from  your 
jwn  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the  Holy  Father  is 
ihvays  prompt  to  uphold  and  safeguard  the  dignity  of 
he  Bishops".  By  the  Pope's  direction  a  copy  of  the 
etter  sent  to  both  Bishops  was  given  to  Hippisley  in 
ffder  that  any  doubts  that  the  Holy  See  did  not  support 
he  mission  would  be  entirely  removed.  This  knowledge 
lelps  us  to  put  into  proper  perspective  Douglass's  opinion 
if  Erskine,  given  in  his  Diary  and  in  his  letter  to  Bishop 
JValmesley,  and  reproduced  by  Ward  in  The  Dawn  of  the 
Zatholic  Revival  in  England  (Vol.  II.    Chap.  xxi). 

In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Douglass,  dated  15  July,  1794, 
Vlilner  refers  to  the  estimate  passed  on  Erskine  by  the 
Vlarquis  of  Buckingham.  "He  said  this  Gentleman  was 
lere  in  an  awkward  situation,  doing  neither  good  nor 
larm  ;  that  the  boasted  letters  he  received  from  Lord 
jrenville  previously  to  his  arrival  were  no  more  than  a 
aassport.  He  avowed,  however,  that  since  English  troops 
)f  horse  had  been  employed  and  rendered  good  service  at 
iome,  a  political  flirtation  (as  he  called  it)  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  Courts."  This,  Bishop  Ward  holds, 
Tiay  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  average  Englishman 
*ho  was  in  a  position  to  judge.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
:hat  the  informant  was  not  an  impartial  judge.  Milner 
Joes  not  appear  to  have  liked  Erskine  ;  he  was  consistently 
rude  to  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in  this 
:ountry  and  wrote  abusive  letters  to  him  from  time  to 
dme.  This  did  not  prevent  Erskine,  when  back  again  in 
Rome  and  invested  with  the  scarlet  hat,  urging  Cardinal 
Borgia  to  make  him  a  Bishop.  What  of  the  risk  of 
causing  dissensions  f  Erskine,  rather  humorously,  I 
think,  admits  that  it  would  be  a  likely  consequence,  but 
Dne  which  Milner  was  thoroughly  capable  of  dealing  with. 
[t  was  Erskine's  advocacy  which  led  to  Milner's  appoint- 
nent   in    1803— perhaps  an  action  which  had  a  more 
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definite  effect  upon  English  Catholicism  than  anything 
he  did  during  his  seven  years  here  as  Envor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Erskitie  attended  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  at  Westminster  Hall  and  that  he  wai 
received  Idndly  by  "Farmer'  George  and  his  good  Queen 
Charlotte ;  also,  that  at  Lady  Campbell's  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  of  Wales  "to  his  friend  Mrs.  riti- 
herbert".  On  one  occasion  he  describes  how  he  had  a 
conversauon  with  Burke  and  Windham,  lasting  five  hours 
and  found  them  in  agreement  with  him  on  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  allied  cause  of  defending  Italy  against 
the  French,  and  upon  the  importance  of  having  frank 
and  open  relations  with  the  Pope.  By  1794.  the  Revolu- 
tion was  no  longer  confined  to  France.  It  appeared 
likely  that  war  would  spread  like  a  dread  contagion  across 
the  whole  of  Europe,  Piedmont,  Austria,  Spain  and 
England  were  among  the  nations  immediately  threatened. 
At  this  moment  it  was  rumoured  in  diplomatic  circles 
that  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  representative  of  the 
powers  allied  against  France  would  shortly  meet  and 
consider  plans  for  the  removal  of  the  French  menace  and 
the  permanent  re-establishment  of  peace.  The  Pope 
determined  to  have  a  representative  at  this  Congress  to 
assert  his  territorial  rights  threatened  by  the  invasion  of 
Avignon  and  the  Venaissen,  and  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  Faith  in  France.  Erskine— it  had  not  been  intended 
that  he  should  stay  long  in  this  country — was  appointed 
to  this  Congress. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  prejudidjl 
delay  [writes  Cardinal  de  Zelada  in  a  letter  dated  from  Rome, 
6  June,  1 795],  has  determined  from  this  very  moment  to  authorije 
and  charge  you — as  by  these  presents  He  does  authorise  and 
charge  you — lo  present  yourself  in  His  Pontifical  name  and  in 
the  quality  of  his  Representative,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
aforesaid  Plenipotentiaries  .  .  .  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
allied  Powers  being  therefore  entreated  lo  recognise  Youi 
Lordship,  provisionally,  as  such,  and  as  provided,  for  that  put- 
pose,  with  the  Pontifical  confidence  and  authorisation,  until  sudi 
time  as  there  shall  be  opportunity  to  receive  from  the  Papal 
Court,  powers  more  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  Courts 
and  of  similar  Congresses,  together  with  ulterior  and  opportune 
instruction!  for  the  full  discharge  of  this  your  commission. 
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Owing  to  disagreement  among  the  Powers  the  Congress 
never  took  place.  The  Envoy's  instructions  were  not, 
however,  entirely  without  value,  since  by  virtue  of  them 
his  diplomatic  character  was  enchanced,  and  he  was  from 
that  time  forward  regarded  as  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 
the  Holy  See,  It  may  be  a  matter  of  inquiry  how  Erskine 
dressed  when  he  attended  Court  functions.  He  did  not 
wear  robes,  but  black  Court  dress,  which  might  very  well 
be  mistaken  for  clerical  attire,  with,  however,  the  in- 
congruous addition  of  a  dress-sword.  He  presented 
himself  thus,  on  every  occasion,  even  on  the  King's 
birthday,  when  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  first  refused 
to  admit  hira,  saying  that  no  black  dresses  could  be  worn 
that  day.  Erskine  explained  that  it  was  dress  of  a  repre- 
sentative character  and  not  mourning  wear.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Sovereign  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
returned,  begged  the  Envoy's  pardon  for  the  delay,  and 
granted  him  entry.  Thus  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reign  of  James  II,  a  representative  of  the  Pope  was 
acknowledged  at  St.  James's.  After  this  incident,  which 
had  been  witnessed  with  surprise  by  many  people,  Erskine 
frequently  appeared  in  his  robes  as  Prelate  in  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  capital  city. 

The  Pope  appears  to  have  been  quite  early  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  his  Envoy,  for  he  was  created  Auditor 
in  succession  to  Aurelio  Roverello,  the  newly  created 
Cardinal,  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  London.  All 
was  not  smooth,  however,  and  it  seems  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Graves,  the 
representative  in  Rome  of  the  Enghsh  merchants,  to 
Lord  Grenville,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  Erskine  did 
not  fully  understand  the  Pope's  wishes  : 

His  Hoiinesi  denied  most  solemnlj'  his  ever  having  given 
directions  to  Monsignor  Erskine  to  state  to  Lord  Grenville  or  any- 
other  minister,  that  myself  or  any  one  coming  with  diplomatic 
authority  from  England,  would  not  be  received  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  This  he  assured  me  was  the  first  knowledge  he  ever  had 
of  that  transaction — and  that  nothing  was  ever  further  from  his 
intentions  than  to  give  such  directions.  But  said  he,  turning 
round  with  energy,  it  is  among  the  numberless  faults  and  mis- 
representations those  about  me  have  been  guilty  of ;    it  is  by 
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«icE  means  they  have  kept  mc  from  my  real  friends.  "No  Signi. 
GravcB,"  said  he,  "do  not  believe  it  to  be  true"^and  taking  me 
by  the  hand  he  said — "I  do  now  receive  you  and  acknowiedgt 
you  as  the  British  Minister — and  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  upon  ' 
every  occasion — and  I  beg  of  you  to  assure  your  Ministers,  Out 
you  have  been  so  received  and  will  at  all  times  be  acknowledged 
here  as  such  and  with  any  title  they  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you. 
It  shall  not  be  as  I  will,  but  as  they  shall  think  proper."  His 
Holiness  likewise  assured  me  that  orders  should  immediately 
be  sent  to  Monalgnor  Erskine,  to  make  a  similar  declaration 
about  opening  the  Pons  to  the  English.  .  .  .' 

This  letter  is  dated  from  Rome,  i  October,  1796. 

Erskine  corresponded  with  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and 
attempted  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties  which  then  per- 
plexed the  small  Cathohc  body  in  this  country  ;  He 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  Government's  interest  in 
individual  cases  of  extreme  poverty  among  the  recusani 
French  clergy,  and  he  tried  to  interest  others  in  the 
unhappy  plight  of  the  Catholic  body  in  these  islands. 
When  the  Austrian  Government  was  petty  enough  to 
appeal  to  Pitt  for  the  restoration  of  precious  objects 
brought  to  England  by  a  community  of  nuns,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Low  Countries  with  a  few  of  their  more 
valuable  possessions,  a  counter-appeal  from  Erskine  caused 
the  Prime  Minister  to  lay  aside  their  note — unheeded.  A 
number  of  prominent  English  Catholics,  tinged  with 
Cisalpine  notions,  were  at  this  time  agitating  for  Bishopi- 
in-Ordinary  in  place  of  Vicars  Apostolic.  Pitt  favoured 
the  plan,  but  Erskine,  fearing  that  the  free  choice  <A  the 
Holy  See  would  be  thereby  endangered,  protested  :  "Are 
you  content  with  the  conduct  of  the  Vicars  V*  "Yes,  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  them,"  replied  the  minister. 
*'Well,  then  I  advise  you  to  ask  for  no  change  of  which 
neither  you  nor  I  can  foresee  the  consequences.*'  "Yoo 
are  right."t  The  Envoy  naturally  met  many  clergy  (rf 
the  Church  of  England,  Conversation  with  them  he 
found  invariably  ended  in  reUgious  controversy,  carried 
on,  however,  in  a  good-tempered  manner.  Monsignor 
Erskine  refuted  their  arguments  by  quoting  their  own 
Church   Catechism   against   them.     On   one   such  an 

•  F.O.  43.  No.  I.  t  Brady,  p.  133. 


)rm  of  reprisal  for  the  death  of  liasseville,  a  secretary 
:  French  Legation,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Roman 
e  in  1793.  The  French  Army  did  not  reach  Rome 
1796,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  which  was  drawn 
year  later,  though  in  terms  unfavourable  to  the 
fical  Government,  offered  hopes  of  peace  for  the 
This  invasion  had  an  unhappy  effect,  not  only  upon 
ij  but  particularly  upon  the  English  mission,  since 
Icars  ApostoUc  of  England  and  Scotland  had  only 
mcceeded  after  much  tribulation  in  securing  the 
ntment  of  English  and  Scottish  superiors  for  the 
:tive  national  colleges  at  Rome.  Probably  no 
ff  has  ever  loved  Rome — the  city  itself — more  than 
ius  VI.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  all  its  antiquities 
lonuments  and  the  storied  associations.  It  was  thus 
.bly  hard  blow  to  him  to  be  made  an  involuntary 
ss  to  the  spoilation  of  the  city  at  the  hands  of  the 
li.  From  his  place  of  exile  at  Siena  he  wrote  a  full 
nt  of  his  sufferings  to  Erskine.  "We  quite  under- 
,'*  he  writes,  "that  in  London  you  cannot  bring  to  the 
religious  motives,  yet  such  motives  when  they  involve 
ions  of  Sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  nations  must 
a  strong  impression.  ...  He  who  shall  be  destined 
for  Us  in  the  quality  of  Our  Commissary  for  Great 
n,  must  make  himself  our  Advocate  .  .  .  We  leave 
business  to  you,  to  whom  are  not  wanting  activity 
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•et  of  Sheffield  razors,  only  to  discover  later^  to  his  great 
horror,  that  the  Pope  had  had  them  ground  to  the 
favourite  Roman  hollow  edge. 

The  events  of  these  last  two  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  almost  completely  upset  the  work  of  the  Roman 
Congregations.  Much  of  the  work,  customarily  per- 
formed by  them,  devolved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Envoy  in  London.  Great  Britain  had  more  open  inter- 
course with  foreign  parts  than  any  other  country  at  this 
time,  and  so  Erslone  transacted  business  with  the 
nuncios  of  Madrid,  Vienna,  the  Rhine  and  Holland.  He 
wrote  frequent  despatches  to  the  Monsignori  Casooi, 
Pacca,  Ruffo,  Brancadoro  and  Delia  Genga.  His  Vienna 
despatches  were  sometimes  sent  through  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  in  London,  and  at  other  times  through  Cannings 
who  was  then  Under-Secretary  of  State.  By  these  cir- 
cuitous means  he  sent  letters  to  Rome  and  to  the  Pope  in 
exile.  A  fair  idea  of  the  work  done  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  short  extract  from  a  letter  from  Pius  VI  to 
Erskine.  It  is  dated  28  July,  1798  :  "The  matrimonial 
dispensation,  which  was  sent  to  you  from  America,  We 
return  to  you  herewith  enclosed,  but  in  all  similar  cases 
you  must  inform  Us  as  to  whom  to  send  them  for  execu- 
tion, for  We,  not  having  here  the  Penitenzieria,  address 
them  at  hazard,  and  the  more  so  as  the  handwriting  of  the 
missionaries  and  Bishops  are  unintelligible."  There  is  no 
need  to  talk  about  coadjutors,  the  Pope  adds,  as  the  Penal 
Laws  are  abrogated  and  no  district  is  left  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  remaining  without  a  priest.  The  whole  business 
of  Propaganda  during  these  years  was  conducted  by  two 
men,  Erskine  and  Cardinal  Borgia.  As  a  result  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Rome  Erskine  lost  all  his  Roman 
revenues  as  Auditor,  and  as  Papal  Envoy,  and  got  very 
little  from  his  Canonry  in  St.  Peter's  and  his  pensions, 
owing  to  the  exorbitant  taxes  levied  by  the  new  masters  of 
the  Eternal  City.  George  III  provisionally  pensioned  him 
during  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Papal  States ; 
the  first  and  only  instance  since  the  Reformation  of  a 
Papal  agent  being  paid  by  the  British  Government. 

rius  VI  was  removed  from  Siena  to  Valence  in  France, 
but  did  not  long  survive  the  change.    He  died  on  29 
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August,  1799.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  after 
much  suffering  and  persecution,  aroused  a  great  amount 
of  sympathy  in  England,  where  Erskine  planned  and 
carried  out  at  his  own  expense,  a  solemn  Mass  of  Requiem 
for  his  late  master  in  the  Irish  chapel  of  St.  Patrick, 
Sutton  Street,  Soho  Square.  The  Mass  was  celebrated 
on  16  November,  by  Bishop  Douglass,  and  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  famous  Irish  priest,  Dr.  Arthur  O'Leary, 
O.F.M.  Five  absolutions  were  given  by  the  Bishops  of 
Lombez,  Rhodez,  Montpelier,  Waterford,  and  by  Bishop 
Douglass,  In  the  choir  were  to  be  found  the  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne  and  the  Bishops  of  Nantes,  Angouleme, 
Arras,  Uzes,  Cominges,  Troyes,  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  Lescars 
and  Mouhns.  Three  other  French  bishops  in  London 
were  too  ill  to  attend.  The  Ministers  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Portugal  and  Bavaria  were  all  present. 
Fashionable  society  was  fuUy  represented  by  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  and  many  others.  As  Monsignor  Erskine 
was  neither  a  priest  nor  a  Bishop — he  did  not  proceed 
beyond  the  Order  of  Subdeacon — he  could  neither  preach 
nor  celebrate.  He  subsequently  published,  however,  a 
Panegyric  on  Pius  VI  with  an  account  of  the  Funeral. 

The  Conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  began  in 
Venice  on  i  December,  1799,  and  on  14  March,  1800, 
Cardinal  Chiarmonti  was  elected,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  title  of  Pius  VII,  Five  days  later  Consalvi,  Pro- 
Secretary  of  State,  informed  Erskine  that  he  had  been 
confirmed  in  his  office  of  Uditore  S.S.,  and  sent  him,  on 
23  March,  the  Cypher  for  correspondence.  Erskine 
continued  to  write  his  despatches,  which  were  still  for- 
warded by  Canning  as  well  as  by  Count  Woronzow,  and 
the  couriers  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Minto.  "We 
are  persuaded  you  will  continue  your  services  with  the 
same  zeal,  fidelity  and  honour,  as  hitherto  displayed 
especially  in  conducting  Our  affairs  with  this  generous 
government,"  the  new  Pontiff  wrote  to  Erskine  in  a 
Brief,  dated  from  Venice  7  May,  rSoo  ;  "for  which  We 
have  the  highest  esteem  and  the  most  lively  attachment, 
in  this  respect  yielding  nothing  to  Our  Predecessor," 
Pius  VII  left  Venice  on  6  June  and  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Rome  on  3  July.     Ecclesiastical  government  was 
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restored.  Cardinal  Gerdil,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  Propaganda,  resumed  his  duties.  Erskine  rendered  a 
detailed  account  of  all  his  money  transactions  to  Propa- 
ganda. About  this  time  he  began  to  compile  a  book  in 
which  were  entered  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
for  use,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  his  executors. 

From  this  book  (writes  Mazicre  Brady)  it  appears  that  from 
January,  1798,  to  the  end  of  September,  1801,  the  total  of  the 
sums  received  and  deposited  with  Coutts,  the  banker,  wa) 
^27,259  16s.  8d.  Of  this  sum,  divided  into  four  portions,  no 
leas  than  ^26,065  l6s.  8d.  pertained  to  the  private  accouni  of 
Cardinal  Borgia,  for  each  of  the  four  portions  had  this  note 
annexed  to  it :  "This  sum  does  not  belong  to  the  Congregation, 
but  stands  to  the  credit  of  his  eminence  Cardinal  Borgia,  to 
whose  disposal  it  is  personally  confided,  and  to  whom  alone  I  am 
responsible."  The  remainder — /l,l93  13s.  3d. — was  received 
by  Erskine  in  five  portions,  and  was  placed  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Congregation  and  its  Prefect. 

Erskine  was  one  of  the  fourteen  Cardinals  reserved  in 
petto  in  the  Consistory  held  by  Pius  VII  on  23  February, 
1801.  When  the  names  of  thirteen  other  Cardinals  were 
published,  Erskine  begged  the  Pope  not  to  announce  the 
fact  of  his  elevation  as  long  as  his  work  continued  in 
England,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant 
nation.  This  action  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Pitt  and 
to  George  III,  who,  when  he  saw  him  shortly  after 
hearing  the  news  of  his  elevation,  jokingly  demanded  why 
he  had  not  come  in  his  robes.  Although  no  ofHdal 
announcement  was  made  Milner,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Douglass,  dated  2  June,  1801,  states  that  he  feels  he  has 
been  trifled  with  and  disgraced  by  Rome  beyond  all 
precedent,  "and  I  have  accordingly  expressed  my  senti- 
ments on  this  and  other  congenial  subjects  in  a  second 
very  long  and  very  spirited  letter  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Erskine,  for  so  I  learn  from  one  of  the  newspapers  I  am 
henceforth  to  call  him"  . 

Erskine  received  the  scarlet  hat  in  1803.  A  letter  from 
Erskine  begging  to  be  relieved  from  staying  any  longer  in 
London,  as  the  cUmate  did  not  agree  witn  hun,  crossed 
with  one  from  Consalvi,  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
further  duties.     The  Envoy's  last  important  task  here 
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belongs  more  to  the  history  of  France  than  to  our  own. 
Bonaparte  wished  to  make  peace  with  the  Pope  and  win 
Catholic  support  for  his  policy  ;  this,  in  the  teeth  of 
opposition  from  those  around  him,  who  remarked  cynically 
that  the  Revolution  had  gone  to  Mass.  But  there  was  no 
genuine  or  spiritual  motive  in  the  First  Consul's  plan. 
"I  regard  Religion,"  he  declared,  "not  as  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  but  as  the  secret  of  the  social  order."  In 
that  spirit  he  approached  the  Pope  with  the  object  in  view 
of  restoring  Religion.  Negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
famous  1 80 1  Concordat  began  in  September  1800.  By 
the  second  article  it  was  agreed  that  the  Holy  See  in 
collaboration  with  the  French  Government  should  re- 
arrange the  boundaries  of  the  French  dioceses  ;  and,  by 
the  third,  that  the  Pope  should  notify  the  existing 
occupants  of  French  Bishoprics  that  he  expected  them  to 
make  every  sacrifice  of  their  personal  rights,  even  to  the 
resignation  of  their  sees,  for  the  good  and  unity  of  the 
Church,  In  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  resign,  provision 
would  be  made  in  any  case  without  regard  to  their  resis- 
tance, for  the  government  of  the  new  dioceses.  By  the 
fourth  article  the  new  Bishops  were  to  be  nominated  by 
the  First  Consul  within  three  months  from  the  publication 
of  the  Bulls,  and  were  to  be  canonically  instituted,  after- 
wards by  the  Pope,  according  to  the  forms  customary  in 
France  before  the  change  of  Government.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  ask  the  French  Bishops,  most  of  them  in  exile  or 
in  hiding,  whose  privations  were  almost  wholly  due  to  their 
sjcred  profession,  to  give  up  their  sees  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  them.  Erskine 
was  given  the  task  of  approaching  the  French  Bishops  who 
were  living  in  England  :  the  Archbishops  of  Narbonne, 
Aix  and  Bourdeaux ;  the  Bishops  of  Lescar,  Arras, 
Montpelier,  Angouleme,  Nantes,  Noyon,  St.  Pol  de  Leon, 
Usez,  Perigeaux,  Cominges,  Lombez,  Vannes,  Moulins, 
Rhodez,  Troyes  and  Avranche.  Strong  opposition  was  to 
be  expected  since  they  were  living  in  a  country  where  the 
national  antipathy  towards  the  French  Government 
could  not  fail  to  effect  them.  There  was,  too,  among 
them,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  natural  heir  to  the  crown 
of  France,  to  stimulate  the  old  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
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Throne  and  the  Alur,  and  correspondingly,  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  upstart  corporal  who  controlled  the  destiniei 
of  France, 

The  Papal  Secretary  of  State  sent  to  Erskine  Briefs  for 
every  French  Bishop  in  England,  with  instructions  for 
accompanying  each  Brief  with  a  personal  letter  from  him- 
self, informing  the  recipient  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Pope  on  behalf  of  each  Prelate.  Erskine  afterwards  puh- 
lished  the  letter  he  sent  the  Bishops  in  French  and  Italian, 
at  the  press  of  L.  Nardini,  A.  Dulau  &  Co.,  Portland 
Street,  London.  The  French  Bishops  delayed.  Instead 
of  sending  separate  replies  they  met  together  at  the  house 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  to  draw  up  a  joint  letter 
to  be  sent  in  their  common  name.  Hearing  of  this, 
Erskine  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  lo  say  that  a  common 
answer  would  not  do  since  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had 
written  to  each  Prelate  individually.  This  letter  had  its 
effect.  The  Bishops'  replies  arrived  by  the  beginning  of 
October.  Erskine  despatched  their  answers  in  one  packet, 
through  the  French  Minister  in  London,  M.  Otto,  to 
Monsignor  Spina  at  Paris.  The  Bishops,  for  the  most 
part,  refused  to  resign  the  sees  which  they  canonical^ 
held.  Their  opposition  continued  in  spite  of  the  execution 
of  the  Concordat.  For  his  part  in  carrying  out  the  Pope's 
orders,  Erskine  was  called  a  Bonapartist,  but  his  real  view 
of  the  matter  was  that  Bonaparte  had  more  real  need  for 
the  Concordat  than  he  chose  to  allow,  and  that  Fius  VII, 
in  his  fear  of  a  new  invasion  of  Rome,  condescended  too 
much.  But  all  this  really  calls  for  a  separate  article  on  its 
own.  Erskine  prepared  to  return  to  Rome.  He  deter- 
mined to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  and  witness  the 
solemn  pubhcation  of  the  Concordat.  He  has  left  some 
rather  interesting  descriptions  of  the  First  Consul  and 
Pans  in  the  year  l8oi.  In  the  passport  enabling  him  to 
cross  to  France,  Lord  Pelham,  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  in  the  place  for  designating  the 
Envoy's  quahty  :  "Monsignor  Erskine,  late  LegaU  frm 
His  Holiness  at  this  Court." 

Did  Erskine  really  achieve  anything  by  his  stay  in 
England  ?  Can  any  particular  significance  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  oar  leading  politicians  in  the 
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e  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries — before 
nancipation — wished  to  maintain  open  relations  with 
e  Court  of  Rome  f  Or  must  we  write  the  whole 
.siness  down  as  an  interesting  lacuna,  an  arresting  foot- 
le to  our  page  of  history  f  These  are  questions  for 
bate  ;  for  argument  and  counter-argument. 

Robert  Noakes. 


A  JESUIT  Plot  against  Mary,  Queen 

OF  SCOTS  ? 
I.— Catholic  Policy  in  Scotland,  1561-1566 

WAS  Pope  Pius  IV  perhaps  something  less  than 
tactful  when  he  exhorted  the  young  Queen  of 
Scots,  but  recently  seated  upon  her  uncomfortable, 
rickety  throne,  to  take  as  a  model  of  constancy  the 
intrepid  Queen  of  England,  Mary  Tudor  "of  pious 
memory"  ?'  Beyond  a  doubt,  of  course,  the  exhorta- 
tion to  constancy  was  sound  ;  but  the  particular  example 
chosen  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  unfortunate.  Mary 
Stewart's  earliest  pious  memories  would  have  been  filled 
with  stories  of  the  Tudor  burning  of  monasteries  and 
abbeys,  of  pillaging  and  destruction  of  all  kinds  wrought 
on  her  account  by  Mary  Tudor's  father,  Henry  VIII. 
She  must  have  remembered,  too,  and  duly  resented,  the 
various  attempts  of  this  King  (her  grand-uncle,  no  less) 
to  kidnap  her  own  self  as  a  child.  That  passion  for  the 
sport  of  kidnapping,  so  notable  in  Henry,  was  inherited 
by  one  at  least  of  his  daughters.  Only  a  few  months 
previous  to  the  Pope's  letter  Elizabeth  had  tried  her 
hand  at  the  game  ;  and  it  was  but  the  mists  and  fog  off 
Flamborough  Head  that  seem  to  have  saved  Mary  from 
an  intercepting  squadron  of  English  ships  of  war.  No, 
the  Pope  might  really  have  done  better  than  propose  a 
Tudor  as  a  model  to  this  Stewart  Queen.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  two  Marys  were  poles  apart  in  temperament 
and  upbringing.  In  particular  that  flexibility  of  character, 
that  capacity  to  adapt  herself  easily  and  gracefully  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  which  the  younger  Mary 
derived  from  her  Guisan  mother  and  her  French  training, 
was  denied  to  her  elder  cousin,  A  common  Faith  was 
perhaps  their  only  point  of  contact— a  Faith  which  both 
desired  to  re-establish  in  the  countries  of  their  biriii. 
But  here,  too,  they  differed  greatly  in  their  estimation 
of  the  means  efficient  for  such  a  purpose. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  have  already  crossed  the 
frontier  of  controversy.       Of  Maiy   Stewart   and  her 

•  Pius  IV  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scots,  3  December,  1561.     (Pollen,    Papfl 
NegolialioHS  wtlH  Queen  Mary.  p.  73.) 
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attitude  to  religion,  quite  contradictory  views,  as  is 
well  known,  have  been  adopted  and  fiercely  defended. 
Contemporary  propagandists  such  as  Buchanan  and 
Knox,  and  a  whole  host  of  subsequent  writers,  have  seen 
in  her  a  would-be  persecutor  of  the  Reformed  Kirk — 
1  frustrated  Mary  Tudor.  Like  the  Calvinist  ministers 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  they  find  at  every  turn  strong 
mdence  of  Catholic  intrigue,  of  bigotry,  of  "papistical" 
arriere-pensees.  If  we  follow  the  opinion  of  some  others, 
Mary's  Catholic  profession  was  but  as  a  cloak  worn 
lightly.  In  exchange  for  definite  recognition  as  heiress 
of  Elizabeth,  she  was  as  ready  to  sacrifice  her  religion  as, 
in  later  years,  her  son,  James  VI,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
her.  It  is  mainly  on  such  a  basis — Queen  Mary's  supposed 
indifference  to  the  Faith  which  she  outwardly  pro- 
fessed— that  the  late  Major-General  Mahon  some  years 
ago  worked  out  an  elaborate  theory  in  connexion  with  the 
"Gunpowder  Plot"  at  Kirk  o'  Field  in  the  early  hours 
of  !o  February,  1567,  when  Darnley  met  his  death.* 

Dissatisfied  with  the  common  and,  it  may  be  conceded, 
quite  improbable  story  that  Bothwell,  or  Mary,  or 
both  of  them  in  collusion,  chose  this  clumsy,  noisy 
method  of  ridding  themselves  of  an  inconvenient  hus- 
band. General  Mahon  devised  an  original  theory  out  of 
his  own  head.  His  thesis  postulates  two  plots,  happening 
to  mature  on  the  same  night  (truth,  in  this  "tall  coinci- 
dence", being  stranger  than  fiction)  :  a  Protestant  plot 
to  murder  Darnley,  whose  enemies  were  innumerable, 
was  but  subsidiary  to  the  main  Catholic  plot,  with 
Darnley  and  some  Cathohc  confederates  as  the  villains, 
to  murder  Mary  herself,  together  with  her  chief  coun- 
sellors. Of  this  novel  Catholic  plot  the  motive,  he  tells 
us,  was  in  part  the  ambition  of  Lord  Darnley  to  take 
control  of  the  wheel  of  government — a  control  which 
his  wife  had  ultimately  refused  to  share.  Darnley's 
disgruntlement  found  a  receptive  hearing  in  certain 
Catholic  circles  abroad.  The  Queen  was  not  co-operating 
as  she  should  in  the  counter-Reformation  projects  of 
Pope  Pius  V  ;  her  life,  as  that  of  her  Protestant  counsel- 
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lors,  was  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Catholic  progress ; 
she  and  they  must  therefore  be  "removed".  Thus  was 
hatched  the  "Paris  Plot"^ — a  plot  that  failed,  owing  to 
the  forewarning  of  the  Queen,  though  the  subsidiary 
plot  managed  to  achieve  its  end.  And  no  properly 
conducted  Catholic  plot  being  really  complete  without 
a  Jesuit,  General  Mahon  has  accordingly  introduced  into 
his  story  a  very  distinguished  Scottish  Jesuit — the  only 
Jesuit  he  could  find  in  Scotland  at  the  time — in  the 
person  of  Fr.  Edmund  Hay,  Rector  of  the  College  de 
Clermont,  at  Paris.  Fr.  Hay,  it  seems,  was  at  the  very 
least  accessory  before  the  fact  :  indeed,  the  "conspirators, 
led  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  [were]  instigated  as  to  the  object 
but  not  necessarily  as  to  details,  by  Father  Edmund 
Hay".t  The  existence  of  this  Catholic  conspiracy,  and 
Father  Hay's  supposed  connexion  with  it,  shall  presently 
be  dealt  with.  But  first  it  seems  essential  to  recall  the 
general  situation  of  affairs,  and  especially  to  determine, 
with  what  precision  may  be  possible,  both  Queen  Mary's 
attitude  to  religion  and  the  impression  of  that  attitude  as 
conceived  by  foreign  leaders  of  the  counter- Reformation, 
The  Calvinist  coup  d'etat  of  1560  (it  will  be  remem- 
bered), sealed  by  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
subsequent  Convention  of  the  Estates,  had  placed  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
Treaty  was  unratified  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  and 
of  France,  and  her  husband,  Francis  II  :  it  was  destined 
ever  to  remain  so.  The  Estates,  convened  irregularly  and 
in  defiance  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty,!  had 
drawn  up  an  interim  statement  of  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  had  decreed  the  abohtion  of  the  old  national  Church. 
The  Acts  awaited — and  continued  indefinitely  to  await 
— the  sovereign's  ratification.  But  for  all  that,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  opposition  had  become  a 
minority  Government,  Fighting  had  ceased  :  from  both 
sides  the  support  of  foreign  troops  (though  not  of  Englbh 
money)  had  been  withdrawn.    The  death  of  the  Regent    \ 

•  So  Mr.  R.  Gore-Browne  chooses  to  call  it  in  his  recent  book.  I 
Botkmeti  (19371.  which  incorporates  the  main  conclusions  of  Mahon. 

t  Mahon,  toe.  cit.  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

j  Cf.  A.  M.  Mackenzie,  The  Scotland  oj  Queen  Mary  and  lk»  RtligMt 
Wars  (1936),  p.  107. 
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in  June  had  left  the  legal  Government  without  leader  or 
hope  of  a  leader.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  and 
the  new  Kirk  seemed  to  be  having  it  all  their  own  way. 
Then,  in  December  1560,  came  the  news  of  Francis  II's 
death.  The  throne  of  France  passed  to  a  brother. 
Widowed  at  the  age  of  18,  Mary  at  once  became,  like 
her  cousin  Elizabeth,  the  centre  of  matrimonial  projects 
and  intrigues,  A  marriageable  Queen  of  Scotland  was 
politically  quite  a  different  entity  from  the  wife  of  the 
King  of  France.  Scotland,  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  was 
interested  ;  intensely  so,  when  her  intention  of  returning 
to  Scotland  was  declared.  The  constitutions  of  the  new 
Kirk — the  "Book  of  Discipline" — were  quickly  com- 
pleted, and  were  passed,  with  some  quarrelling  as  to  the 
financial  terms,  by  a  Convention  of  the  Nobility  (January 
I  1561).  More  abbeys  were  broken  down,  their  belongings 
appropriated  by  neighbouring  nobles.  The  new  religion, 
it  was  felt,  must  stand  four-square,  a  fait  accompli, 
against  the  coming  of  the  young  Catholic  Queen. 

She  arrived  at  Leith  on  a  foggy  morning  of  August 
1561.  With  what  plans  in  her  mind  ?  It  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  determine  that.  Two  deputations 
from  Scotland  had  reached  her  in  France  in  the  preceding 
spring,  two  courses  of  policy  had  been  proposed  for  her 
acceptance.  John  Leslie,  the  future  Bishop  of  Ross, 
begged  that  she  would  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
Catholic  party — -they  could  muster  20,000  strong,  he 
said — and  march  from  Aberdeen  against  the  party  of 
the  reformers.  The  leading  Calvinist  noble,  her  own 
illegitimate  brother.  Lord  James,  interviewing  her  next 
day,  was  eloquent  in  his  plea  for  peace,  both  for  her 
country's  sake  and  in  her  own  interests.  On  behalf  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  he  told  her  that  upon  two 
conditions  would  she  be  received  and  welcomed  in 
Scotland :  she  must  come  with  no  army  at  her  back, 
and  she  must  accept  the  status  quo  in  matters  of  religion. 
Such  as  she  would  find  it  on  her  arrival.  Queen  Mary 
made  up  her  typically  Stewart  mind  and  accepted  the 
conditions  of  Lord  James.  She  has  been  blamed  for 
this.  Some  have  argued  that  her  decision,  however 
politically  expedient,  was  from  the  Catholic  standpoint 
Vol.  204  z 
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a  step  fatally  false  and  unwise,  the  origin  of  all  the 
subsequent  troubles  of  her  reign.  It  meant  in  effect — as 
the  wily  Lord  James  of  course  saw  and  intended — thai 
for  the  future  the  Queen  would  reign  but  not  rule  in 
her  country,  that  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particular 
Lord  James  himself  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  would 
continue  to  be  all-powerful.  There  are  other  critics  who 
have  taken  this  decision  as  evidence  of  the  Laodicean 
character  of  her  rehgious  zeal. 

Yet  it  may  well  and  reasonably  be  argued  otherwise. 
The  Catholic  proposal  voiced  by  Leslie  was  in  effect  a 
proposal  to  risk  on  the  field  of  battle,  not  only  her  throne, 
but  with  it  the  future  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland.  With 
defeat  the  line  of  Stewart  sovereigns  would  have  ended. 
A  Hamilton,  maybe,  might  have  enjoyed  a  brief  hour 
of  rule  until  Lord  James,  the  prop  of  Calvinism,  should 
be  ready  to  consummate  his  ambition.  And  was  a 
victory  likely  ?  Scarcely  so.  Had  the  promised  20,000 
ever  taken  the  field — and  the  past  record  of  Huntly's 
defections  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  unlimited  confidence 
— her  army,  bereft  now  of  any  hope  of  French  support, 
would  have  had  to  meet,  not  alone  the  opposing  forces  erf 
the  Scottish  Calvinists,  but  the  whole  supporting  power 
of  England.  As  in  1560,  no  less  now,  Scotknd,  the  poat- 
ern  Gate  of  England" — as  Walsingham  once  called  it — 
would  never  be  allowed,  if  Cecil  could  prevent  it,  to 
become  a  Catholic  outpost  of  either  France  or  Spain, 

Nor  does  her  rejection  of  the  Catholic  proposal  imp^ 
indifference  to  the  CathoUc  Faith  in  which  she  had  been 
born  and  bred.*     There  is  no  evidence,  I  thini,  that 

*  MataoD  persists  ia  making  casual  allusions  to  Mary  as  «  heretic.  £-1' 
"her  heresy  was  rather  of  the  less  dangerous  Lutheran  type"  (p.  136)  ;  ilM 
held  "views  too  broad  to  be  orthodox"  (p.  257)  ;  her  "every  act  UKUcatid 
heresy"  (p.  254).  His  reasons  ior  saying  so  remain  obscure,  thooghnB 
doubt  he  thought  an  heretical  Queen  would  be  useful  for  bis  tbsories.  IM 
in  some  unexplained  manner  he  seems  to  identify  her  "heresy"  witli  tt* 
notion  of  toleration,  and  with  the  views  of  the  Cardinal  of  Loirkine.  To 
the  persuasions  of  the  English  ambassador  that  she  should  Tenonnce  btf 
rehgion,  and  that  the  Cardinal  would  not  be  opposed  to  such  a  stop,  jks 
answered  that  she  intended  to  remain  a  Catholic,  even  should  she  be  A* 
only  one  in  Scotland.  "Quanto  al  Cardenal,  ella  pensava  saber  bieo  W 
intencion,  aviendole  oydo  muchas  vezes  predicar  pubticamente  y  eatmdiob 
claraniente"— de  Chantonnay  to  Philip  II,  ig  June.  1561  (Teulet,  StlaHoU 
Politiques,  etc.,  11,  pp.  163-64).  Of.  Throckmorton's  own  account  (FonogB 
Calendar  [Eliz.]  1561-2,  p.  152).  For  her  confessor's  dear  teatimuiy,  9M 
PoUen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  520. 
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my  contemporary,  competent  to  judge,  ever  took  it 
into  his  head  to  cast  doubt  on  that  constancy  which  a 
few  years  later  her  Dominican  confessor  so  definitely 
ittested.  The  precise  value  she  set  upon  that  Faith,  the 
qaality  and  intensity  of  her  devotedness  at  any  given 
period — that,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  gauge.  It  must 
ever  remain  so.  As  is  well  known,  Pius  V  came  in  time 
to  think  little  of  her  zeal,  after  hearing  of  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell ;  and  Mahon  would  have  it  that  during 
the  previous  year  or  two  the  Pope  had  gradually  been 
forming  his  opinion.  Even  were  that  so  (there  is  no 
particular  reason  to  believe  it),  we  must  remember  that 
the  standard  of  Saint  Pius  V  in  such  matters  was  abnor- 
mally high  ;  and  his  opinions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  were  never  reinforced  by  any  personal  contact,  or 
by  adequate  appreciation  of  the  Scottish  mise-en-schie. 

Queen  Mary's  education,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
(vas  French ;  her  religious  training  was  coloured  by 
French  modes  of  thought,  French  ideals.  Her  tutor  and 
mentor  was  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  man 
of  many-sided  talent,  of  considerable  political  insight,  of 
amazing  industry  ;  a  sincere  Catholic,  who  did  much 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  Faith ;  but  emphatically 
something  less  than  a  saint.  In  such  French  environment 
the  notion  of  toleration  which  was  then  gradually  finding 
a  way  into  the  mind  of  Western  Europe  must  have 
impressed  the  intelligence  of  this  ex-Queen  of  France 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  distressed  the  severer,  less 
accommodating,  less  flexible  mind  of  a  Pius  V,  or  indeed 
of  many  of  his  Roman  entourage.  Thus  her  plan  of 
toleration,  in  accordance  with  the  condition  laid  down 
by  Lord  James,  in  no  sense  ran  counter  to  the  notions 
prevailing  around  her.  Nor  can  one  doubt  that  in  her 
fateful  decision  she  was  guided  and  supported  by  the 
advice  of  the  great  Cardinal. 

"That  Mary  should  have  succumbed  to  the  arts  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion  by  her  half-brother  ...  is  no 
just  cause  of  wonder  ;  but  that  the  Cardinal  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  should  have  been  so  far  deceived  .  .  . 
is  surprising  history."*     Surprising,  without  a  doubt,  if 

•  The  Hon,  K,  lirskine  of  Mar,  The  Stout  Adventure  of  Mary  Stewart 
('937).  P-  36- 
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indeed  it  be  historical !  But  the  evidence  for  it  is  singu- 
larly  lacking.  It  is  in  any  case  incredible  that  the  Cardinal, 
acute  politician  as  he  was,  and  with  some  experience 
of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  the  regency  of  his  late 
sister,  Marv  of  Guise — it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  even  areamt  of  taking  the  Lord  James  at  his  solemn 
face  value.  And  if  he  did  not  trust  LfOrd  James  ox 
Lethington,  neither  (we  may  be  sure)  did  his  niece  and 
pupil,  who  had  aheady  made  stringent  comment  on  her 
brother's  disloyalty  to  the  Queen-Regent  and  to  herself.* 
Of  his  intrigues  with  Cecil  and  his  ministers,  both  before 
and  after  his  audience  at  Saint  Dizier,  Mary  was  no  doubt 
largely  ignorant,  though  she  seems  to  have  had  her 
suspicions.  Certainly,  if  Lord  James  is  to  be  believed, 
she  did  all  she  could  to  deter  him  from  visiting 
England  on  his  return  journey.  Unexpectedly,  too, 
she  gave  orders  that  the  charge  of  her  kingdom  in 
her   absence    should   in   no   way   be   entrusted    to  his 

hands.t 

If  Queen  Mary's  initial  policy  and  attitude  of  mind  has 
here  been  dwelt  on  at  some  length,  it  is  in  view  of  the 
importance  that  attaches  to  a  clear  judgement  of  the 
situation.  For  the  policy  she  then  framed,  under  the 
experienced  guidance  of  her  uncles  of  Guise,  was  never, 
it  would  seem,  consciously  departed  from  during  the 
years  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  No  doubt  she 
made  mistakes,  over-trusted  this  man,  it  may  be,  mis- 
judged that  other  ;  had  her  moments  of  weakness,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  with  her  moods  and  tantrums  and  jealousies. 
But  on  the  whole  she  was  surprisingly  cool  and  quick- 
witted and  resourceful,  with  an  overflowing  measure  of 
patient  determination. 

She  arrived  in  Scotland,  then,  on  that  cheerless  Tuesday 
in  August  1 56 1,  with  the  determination  that  she  was  not 
going  to  let  down  her  Stewart  ancestors.  Calvinism,  as 
she  knew  well,  was  in  the  ascendant,  at  least  in  the 
circles   that   mattered  :    and   England  was   behind  the 


•  17  and  24  July,  1559.  v.  Keith,  Affairs  of  Church  unJ  State  in  Scotland. 
I,  p.  226. 

t  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  2^  April,  1561  (Foreign  Calendar,  ut  s>u}ra- 
p.  76)  ;   same  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  i  May,  1561  (ibid,  p.  91). 
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Calvinists.*  The  Catholic  party  was  leaderlesa — unless 
she  should  herself  take  the  lead  ;  but  she  had  abeady 
rejected  the  policy  of  civil  war,  which  (if  she  lost)  would 
be  the  ruin  of  all  hope,  and  which  (even  if  she  won) 
would  estrange  England  still  further,  and  shatter  all  her 
hopes  of  succession.  Her  claim  to  the  English  throne 
was  an  inheritance  from  her  father  and  grandfather. 
She  would  not  have  thought  it  right  to  forgo  that 
claim,  for  herself  or  for  Ii  r  posterity  ;  and  she  clearly  had 
no  inclination  to  do  so.  PoUtical  friendship  with  England 
was  therefore  a  necessity  from  every  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  the  time  might  come,  maybe  when  she  should 
be  Queen  of  England,  maybe  sooner,  when  a  complete 
restoration  of  Catholicism  would  be  possible.  At  all 
events  it  was  eminently  impracticable  at  present.  But 
toleration  was  another  matter.  Had  she  not  accepted 
tlie  principle  of  toleration  when  she  accepted  the  condi- 
tions proposed  to  her  by  Lord  James  ?  She  would  take 
the  Calvinists  at  their  word — to  the  letter  of  it.  Within 
a  week  of  her  landing  there  was  issued  a  royal  proclama- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Queen's  name  ;  all  were 
enjoined  to  "contene  thame  selffis  in  quietnes"  until  a 
settlement  should  be  arrived  at  in  an  assembly  of  the 
Estates.  It  was  forbidden  meanwhile  to  any  of  her 
lieges  to  "tak  upoun  hand,  privatlie  or  oppinlie,  to  mak 
ony  alteratioun  or  innovatioun  of  the  state  of  religioun, 
or  attempt  ony  thing  aganis  the  forme  quhilk  hir  Majestic 
fand  publict  and  universalie  standing  at  hir  Majesties 
arrival!  in  this  hir  realm."  1"  The  proclamation  imple- 
mented her  promise  ;  and  Mary  intended  to  see,  as  far 
as  in  her  lay,  that  both  goose  and  gander  be  served  with 

'  English  "pensions"  to  Scottish  nobles  must  have  been  a  considerable 
tost  to  the  Treasury.  A  letter  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  to  Sir  Kalph  Sadler  in 
'339  (Ellia,  Original  Letters.  3rd  series.  III.  pp.  332-4]  gives  him  practically 
"trU  btancke  "Co  rewarde  any  maner  of  persons  of  Scotlande  with  such 
Wnmei  of  money  as  ye  sliall  think  meete."  He  received  /3000  with  this 
letter,  ^3000  in  October,  another  ^3000  in  November — something  like 
(ioo.ooa  (in  present  value)  in  four  months.  The  State  Calendars  are  full  of 
subsequent  pleas  for  sucti  disbursements.  Lord  James  and  Lethington 
"ere  certainly  amoDgst  the  number  "comforted".  Indeed,  Lethington 
*ould  (juate  approvingly  from  his  favourite  Chaucer;  "With  empty 
Wds  men  should  no  hawkis  lure"  (Foreign  Calendar,  loc.  tit.,  p.  1(14), 
He  had  a  sound  taste  in  ptoetry.  derived,  perhaps,  from  his  poet-falher. 
Sir  Richard. 

f  2i  .August,  1  j6j  [Registsr  of  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  i,  p   zbd). 
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the  same  sauce.   She  was  prepared  to  stand  hy  the  strict 
legal  interpretation  of  her  Council's  proclamation. 

Four  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1565,  we  find 
proclamation  following  proclamation  to  the  same  efiiect, 
harking  back  to  the  promise  made  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign.  They  were  occasioned  by  the  negotutions  for 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Damley.  The  prospect  of  her 
marriage  had  violently  upset  Ix>rd  James,  now  Earl  of 
Moray ;  had  cut  across  ms  hopes  and  carefully  planned 
schemes  for  political  power — even  sovereign  power — in 
Scotland.  But  his  plans  had  temporarily  gone  awry. 
The  Queen  was  duly  married  in  Julv :  and  hv  October, 
with  the  ^^Chaseabout  Raid*'  in  full  swing,  ne  and  his  ^ 
friends  were  racing  for  the  English  border.  ^^God,  I  | 
perceave,  sufferethe  his  owne  to  be  afflictede,"  wrote 
Randolph,  the  English  agent,  sanctimonioudy.  As 
usual,  political  opposirion  had  assumed  a  religious  doak 
— ^"thinking  with  that  clok",  to  quote  the  wording  of 
one  proclamation,  "to  covir  thair.uther  ungodlie  dis- 
seignes",  and  so  "to  fyle  the  eyis  of  the  sempiU  people". 
But  she  declared — ^and  why  should  we  doubt  her  sin- 
cerity ? — that  it  had  "nevir  enterit  in  hir  Majesteis 
mynd''  to  impede  any  of  her  subjects  "in  using  of  thair 
religioun  and  conscience  frelie".* 

That  this  was  not  mere  political  propaganda  designed 
to  tide  over  a  crisis  is  evidenced  by  the  religious  histoiy 
of  the  uneasy  years  that  had  passed  since  her  first  coming. 
In  a  brief  survey  one  can  touch  but  lightly  on  such 
evidence.  Mary,  it  seems,  had  hoped  that  with  feminine 
tact  and  charm  and  graciousness  she  might  presently 
win  over  her  Council  to  her  policy  of  an  impartial 
tolerance  of  both  sides  in  the  religious  struggle.  Here 
she  made  her  first  error.  Feminine  influence,  she  sadly 
learnt,  was  too  light  a  counterpoise  as  against  the  cynical 
diplomacy  of  a  Lethington  or  the  political  ambition  of 
her  half-brother,  or  the  bribery  of  her  nobles  by  the  ] 
English  Council. 

But  the  uncalculated  element  in  Scotland  which  in  the 
event  proved  stronger  than  Queen  or  noble  was  the 
influence  of  John  Knox  and  the  Bark  ministers.    "The 

•  Reg.  PC.  Scot.  I.  369.  338. 
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Queen  of  Scotland  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  all  the  realm  is  Knox",  the  English 
ambassador  in  Paris  had  reported.  Her  conviction,  no 
doubt,  was  strengthened  as  a  result  of  his  recent  "Ferst 
Blast  of  the  Trompett",  delivered  in  opposition  to  women 
and  their  regiment.  As  she  attempted  tactfully  to  realize 
her  policy,  she  discovered  that  Knox's  first  blast  was 
succeeded  by  another  and  another,  until  his  blasting 
resolved  itself,  as  it  were,  into  one  continuous,  strident 
blare,  that  lasted  (with  the  aid  of  subsequent  blowers) 
far  beyond  the  period  of  her  reign  or  even  of  her  life. 
Mary,  though  undaunted,  found  that  her  voice  would 
not  rise  above  this  tempestuous  roar.  They  were  all  of 
them,  in  their  different  ways,  against  her,  vivid  in 
denunciation  of  her  "idolatry".  There  was  Mr.  George 
Hay,  keen  to  deprive  her  of  her  Mass  in  Holyroodhouse 
— he  who  disputed  publicly  with  Quentin  Kennedy  and, 
in  later  years,  with  the  Jesuit  Father  Gordon,  one  of 
Huntly's  sons.  There  was  Mr.  John  Craig,  the  apostate 
Dominican,  Mr.  John  Brand,  ex-Canon  of  Holyrood,  and 
many  another.  Violent  though  they  were  at  times,  they 
did  not  equal  the  vitriohc  Knox.  In  vain  did  the  Queen 
attempt  to  win,  at  least,  his  respect.  "If  there  be  not  in 
her  a  proud  heart,  a  crafty  wit  and  an  indurate  heart 
against  God  and  his  truth,  my  judgment  faileth  me". 
At  least  his  testimony  to  her  "indurate  heart"  is  not 
without  its  value. 

From  the  very  first  day  of  her  home-coming  the 
influence  and  the  authority  (mainly  self-assumed)  of  the 
Kirk  ministers  were  directed  against  the  Queen.  From 
the  very  first  Sunday  they  objected  to  the  celebration  of 
Mass  even  in  her  own  private  chapel.  The  greater 
authority  of  Lord  James  here  kept  them  in  check  ;  but 
more  than  once,  as  in  December  1564,  Acts  were  passed 
at  their  instigation,  declaring  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
goods  on  the  hearers  of  Mass,  the  Queen  and  her  house- 
hold being  alone  excepted.*  In  the  Lent  of  1565  much 
offence  was  taken  by  the  "godly"  (reported  Randolph) 
at  the  daily  Mass  celebrated  at  Holyrood  whilst  the  Queen 
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was  absent  in  the  north.*  And  in  the  Kiric  Assembty  of 
June  (1565),  the  influence  of  Lord  James  being  now  of 
small  account,  in  view  of  his  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
marriage,  they  returned  to  a  consideration  of  the  best 
means  of  removing  "idolatry"  from  the  realm,  "not  only 
in  the  subjectis,  but  also  in  the  Quein's  Majestie's  awin 
per8on".t  Against  this  and  countless  siniilar  attacks 
Queen  Mary,  though  no  doubt  mentally  harassed,  pre- 
sented a  bold  face ;  nor  did  she  hesitate  to  hit  back 
when  the  opposition  seemed  deliberately  to  be  putting 
her  on  her  mettle.  Thus,  for  example,  early  in  her  rdgn, 
her  reply  to  a  proclamation  of  the  new  Edinburgh 
magistrates,  expelung  from  their  bounds  the  "wikit  rable 
of  the  antechrist  the  paip",  was  to  deprive  Provost  and 
bailies  of  their  oflices,  and  clap  them  in  the  Tolbooth. 
Though  organized  opposition  never  ceased,  the  evidence 
would  suggest  that,  m  some  places  at  least,  if  not  in  all, 
tact  and  good  humour,  with  an  occasional  sharp  insistence 
on  her  commands,  were  having,  however  gradual,  their 
effect.  Moray  (Lord  James)  and  Lethington  were  usually 
content  to  give  the  Queen  at  least  their  tacit  approval  of 
such  details  ;  their  interests  lay,  though  diversely,  in  what 
they  considered  far  weightier  matters.  The  hopes  of  the 
Catholics  grew  apace,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Lord  Daridey 
—himself  at  least  nominally  a  Catholic.  "Greater 
triumphe  ther  was  never  in  anye  tyme  of  moste  Poperie 
then  was  thys  Easter",  lamented  Randolph  in  1565, 
speaking,  no  doubt,  mainly  of  Edinburgh.  Yet  on  Palm 
Sunday  the  authorities  had  taken  a  priest  and  some 
Catholics  at  Mass,  had  brought  the  priest  in  his  vest- 
ments to  the  Market  Cross,  where  for  three  hours  on 
three  successive  days  he  had  been  tied.  "I  am  assured  there 
was  10,000  eggs  spent  on  him."  The  Queen,  furious  at 
the  news,  ordered  the  prisoners'  immediate  release,  and 
poured  forth  her  thoughts  eloquently  to  the  Provost.! 

■  Randolph  to  Cecil,  27  March,  1565  [Calendar  of  Scolliih  Papers,  U, 
p.  133).  Mary,  when  travelling,  clearly  had  a  priest  in  attendance  on  b«. 
Randolph  reports  (ibid.,  p.  138)  that  at  Lundie,  on  the  request  of  the  old 
l^ird.  she  forebore  to  have  Mass  said  in  his  house.  At  another  liouse.  again 
at  its  Laird's  request,  "she  had  masse,  and  bothe  he  and  his  wyt  at  yt". 

t  Calendar  0/  ScoUish  Papers.  11,  pp.  154-5  ;   Keilb.  loc.  cit.,  111,  p.  loj. 

X  Ibid,  II.  pp.  145.  148-9. 
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The  difficulties  of  Queen  Mary  were  aggravated  by  the 
reports  of  her  doings  that  spread  abroad  on  the  Continent, 
Did  she  react  sternly  to  Kirk  minister  or  Edinburgh 
magistrate,  her  action  became,  in  rumour,  a  move  towards 
the  immediate  restoration  of  Cathohcism  as  the  State 
religion.  And  such  rumours,  when  presently  they  were 
carried  back  to  Scotland,  served  but  to  stiffen  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Calvinist  faction,  and  to  cause  her  perforce 
to  lean  yet  more  on  the  politic  but  self-interested  counsels 
of  Moray  or  of  Lethington.  Catholics  living  in  Scotland 
were  more  likely  to  appreciate  something,  at  least,  of  their 
religious  problem  than  were  the  many  Scottish  Catholics 
living  abroad.  These  latter  awaited  impatiently  the  day 
of  their  deliverance,  when  they  should  be  able  once  more 
to  return  in  peace  and  freedom  to  their  homes ;  and, 
meanwhile,  they  were  sorely  tempted  to  blame  the  Queen 
(ur  the  delay.  Their  misconceptions  were,  in  part, 
responsible  for  the  unrealistic  envisagement  of  Scottish 
politics  prevalent  in  Rome  and  in  Papal  circles. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  the  credit  of  Pius  IV  that  he  took  steps 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  situation  by  dispatching  an 
etivoy  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1562.  But  the  result 
was  disappointing.  The  Papal  envoy,  the  Dutch  Jesuit 
Father  de  Gouda,  learned  and  pious  ,ind  somewhat 
unpractical,  ah^eady  in  faihng  health,  managed  to  escape 
the  hands  of  the  Kirk  ministers  for  over  two  months,  and 
even  surreptitiously  to  interview  the  Queen,  with  Father 
Edmund  Hay  (not  yet  a  Jesuit)  as  companion  and  inter- 
preter. The  envoy's  commission  was,  inter  alia,  to  advise 
Queen  Mary  on  such  ways  of  re-establishing  Catholicism 
js  from  personal  observation  should  seem  to  him  most 
suitable.  One  "very  easy  and  suitable  way",  so  he  told 
W,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  College  somewhere 
close  at  hand,  where  pious  and  learned  men  might  be 
trained  as  preachers  and  as  teachers  of  the  young.  This 
fruity  suggestion,  of  constructing,  as  it  were,  a  beehive  in 
a  bear's  mouth,  the  Scottish  Queen  received  with 
admirable  patience.  "She  replied,  in  one  word,"  de 
Gouda  reports,  "that  this  might  come  in  due  time,  but 
*/iS  impracticable  just  then  ;  and  so  dismissed  us."*    The 

•  Do  (louda  to  Layni?..  30  ScptembtT.  1562  (I'ullen,  loc.  cit,,  p.  119). 
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Papal  envt^s  recommendations  were  not  all  so  singnlai 
as  this ;  but  the  whole  a&ir,  as  Mahon  jnstty  obaores, 
is  typical  of  the  misconceptions  entertained  abroad  u  to 
the  strength  of  the  Scottish  heresy,  and  Mary's  power  to 
control  the  affairs  of  her  realm. 

Father  Hay's  own  summing-up  of  the  situaticm,  thoi^ 
not  meant  to  be  complete,  touches  the  point  of  imme- 
diate urgency.  Referring  to  de  Gouda's  suggestions— 
**8anissimum  consilium",  he  tactfully  caUs  them — ^he 
writes : 


All  iQch  remediei  .  .  .  are  and  will  continae  to  be,  not  merely 
anieasonable,  but  absolutely  uielesi,  u  long  as  Lord  Jamei,  the 
Queen's  illegitimate  brother,  be  alive  [superfaerit],  or  at  all  erentt 
ai  long  at  he  be  in  control  of  the  Kingdom,  as  he  hai  been  hitherto 
since  the  Queen's  return  to  Scotland.  ...  All  loyal  people,  aH 
well-wishers  of  the  Queen,  are  afraid  he  may  presently  accom[£di 
his  design.  .  .  .  They  fear  that,  after  removing  or  mardcring  a 
number  of  nobles  who  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  those  schemes  of 
his  ...  he  may  either  himself  rule  the  Queen  according 
to  his  sole  will,  or  (quod  absit)  may  do  away  with  her  [e  medio 
toUat].* 

The  fears  of  Fr.  Hay  and  his  friends  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Queen.  By  the 
date  of  her  marriage  they  had  changed,  for  her,  to 
certainty.  Indeed,  the  urgent  need  of  a  husband  to  help 
her  was  brought  vividly  to  her  mind  when,  as  she  has 
herself  recorded,  her  half-brother  made  request  that  he 
should  be  formally  legitimized,  and  that  he  and  bis 
brother-in-law  Argyll  should  be  declared  heirs  to  the 
throne,  in  place  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.t  The  scare, 
known  as  the  "Raid  of  Beath",  which  occurred  a  few 
weeb  before  her  marriage,  did  nothing  to  allay  her  mis- 
givings. Mary  certainly  believed  (and  many  historians 
have  since  shared  her  belief)  that  Moray  was  on  that 
occasion  plotting  the  death  of  Darnley  and  his  father 

•  Fr.  E.  Hay  to  Laynez.  i  January,  1563  (Stonyhurat  MSS.).  Apartfll 
this  letter  has  been  translated,  loosely,  by  Forbcs-Leith,  NarroHpt!  >! 
Scottish  Catholics,  p.  80.  For  permission  to  make  use  of  the  orifiinal  of  thi) 
letter,  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Rector  of  Stonybuist 

t  Labanofi,  I,  p.  298. 
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Lennox,  and  the  imprisonment  of  herself.*  Nine  months 
later,  at  the  murder  of  Riccio  (March  1566)  it  seems  clear 
enough  that  the  motive,  though  partly  religious,  was 
mainly  political ;  and  that  the  objective  was  not  the 
Catholic  Italian  secretary  alone,  but  no  less  the  as  yet 
unborn  heir  of  Mary,  then  in  her  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. The  perpetual  imprisonment  at  least,  probably 
even  the  death  of  the  Queen  herself,  seems  to  have  been 
part  also  of  the  plotters'  programme.t  Moray  was  absent 
in  exile  on  that  Saturday  evening,  but  turned  up  (by 
arrangement)  within  twenty-four  hours,  protesting  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  Riccio  affair.  That,  we  know 
now,  was  certainly  a  lie  ;  t  but  the  available  evidence  fails 
to  establish  for  certain  how  much  precisely  the  lie  was 
meant  to  cover. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think,  therefore,  that  Father 
Hay's  diagnosis  of  the  situation  early  in  1563  was  just, 
and  probably  yet  more  fully  justified  in  the  years  that 
followed — by  the  intrigues,  and  then  the  open  rebellion  of 
Moray  in  1565,  and  in  1566  by  his  characteristic  habit  of 
"looking  through  his  fingers",  to  use  Lethington's  famous 
phrase,  at  the  plot  connected  with  the  murder  of  Riccio. 
This  Riccio  plot,  we  note,  was  frustrated,  when  it  was 
within  an  ace  of  success,  mainly  by  the  bold  advice  and 
icdon  of  Lord  BothweU,  already  Moray's  mortal  enemy. 
Now  Darnley  having  put  himself  out  of  court  as  a  husband 
md  protector  of  the  Queen,  one  might  have  expected 
tliat  BothweU  would  be  promoted  to  the  position  of 

*  Ibid..  ?,  pp.  301,  304-5.  Hpy  Flemintj  {MatyQuemofScoli.  pp.  354-6) 
"1  a  lonj;  note  lliiit  is  intended  to  cast  doubt  on  llie  whole  affair  succeeds 
10  making  3         ha    someone    a.       as     had  p  o    ed    □    ap  u  e 

tojTdev    Lenno      hah  nd       me  o  he     nob  e         nd  d     h   m     o 

England      ^  ary  da  es     h      n    de       e     on  a      h   w     k  a      tie 
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trusted  adviser  held  recently  by  Riccio  during  Moray 
exile.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  in  unofficial  ways,  "1 
carried  all  credit  in  the  Court"  ;  but  he  was  a  man  suite 
rather  for  an  emergency  than  for  the  dull,  methodic 
routine  of  daily  civic  Hfe,  It  may  be,  too — one  can  bi 
guess — that  Bothwell's  way  with  women,  as  his  past  lil 
made  evident,  tended  to  produce  a  certain  sense  of  pei 
sonal  insecurity  in  Mary's  mind.  Certain  it  is,  at  a 
events,  that  Moray  within  two  months  was  back  again  i 
Court,  and  again,  to  all  appearances,  in  favour. 

Within  a  year  of  the  Riccio  plot  occurred  the  greate; 
crisis  of  all,  the  tragedy  of  Kirk  o'  Field.  Again  there  wi 
murder  ;  but  this  time  it  was  the  murder  of  no  underlin 
but  of  the  Queen's  own  husband,  Major-General  Maho 
would  have  us  convinced  that  the  Queen  and  her  entouraj 
of  nobles  were  the  main  quarry.  One  scarcely  needs  tl 
General's  persuasions  for  that.  Buchanan's  vilifyin 
propaganda  carries  less  weight  than  once  it  did  ;  and 
is  becoming  less  unfashionable  to  accept  the  Queen's  ow 
statement :  "We  assure  our  self,"  she  wrote  on  Februai 
II  (1567),  the  morrow  of  the  crime,  "it  wes  dress 
alsweill  for  us  as  for  the  King  ;  for  we  lay  the  maist  pai 
of  all  the  last  oulk  [week]  in  that  same  loging,  and  wt 
thair  accompanyit  with  the  maist  part  of  the  lordis  th: 
are  in  this  town  that  same  night  at  midnight,  and  of  vet 
chance  taryit  not  all  night,  be  reason  of  sum  mask  in  th 
abbaye  ;  bot  we  beleive  it  wes  not  chance,  bot  God  tha 
put  it  in  our  hade."  *  But  there  was  more  in  it  tha 
that.  Rumours  of  fresh  plotting  had  been  current  fc 
some  while  ;  and  before  the  Queen  left  Stirling  after  he 
child's  baptism  in  December,  she  had  been  told  of  them- 
some  story  of  a  scheme,  devised  by  her  husband  and  som 
confederate  nobles,  to  kidnap  and  crown  the  little  Prince.' 
Did  she  believe  it  ?  At  least,  for  safety's  sake,  the  seven 
months-old  baby,  the  "little  Solomon",  accompanied  hi 
mother  to  Edinburgh  on  January  i  z  ;  he  would  be  unde 
her  personal  protection.  About  a  week  later  she  travellw 
to  Glasgow,  to  her  sick  husband,  and  by  i  February  he 

*  Queen  Mary  to  Archbisliop  of  Glasgow,  ii  February.  1567  (Latanofl 
t  Same  to  same,  20  January,  1J67  (Labanoff,  i,  pp.  396-8). 
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too,  had  reached  Edinburgh  in  her  company.  Thus  the 
stage  was  set,  or  so  one  might  suppose,  for  a  repetition, 
but  on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  of  the  attempt  which  had 
so  nearly  succeeded  the  year  before.  On  such  a  supposi- 
tion, if  Darnley  was  again  implicated,  he  would  seem  to 
kave  been  but  a  tool,  to  be  first  used  in  another's  interests 
md  then  destroyed.  But  was  he  implicated  f  Who  can 
iiy  ?  At  least,  we  may  recall  the  words  of  Fr.  Hay,  which, 
written  before  Lord  Darnley's  entrance  upon  the  Scottish 
lUge,  may  yet  be  considered  worth  repeating  : 

They  £ear  that,  after  removing  or  murdering  a  number  of  nobles 
wKo  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  those  schemes  of  his  ...  he 
fie.  Moray]  may  either  himself  rule  the  Queen  according  to  his 
lole  will,  or  (quod  absit)  may  do  away  with  her. 

But  Major-General  Mahon  will  not  have  it  so.  He 
lus  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  this  attempt  at 
Kirk  o'  Field  was  like  its  predecessors  in  its  object  but 
not  in  its  inspiration.  The  whole  inspiration,  he  tells  us, 
was  Catholic.  Catholicism  abroad  was  in  league  with 
cenain  Catholic  elements  at  home.  The  active  agent  in 
Scotland  was  this  very  Father  Hay  who,  four  years 
before,  had  expressed  his  abhorrence  at  the  possibility  of 
any  such  crime.  In  a  subsequent  article  we  propose  to 
discuss  the  historical  value  of  this  novel  solution  of  the 
problem. 

H.  Chadwick,  S.J, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WITH  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Hay^ 
Enigma  of  J  arms  II*  there  comes  an  opportunitt 
to  set  out,  convenient  for  the  reader,  the  charges  whia 
he  has  brought  against  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  inter 
pretation  of  the  character  of  James  II.  There  an 
few  living  writers  who  have  done  more  valuable  wori 
in  exposing  the  false  traditions  that  pass  for  histoi] 
than  Mr.  Hay.  By  his  editorship  of  the  Blairs  Paper. 
he  threw  open  to  the  world  a  whole  new  source  of  evideno 
upon  English  and  Scottish  history  of  the  seventeentl 
century.  In  his  Chain  of  Error  in  Scottish  Histof 
he  exposed  the  tradition  that  there  existed  in  eara 
Scottish  history  a  Celtic  Church,  entirely  divorced  frc^ 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  his  Jesuits  and  the  Popish  Ph 
he  brought  to  light  the  sinister,  and  hitherto  neglected 
part  played  in  that  plot  by  the  secular  priest,  Johi 
Sergeant. 

In  defending  an  author  in  these  busy  days  one  has  to  b> 
prepared  to  meet  a  line  of  attack  against  which  it  na 
hardly  necessary  to  equip  oneself  in  less  cultored  agei 
One  has  to  be  prepared  to  defend  him  not  only  agains 
the  attacks  of  those  who  have  studied  him,  bat  alsi 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  not  paid  him  tbt 
preliminary  compHment  of  reading  him.  Urns  1 
remember  well,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Jejnit 
and  the  Popish  Plot,  hearing  a  gentleman  atuckinj 
the  book  with  some  eloquence  and  vigour  under  tb 
impression  that  it  was  one  of  those  tiresomely  edifyinj 
works  in  which  aU  the  Cathohcs  are  depicted  as  utterh 
virtuous  and  all  the  Protestants  as  villains.  The  attad 
was  pungently  phrased  and  might  well  have  been  effectivi 
had  it  borne  even  the  slightest  relation  to  the  objed 
attacked.  But,  as  Monsignor  Knox,  who  chanced  K 
be  present,  said  at  the  time,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pofisl 
Plot,  far  from  being  a  fooUshly  edifying  book,  "leave 
one  with  the  impression  that  there  was  rather  more 
behind  the  plot  than  the  Protestant  text-books  generall} 
admitted".  And  indeed  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ha; 
has  a  most  deep  hatred  of  the  so-called  history  yAoa 
*  Sands,    is.  6i.  net 
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attempts  to  conceal  truth  because  it  is  judged  unpleasant. 
"Truth  in  history,"  he  writes  at  the  end  of  his  Jesuits 
and  the  Popish  Phi,  "is  seldom  edifying."  And  he 
quotes  from  Lord  Acton,  "Never  be  surprised  by  the 
crumbling  of  an  idol  or  the  disclosure  of  a  skeleton."* 
Loyalty  to  the  Catholic  religion  is  a  virtue  ;  yet  it 
does  not  justify  one  in  pretending  that  a  Catholic  priest 
I  It  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  innocent  of 
I  crime  if  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  guilty.  Similarly, 
loyalty  to  the  memory  of  an  ancestor  is  a  quality  which, 
if  not  as  important  as  religious  loyalty,  is  in  itself  attrac- 
tive. But  it  does  not  justify  one,  when  writing  history, 
b  ascribing  to  ancestors  virtues  that  they  never  possessed. 
Still  less  does  it  justify  whitewashing  one's  ancestors  by 
blackguarding  other  historical  characters  with  whom  they 
had  dealings.  No  one  would  bother  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  a  pious  and  simple  soul  who  recited  some  family 
tradition  which  could  not  bear  the  light  of  historical 
scrutiny.  But  if  a  man  is  prepared  to  publish  his  work 
with  every  fanfaronade  of  advertisement,  to  accept  from 
the  Sunday  Times  a  prize  as  the  best  biographer  of  the 
year,  then  he  must  be  prepared  to  be  judged  objectively 
as  a  historian  rather  than  as  a  family  descendant. 

It  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  history  that  certain 
characters  are  linked  together  in  an  inevitable  antagonism. 
It  is  impossible  to  slide  by  their  story  in  flabby  neutrality. 
One  must  take  sides.  It  is  impossible  to  write  one  up 
without  writing  the  other  down.  You  cannot  be  for 
Creon  unless  you  are  against  Aristophanes.  You  cannot 
be  for  Brutus  unless  you  are  against  Caesar.  You  cannot 
be  for  Henry  VII  unless  you  are  against  Richard  IIL 
You  cannot  be  for  Walsingham  and  Cecil  unless  you  are 
against  Mary  Stuart,  Into  such  a  class  fall  James  II 
md  Marlborough,  You  can  only  excuse  Marlborough 
by  damning  James.  Marlborough's  conduct  to  James 
Was  such  that  it  can  only  be  justified  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  James  was  so  manifest  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race  that  the  ordinary  canons  of  honour  had  to  be  thrown 
overboard  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  wreaking  his 
will  upon  his  unhappy  country. 
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Now  Mr.  Churchill  published  the  first  volume  of  liii 
Marlborough  in  1933.  He  confessed  in  it  with  character- 
istic franbiess  his  purpose,  which  was  to  ^^state  .  .  . 
Marlborough's  claim  to  a  more  just  and  a  more  generom 

{'udgement  from  his  feUow-countrymen"*  than  that  which 
le  had  received  from  such  writers  as  '^Swift,  Pope» 
Thackeray  and  Macaulay^.t  One  of  these  writen^ 
Macaulay,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  baldheadedly 
of  lying.  It  was  his  hope  that  Truth  may  fasten  ''the 
label  Liar  to  his  genteel  coat-tails".t  Macaulav 
and  other  writers  had  gone  astray,  Mr.  Churchill  argued, 
for  the  following  reason.  They  used  as  one  of  their 
main  authorities  a  certain  Life  of  James  11^  printed  fay 
Tames  Stanier  Clarke,  which  they  imaged  to  be 
based  on  the  King's  own  memoirs.  Mr.  Churchill  his 
found  among  the  Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  a  letter 
written  by  Thomas  Innes,  brother  of  Louis  Innes, 
Principal  of  the  Scots  College  in  Paris,  to  James  Edgar 
in  1740,  in  which  Innes  spoke  of  "the  full  life  at  large  of 
the  late  B.  King,  written  by  M.  Dicconson  upon  his 
late  Majesty's  Memoirs,  Letters  and  Papers,  both  before 
and  since  the  Restoration' \§  Ergo,  argues  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  Life  of  James  was  not  based  on  the  King's  own 
memoirs.  Therefore  it  is  historically  valueless  and 
conclusions  derived  from  it  may  be  neglected. 

In  1934  Mr.  Hay  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Winston  Churchill  and  James  11,  in  wiich,  among  other 
things,  he  challenged  the  logic  of  this  argument.  It  did 
not  require  Mr.  Hay's  learning  to  see  that  there  iS  a 
yawning  gap  in  it.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  Life  is 
valueless.  It  only  proves — what  was  not  before  certainly 
known  but  had  been  conjectured — that  **M.  Dicconson" 
had  a  handling  of  the  material  on  its  journey,  so  to 
speak,  from  James  II  to  Macaulay  and  the  Duke's  other 
critics.  If  Mr.  Churchill  can  show  that  **M.  Dicconson" 
was  an  untrustworthy  or  incompetent  person,  he  has 
indeed  proved  his  case.  But,  if  he  carmot  show  this, 
he  has  proved  nothing.  Mr.  Hay,  therefore,  very 
pertinently  asked  what  Mr.  ChurchUl  did  know  about 
"M.  Dicconson".    He  found  in  Mr.  Churchill's  index 

•  p.  8.  t  P.  6.  :  p.  140.  §  p.  363. 
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oitry,  "Dicconson,  Edward,  a  Roman  Catholic 
p,  author  of  the  Life  of  James"  *  and  on  page 
e  is  described  as  a  "Jacobite-Jesuit  scribe".  Now, 
natter  of  fact,  M.  Dicconson  was  neither  Bishop 
Jesuit  nor  was  his  name  Edward.  As  we  can  see 
Gillow's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
lies,  he  was  a  layman  and  his  Christian  name  was 
ro. 

:  it  is  very  much  more  interesting  that  Mr.  Churchill 
i  have  called  Dicconson  a  Bishop,  when  he  thought 
Jesuit,  than  it  is  that  he  should  have  thought  him  a 
when  he  was  a  layman.  The  latter  is  merely  a 
er,  but  the  former  inevitably  causes  us  to  ask,  "Was 
1st  a  shp  of  the  pen,  or  is  Mr.  Churchill  not  aware 
[esuits  do  not  become  Bishops — except  under  the 
rare  circumstances  and  after  dispensation  from 
vows  ?" 

:  point  is,  as  the  reader  will  appreciate,  of  far  more 
1  pedantic  importance.  For  the  Catholic  life  both 
gland  and  of  France  was  at  that  time  unhappily 
lated  by  controversies  in  which  the  Jesuits  played  a 
part— by  the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and 
lists  in  France,  by  the  controversy  between  the 
s  and  the  seculars  in  England.  One  of  the  points 
ue  in  the  English  controversy  was  that  of  the 
atment  of  Bishops  to  the  EngUsh  Catholics.  On 
;ontroversy  Cardinal  Manning  wrote,  "I  am  fully 
iced  that  England  has  been  lost  chiefly  by  privation 
;  Pastoral  office  and  that  privation  was  the  work  of 
Dciety,  which  could  neither  do  the  work  of  Bishops 
/ould  not  let  Bishops  do  their  Qwn,"t 
.  Hay  in  his  Jesuits  arid  the  Popish  Plot  gives 
1 — and  cogent  reason — to  show  that  this  judgement 
irdinal  Manning's  was  a  mistaken  one.  That  I 
■t  for  the  moment  concerned  to  argue.  My  argument 
rely  that,  if  a  man  does  not  know  who  the  Jesuits 
nd  does  not  know  that  Jesuits  do  not  become 
ps,  the  story  of  seventeenth-century  politics  cannot 

the  Torporatc  Action  of  the  Society  of  Jesiis  in  Eiiyland,  quoted 
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be  intelligible  to  him.  He  lacks  the  equipment  ivhich 
would  qualify  him  to  read  such  history,  let  alone  to  write 
it.  It  is,  to  take  an  instance  that  should  appeal  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  as  if  a  man  were  to  discuss  the  strat^ical 
problems  of  our  own  day  without  knowing  whether  the 
Germans  had  an  air-fleet  or  not. 

Was  it  then  just  a  slip  of  the  pen  i  Or  does  14r. 
Churchill  really  not  know  who  the  Jesuits  are  i  There 
is  grave  reason  to  think  that  the  second  supposition  ii 
the  true  one.  On  page  364  Mr.  Churchin  speaks  ol 
^^icconson  and  the  forlorn  group  of  Jacobites  and 
Jesuits  among  whom  he  lived".  For  all  that  we  know 
Dicconson  may  have  been  a  deaf-mute,  ndio  dedicated  hii 
life  to  solitude.  The  ^^oriom  group"  of  his  companions 
is  the  pure  invention  of  Mr.  Qiurchill's  artistic  nature^ 
but  the  evidence  for  it,  if  evidence  it  may  be  called,  is 
derived  from  the  daim  which  is  made  on  page  355  that 
Dicconson  worked  in  the  archives  of  the  ^'ocots  Jesuit 
College  in  Paris".  Of  the  value  of  those  archives  Mr. 
Churchill  has  not,  it  appears,  a  high  opinion.  ^^I  believe," 
he  writes,*  "that  the  Jacobite  records  preserved  in  the 
Scots  Jesuit  College  in  Paris  are  one  of  the  greatest  frauds 
of  history.  They  are  nothing  more  than  the  secret 
service  reports  of  Jacobite  agents  and  spies  in  England. 
It  is  astounding  that  so  many  famous  writers  should  have 
accepted  them  to  traduce  not  merely  Marlborough  but 
the  entire  generation  of  statesmen  and  warriors  of 
William  and  Anne." 

There  is  an  impressive  confidence  about  the  judgement. 
The  uninstructed  reader  is  to  be  excused  if  he  feels  that 
here  indeed  is  "a  Daniel  come  to  judgement" — a  master 
who  has  the  right  to  put  even  masters  in  their  place, 
and  who  speaks  with  assurance  because  he  serves  at  once 
the  cause  of  charity  and  the  cause  of  truth.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  something  of  a  surprise  to  him  to  learn 
that  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  such  a  place  as  **the 
Scots  Jesuit  College  in  Paris",  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  any  "secret  service  reports  of  Jacobite  agents 
and  spies"  were  ever  deposited  in  the  Scots  College  there. 
The  secular  Scots  College  in  Paris  came  to  a  violent  end 
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he  French  Revolution,  A  partjof  its  library  was 
royed,  a  part  dissipated.     But  thefgrealer  part,  over 

00  manuscripts,  was  saved  and  is  ^now  to  be  found 
Blairs    College,    near    Aberdeen.     The    documents, 

at  the  Scots  College,  were  the  Scottish  National 
ives,  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
uscripts  of  the  period  of  James  11  are  almost  entirely 
ate  letters,  written  from  friend  to  friend,  never 
aded  for  publication  and  by  no  stretch  of  language 
►e  described  as  "secret  service  reports".     Nor  is  it 

1  slip  of  the  pen  that  Mr.  Churchill  speaks  of  "the 
:s  Jesuit  College",  for  he  twice  repeats  the  phrase.* 

is  it  an  immaterial  error,  for  at  that  time— a  time 
a  the  Jesuii-Jansenist  controversy  was  at  its  most 
:r — the  College  was  strongly  under  Jansenist  influence. 
rauld  be  much  more  nearly  correct  to  call  it  "the 
;s  anti-Jesuit  College". 
s  it  happens,  these  Blairs  Papers  are  a  quarry  of  the 

importance  for  any  student  who  wishes  to  form  a 
ect  judgement  of  the  relations  between  Marlborough 

James  II.  It  is  very  clear  that,  if  Marlborough 
an  entirely  satisfied  servant  of  James  up  till  the  time 
he  deserted  him,  his  conduct  was  one  of  black 
ness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  he 
already  come  to  disapprove  of  James,  when  James  was 

powerful  and  prosperous,  then  at  least  some  qualifi- 
)n  of  condemnation  is  possible,  Mr,  Churchill, 
ous  to  defend  Marlborough,  therefore  included  a 
Iter  called  the  "Unseen  Rift",  in  which  he  argues  that 
Iborough  and  his  wife  had  already  been  shocked  by 
es'    arbitrary     barbarity    when    they     accompanied 

to  Scotland  in  November  1679,  The  idea  is  taken 
1  Lediard's  Life  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough  even 
1  regarded  James,  Mr.  Churchill  argues,  with  "not 
ely    want    of    sympathy,    but    deep    disapproval" .t 

proof  of  his  contention  he  relies  first  on  the  evidence 
n  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  1744.!  But  it  is 
ly  not  very  cynical  to  say  that  such  evidence  cannot 
.tself  be  conclusive.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  was 
■mously  to  the  Duchess'  interest  to  say  that  James* 

'.  357  and  in  the  Index,  p.  606.  f  F.  177.  J  Pp.  171-1  72, 
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conduct  was  reprehensible  and  shocking  to  her  and  her 
husband.  For  only  thus  could  she  vindicate  her  and  her 
husband's  honour. 

A  person  is  not  necessarily  untruthful  because  what  he 
says  13  to  his  own  interest.  Yet  it  is  natural,  when  he 
does  so,  to  ask  for  confirmation,  if  confirmation  should 
be  possible.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Blairs  Papcn 
contain  not  "the  secret  service  reports",  but  a  lai^ 
number  of  contemporary  private  letters,  bearing  witneis 
to  James'  conduct  and  to  the  i^ression  that  he  made 
in  Scotland  during  this  visit.  Inese  letters  are  parti- 
cularly valuable  in  such  a  matter  because  they  were 
never  intended  by  their  writers,  Charles  Whytford  and 
Andrew  Hay,  to  see  the  light  of  publication.  Mr. 
Hay  quotes  from  them  fuUy,*  and  shows  that  they 

£  resent  a  picture  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which  the 
tuchess  gave,  when  writing  sixty-five  years  after  the 
event.  Mr.  Churchill,  as  the  terms  in  which  he  rejects 
all  data  from  the  Scots  College  proves,  was  unaware 
of  their  existence. 

Apart  from  the  Duchess'  word  Mr.  Churchill  Bnds  his 
evidence  for  the  "Unseen  Rift"  in  "Churchill's  conversa- 
tion with  Barillon,  the  reliance  that  Sunderland  put  on 
him  to  moderate  James,  and  Churchill's  clear  dislike 
of  the  treatment  of  Argyll".t  Of  these  three  instances 
the  first  two  do  not  prove  his  point  at  all.  All  that 
Marlborough  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  Barillon  is  that 
"James  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  himself  in 
Scotland,  if  the  King  his  brother  did  not  support  him 
there."!  To  say  that  of  the  leading  Catholic  in  the  era 
of  Titus  Oates  is  not  necessarily  to  disapprove  of  him. 
Sunderland  is  so  far  from  being  a  witness  to  James' 
misrule  in  Scotland  that  he  wrote  to  Henry  Sidney 
in  March  1680,  "I  will  venture  to  say  the  King's  affain 
(in  Scotland)  are  in  a  better  condition  than  they  have 
been  these  seven  years.  We  apprehended  he  (the  Duke) 
would  have  disordered  them,  but  we  find  quite  the 
contrary."!  I     As    to    the    third    point,    it    is    true    that 

•  Winston  Chiirchilt  and  James  II,  pp.  20-3.S.  f  P.  174. 
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klarlborough,  rightly  or  wrongly,  disapproved  of  Argyll's 
wndemnation  and  that  Mr.  Churchill  writes,  "By  the 
acertions  of  James  he  was  condemned  to  death,""  But 
At.  Churchill  is  in  error.  He  makes  no  reference  to 
Andrew  Lang's  Life  of  Mackenzie  and  to  Lang's  conclu- 
ion  that  "James,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  taken 
10  steps  against  Argyll  either  for  his  Protestantism  or  for 
iny  other  reason" ,t 

"When  prisoners  were  to  be  tortured,"  writes  Mr. 
i^hurchilljt  "accusing  pens  allege  the  Duke  of  York  was 
ilways  at  his  post."  The  truth  is  that  one  "accusing 
)en" — that  of  James'  enemy,  Burnet— has  alleged  that 
le  was  "at  his  post"  on  one  particular  occasion — at  the 
orturing  of  Spreuil.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  sub- 
equent  writers  have  copied  Burnet,  but  a  multitude  of 
learsay  accusers  does  not  constitute  a  multitude  of 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  Burnet  is  the  one  source 
rom  whom  all  other  accusers  derive. §  "Such  ane  extra- 
jrdinary  instance  of  his  [James']  crueltie  and  barbarity," 
vrote  Lockhart,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "could  not 
lave  been  unknown  to  all  the  world  except  the  Bishop." 
Ifet  this  piece  of  gossip,  for  indeed  it  is  nothing  else, 
las  been  ceaselessly  repeated  by  historians.  "Once 
i  statement  gets  into  the  stream  of  history  it  is  apt  to 
\ov/  on  indefinitely,"  truly  writes  Mr.  Churchill  in  one 
slace,  and  in  another,  "Thus  easily  do  chains  of  error 
:rail  link  after  link  through  history." 

Similarly,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  Burnet,  who  was  not 
:here,  that  Mr.  Churchill  recounts||  the  story  of  James 
iaving  himself,  his  priests  and  his  dogs  and  leaving  the 
Jther  passengers  to  drown  at  the  time  of  his  shipwreck 
tn  May  6,  i68z.  The  only  evidence  to  support  Burnet 
s  once  more  the  recollection  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
aorough  given  in  the  year  1744.  "Catholic  and  Tory 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Churchill,  "reject"  the  story  ;  "Pro- 
restants  and  Whigs"  accept  it.  He  is  not  concerned  to 
iecide  between  them  ;  he  is  only  concerned  to  affirm 
:hat  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  story  which 

•  P.  174-  t  Quoted  by  Hay.      Enigma  of  James  II.  p,  30. 
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John  told  Sara  in  the  deepest  secrecy  as  soon  as  he  .  .  . 
arrived  in  Edinbur;^''.  To  say  that  is  ahnost  tantamount 
to  claiming  that  it  was  the  tmth,  since  Marlborough  was 
himself  on  the  boat.  But  Mr.  Churchill  does  not  make 
dear  that,  apart  from  the  Marlborou^  evidence,  the 
'K^tholic  and  Tory"  writers,  who  rdect  the  storv,  are 
Sir  John  Berry,  the  commander  of  the  ship.  Sir  James 
Dick,  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  passenger  on 
board,  and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  whose  father  was  a 
passenger.  (They  were  none  of  them,  incidentally, 
CathoUcs.*)  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  someone  must 
have  made  a  mistake.  The  Duchess  was  ei^ty  yean 
old  bv  1744..  Is  it  so  very  unlikely  that  she  had  come 
to  beUeve  that  she  had  heard  from  her  husband  the  story 
which  she  had  really  picked  up  in  general  gossip  ? 

Mr.  Churchill  is  not  to  be  greatly  blamed  because  he 
has  made  mistakes  or  because  there  are  gaps  in  his  reading. 
His  books  have  been  launched  upon  the  world  with  an 
exaggerated  burst  of  publicity  and  praise,  but  for  that 
newspapers  and  the  publishers — or  rather  the  absurd 
fashions  of  our  age — ^are  to  blame.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Mr.  Churchill  does  not  regard  his  own 
lively  but  amateurish  work  with  a  quite  proper  modesty 
as  the  diversion  of  a  busy  man,  and  he  issues  it  with  a 
very  becoming  expression  of  a  readiness  to  accept  cor- 
rection. "We  await  with  meekness,"  he  writes,t  "every 
correction  or  contradiction  which  the  multiplicate 
knowledge  of  students  and  critics  will  supply."  'TTruth, 
not     triumph"    was     his     object.    Now    Mr.     Ha/s 

J)amphlet  was  issued  five  years  ago,  in  1934.  Its  chal- 
enge,  it  will  be  evident,  is  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
central  position,  for  he  challenges  Mr.  Churchill's 
estimate  of  the  reliability  of  the  data  on  which  he  works. 
I  myself  write  this  article  merely  as  a  pr^is-writer. 
I  am  merely  setting  out  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Hay's  charges. 
I  make  no  claim  to  have  done  the  original  research  on 
these  documents  myself.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hay  has 
himself  made  blunders.  I  pass  no  judgement  on  that. 
I  merely  say,  what  any  man  who  is  able  to  read  is  entitled 
to  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Churchill  expects  any  serious  attention 

*  Winston  Churchill  and  James  II,  p.  44-  t  P-  9- 
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for  his  work,  here  are  charges  which  must  either  be 
refuted  or  admitted,  "It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility" that  Mr.  Churchill  claims  to  write."  Yet 
during  these  five  years  he  has  neither  refuted  nor  admitted 
the  charges.  He  has  merely  ignored  them,  allowing  his 
book  to  continue  to  circulate  and  the  vast  majority  of 
his  readers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hay's  work, 
to  imagine  that  his  sources  are  ummpugned.  In  fact, 
he  has  treated  Mr.  Hay  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that 
for  which  he  so  scathingly  condemns  Macaulay  for 
treating  Paget.  "When  in  the  closing  months  of  his 
hfe  Macaulay  was  challenged  in  his  facts,  in  his  methods 
and  in  his  bias  by  the  briUiant  and  unknown  Paget,  he 
felt  strong  enough  to  treat  the  most  searching  correction 
and  analysis  with  contempt.  Posterity,  he  reflected, 
would  read  what  he  himself  had  written.  His  critics, 
if  he  but  ignored  them,  would  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
may  perhap  be  so.  But  rime  is  a  long  thing,"t  Mr. 
Churchill  has  behaved  precisely  as  Macaulay  behaved, 
without  Macaulay's  considerable  excuse  of  dying, 

Mr.  Hay  has,  therefore,  in  his  new  book,  the  Enigma 
of  James  II,  very  properly  repeated  his  charges  against 
Mr.  Churchill.  There  is  much  interesting  material  in 
that  book,  quite  unconnected  with  Mr,  Churchill,  but 
it  is  this  particular  hare  with  which  I  am  here  concerned. 
He  has  repeated  his  charges  against  Mr.  Churchill  and 
has  added  to  them  two  more,  perhaps  almost  more 
damaging,  I  do  not  linger  over  Mr.  Churchill's  judge- 
ment concerning  the  Bloody  Assizes  that  "the  whole 
episode  was  a  cannibal  outburst  over  which  King  James 
presided  with  spiritual  exaltation".!  To  have  written 
thus  proves  indeed  that  Mr.  Churchill  cannot  have  read 
Mr.  J.  G.  Muddiman's  Bloody  Assizes,  which  an  educated 
man,  who  claims  to  be  a  student  of  that  period,  should 
have  read.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  mad  absurdity  about 
this  particular  example  of  Mr.  Churchill's  rhetoric  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  take  it  seriously.  It  is,  one  feels, 
an  example  of  "art  for  trt's  sake"  where  words  are 
selected  for  their  sound  rather  than  for  their  meaning 
and  where  sense  is  not  seriously  intended. 
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More  grave  are  the  charges  concemmg  Mr.  Churchill's 
account  of  James'  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  flight  from 
London  and  his  evidence  for  Tames'  desire  to  impose  the 
CathoUc  rdigion  upon  aU  t^e  people  of  En^S-the 
latter  verv  evidentlv  a  point  of  most  capital  importance. 

When  James  fled  from  London  in  1688  he  was  cap- 
tured as  an  escaping  Jesuit  and  brought  back  to  Sheemess. 
The  story  of  his  treatment  and  behaviour  was,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  says,  "briefly  and  well  told"*  by  Lord  Ailesbury, 
who  was  a  first-hand  witness  as  it  was  he  who  was  sent 
from  London  to  rescue  the  King  and  bring  him  back  to 
the  capital.  Mr.  Churchill,  professing  to  paraphrase 
Ailesbury's  story,  writes : 

Charged  with  this  task,  he  set  out  by  coach  and  a-horse  to 
retrieve  his  master  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mob  at  Sheemess. 
He  was  haughtily  received  by  the  royal  captive.  His  high  jack- 
boots prevented  him  from  falling  on  his  knees  when  entering  the 

presence,  and  he  could  only  bob  his  knee.  Whereat  James, 
unshaven,  ill-fed,  rounded  up  and  put  in  the  pound  like  an 
errant  bull  by  the  local  townsfolk  and  seamen,  remarked,  "Ha, 
you  were  all  kings  when  I  left  London."  To  this  reception  at 
the  end  of  his  loyal  and  difficult  journey  through  the  turbulent, 
panic-stricken  towns  of  Kent  and  by  roadways  infested  with 
revolt  and  disorder  Ailesbury — so  he  tells  us — used  some  extremely 
plain  language,  to  which  his  sovereign  was  graciously  pleased  to 
hearken.  He  then  proceeded  to  collect  some  victuals,  bake  the 
best  bread  possible  in  the  circumstances  and  ask  the  King  whether 
he  would  not  dine  in  state.  His  Majesty  signified  his  pleasure ; 
the  local  dignitaries  and  some  of  the  populace  were  admitted 
wonder-struck  to  the  miserable  dwelling,  and  the  faithful  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber,  jack-boots  notwithstanding,  managed 
(by  holding  on  to  the  table)  to  serve  him  on  the  knee ;  thus 
restoring  public  confidence  and  decorum.  At  intervals  through- 
out the  day  fragments  of  the  disrupted  royal  household  arrived  in 
Feversham.  The  barber,  with  the  valets  and  clothes,  arrived  in 
the  afternoon ;  the  cooks  a  little  later.  The  Board  of  Green 
Cloth  was  on  the  spot  by  dusk ;  the  royal  saddle-horses  came  in 
during  the  night,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  were  reported  as 
approaching  the  next  morning.  ^  Thus  the  Court  was  recon- 
stituted, though  in  a  somewhat  skeleton  state.  Ailesbury  stayed 
by  his  master  henceforward.  He  arranged  for  a  hundred  troopen 
of  the  Life  Guards  to  be  drawn  up  in  single  file  to  encourage  him 
•  P.  310. 
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ilh  their  acclamations.  He  persuaded  James  to  drive  through 
le  City  of  London,  where  the  people,  perplexed  and  dunib- 
>unded  by  the  awful  event  of  his  flight,  received  him  with 
ilief  and  almost  enthusiasm.* 

Let  us  set  beside  that  the  relevant  passages  from 
tilesbury's  memoirs  : 

In  the  house  there  was  a  pretty  large  hall  before  the  parlour, 
ad  that  was  filled  with  seamen  that  were  there  night  and  day. 
Tie  Deputy  Lieutenants  imagined  that  they  were  the  King's 
iolers,  but  on  my  arrival  they  told  rne  quite  the  contrary.  ,  .  , 
Ite  King  was  seated  in  a  great  chair,  his  hat  on  and  his  beard 
eing  much  grown.  ...  He  rose  up  to  meet  mc  ;  1  bent  my 
nee,  not  being  able  to  kneel  by  reason  of  my  jack-boots.  He 
x)k  me  to  the  window  with  an  air  of  displeasure,  indeed  quite 
antrary  to  what  I  had  expected,  and  said,  "Vou  were  all  Kings 
'hen  I  left  London,"  I  could  not  dissemble  but  spoke  my  mind 
I  these  terms,  "Sir,  I  expected  another  aort  of  welcome  after  the 
reat  dangers  I  ran  last  night  by  repairing  to  you."  "I  know," 
lid  the  King,  "you  meant  well  as  to  your  particular."  I  replied. 
It  is  certainly  so  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  Majesty  that 
our  going  away  without  leaving  a  Commission  of  Regency,  but 
»r  our  care  and  vigilance  the  City  of  London  might  have  been 
1  ashes  ;  but  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  respecting  us,  all  was 
ipt  in  a  calm."  His  countenance  became  more  serene  and  he 
jld  me  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  .  .  .  Dinner  being  ready, 

asked  him  if  he  would  be  served  with  ceremony.  He  said, 
'es,  if  I  could  hold  it  out,  for  fatigued  I  was  very  much.  I  giving 
im  the  wet  napkin  on  the  knees  by  the  help  of  the  arm  of  the 
reat  chair,  I  found  the  people  bore  more  respect.  The  bread 
e  had  eaten  there  was  so  heavy  that  Piatt  was  forced  to  toast 
:  to  render  it  less  heavy,  and  the  wine  he  drank  was  as  bad  in 
roportion.  .  ,  .  During  the  short  time  I  was  at  dinner  the 
ling  went  into  the  Hall  to  take  leave  of  those  faithful  seamen 
lat  had  Iain  there  night  and  day.  "Honest  friends,"  said  the 
Ling,  "you  will  not  know  me  presently."  And  indeed  after  shav- 
ig  and  dressing  and  with  a  good  periwig  he  had  not  the  same 
Duntenancc.  I  asked  those  trusty  sailors  for  what  reason  they 
ad  been  so  diligent.  Their  answer  was,  "My  lord,  that  no  one 
lould  touch  so  much  as  a  hair  of  the  King's  head."  .  .  .  The 
ling  rewarded  well  those  loyal  seamen  that  had  guarded  him  in 
"le  Hall  so  many  days  and  nights,  and  set  out  Saturday  morning 
n  horseback  towards  Rochester.  .  ,  ,  The  Horse  Guards  to  the 
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number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  drawn  up  in  a  tingle 
line,  and,  I  coming  a  little  before  the  King,  the^  bej^ed  of  me  to 
intercede  that  they  might  give  demonitrationi  of  joy  on  the 
King's  arrival  although  as  they  owned  it  was  not  military.  .  .  , 
Tlie  King  gave  way  to  it  .  .  .  and  'tis  not  to  be  ezprened  tbe 
joy  those  faithful  Guards  were  in,  the  tears  for  joy  running 
down  their  faces.  ...  A  fresh  escort  of  Life  Giurdi  of  out 
hundred  and  twenty  relieved  those  that  had  escorted  tbe  King 
from  Sittin^boume,  and  their  expressions  of  joy  were  like  to  tboie 
before  mentioned.  .  .  .  Vast  numbers  of  penona  out  al  the  Gtj 
and  suburbs  came  out  on  horseback,  and  two  eminent  merchants 
came  to  the  coach-side  for  to  beg  of  me  to  bexech  the  King  to 
pats  through  the  City  and  that  he  would  be  •  witncM  of  the 
joyful  acdJunations  of  his  tabjecta.  .  .  .  Hie  l«lwMitft  and 
windows  betides  were  thronged  with  bad  acdunationa  beyond 
iriiatever  was  heard  of.  .  ,  .  The  jc^  waa  to  great  and  gnenl 
that  if  there  had  been  any  foreigners  in  the  streets  and  nibjectt 
to  a  despotic  King  or  Commonwealth  iriioie  subjects  more  fean 
than  loves  their  superiors,  they  would  imagine  that  they  had  all 
been  mad ;  and  this  I  was  an  eye  and  an  car  witness  of.* 

The  reader  will  notice  that : 

(i)  Mr.  Churchill  speaks  of  the  King  as  "captive" 
at  the  time  of  Ailesbury's  arrival,  whereas  Ailesbary 
explicitly  denied  this. 

(2)  Mr.  Churchill  omits  altogether  the  attractive 
story  of  the  seamen's  loyalty  to  James  and  of  James' 
recognition  of  that  loyalty. 

(3)  Ailcsbury  says  that  the  King  was  lodged  in  "a 
pretty  large  hall",  whereas  Mr.  Churchill  says  that  he 
was  lodged  in  a  "miserable  dwelling". 

(4)  From  Mr.  Churchill's  narrative  we  should  get  the 
impression  that  Ailesbury  "arranged"  the  greetings  of 
the  Life  Guards  in  the  sense  of  organizing  a  claque. 
It  is  clear  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  the  Life  Guards 
who  wished  for  leave  to  display  their  spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

(5)  "Relief  and  almost  enthusiasm"  are  tepid  phrases 
wim  which  to  describe  that  of  which  Ailesbury  claims 
to  have  been  the  witness. 

In  short,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Churchill  uses 
towards  his  sources  an  artistic  freedom  that  might  be 

■  Mtmoirs  of  Thomas,  Earl  0/  Ailesbury,  I,  pp.  109-15. 
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proper  in  a  dramatist,  but  is  certainly  most  improper  in  a 
nistorian.  Does  he  show  any  greater  strictness  when 
he  comes  to  the  all-important  question  of  James'  attitude 
towards  religious  toleration  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  about  it  that  the  policy  which 
James  advocated  for  England  was  one  of  general  toleration 
for  all  religious  beliefs.  There  have  been  many  who  have 
argued  that  he  only  advocated  a  general  toleration 
because  through  general  toleration  lay  the  only  hope  of 
obtaining  toleration  for  his  Catholic  co-reUgionists, 
That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  There  is  no  settling  the 
question  why  people  come  to  advocate  what  they 
advocate  or  to  believe  what  they  believe.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  steady  stream  of  writers  throughout 
the  last  250  years  who  have  gone  beyond  the  questioning 
of  James'  motives  to  the  questioning  of  his  intentions. 
His  real  purpose,  ihey  have  argued,  was  not  toleration,  but 
dominance  for  the  Catholics,  The  Catholics  were  to  be 
given  freedom,  in  order  that,  having  obtained  it,  they 
might  use  that  freedom  to  suppress  all  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  them.  In  so  far  as  these  writers  based  their 
case,  as  most  of  them  did,  on  a  general  view  of  the  sort 
of  man  that  James  was,  or  even  on  a  yet  more  general 
view  of  the  sort  of  men  that  Roman  Catholics  are,  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  be  simply  answered,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  a  simple  and  sufficient  answer  to  quote  "quod 
gratis  asseritur  gratis  negatur".  Yet  Mr.  Churchill, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  in  the  class  of  generalizers.  He  claims 
evidence  for  his  accusation.  "To  create  an  England  in 
which  all  men  could  seek  God  as  they  pleased  and 
dwell  in  peace  with  their  fellows  was  indeed  a  noble  aim 
for  a  King,"  writes  Mr.  Churchill.*  "But  it  was  not  the 
aim  of  King  James  II  ;  he  sought  the  conversion  of 
England  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  first  step 
to  that  end  was  to  win  toleration  for  his  Catholic  subjects. 
As  a  makeweight  only,  he  reluctantly  but  resolutely 
extended  his  programme  to  cover  and  enlist  the  Non- 
conformists. 'The  King,'  wrote  Barillon,  *desires 
intensely  (avoit  fort  envie)  that  Catholics  and  Catholics 
alone  should  have  freedom  to  practise  their  rehgion.' " 
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There  is  here,  of  course,  a  false  antithesis.  Doubtless 
the  King  "sought  the  conversion  of  England  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith"  in  the  sense  that  every  sincere 
CathoUc  must  always  pray  for,  and  welcome,  the  con- 
version of  any  of  his  feUow-men.  But,  if  conversion 
was  freely  and  sincerely  accepted,  there  would  be  no 
antithesis  between  an  England  free  and  an  England 
Catholic.  Conversion  would  only  be  at  the  expense  of 
freedom  if  the  unconverted  minority  was  docked  of  its 
rights.  To  prove  that  such  was  James'  intention  Mr, 
Churchill  quotes  the  sentence  from  Barillon,  the  French 
Ambassador.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  understand 
the  context  in  which  that  sentence  appears.  It  appears 
in  a  letter*  written  by  Barillon  to  his  master,  Louis 
XIV,  on  29  April,  1686.  Mr.  Churchill,  it  will  be 
noted,  wrote  of  James'  policy  for  England.  The  letter 
has  nothing  to  do  with  England  at  all.  It  contains  an 
account  of  negotiations  between  James  and  the  Scottish 
lords  concerning  a  religious  settlement  for  Scotland. 
In  Scotland  at  that  time  the  Nonconformist  Covenanters 
were  preaching  openly  a  doctrine  of  rebellion,  and  in 
many  cases  regicide.  James,  therefore,  made  the 
suggestion  that  toleration  might  be  granted  to  the 
Catholics,  who  were  admittedly  loyal,  while  it  was 
denied  to  the  Covenanters,  who  were  admittedly  rebellious. 
*'Z^  rot  d'Angleterre  avait  fort  envie  que  Us  Catholiqius 
eussent  seuls  la  liberte  de  Vexercise  de  lew  religion"  writes 
Barillon.  "Avait  fort  envie'*  means,  "had  a  strong  mind 
to",  not,  as  Mr.  Churchill  thinks,  "desired  inteiisely".t 

Whether  James  was  right  in  his  analysis  of  the  Scottish 
situation  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  words 
which  Mr.  Churchill  allows  the  reader  to  think  apply  to 
England  do,  in  fact,  apply  only  to  Scotland.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  why  a  man  who  was  reluctant  to 
grant  toleration  to  bellicose  Scottish  Covenanters  shotdd 
not  be  sincerely  willing  to  grant  it  to  peaceful  English 
Quakers.  But,  if  Mr.  Churchill  wishes  to  attempt  a 
deduction  how  James  would  have  treated  English 
Quakers  from  how  he  did  treat  Scottish  Covenanters, 
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he  18  entitled  to  do  so.  But  he  should  tell  the  reader 
frankly  that  he  is  drawing  a  deduction.  He  should  not 
allow  him  to  beheve  that  he  has  evidence  of  that  of 
which  he  has  no  evidence.  Press  them  as  far  as  you  will, 
Barillon's  words  do  not  begin  to  prove  what  Mr.  Churchill 
seeks  to  make  them  prove.  Barillon's  evidence  only 
proves  that  James  had  some  doubts  how  far  under 
certain  circumstances  toleration  could  be  extended  to 
certain  sects  of  Scottish  Nonconformists  from  the 
established  rehgion.  As  any  reader  of  Barillon's  letter, 
which  Mr.  Hay  prints  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Enigma  of 
James  II,  can  see  at  once,  the  whole  debate  between 
James  and  the  Scottish  lords  was  solely  concerned 
with  the  question  how  far  religious  toleration  could  be 
extended.  But  Mr.  Churchill  wishes  to  persuade  the 
reader  that  James  was  anxious  to  "convert"  England  to 
Catholicism  in  the  sense  of  attacking  the  liberties  of 
conformists  to  the  estabhshed  Church.  Taken  out  of  its 
context,  Barillon's  claim  that  "Catholics  and  Catholics 
alone  should  have  freedom  to  practise  their  religion" 
might  seem  conclusive  evidence  of  such  an  attack.  Taken 
in  its  context,  the  sentence  clearly  only  means  "CathoUcs 
and  Catholics  alone  among  Scottish  Nonconformists 
to  the  established  religion",  and  contains  no  threat  against 
the  Estabhshed  Church,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England. 
I  repeat  that  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  attempt  a 
portrait  or  estimate  either  of  James  II  or  of  Marlborough. 
Mr.  Hay  in  his  book  has  drawn  his  portrait  of  the  King 
and  others  before  him  have  drawn  other  portraits.  Mr. 
Churchill  draws  his.  Nor  do  I  enter  on  to  the  large  and 
interesting  question  which  Mr.  Hay  has  raised  why 
250  years  have  pursued  poor  James  with  such  unflagging 
prejudice.  I  ask  merely  the  one  particular  question 
whether  Mr.  Churchill  is  supported  by  contemporary 
evidence  when  he  condemns  James  H  as  a  tyrant,  a 
coward,  and  a  humbug,  and  I  answer  that  he  is  not. 

Christopher  Hollis. 
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THE  Church  has  witnessed  three  great  bursts  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise;  great  offensives  against  the  heathen, 
distinct  from  her  unceasing  diurnal  effort.  Each  of 
these  massed  attacks  is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of 
the  Orders,  the  Benedictmes,  Friars  or  Jesuits.  The 
first,  culminating  in  the  welding  of  the  northern  barbar- 
ians into  Christendom,  and  the  last,  producing  no  such 
epoch-maldng  result  but  boasting  such  names  as  St 
Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions,  are  known  to  eveij 
Catholic.  The  second,  which,  viewed  from  a  purety 
human  standpoint,  ended  in  unrelieved  collapse  and 
whose  workers,  in  a  more  universally  apoetcmc  age, 
suffered  and  died  unsung  by  their  bretnren  at  home,  is 
to  the  majority  an  unhiown  chapter.  Even  Catholic 
writers  pass  over  it  in  silence,  or,  at  the  best,  dismiss  it 
with  a  curt  or  casual  reference.  It  viras  a  gallant  attempt, 
courageously  and  faithfully  carried  through.  Beginmng 
in  the  highest  hopes,  it  continued  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  wage  an  increasingly  hopeless 
battle  against  the  forces  of  Islam,  undauntedly  facing 
persecution  and  martyrdom  until  the  curtain  rang  down 
upon  the  final  ruin  of  the  churches  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Ghengiz 
Khan  united  all  the  Mongol  Tartars  under  his  sceptre, 
and  with  this  newly  forged  weapon  of  world  conquest 
swept  like  a  destroying  flame  from  China  to  Poland. 
Over  this  vast  stretch  of  land  fell  the  Pax  Mongolica, 
which,  with  its  terrible  pyramids  of  human  heads  marking 
the  stages  of  conquest,  was  in  reality  a  pax  deserta. 
Nevertheless,  across  its  desolation  the  roads  were  open 
from  Acre  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  Church  was  quick 
to  grasp  the  opportunity.  At  this  point  of  time  it  is 
impossible  to  realize  the  terror,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
that  froze  every  heart  in  Christendom  at  the  mention  of 
these  atrocious,  flat-faced,  yellow-skinned  demons,  so  we 
cannot  hope  to  appreciate  the  heroic  act  of  faith  required 
to  venture  into  their  lair.*     Notwithstanding,  we  find 

*  To  Matthew  Paris  they  appeared  as  "a  detestable  nation  of  Satan  .  .  . 
rather  monsters  than  men",  and  Roger  Bacon  considered  them  the  soldiers 
of  Antichrist. 
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ninican  friars  preaching  in  Pascatir  (the  Volga  Sieppcs) 
225  while  Batu's  gory  milestones  were  yet  fresh,  and 
240  Pope  Gregory  IX  despatched  eight  friars  of  the 
s  Order  to  Armenia.  Fourteen  years  later  Fra 
iruck,  returning  from  Karakorum,  met  the  survivor  of 
vanguard  of  the  missionary  army,  Bernard  of  Cata- 
1,  in  the  half  desolate  city  of  Naxua.  He  had  mas- 
d  the  Tartar  tongue  and  was  still  preaching  through 
mountains  of  Armenia,  the  sole  companion  of  his 
;tion  being  a  German  lay-brother,  whose  language  he 
not  understand.  It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such 
our  and  heroic  fortitude  the  friars  reached  the  ends 
he  vvorld.  By  1292  the  Franciscan  John  of  Monte 
rino  was  preaching  in  far  Cathay,  and  1321  saw  the 
ninican  Jordanus  de  Severac  in  India,  The  enter- 
!  was  equally  shared  by  the  two  Orders,  the  Mifior- 
labouring  for  the  most  part  in  China  and  Central 
,  while  India,  Persia  and  the  Caspian  steppes  formed 
sphere  of  the  Preachers.* 

ra  John  became  Archbishop  of  Khanbaliq,  Metro- 
tan  of  Cathay  and  Patriarch  of  the  East  in  1312,  and 
330  the  Dominican  John  of  Cora  was  consecrated 
ropolitan  Archbishop  of  Soldania  (Persia),  his 
'ince  covering  India,  Central  Asia,  Arabia  and 
ssinia  (Ethiopia).  By  1350  there  were  altogether 
nty-six  dioceses  in  the  two  provinces,  besides  archie- 
Dpal  sees  at  Trebizond  on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea, 
3ro  in  the  Crimea,  St.  Thaddcus  in  Armenia,  and 
i,  the  Kipchak  capital,  on  the  Volga.  The  Minorites 
more  than  thirty  houses  in  the  Kipchak  and  Chagatai 
nates  (Volga  and  Aral  steppes)  alone.  Brilliant  as 
prospect  appeared,  time  was  too  short.  The  flourish- 
Church  of  China  ended  abruptly  when  the  Chinese 
;lled  their  Mongol  overlords  in  1368,  and  with  them 
'foreigners  of  ill-regulated  morals".     With  but  one 

"he  Austin  Friara  were  also  working  in  Armenia  and  Persia  in  the 
le  and  later  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nor  must  mention  be 
ed  of  the  nuns  who,  forerunners  of  the  great  host  o(  devoted  women 
(  mission  field  today,  defied  the  dangers  of  thirteenth -century  travel. 
;  was  a  convent  of  Dominican  nuns  as  far  east  as  Baghdad,  from  one 
om  Fra  Ricold  heard  the  terrible  tale  of  the  massacre  after  the  fall  of 
Undismayed  by  this  awful  experience  of  Moslem  fanaticism  she 
td  the  perils  of  the  thousand-mile  journey  to  Baghdad,  the  capital  of 
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more  generation  of  Mongol  supremacy  how  different 
might  the  story  of  China  have  been  ! 

The  Mongol  Empire  never  recovered  from  this  loss 
of  its  richest  and  most  cultured  province,  and,  although 
Tamerlane  might  galvanize  it  into  temporary  life  and 
renew  for  a  space  the  terror  of  its  name,  it  was  a  dying 
State.  At  his  death  each  local  governor  set  up  as  an 
independent  ruler,  and  the  continent  relapsed  into  the 
chaos  from  which  Ghengiz  Khan  had  so  brutally  dragged 
it.  In  their  heyday  of  empire  the  Mongols'  arrogance 
may  have  been  so  colossal  that  they  considered  them- 
selves the  lords  of  the  world  for  whose  particular  enjoy- 
ment the  earth  had  been  created,  and  boasted  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  announced  their  glories  abroad,  but  they 
were  entirely  free  from  religious  bigotry.  The  source  of 
this,  possibly  negative,  virtue  lay  in  the  amorphous 
character  of  their  own  religion.  They  believed  in  a 
Most  High  God  of  Heaven  and  in  a  lower  earth  god, 
termed  Natigay.  To  the  former  they  prayed  only  for 
health  ;  the  care  of  their  families  and  possessions  was 
confined  to  Natigay.  In  each  home  stood  shapeless  felt 
idols  representing  the  earth  god  and  his  wife,  with, 
generally,  a  few  smaller  puppets  ranged  in  front  of  them 
as  their  children.  At  meal-times  Natigay  was  propitiated 
by  a  portion  of  the  food  being  placed  before  him  and  his 
lips  smeared  with  the  fat.  But  of  regular  creed  or 
religious  ceremonies  the  Mongols  had  no  trace. 

For  many  years  before  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  how- 
ever, this  had  been  changing.  Islam  had  made  a  deter- 
mined and  successful  effort  to  take  her  conquerors  captive, 
while  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  her  missionaries, 
as  Fra  Jordanus  tells  us,  ran  up  and  down  the  whole 
Orient  in  their  endeavour  to  win  all  men  to  their  perfidia. 
The  Eastern  missionary  effort  of  the  Church  had  the 
misfortune  to  coincide  with  the  Eastern  drive  of  Islam, 
and  during  the  whole  period  the  servants  of  the  Cross 
were  forced  to  dispute  the  soul  of  Asia  with  the  followers 
of  the  crescent.  The  destruction  of  the  Cathayan  mission 
was  due  to  a  political  upheaval,  but  in  Persia,  India  and 
on  the  steppes  the  end  came  from  the  intolerance  of 
triumphant  Islam. 
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Another  serious  impediment  to  the  spread  of  the 
Faith  was  the  Nestorian  Church  of  Asia.  Established  as 
an  autonomous  Church  in  Persia  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
followers  of  Nestorius  from  the  Roman  Empire  (a.d. 
489),  this  heresy  bad  sent  its  missionaries  throughout 
Asia  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  Now  strongly 
Established  in  China  and  India  it  would  suffer  no  Christian 
rival.  It  still  professed  to  be  a  Christian  Church,  but 
Fra  John  of  Monte  Corvino  sums  up  its  followers  as 
"bearing  indeed  the  names  of  Christians,  but  deviating 
greatly  from  the  Christian  Faith".  Fra  Rubruck  con- 
demns them  as  "wholly  corrupt  .  .  .  usurers  and  drunk- 
irds  .  .  .  simoniacs,  administering  no  sacrament  without 
a  fee".  The  Dominican  Father  Ricold,  who  perhaps 
understood  them  better  than  any  of  the  missionaries, 
castigates  their  lax  precepts  of  faith  :  "They  say  it 
suffices  for  a  Christian  that  he  makes  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  on  his  forehead,  faces  cast  when  he  prays,  and  eats 
pork."  Drunkenness  they  considered  no  vice,  and  lying 
no  sin.  He  concludes  they  offered  a  standing  defiance  to 
Our  Lord's  law,  "Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life."  That  they  ever  attempted  to  use  their  position  to 
convert  their  Mongol  masters  there  is  no  sign  ;  their 
activity  was  confined  to  obstructing  and  calumniating  the 
Latin  friars.  They  slandered  Monte  Corvino  as  a  spy 
and  an  impostor,  having  him  many  times  cast  into  prison 
on  false  accusations.  Later,  when  owing  to  Imperial 
favour  they  no  longer  dared  to  touch  his  person,  they 
vented  their  rancour  by  demolishing  by  night  those 
portions  of  his  churches  that  had  been  erected  during 
the  day. 

The  Grand  Khan,  "Emperor  of  Emperors".  ruHng  at 
Khanbaliq  (Peking),  retained  the  eastern  half  of  his 
immense  empire — Cathay  and  Manzi  (North  and  South 
China),  Tibet  and  the  Mongolian  homeland — under  his 
personal  control.  The  rest  was  divided  into  three 
khanates,  over  which  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
were  placed  as  vassal  kings  ;  the  llkhanate,  comprising 
Persia,  Armenia  and  Turkestan  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  the 
Kipchak  Khanate  extending  from  the  Polish  frontier  to 
the  Aral  Sea,  and  the  Chagatai  Khanate  across  Central 
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Asia,  filling  the  space  between  the  Kipchak  and  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Grand  Khan.  Outside  the  Mongol  dominions 
there  remained  only  the  East  Indian  Islands,  the  declining 
empire  of  the  Delhi  Sultans  in  India,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes. 

In  February  1306  Fra  John  wrote  home  from  Khan- 
baliq  to  say  he  had  received  ambassadors  from  Ethiopia 
asking  him  to  visit  their  country  himself  or  to  send  other 
teachers,  for  they  had  been  without  Christian  instructors 
since  the  days  of  St.  Matthew.  From  the  reference  to 
St.  Matthew,  Nubia  seems  to  have  been  the  "Ethiopia" 
from  which  the  embassy  came,  and  it  was  doubtless  in 
response  to  this  appeal  that,  in  1316,  eight  Dominicans, 
eluding  the  watchfulness  of  the  Mamelukes,  penetrated 
not  only  to  Nubia  but  on  into  Abyssinia,  the  realm  of  the 
real  Prester  John.  They  found  Nubia  in  the  last  stage 
of  its  lapse  to  Islam,  and  were  too  late  to  do  much  to  turn 
the  tide,  Abyssinia,  which  had  sturdily  clung  to  its 
distorted  Christianity  amid  the  Moslem  flood,  gave  ample 
compensation  for  the  defection  of  its  neighbour.  So 
thriving  a  Church  did  the  Dominicans  found  there  that  a 
few  years  later  Bartholomew  of  Tivoli  was  sent  out  as 
Bishop  of  Dongola,  Among  the  noble  converts  were 
several  members  of  the  royal  family,  one  of  whom  was 
clothed  with  the  Dominican  habit  in  the  house  of 
Alleluia  built  by  Bishop  Bartholomew. 

John  of  Monte  Corvino,  travelling  to  Cathay  by  the 
sea  route,  spent  over  a  year  in  India  on  his  way.  Thirty 
years  passed  before  the  mission  he  inaugurated  there  was 
reopened  by  the  Dominican  Jordanus  de  Severac,  in  1321. 
With  Jordanus  came  Fra  Thomas  of  Tolentino  and  two 
other  Franciscan  fathers,  and  a  lay  brother.  Driven  from 
their  course  by  adverse  winds  they  reached  land  at  Thana, 
in  Salsette  Island,  near  Bombay.  While  the  Franciscans 
lay  here  secretly  awaiting  a  ship  to  continue  their  voyage, 
Jordanus  went  to  visit  the  community  of  St.  Thomas's 
Christians  at  Supera  (near  Surat).  In  his  absence  the 
Christian  in  whose  house  the  friars  were  hiding  adminis- 
tered a  beating  to  his  wife,  who  complained  to  the  Cadi, 
citing  the  "Franks"  as  witnesses.  The  Cadi  inveigled  them 
into  a  religious  argument,  which  concluded  by  his  order- 
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ing  them  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  God's  prophet. 
On  their  refusal  he  had  a  large  fire  kindled  in  the  market- 
place, into  which  Fra  James  of  Padua  was  flung  first,  his 
brethren  kneeUng  beside  and  praying.  Fra  James,  how- 
ever, remained  miraculously  unhurt  amid  the  flames, 
whereupon  the  Cadi,  not  to  be  baulked,  had  him  and  his 
companions  slain  with  the  sword,* 

Father  Jordanus  gathered  up  their  relics  to  bury  them 
It  Supcra,  and  manfully  proceeded  to  the  conversion  of 
the  sub-continent  singlehanded.  He  travelled  down  the 
Coromandel  Coast  to  Travancore,  where  he  selected 
Kulam  (Quilon)  as  his  centre.  We  possess  two  letters, 
dated  1321  and  1323,  that  he  addressed  to  the  friars  of 
Armenia,  with  whom  he  had  previously  worked,  and  a 
book  of  Wonders  of  the  East,  which  he  probably  wrote 
about  1330  during  his  visit  to  Europe.  From  these  we 
learn  many  details  of  his  work,  his  successes  and  his 
troubles.  In  spite  of  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  who 
would  one  day  Usten  to  him  gladly  and  the  next  reject 
him,  he  claims  the  joy  of  some  hundreds  of  converts. 
These  he  held  in  high  esteem,  and  asserted  that  were 
there  but  two  hundred  good  friars  available  for  the 
mission  not  a  year  would  pass  without  at  least  ten 
thousand  conversions.  Other  missionaries,  Franciscans 
as  well  as  Dominicans,  joined  him  after  1324,  but  their 
numbers  were  far  too  few  for  the  vast  field  they  had  to 
cover.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  principal  opposition 
came  from  the  enmity  of  the  Moslems. 

"  'Tis  grief  and  pain",  laments  Fra  Jordanus  in  his 
Mirabilia,  "to  hear  how  the  sects  of  the  heathen  be  day 
by  day  perverted  by  the  preachers  of  the  perfidious  and 
accursed  Saracens.  For  these  preachers  run  about,  just 
as  we  do,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  over  the  whole 
Orient,  striving  to  turn  all  men  to  their  own  miscreance." 
Besides  the  four  Franciscans  martyred  at  Thana  he 
mentions  five  Dominicans  known  to  him  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Moslems.  He  himself  had  been  four  times 
cast  into  prison  by  them,  tortured,  scourged  and  stoned 

•  Fra  Thomas  of  Tolentino  was  caiioniied  by  Pope  Pius  VII  in  1809  ;  his 
ihree  companions  are  not  thus  olTicially  honoured  by  the  Church,  but  from 
:ime  immemorial  they  have  been  given  the  title  of  Blessed. 
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times  innumerabk,  and,  on  one  occasion,  stripped  of  the 
habit  of  his  Holy  Order,  forced  to  go  about  in  his  shirt, 
^^like  some  good-for-nothing  vagabond''.  Beset  bjr 
huneer  and  tUrst,  heat  and  cold,  racked  with  pains  in 
his  body  and  limbs,  handicapped  by  extreme  poverty, 
he  still  toiled  stoutly  on,  ever  noping  that  he  might  be 

1'udged  worthy  to  end  his  life  as  a  martyr  for  the  FaitL 
ordanus  apparently  returned  to  Europe  about  1328,  in 
which  year  he  was  consecrated  Bishopof  Kulam,  and  was 
appointed  two  years  later,  with  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Samarkand,  to  carry  the  Pallium  to  the  newly  created 
Metropolitan  of  Persia.  Of  his  later  life  and  work— 
whether  he  won  the  martyr's  crown  he  so  greatly  coveted 
or  whether  he  ever  reached  his  Indian  see — we  are  un* 
fortunately  entirely  in  the  dark. 

The  Persian  mission,  as  already  mentioned,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  be  established.  Islam  had  had  its  head  and 
centre  at  Baghdad  before  Hulagu's  conquest  in  1258, 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  vigorously  in  the  Ilkhanate, 
attracting  the  Mongols  in  large  numbers.  Persistent,  if 
petty,  persecution  was  the  lot  of  the  Christians  until  the 
accession  of  Arghon  as  Ilkhan  in  1284  promised  to  lift  the 
clouds.  This  prince  was  definitely  favourable  to  the 
missionaries,  and  they  succeeded  in  winning  two  of  his 
queens  and  his  son  Oljaitu,  who  was  baptised  Nicolas. 
His  reign,  however,  only  lasted  seven  years,  and  under  his 
brothers,  who  succeeded  him  in  turn,  the  Moslem  cadis 
regained  their  position  at  Court.  As  a  consequence 
progress  was  arrested,  the  few  fresh  conversions  by  no 
means  balancing  the  losses  from  apostacy. 

There  is  an  excellent  picture  of  Persia  in  those  sad  days 
when  the  friars  were  struggling  valiantly  to  stem  the  drift 
in  the  Letters  and  Itinerary  of  Father  Ricold  of  Monte 
Croce,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Persia  and  Syria.  These  Epistolae  ad  Ecclesiam 
Triumphantem  are  not  letters  to  any  earthly  correspondent 
but,  as  their  title  suggests,  rather  in  the  nature  of  con- 
fidences to  the  Saints  in  Glory.  They  consist  of  re- 
flexions, prayers  and  lamentations ;  the  anguished  out- 
pourings of  an  ardent  apostle  baffled  by  the  levity  of  a 
people  fast  rejecting  all  trace  of  Christian  influence. 
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Ricold  gives  a  description  of  the  different  tribes  he  met 
on  the  great  highway  from  Lajazzo  (Mopsuestia  in 
Cilicia)  to  Tabriz  and  Baghdad.  On  the  north  of  the 
Taurus  Mountains  he  encountered  the  Turcomans, 
homines  bestiales,  dwelling  in  filth  underground  like  moles, 
among  whom  he  preached  for  several  months.  The 
Mongols  who,  with  their  broad  faces,  little  eyes  and  sparse 
beards,  appeared  to  him  like  withered  old  monkeys,  he 
denounces  for  their  unclean  habits,  drunkenness  and 
adroitness  in  thieving.  Beyond  Armenia  he  met  the 
Kurds,  an  exceedingly  maHcious  and  ferocious  race  living 
like  goats  on  precipitous  hills,  whom  the  Mongols,  con- 
querors of  all  the  East,  had  been  unable  to  overcome. 
At  Baghdad  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  fathers  already  established  there,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  disputation  with  the  Nestorians.  Mar 
Yaballaha  III,  the  Catholicus,  was  utterly  confounded 
and  renounced  his  heresy,  was  reconciled  to  the  Church 
and  allowed  the  friars  the  use  of  his  cathedral  and 
churches  (1288). 

His  Visitor  General,  the  Rabban  Bar  Sauma,  was  sent 
with  the  glad  news  to  Rome,  where  it  raised  the  liveliest 
hopes  for  the  future  conversion  of  Asia.  Bar  Sauma 
was  received  with  every  honour  by  Pope  Nicolas  IV,  and 
loaded  with  gifts  on  his  departure.  He  was  presented 
with  a  portable  church  for  use  when  travelling  with  the 
Mongols,  while  the  Catholicus  was  sent  many  fine 
vestments  and  a  richly  jewelled  golden  tiara.  He  also 
carried  a  Bull  appointing  Mar  Yaballaha  Patriarch  in  the 
East,  to  which  an  exposition  of  the  CathoHc  Faith  was 
added  for  his  guidance.  But  before  his  return  reaction 
had  set  in.  The  Nestorian  clergy  and  bishops  had  no 
intention  of  relinquishing  their  easy  creed  for  the  dogmas 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  whatever  the  Patriarch 
might  wish.  They  denounced  the  Union  and  forced  Mar 
Yaballaha  to  repudiate  it  ;  the  Latins  were  cast  out  and 
the  churches  cleansed  from  the  "Roman  pollution"  by  a 
thorough  scrubbing  with  rose-water."  The  papal  gifts, 
however,  were  retained.     Bar  Sauma  set  up  his  church 
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beside  King  Arghon's  palace,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  relics  of  forty  martyrs  with  which  to  glorify  it.  Mar 
Yaballaha  Itept  the  tiara  for  use  on  festal  days  until,  some 
ten  years  later,  it  was  looted  by  the  Moslems  who  saclced 
his  cathedral. 

Father  Ricold  recurs  time  and  again  to  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  Moslems,  and  from  his  personal  experience 
hardly  dares  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
mission.  He  had  seen  churches  profaned  and  destroyed, 
some  being  converted  into  mosques  or  Koran  schools, 
others  into  stables ;  images  of  Christ  and  Our  Lady 
hacked  and  mutilated  by  Moslem  hate ;  church  orna- 
ments and  vestments,  many  of  them  stained  vnih  the 
blood  of  their  last  wearers,  put  up  for  sale  in  the  bazaars 
and  crucifixes  fastened  to  horses'  tails  and  dragged  in 
derision  through  a  spitting  mob.  If  such  conditions 
obtained  under  ilkhans  neutral  towards  Christianity  and 
even  under  Arghon  himself  (most  of  Richold's  apostolate 
falls  in  his  reign),  they  must  have  become  ten  times  worse 
when  the  pendulum  swung  finally  in  the  direction  of 
Islam.  But  it  was  the  accession  of  Nicolas,  Arghon's  sou, 
that  struck  the  death-knell  of  the  Persian  mission.  This 
prince,  from  whose  rule  high  hopes  had  been  entertained, 
proved  a  second  Julian.  He  abjured  his  Christianity, 
embraced  Islam,  and  maintained  a  persistent  harrying  of 
his  former  co-religionists. 

Similar  success  and  disaster  were  attending  the 
Franciscans  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  In  1306 
the  superiors  of  his  Order  were  rejoiced  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Fra  John  of  Monte  Corvino.  He  had  reached 
Cathay  in  1293  and  for  twelve  years  had  laboured  alone, 
thinking  himself  forgotten  by  his  Order,  who,  on  their 
side,  thought  he  was  dead.  The  Emperor,  KubiLu 
Khan,  had  received  him  well,  but  was  too  old  an  idolater 
to  heed  his  words.  One  of  his  first  converts  had  beai 
the  Nestorian  Prince  George,  "of  the  family  of  the  great 
Prester  John  of  India",  who  had  built  a  fine  church  in  his 
capital.  Fra  John  had  built  one  himself  in  Khanbaliq, 
and  was  completing  a  second.  He  had  translated  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Psalter  into  Uigur,  the  Tartar 
tongue,  and  estimated  his  baptisms  at  six  thousand.     He 
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had  bought  forty  boys  whom  he  had  baptised  and  taught 
Latin,  and  who  chanted  Office  in  one  church  while  he 
was  serving  the  other.  The  Grand  Khan  delighted  in 
their  singing  and  frequently  requested  Fra  John  to  take 
them  to  sing  before  him.  He  concluded  by  begging 
earnestly  for  assistance  to  be  sent. 

Pope  Clement  at  once  sent  out  seven  Franciscans  as 
bishop-suilragans  to  Monte  Corvino,  whom  they  were 
to  consecrate  Archbishop,  with  Patriarchal  powers  over 
the  whole  East.  The  journey  was  long  and  perilous,  and 
it  was  not  until  five  years  later  that  the  three  surviving 
bishops,  plundered  of  everything,  even  tunics  and  cassocks, 
reached  Khanbaliq.  A  new  mission  was  begun  in 
Southern  China,  with  its  bishopric  at  Zayton  (Amoy). 
The  future  of  this  well-established  Church  seemed 
assured  when  in  1310  the  Emperor,  Khaisan  Kulak  Khan, 
was  baptised  in  the  name  of  John.  So  beloved  was 
Archbishop  John  in  his  later  years  that  when  he  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty  multitudes  of  heathen  vied  with 
the  Christians  at  his  funeral  in  snatching  portions  of  his 
habit  as  relics. 

John  of  Monte  Corvino  was  indeed  the  Apostle  of 
China,  a  land  to  which,  as  he  himself  says,  "there  never 
came  Apostle  nor  disciple  of  the  Apostles",  and  he  left 
the  Church  he  founded  with  the  rosiest  prospect  before 
it.  The  Court  was  well  disposed  and  supported  the 
missionaries  with  a  yearly  grant.  They  were  allowed  to 
preach  freely,  even  in  the  Buddhist  temples,  and,  since 
Monte  Corvino  had  overcome  the  hostility  of  the  Nes- 
torians  in  his  first  years,  there  was  no  one  to  obstruct 
their  progress.  For  here  alone,  in  all  Asia,  the  inveterate 
and  ubiquitous  enemy,  Islam,  had  no  power.  In  the 
other  khanates  it  was  at  home,  the  religion  of  the  land 
before  the  advent  of  the  Mongols,  and  so  possessed 
unlimited  resources.  In  Cathay  it  was  a  missionary 
cult,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  Church.  Cross 
and  crescent  were  here  matched  against  each  other  in  a 
fairer  field  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Nor  was  the  result 
in  doubt  ;  there  was  maturing  in  Cathay  an  empire's 
conversion,  comparable  only  to  that  of  Rome.  Had 
the  Chinese  revolt  been  delayed  another  hundred  years, 
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allowing  the  necessary  time  for  establishing  a  native 
clergy,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  would  have  been 
assured.  But  seventy-five  years  after  Monte  Corvino 
first  landed  in  China  the  friars  were  expelled,  and  the 
"purified"  China  withdrew  into  her  shell.  All  inter- 
course with  the  Christian  West  ceased  and  the.  Church 
died  of  sacerdotal  starvation,  so  that  when  the  Jesuits 
reached  the  shores  two  hundred  years  later  they  had 
to  recommence  ihe  mission  from  the  b^inniuR.  The 
Moslem  fury  encountered  by  Jordaniis  m  India  and 
Ricold  in  Persia  seems  to  have  raged  most  furiously  in  the 
Chagatai  and  Kipchak  khanates.  In  1314  Fra  Antony 
of  Milan  and  three  other  friars  were  ttaityicd  in  tlu: 
Kipchak ;  eight  years  later  the  mob  massacred  the 
Christians  at  Sudak  in  the  same  khanate;  in  1334  an 
English  brother,  William,  fell  a  victim  at  Salnus  in 
Chagatai,  and  Stephen  of  Hungary  at  Sarai.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  local  disturbances  were  connived 
at  by  the  pro-Moslem  Khans  and  their  govemois, 
although  the  strong  hand  of  the  Grand  Khan  as  yet 
restrained  official  and  open  persecution. 

Better  times  seemed  dawning  on  the  Middle  Steppes 
when,  about  1340,  Yesun  Timur,  the  Chagatai  Khan, 
who  had  been  cured  of  a  cancer,  "more  by  prayer  than  by 
physic",  by  Fra  Francis  of  Alessandria,  embraced 
Christianity.  The  favour  he  showed  the  friars  stirred 
the  wrath  of  the  Moslems,  who  contrived  his  death  by 
poison.  His  throne  was  seized  by  Ali  Sultan,  the  in- 
stigator of  the  plot,  "a  villain  of  a  falconer,  a  Saracen  of 
the  blood  royaP'  (i.e.  a  Moslem,  descendant  of  Ghengis 
Khan).  The  Christian  converts  were  ordered  to  recant, 
and  the  choice  of  Islam  or  death  offered  the  missionaries. 
Bound  all  to  one  rope  they  were  dragged  through  the 
infuriated  mob,  who  slashed  and  stabbed  until  they  fell 
under  the  blows.  The  whole  of  the  mission  staff  at 
Almaliq,  the  Chagatai  capital — the  Bishop,  Richard  of 
Burgundy,  Fathers  Francis,  Raymund  and  Pascal, 
Brothers  Peter  and  Laurence,  and  John  of  India,  a  black 
convert  Tertiary — shared  this  martrydom. 

Undeterred  by  this  holocaust  fresh  friars  rebuilt  the 
ruined  churches  within  two  years.     "It  was  a  brave  enter- 
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prise,  this  Asian  mission,"  writes  Professor  Beazley,  "and 
a  brave  countenance  was  kept  up  from  first  to  last."* 
But  nothing  could  now  stay  the  march  of  Islam,  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  day  when  it  would  triumphantly 
sweep  Christianity  out  of  Asia.  The  end  came  first  in 
the  Chagatai  khanate.  Shortly  before  the  Chinese 
revolution  the  mid-Asian  Khan,  braving  the  possible 
wrath  of  his  overlord,  whom  he  knew  had  his  hands  full 
with  the  unrest  nearer  home,  decreed  the  destruction  of 
the  mission  in  his  domains.  Again  the  Bishop,  James, 
titular  Archbishop  of  Zayton,  and  all  his  companions  in 
Almaliq  met  martyrs'  deaths,  while  the  friars  preaching 
in  the  khanate  were  hunted  out  or  slain.  The  churches 
and  convents  were  demolished  and  the  entry  of  fresh 
missionaries  forbidden.  This  was  in  1362,  and  under  the 
influence  of  Tamerlane  (1369-1405),  a  bigoted  Moslem 
of  Chagatai  lineage,  the  other  khanates  acted  similarly. 
The  welter  of  anarchy  that  followed  his  death,  when  every 
petty  chieftain  set  himself  up  as  khan  of  his  own  square 
mile,  extinguished  any  hope  of  revival. 

Not  that  the  Church  gave  up  without  a  struggle.  In 
1370  William  de  Prato  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Khanbaliq,  and  started  with  sixteen  Minorites  in  an 
attempt  to  win  through  to  Cathay.  Nothing  further 
was  heard  of  him  or  his  party,  and  the  same  darkness 
enshrouds  the  fate  of  Francis  de  Podio,  who  was  appointed 
Apostolic  Legate  to  Northern  Tartary  the  following  year. 
The  North  Persian  mission  was  one  of  the  last  to  endure. 
In  1 392  Pope  Boniface  IX,  at  the  request  of  the  Franciscan 
Roger  of  England,  sent  twenty-four  friars  to  his  assistance 
to  minister  to  the  ten  thousand  converts  in  the  "Caspian 
Mountains",  Thus  ended,  apparently,  in  total  failure  and 
disaster,  the  gallant  missionary  effort  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  The  names  of  six  bishops  and  over  fifty  priests  and 
lay  brothers  are  on  its  roll  of  martyrs,  and  to  them  must  be 
added  those  of  the  innumerable  souls  whose  witness, 
in  those  vast  spaces,  is  known  to  their  Master  alone. 
Surely  such  a  glorious  chapter  of  the  Church's  history 
deserves  wider  recognition  and  appreciation. 

J.  C.  Marsh-Ewards. 

•  Datim  of  Modem  Geography,  C.  R.  Beazley,  1906.     Vol.  HI,  cli,   1. 
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The  Romanesque  Architecture  of  the  Order  of  Cluny.      By  Joan 
Evam,  D.Lilt.,  D.Lit.,  F.S.A.    (Cambridge  University  Press. 

CoENOBiTiSM,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  originated  in  the 
East  and  was  the  iinal  stage  in  that  life  of  consecration  of  which 
St.  John  Baptist  was  the  Erst  eiample.  Its  founder  was  St. 
Pachomius,  Abbot  of  Tabennisi  in  the  TTiebaid,  who  had  serred 
in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Constantinc  in  the  early  fourth  century, 
and  under  whom  its  constitution  was  highly  systematized  though 
far  from  static.  The  first  stage  had  been  eremitic,  the  life  of 
solitaries.  An  intermediate  stage  followed  when  these  solitaries 
congregated  into  groups,  each  living  in  his  own  hut ;  the  life  was 
lemi -eremitic,  the  coenobitic  element  being  represented  by  the 
headship  of  one  solitary  freely  chosen  from  among  his  fellows. 
Such  was  the  life  of  the  solitaries  who  gathered  round  St.  Anthony 
the  Great  at  Pispir  in  Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
Something  analogous  to  this  development  from  eremitisra  to 
coenobitism  may  be  recognized  in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia  ;  and  semi-eremitism  still  preraiU  among  the  Cartliustaiu. 

To  each  stage  was  adapted  its  own  nrnctnral  setting.  When 
coenobitism  arose  there  would  probably  have  come  first  the 
dwelling  of  the  coenobites,  then  the  church  and  other  dwellings 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  community.  On  the  movement  spreading 
westward  its  structures  became  more  solid,  and  were  frequently 
fortified  against  such  invaders  as  the  Saracens.  After  the  icono- 
clastic edicts  of  Leo  III  the  Isaurian,  Emperor  of  the  East  in  the 
eighth  century,  there  followed  a  certain  migration  of  craftsmen 
westward,  and  with  them  came  Byzantine  influence  and  a 
stimulus  to  architecture  generally. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  initiated 
his  monastic  campaign,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  building 
of  religious  houses  over  a  wide  area  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own 
birthplace,  notably  the  great  church  of  Aniane,  probably  b^un 
in  782  and  finished  in  787,  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  which 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Ouniac  churches  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelth  centuries. 

Dr.  Joan  Evans  has  given  us  a  learned  and  most  beautiful 
book,  the  product  of  indefatigable  and  exhaustive  research, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  Cluniac  architecture  and  telling  us 
all  that  is  to  be  known  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  At  the 
outset  she  refers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were,  in  the 
centuries  with  which  we  are  concerned,  such  people  as  "rooines 
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imentiers",  that  is  to  say,  monks  who  were  themselves  the  builders 
if  their  respective  houses,  a  question  which  Dr.  Evans  seems, 
rith  Dr.  CoultOD,  to  answer  in  the  negative  (p.  3).  St.  William 
if  Dijon,  William  of  Volpiano,  was  in  his  day  a  great  monastic 
former ;  with  him  almost  invariably  reform  meant  rebuilding, 
n  the  year  989,  at  the  instigation  of  Bruno  de  Rouci,  forty- 
linth  bishop  of  Langres,  St,  Majolus  sent  twelve  Cluniac  monks 
mder  the  dulce  imperium  of  St.  William  practically  to  recreate 
he  religious  life  at  St.  B^nigne-de-Dijon.  The  structure,  any 
crious  work  upon  which  was  deferred  for  some  years,  was  in 
nch  a  condition  that  when  the  artifices  caementarii  began  to 
ouch  the  basilica  part  of  it  collapsed  {Vita  S.  Guiil.  Divion., 
CV.  Cf.  Chomton,  Hist,  de  Vtglxse  S.  Ben.-de-Dijon,  p.  94). 
rhese  artifices  and  others  had  many  of  them  been  enhsted  by 
it.  William  during  his  visits  to  places  like  Rome  and  Ravenna 
luring  the  year  996 ;  but  amongst  them  was  a  cciti'in  juvenculus 
ly  name  Hunaldus,  who  had  been  with  St.  William  a  monk  of 
it.  B^nigne  since  990,  and  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  building  of 
he  rotunda.  This  monk  is  described  as  solertii  ingenii  and  so  far 
uccessful  in  his  work  that  pene  tolutn  quidquxd  Juit  ornamentorum 
n  hac  basilica,  ejus  studio  est  aggregatum  (Chron.  S.  Benign., 
p.  P.L.  CXLI,  860  et  seq.).  Of  course  this  does  not  prove  that 
le  was  a  "moine  cimentier",  but  it  does  suggest  a  certain  skilled 
mowledge  of  decorative  architecture.  So  far  as  the  Cistercians 
re  concerned,  the  rebuilding  at  Clairvaui  begun  in  1136  involved 
iR  a  large  scale  the  services  of  artifices  conducii,  including 
aementarii,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  sons  of  St. 
Jernard  sat  still  and  looked  on  {Vita  Prima,  II,  v.  29  et  seq.).  As 
o  whether  there  was  a  distinctively  Cluniac  style  of  Romanesque, 
ve  are  reminded  of  M.  fimile  Male's  remark  that  we  find  "sur 
out  plane  Pombre  de  Ciuny"  (p.  4),  and  the  contrast  between 
*aray-le-Monial,  for  example,  and  the  Norman  buildings  with 
vhich  the  Englishman  is  familiar,  is  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
lelicacy  and  elaboration  which  characterized  the  churches  of  the 
)rder  (p.  13),  A  list  of  Cluniac  priories  is  supplied  in  Appendix  A, 
lerived  from  the  Bibliotheca  Cluniaeensii  of  Marrier  and  Duchesne 
cols.  1705  et  seq.).  A  considerable  number  of  them,  especially 
n  the  province  of  France,  had  only  one  monk  besides  the  prior, 
or  example,  the  three  dependencies  of  St.  Martin-des-Champs 
n  England,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Barnstaple,  St.  James  of 
ixeter  and  St.  Clare  of  Carmarthen.  The  number  of  priories 
n  the  early  Middle  Ages  amounted  to  something  like  1450  ;  of 
hese  a  little  over  1 300  were  in  what  is  now  France,  or  in  bordering 
.istricTs  of  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Baden,  of  which  all  but 
fty-six  have  been  identified  (p.  7). 
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In  addition  to  more  than  200  plates  and  seven  maps  there  are 
illustrations  in  the  text — some  of  them  reproductions  of  old 
prints — which  are  ertremcly  valuable,  especially  the  reconstructed 
plans  of  Clunj'  made  by  Professor  K,  J.  Conant,  who  has  for  some 
years  been  working  there,  studying  the  site  and  the  buildings 
for  the  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America  (pp.  63, 68  et  seq.,  85  tt  seq., 
92,  96,  loi  tt  seq.,  126,  130),  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  alist 
of  the  parish  churches  belonging  to  the  Order,  based  in  the  main 
upon  the  Bibliotheca  Cluniaceniii.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  1 
large  number  of  those  died  by  Marrier  and  Duchesne  still  remain 
to  be  identified,  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Nevcrs,  as  also  a 
certain  number  of  abbeys,  priories  and  decanatus. 

A  feature  at  Cluny  was  the  descent  to  the  nave  from  the  West, 
something  like  twenty-two  steps  to  the  Baraban  Towers  and 
eighteen  more  to  the  floor.  Similar  descents,  though  lesser,  are 
found  elsewhere,  for  example,  at  St.  Lazare-d'Avalon  (Yonne). 
In  other  places  we  find  an  ascent  to  the  East,  more  or  less  gradual 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  (p.  51).  In  either  case  the 
impression  left  is  that  rather  of  an  architectural  opportunity 
taken  than  of  a  fundamental  difficuhy  overcome  ;  the  result  is 
more  interesting  for  not  being  built  upon  a  plane.  To  realize  all 
this  one  wants  to  survey  the  scene  at  Cluny  from  the  donble 
gateway  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  abbatial  palace 
of  Jean  de  Bourbon,  represented  by  Albert  Lenoir  in  his  Arcbi- 
Ucturt  Monattiqut  (I,  No.  45).  The  effect  produced  cannot  have 
been  less  impressive  of  its  kind  in  a  case  in  which  the  ascent  01 
descent  was  maintained  in  the  interior  of  the  church  as  at  Jailly 
(Niivre).  Another  feature  was  the  narthex  or  galilee,  tlu>n^ 
this  may  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Cluniac  churches,  as  io  the 
massive  Benedictine  abbey-church  of  Toumus.  It  probably 
came  originally  from  the  East,  and  after  reaching  Italy  developed 
generally,  serving  conveniently  the  needs  of  lay-folk  and  pilgrinu 
(p.  77).  At  Quny  in  1 144  one  might  have  seen  in  choir  so  many 
as  460  monks,  a  growth  from  70  in  1042,  which  would  account 
for  a  development  both  of  the  apse  and  of  the  crausie,  an  experi- 
ence not  uncommon  elsewhere  (p.  52).  The  tref oiled  apse 
existed,  for  example,  at  Lewes,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
prerailed  generally.  This  b  something  distinct  from  an  apse 
with  an  ambnlatory  and  radiating  apsidal  chapels,  as  illustrated 
by  Figure  13b,  which  shows  St.  Hugh's  basilica  in  its  complete 
state,  as  dedicated  by  Iimocent  II  in  1131.  It  had  a  nave  of 
eleven  bays,  doable  aisles  and  donble  crossings ;  the  five  apsidal 
chapels  radiating  from  the  great  apse  were  served  by  an  ambula- 
tory. The  interior  measurement  of  the  luve  ttsdf  was  260  feet 
in  length  and  about  itS  feet  in  breadth ;  the  total  length  fiom 
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tbe  West  door  to  the  apse  was  just  over  415  feet.  And  this  stood 
practically  in  all  its  glory  until  16  July,  1798  ;  by  the  year  181 1 
all  but  one  arm  of  the  transept  had  disappeared !  In  1850 
M.  Ochier — whose  memory  is  honourably  preserved  by  the  Muse^ 
Ochier — who  had  seen  most  of  it  intact,  was  still  alive,  and 
spoke  of  "ces  gUires  passers  dont  j'ai  pu  encore  dans  mon  enjanee 
eire  thnoin"  ;  but,  alas,  no  one  recorded  his  impressions  (p.  70)  ! 
From  the  days  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  Cistercian  influence 
began  to  be  felt  in  architecture  as  in  other  ways  ;  the  apse  began 
to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  rectangular  East  end.  Chabeuf 
professes  to  trace  it  at  Saint-Seine,  and  there  are  earlier  instances 
of  it,  for  example,  at  St.  Marcel -lis -Ch31on.  The  effect  of 
pilaster- buttresses  and  cornices  is  admirably  illustrated  by  com- 
paring the  triple  apse  of  Champvoux  {Nifevre,  fig.  132),  which  hu 
neither,  and  its  neighbour  St.  Lothain  (Jura),  which  has  simple 
strips  and  a  cornice  on  modillions  or  projecting  brackets  Corin- 
thian in  style  (fig.  133) — a  decorative  advance — with  the  full 
development  of  such  an  example  as  La-Charil^  (Niivre),  where 
the  pilaster-buttresses  are  steppeii  (fig.  140).  We  may  prefer  a 
minimum  of  stepping,  but  doubtless  the  superimposed  vreight 
necessitated  a  surrender  of  decorative  considerations  to  structural 
demands.  The  addition,  however,  of  radiating  chapels  would,  we 
may  suppose,  to  some  extent,  though  not  entirely,  have  supphed 
the  need  for  stepped  buttresses ;  what  this  amounted  to  at 
Cluny  itself  may  be  gathered  from  Professor  Conant's  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  East  end  of  St.  Hugh's  basilica  (fig.  147),  when  com- 
pared with  the  same  authority's  reconstruction  of  the  second 
church  (fig.  219).  With  the  growth  of  what  M.  £milc  M^le  has 
called  the  "crescendo  architectural"  {UArt  allemand  et  VArl 
franfais  au  moyen  age)  this  additional  support  afforded  by  the 
chapels  taking  the  thrust  would  naturally  be  acceptable.  Four 
different  methods  of  treating  the  flanks  are  well  described  ;  of 
them  all  one  is  attracted  most  by  the  third,  that  with  pilaster 
strips  and  Lombard  arcading,  although  it  may  not  be  distinc- 
tively Cluniac  and  has  a  suggestion  of  Italian  influence  ;  we  feel 
in  its  presence  a  sense  of  "tangimus  Italiam",  and  not  unpleasantly. 
There  are  traces  of  it  still  left  at  Payerne  (Vaud,  fig.  164)  and  at 
Berz^-la-Ville  (Sa6ne-et- Loire,  fig.  166).  On  the  other  hand 
we  seem  to  lack  the  Cluniac  touch  in  the  flying  buttresses  con- 
structed at  Cluny  after  the  disaster  of  1125 — when  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave  collapsed — which  Professor  Conant  holds  to  be 
the  earliest  range  erected  in  Europe.  They  are  clearly  recog- 
nizable in  Figure  l6l,  which  reproduces  a  drawing  made  by 
P^re  Marteilange,  S.J.,  in  1617.  The  Gothic  touch  offends  us 
as  being  perhaps  a  little  alien. 
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Dr.  Evans  tells  us  that  the  f of  ode  was  not  a  feature  of  Cluniac 
work,  that  the  ponal  was  Dormall}'  rectangular  and  surmouated 
by  a  tympanum,  as  at  Charlieu  (Loire,  fig,  197)  and  Cluny  (fig, 
206),  In  many  cases  the  nanhex  or  gaUee  was  of  prime  con- 
sideration (aa  providing  for  a  crowded  assistance  of  layfoU  and 
pilgrims)  ;  its  presence  would  mask  ihcfafade,  which  even  before 
it  was  added,  as  at  Cluny  it  was  added  to  St.  Hugh's  basilica 
(fig.  2o6),  was  never  comparable  with  that  of  a  great  Gothic 
cathedral  like  Rhcims.  At  Paray-le-Monlal,  V^zeby  and  else- 
where the  narthex  completely  masks  the  fafade ;  at  the  firsl- 
oamed  two  great  square  towers  "completely  dominate"  the 
Western  front  (fig.  195).  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  bell-towers 
are  not  traceable  to  a  Classical  influence  in  Romanesque  architec- 
ture, but  came  originally  from  northern  Syria  to  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  being  intended  originally  to  meet  liturgical  require- 
ments, as  may  be  suggested  perhaps  by  their  usual  position  over 
the  cToissie  (fig,  219),  or  if  there  was  no  croissee  over  the  choir. 
In  the  larger  churches  there  were  several  towers,  as  in  the  third 
basOica  of  Cluny  there  were  five  (fig,  161).  Of  the  fortification 
of  the  towers  of  the  basilica,  especially  in  the  South-Wesi, 
Dr.  Evans  cites  instances  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  (p.  119). 
In  the  matter  of  the  fortification  of  their  houses  generally  the 
Cluniacs  would  probably  have  claimed  exemption  from  lay 
control,  but  a  safeguard  granted  to  the  Order  by  I>oais  Ic  Gios 
in  1 119  appears  to  make  their  tuitio  and  defenste  a  specific  charge 
npoo  the  Crown — perhaps  for  the  first  time — and  thus  to  place 
them  under  the  aegis  of  feudality  (Bibl.  Cluniac,  col.  576  D,E). 
The  normal  early  type  was  square ;  later  vra  find  octagonal 
towers,  such  as  the  plain  central  tower  of  Abbot  Hugh's  basilica 
(fig.  78),  and  later  still  such  octagonal  towers  as  that  of  St.  Maicel 
at  Cluny,  with  its  two  stories  of  windows  over  a  blind  arcade, 
happily  now— except  for  the  steeple  which  was  added  sub- 
sequently— standing  as  it  was  built  by  Hugh  III  in  1159 
(fig.  239). 

The  origin  of  the  general  plan  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  is 
uncertain.  Dr.  Evans  would  rule  out  a  Roman  source  for  the 
cloister,  and  favour  the  influence  of  a  Syrian  khan,  as  suggested 
by  the  structure  of  the  monastery  of  Qalaat  Seman  in  north 
Syria  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  where  wc  find  a 
"quadrangular  cloister,  fitting,  Benedictine  fashion,  into  the 
angle  of  a  cruciform  church".  This  plan  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane's  diurch  of  782-787,  which 
naturally  became  a  model  (pp.  135  tt  seqq.).  Tht  form  of  the 
cloister  was  sometimes  oblong,  as  in  the  plan  of  the  rebuilding 
done  at  Quny  by  Pontius  de  Melgueil  (fig.  13a),  and  the  columns 
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rere  often  double  (figs,  242  et  «??-)■  ^^  should  like  to  liave  seen 
he  refectory  at  Cluny  in  St.  Hugh's  day.  It  was,  as  we  learn 
rom  Dr.  Rose  Graham  {Archaeologia,  LXXX,  p.  J55),  the  gift  of 
loger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Chronicon 
lluniacmje  (col.  1639)  describes  it  in  some  detail — although 
egistering  its  measurements  incorrectly,  which  probably  should 
«  112  by  67  feet  {Millenaife  de  Cluny,  II,  237) — its  six  tables  in 
wo  rows  of  three  each  ;  its  dais  with  a  high  table,  to  the  right  of 
rhich  stood  the  table  of  the  grand  prior — -where  we  can  picture 
teinard  de  Brancion,  the  flatterer  of  Robert  de  ChatiUon  ! — and 
he  table  of  the  claustral  prior  to  the  left.  An  illustration  of  the 
efectory  at  Ganagobie  (B asses -Al pes,  fig.  252)  shows  the  only 
xample  left  of  a  Romanesque  Cluniac  refectory  (p.  143).  But, 
las,  there  is  not  one  dorter  of  an  early  mediaeval  house  left  even 
pproximately  intact.  That  of  Cluny  at  the  opening  of  the 
leventh  century  is  described  in  the  Consueiudines  Farfenies.  It 
ws  "on  the  first  floor  of  the  eastern  range  of  buildings  in  the 
loister",  but  had  no  night-stair  descending  to  the  basilica.  It 
fas  furnished  with  a  reredorter  or  latrine  which  drained  into  the 
irer  Gr&ne.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  night- 
:air  for  use  at  Nocturns,  as  at  Payeme  (Vaud),  was  probably 
ustomary  (pp.  145  ft  seqq).  It  is  usually  found  in  the  early  Cister- 
ian  churches. 

In  her  conclusion  (pp,  149  et  leqq.)  Dr.  Evans  indicates  the 
itent  to  which  the  influence  of  Cluny  reached  beyond  the 
mits  of  the  Order,  attaining  its  climax  in  the  days  of  St.  Hugh 
nd  waning  only  as  the  Cistercians  came  increasingly  to  occupy 
he  field.  She  notes  the  essentially  Cluniac  inspiration  of  great 
eformers  lilte  St,  William  of  Dijon,  of  popes  like  Urban  II  and 
'ascal  II,  of  statesmen-ecclesiastics  tike  Henry  of  Blois.  She 
eminds  us  of  what  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne  may  have  owed  to 
he  basilica  of  Payerne  and  St.-Denis  to  St.-Martin-des-Champs  ; 
ecognizing,  however,  the  persistence  of  a  certain  Burgundian 
ype  so  far  afield  as  in  Spain  and  claiming  that  "in  the 
tenedictinechurches  of  the  Order  of  Cluny  we  may  see  the 
aundations  of  the  structure  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  being 
lowly  laid". 

The  last  word,  however,  has  not  yet  been  spoken  on  the  sub- 
set, as  we  are  warned  by  M.  Ch.  Oursel,  when  reviewing  {AnnaUs 
'e  BouTgogne,  D^c.  1938)  a  recent  work  by  MM.  A.  and  J,  Talobre, 
.a  Construction  de  I'Abbaye  de  Cluny.  The  opinions  of  experts 
re  still  liable  to  revision.  "Dans  une  seance  recente  de  I'Academte 
e  Mafon  (l""  septembre,  1938)  M.  Conant  lui — mime  a  conte 
histoire  de  quelques — unes  de  ces  variations  inevitables." 

Watkin  Williams, 
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True  Hunumism.    By  Jacques  Maritain.    Trandated  bj  M.  R. 

Adamson.    (Bles.    los.  6d,  net.) 
Pirsonalist  Mamfesto.    By  Emmanuel  Monnier.    Tranilated  bj 

Monks  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  Minnesota,  U.S^    (Longmans, 

Green.    7/.  6i.  net.) 

There  should  be  little  need  to  insist,  today,  oo  the  duty  of 
Christians  towards  the  world :  the  thou^t  can  iddom  be  rtsf 
far  from  our  minds.  But  there  is  every  reason  for  intisting  00  die 
need  of  a  united  affirmation  of  constructiTe  pcdicy ;  far  h  is  for 
lack  of  such  a  policy,  and  of  unanimity,  that  we  find  onndfcs 
reduced  to  the  role  of  impotent  spectaton  or  upuiuiiiucdfe 
critics  of  proposed  solutions  for  our  social  evils.  The  basic 
principles  are  clear  and  beyond  dispute:  we  know  in  geaenl 
what  sort  of  world,  what  sort  of  temporal  order,  Christiatt 
sociology  demands ;  but  what  are  its  characteristics  in  detail,  and 
what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  bring  it  about  7  It  it  hoe 
that  there  is  so  much  crippling  vagueness,  such  lack  of  agreement. 
And  time  is  short.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  woild  faiaake 
the  Church  entirely,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  all  our  thunder 
stolen,  as  so  much  has  already  been  stolen  by  the  upholders  of 
Marxism,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  think  these 
things  out,  sink  our  differences  of  opinion  on  purely  temporal 
(technical)  problems,  and  form  a  coherent  policy  with  regard  to 
the  many  problems  in  which  spiritual  and  temporal  meet,  now. 

We  cannot  hope  to  act  with  success  unless  we  really  know  what 
the  aim  of  our  action  should  be,  not  remotely  merely,  but  imme- 
diately. That  is  why  these  books  are  of  such  importance. 
M.  Maritain  provides  not  only  a  statement  of  principles  valid  at 
any  time,  in  any  age,  but  a  statement  of  the  basic  line  of  action 
for  us  here  and  now.  The  language  is  technical,  and  often 
difficult,  no  doubt ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
clarity  of  thought ;  and  it  is  in  obscurity  of  thought  that  real 
difficulty  lies.  Difficult  or  no,  it  is  a  book  that  we  should  study, 
and  try  to  make  all  our  friends  study;  for  it  gives  just  that 
clarification  and  direction  of  which  we  stand  so  much  in 
need. 

M.  Maritain  goes  to  the  root  of  things.  The  building  up  of  a 
sane  civilization  implies,  for  the  Christian,  an  understanding 
first  of  the  whole  problem  of  grace  and  nature  and  sin ;  of  the 
relation  between  this  world  and  the  next ;  of  theology  and 
economics ;  in  a  word,  of  Chrisdan  humanism.  ^^Is  a  heroic 
humanism  possible  ?"  That  is  the  first  question,  a  question 
which  means,  not  merely  ^'Can  humanism  and  heroism  co-exist  ?" 
but  ^^Is  it  possible  to  have  a  humanism  fed  from  the  heroic  springs 
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of  sanctity  f"  The  question  is  of  first  importance,  not  only 
nitimatelj',  for  the  soul  of  every  individual  man ;  but  in  the 
most  immediately  practical  sense.  We  are  witnessing  today  a 
resurgence  of  faith  in  the  value  of  the  human  person,  a  resurgence 
of  effort  to  establish  the  dignity  of  the  person  in  actual  fact 
(a  dignity  of  which  capitalism  has  robbed  so  many  millions). 
The  whole  question  of  the  saving  or  the  complete  atkeisalion  of 
the  masses  rests  on  the  answer. 

We  are  witnessing  the  break-up  of  anthropocentric  humanism. 
With  its  final  dissolution,  either  our  civilization  itself  will  be 
wholly  destroyed,  or  a  new  humanism  will  take  its  place.  It  is 
oor  opportunity.  But  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  is  paralleled 
by  the  immensity  of  the  involved  responsibility. 

From  a  discussion  of  mediaeval  Christendom  and  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  of  anthropocentric  humanism,  M.  Maritain  passes  to 
the  problem  of  A  New  Humanism,  and  a  profound  investigation 
of  Marxist  atheism.  Thence  to  The  Christian  and  the  World 
(the  fundamental  problems),  and  The  Historical  Ideal  of  a  New 
Order  :  the  character,  in  outline,  of  the  civilization  at  which  as 
Christians  we  should  be  aiming.  The  book  ends  with  a  section 
on  the  immediate  practical  problems  of  action.  So,  step  by  step, 
the  whole  ground  plan  is  traced  :  and  if  one  has  really  mastered 
this  book  one  has  surely  gained  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  we 
should  be  aiming  at,  and  how  we  should  be  trying  to  achieve  it. 

Impossible  to  deal  with  single  points  in  detail ;  one  must  be 
content  with  saying  in  general  that  from  the  theoretic  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  spiritual  and  temporal,  through  problems 
of  politics,  economics,  the  position  of  woman,  machinery,  the 
press,  socialism,  communism,  fascism,  democracy,  down  to  the 
ultimate  query  "What  should  A  do  ?"  there  is  no  capital  point  on 
which  M.  Maritain  does  not  throw  light.  He  speaks  as  a 
philosopher  :  the  details  have  to  be  filled  in  by  the  particular 
sciences  ;  but  it  is  precisely  when  the  particular  sciences  are  left 
without  guidance  from  philosophy,  or  refuse  the  guidance  of 
philosophy,  in  their  application  to  the  world  of  human  affairs, 
that  tragedy  results  for  men.  Speaking  as  a  philosopher  does  not 
mean  speaicing  academically,  remote  from  the  actual  evolution 
of  events.  Too  often,  indeed,  absolute  principles  are  made  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  dialectic  of  history.  But 
here,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  main  thoughts  underlying  the 
whole  book,  animating  it  at  every  point,  is  precisely  the  recog- 
nition of  the  movement  of  history,  of  the  fact  of  change,  and  of 
the  consequent  necessity  of  change  not  in  principles  themselves 
but  in  their  application — a  change  which  because  it  is  a  question 
of    the   analogical,    not   of   the   equivocal,  is  not    infidelity   but 
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precisely  fidelity  to  the  prindpica  theraselve*.  The  irrerenibility 
of  history  is  not  only  a  faa ;  (or,  as  M.  Maritain  so  cogently 
shows,  it  is  an  attempt  to  "go  against  God  Himself  and  to  fight 
against  the  supreme  government  of  history  to  claim  to  make 
immobile  in  a  form  that  is  past,  in  a  univocal  form,  the  ideal  of  a 
culture  worthy  of  being  the  um  of  all  our  action".  It  it  that 
recognition  which  makes  this  book  at  once  so  theoretically  satis- 
fying by  reason  of  its  profound  penetration  into  the  essence  of 
principles,  and  so  practically  vital  by  reason  of  its  profound 
penetration  into  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

The  translation  is  admirable.  But  it  is  a  disaster  that  not  only 
ia  there  no  index,  but,  much  more  important,  and  more  inex- 
plicable, the  analytical  table — so  valuable  in  foiming  a  dear 
idea  of  the  scope  and  development  of  the  argomeot — ti 
omitted. 

The  second  bode  is  complementary  to  the  first.  Not  «  fixed 
definitive  statement,  but  a  "provisional  front  of  reaeardi",  renh 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Personalist  group  which  M.  ft^ranier  has 
gathered  together.  It  begins  with  a  criticism  of  the  modem 
world  as  enemy  of  the  person  :  bourgeois  individualism,  fascism, 
Marxism,  It  goes  on  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  personalism  and 
outline  the  structure  of  a  personalist  system,  dealing,  in  this 
latter  part,  with  education,  private  life,  culture,  economics, 
politics,  international  society.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  means.  Tragically,  the  translation  is  extremely  difficult  to 
read,  in  parts  at  least  ;  but  the  book  is  well  worth  all  the  effort 
involved.  The  great  pitfall  of  the  reformer  is  to  allow  reaction  to 
produce  over-emphasis  in  an  opposite  direction  :  the  great  merit 
of  this  study  is  its  refusal  to  accept  extremist,  and  therefore 
unbalanced,  solutions.  Its  concern  is  primarily  with  that  level 
of  action  where  spiritual  and  temporal  meet :  the  domain,  as 
Maritain  points  out,  of  Catholic  action  in  its  full  extension; 
and  it  is  here  (as  distinct  from  the  level  of  purely  temporal  action- 
political,  economic,  etc. — where  the  Christian  must  act  fli 
cbritien  indeed  but  is  not  committed  to  a  particular  line  of  action 
en  tant  que  chrftien,  and  where  difference  of  opinion  b  therefore 
normal)  it  is  here  that  there  ought  to  be  unanimity  amongst  m. 
One  would  like  to  deal  in  detail  with  some  at  least  of  the  many 
rich  su^estions  here  put  forward ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
this  Manifesto,  as  an  extension  of  the  statement  of  essentials  in 
True  Humaniim,  is  a  book  to  study,  to  keep  near  one  for  reference, 
to  use — as  both  guide  and  fillip  to  thought — in  forming  a  coherent 
and  sane  theory,  and  plan  of  action,  for  the  work  of  the  Christiao 
in  the  world  of  today. 

G.  V. 
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The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Father  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.P. 
Two  vols.  Translated  by  Members  of  the  English  Dominican 
Province.  (Bums  Oates  &  Washbourne.  lo/.  6d.  net  each 
vol.) 

The  special  value  of  this  new  Life  of  Christ — though  the  author 
declines  to  call  it  a  "Life" — is  thai  it  contains,  in  as  brief  a  space 
35  is  consistent  with  a  continuous  narrative,  the  mature  con- 
clusions of  one  of  the  greatest  Scripture  scholars  of  our  time  after 
a  long  life  of  unceasing  labour.  Father  Lagrange,  in  his  last 
years,  was  amicus  that  as  many  as  possible,  and  not  only  scholars, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  his  studies,  and  it  was  with  that  end 
in  view  that  he  wrote  this  worlt.  Hence  it  is  of  value  both  for  the 
student,  who  will  find  here  in  brief  much  that  is  to  be  found  more 
at  length  in  the  author's  larger  volumes  and  in  the  Revue  Biblique, 
and  for  ordinary  readers,  who  will  discover  much  in  these  pages 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  Lives  of  Christ. 

As  might  be  expected,  coming  from  the  pen  of  Lagrange, 
three  things  stand  out  prominently  in  this  worlt.  The  first  is 
careful  attention  to  the  latest  results  of  recent  research,  from 
which  most  satisfying  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  second  is 
due  notice  of  the  chief  assertions  of  rationalist  exegetes.  The 
third  is  a  harmony  of  the  gospels,  one  of  Lagrange's  special 
interests,  concerning  which  he  had  his  own  well-grounded,  if  bold, 
theory.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  both  past  and  present,  which  he  has  used  to 
the  full.  But,  most  important  of  all.  Father  Lagrange  has  made 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  four  gospels,  the  authors,  the  texts, 
the  relation  of  one  to  the  other,  descending  even  to  details  which 
less  erudition  would  easily  pass  over. 

At  times  the  student  of  this  Life  of  Christ  may  be  surprised 
at  some  of  the  author's  conclusions ;  still,  knowing,  as  did  Aristotle 
when  he  found  himself  at  variance  with  Plato,  the  careful  student 
with  whom  he  is  dealing,  he  will  first  ask  himself,  not  where 
Father  Lagrange,  but  where  he  himself  is  wrong.  At  times,  too, 
he  may  wish  that  the  author  had  said  more  at  certain  places ;  for 
instance,  when  he  dismisses  the  miracle  at  Nain  with  less  than 
half  a  page.  But  to  both  of  these  there  is  the  one  answer  ;  the 
work  is  a  summary  of  commentaries,  the  largest  in  modern  times, 
and  the  scholar's  teeming  mind  is  hampered  by  the  necessity  to 
omit  so  much.  Sometimes,  in  footnotes,  for  a  fuller  e:cplanation 
he  refers  the  reader  to  his  larger  works,  or  to  articles  in  the  Revue. 
But  also  occasionally,  as  in  the  explanation  of  the  great  Petrine 
text  (p.  260  and  following),  he  lets  himself  so  speak  as  to  comprise 
a  whole  theological  treatise  in  a  couple  of  magnificent  pages. 
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The  fim  volomc  taket  os  to  the  Fean  aS  Tabenudct,  hi 
month*  bdbre  the  end.  It  is  more  or  feat  oaotinaoai,  followiiii 
the  hannonj'  ndiidi  Father  Lagnnge  hai  gnren  as  ebeirhere.  Is 
the  lecond  Tolame,  which  deals  with  the  more  difficult,  as  wdl 
as  more  doctrinal,  last  six  months,  the  schcJar's  abundance  i 
poured  oat  in  eren  greater  UvishDcss :  lo  mud  to  that  it  necdi 
mote  attesiion  than  the  first.  But  it  is  wdl  worth  while.  We 
are  shown,  with  the  facts  befoie  us,  the  troth  concerning  Jesu 
and  the  Pharisees  ;  we  have  explained  to  us  the  m^eiy  of  tfis 
contradiction  ;  iometiiaM  the  anthor  breaks  ihr'-'us:-.  h;-  L-Af;ci.':ii, 
and  finds  paiailci*  of  liie  guspcl  nuiauvc  in  tiic  wuriu  laaaj. 
Sometime*,  as  before,  the  reader  may  be  surprised  at  his  ohkId- 
•iont,  for  instance,  at  the  explanation  of  the  parabk  of  the  Unjnit 
Steward  (p.  69) ;  but  again  we  must  remember  that  we  ue 
Hwling  with  one  who  has  mature^  considered  everfr  statement 
Sometimes,  as  in  tlie  footnote  on  page  81,  we  have  l^it  thrown 
(m  sabjects,  or  on  texts,  from  the  author's  own  e^>eriena^ 
ni-nnnnmg  something  litde  short  of  a  thrilL  Sometimes,  as  tn 
the  note  on  page  112,  we  are  given  correctiom  of  Father  Lagrangt*! 
conclusions  published  elsewhere. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  important  preaching  cm 
the  first  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  not  least  to  the  great  con- 
demnation of  the  Pharisees,  with  all  its  references  to  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  time ;  a  special  section,  summing  up  Pharisaism 
(p.  154),  is  another  of  the  passages  where  the  author  has  broken 
away  from  his  subject  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  mature  judge- 
ment on  a  special  problem,  with  particular  reference  to  KJausner. 
Again,  his  defence  of  the  words  of  consecration  of  the  Ho^ 
Eucharist,  though  covering  only  two  pages,  is  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  present  attitude  of  scholars.  With  the  Passion 
he  u  more  brief,  though  full  of  illuminating  details.  He  follom 
the  text  closely,  adding  such  explanations  as  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  every  inch  of  the  ground  may  suggest.  One  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  consideration,  and  even  favour,  with  which  lie 
sums  up  the  character  of  Pilate.  "The  early  Christians  judged 
him  less  hardly  than  modern  Catholic  scholars,  who  suffer  too 
much  from  the  influence  of  Jewish  writers"  (p.  249).  The  death 
of  Jesus  is  told  with  dramatic  brevity  in  a  special  section  of  oolf 
two  lines,  with  an  ejaculation  added.  So  near  does  the  careful 
study  of  the  Passion  draw  one  to  the  speechless  mystic  ! 

The  events  of  the  Resurrection  days  to  the  Ascension  are  told 
very  briefly,  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the  difficulties  commonly 
raised  against  them.  But  when  this  is  done,  there  comes  an 
epilogue,  where  Father  Lagrange  is  absolutely  at  his  best.  It 
deab  with  three  subjects,  whose  titles  alone  are  an  inspiration: 
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i)  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Martyr  for  Religious  Truth  ;  (2)  Jesus  the 
ten  of  God,  God  lite  His  Father  ;  (3)  The  Word  of  St.  John 
ad  the  Living  Gospel.  Father  Lagrange  disclaims,  as  has  been 
aid,  any  attempt  to  write  a  Life  of  Christ ;  but  he  has  written  a 
wok  of  materials  for  a  Life,  wliich  enables  the  reader,  if  he  will, 
o  do  the  rest  for  himself. 

^   Alban   GoODtER. 


Th/  Humiliated  Christ  in  Modem  Russian  Thought.     By  Nadejda 

Gorodetzky,  B.Litt.    (S.P.C.K.    js.  6d.  net.) 
Tbf  Poor  and  Ourselves.    By  Daniel  Rops.    Translated  by  Barbara 

Wall.     (Burns  Oates  &  Washbourne.     zs.  6d.  net.) 
Tfom  Union  Square  to  Rome.     By  Dorothy  Day.    (Preservation  of 

the  Faith  Press,  Silver  Spring,  Md. ;    Caldwell,  London. 

6s.  6d.  net.) 
'For  let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
fho,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
qual  with  God,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
leing  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  in  habit  faund  as  a  man. 
ie  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the 
leath  of  the  cross.  For  which  cause  God  also  hath  exalted  him 
nd  hath  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  all  names.  .  .  ." 
Philippians  ii,  5-9) ;  "For  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
csus  Christ,  that  being  rich  he  became  poor  for  your  sakes,  that 
hrough  his  poverty  you  might  be  rich"  (II  Corinthians  viii,  9). 
rhose  are  the  texts  of  this  work,  which  examines  the  answer  of 
he  Russian  people  to  the  evangelical  call  to  meekness,  poverty, 
lumility,  and  obedience  as  manifested  between  the  beginning  of 
ast  century  and  the  revolution  of  1917- 

Chapter  I  discusses  the  acceptance  of  humiliation  as  a  national 
dea,  illustrated  not  only  among  the  Slavophils,  with  their  intense 
ppreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  Russian  Christian  peasant, 
lut  also  among  their  opponents,  the  Westernizers,  and  the 
uthoress  then  examines  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  fiction,  as  seen  in 
he  works  of  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  and  (in- 
ufficiently  known  in  England)  Nicholas  Leskov.  The  Christian 
eatures  of  the  radical  movement  are  then  noted,  showing  how 
he  quest  for  justice  of  such  as  Nekrasov,  Saltykov  and  Gleb 
Jspensky  among  the  radical-populists  had  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
ocial  significance  ;  the  difference  between  Russian  and  Western 
ocialists  in  this  respect  is  exaggerated  by  Mrs.  Gorodetzky,  at 
ny  rate  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  the 
ilace  assigned  to  the  humiliation  of  Christ  in  the  life  and  thought 
)f  the  contemporary  Russian  Church,  with  an  account  of  Tykhon 
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of  Voronezh  (who  was  canonized  by  the  holj'  governing  synod 
in  1861)  and  of  the  teaching  on  "tenosis"  of  Filaret,  MetropoHtan 
of  Moscow,  and  of  that  remarkable  character,  the  Archimandriie 
Theodore  Bukharev.  Doctrinal  writings  on  the  subject  are  then 
examined,  principally  those  of  Vladimir  Solovyev,  M.  M.  Tareev, 
and  the  Archpricst  Bulgakov,  the  first  to  work  out  a  complete  and 
detailed  doctrine  of  kenosis,  which  he  finds  not  only  in  the  divine 
act  of  creation,  but  also  "within  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity". 
Of  these  three,  the  first  two  were  laymen  and  the  third  lay  trained, 
a  further  indication,  as  the  authoress  points  out,  of  how  closely 
Russian  secular  and  religious  thought  were  interwoven  or,  "more 
exactly,  how  religious  thought  was  helped  by  the  work  of  lay- 
men". As  Berdyaev  has  said,  "Russian  religious  philosophy  in'fact 
worb  out  the  subjects  raised  by  Russian  literature," 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest  of  this  book,  or 
the  capability  with  which  it  is  written.  It  opens  up  a  new  world 
to  the  Western  reader  who,  familiar  as  he  is  with  the  phenomenon 
of  men  and  women  of  all  kinds  devoting  themselves  to  the  serriee 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  the  religious  orders  and  congr^a- 
tions,  is  not  so  familiar  with  lay  people,  men  and  women,  noble 
and  middle-class,  soldiers,  professional  men,  society  women, 
"intellectuals",  who  literally  "go  down"  to  live  among  prole- 
tarians and  peasants,  to  live  as  proletarians  and  peasants,  not  only 
to  serve  them  but  10  UaTnJfom  them.  But  one  is  reminded  of  the 
"Catholic  Worker"  movement  in  the  U.S.A.  And  Mrs.  Gorodetzky 
handles  a  large  and  complex  theme  with  skill  and  sensibility ;  the 
"kenotic  note"  is  detected,  and  probably  rightly,  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  places,  even  in  the  "Romanizing  ecclesiology"  of 
Solovyev,  for  whom  "the  Pope  was  necessary  as  expression  of 
perfect  humility,  as  true  servant  of  the  servants  of  C5od,  whose 
love  and  charity  attain  its  maximum". 

This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  "makes  sense"  for  the  Westerner 
of  such  statements  as  that  of  Bukharev,  that  "Our  Russian  task 
is  to  serve  the  purification  of  thought,  of  knowledge,  of  litera- 
ture, of  the  whole  civilization  of  the  world  ...  in  the  spirit 
of  the  condescension  of  this  Bride  of  the  Lamb",  But  that  was 
written  nearly  eighty  years  ago.  Moreover,  the  reader  must 
not  suppose,  and  Mrs.  Gorodetzky  does  not  lead  him  to  suppose, 
that  "kenoticism"  is  always  and  everywhere  a  characteristic  of 
what  is  often  rather  tiresomely  called  the  "Russian  soul"  ;  there 
is  also,  for  example,  "Russian  pride". 

The  attitude  of  Daniel  Rops  to  human  poverty,  or  rather 
destitution,  and  wretchedness  is  very  difFcrent  from  that  of  the 
"kenotic"  Russians,  different  but  no  less  spedficaUy  Chiistiaii, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  is  illuminating.    The  Poor  and  Ottr- 
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selves  is  a  passionate  appea]  to  see  and  deal  with  destitutioD  not 
33  a  political  but  as  a  moral  problem,  and  one  of  ihc  gneaien 
uigency ;  tie  gives  burning  ansn-en  to  tho«e  Christians,  wh«tbcr 
sincere  or  pbansaical,  who  seek  to  elude  it  or  explain  it  awajr. 
Miss  Dorothy  Day  is  more  closely  reminiscent  of  the  Russian 
approach,  and  it  is  significant  that  she  often  quotes  Dostoevsky 
who,  she  says,  "had  a  profound  influence  on  my  life,  on  my  way 
of  thinking". 

I  have  mentioned  the  "Catholic  Worker"  movement  above, 
and  of  that  movement  Miss  Day  is,  with  Peter  Maurin,  the 
foundress.  In  From  Union  Square  to  Rome  she  gives  an  account, 
addressed  to  her  brother,  who  is  a  communist,  of  some  "incidents 
and  people  who  helped  her  along  the  path  to  God",  concluding 
with  her  reception  into  the  visible  body  of  God's  Church,  TTie 
book  is  just  that,  neither  an  autobiography  nor  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  "conversion".  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  of  our  time.  To  substantiate  that  cold  etaiement 
would  require  that  things  should  be  said  that  would  be  embaras- 
sing  and  distasteful  to  Miss  Day,  and  this  writer  will  not  say 
them — but  simply  "'Zo/^  ^S*"-  -nie  framework  of  the  book  is 
her  childhood,  principally  Jn  Chicago,  student  days  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  odd  jobs,  journalism,  life  in  urban  slums,  work 
with  communists  and  others  of  the  extreme  left  that  twice  landed 
her  in  gaol,  always  animated,  not  by  political  and  economic 
doctrines,  but  by  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  and  justice. 
Not  all  will  be  pleased  by  Miss  Day's  candour  :  those  offended 
by  it  will  do  well  to  examine  their  consciences  in  the  light  of 
what  moves  her  to  that  candour,    tolle  lege .' 

D.  D.  A. 


Liturgy  and  Life.     By  Theodore  Wesseling,  O.S.B.     (Longmans. 

V.  6d.  net.) 
The    Tear's    Liturgy.      By    Abbot    Cabrol,    O.S.B.      Two    vols. 

(Burns  Oates  &  Washbourne.      js.  64.  net.) 
The  Church's  Daily  Prayer.    By  Dom  Ernest  Graf,  O.S.B.    (Burns 

Oates  &  Washbourne.     Jj.  net.) 
A  Layman's  Christian   Tear.     By  Ernest  Oldmeadow.     (Burns 

Oates  &  Washbourne.  Js.  6d.  net.) 
The  Church  is  Mankind  Redeemed.  She  is  Christ  living  in  His 
faithful  foUowers.  She  is  the  army  of  apostles,  messengers,  angels 
through  whom  Christ  works  His  redemption  in  men's  hearts,  in 
communities,  in  the  universe  entire.  She  is  the  Bride  in  whom 
mankind  is  wedded  to  God  and  whose  children  are  the  sons  of 
God. 
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But  the  faithful  are  not  conscious  of  their  calling  ;  thej-  are  not 
aware  of  their  sending  ;  thej  are  not  ready  for  their  tasks.  They 
have  grown  soft  through  a  piety  that  has  become  sickly  and  their 
minds  have  been  twisted  by  apologetics  that  are  often  perverse. 
"Go  to  the  sacraments,  set  a  good  ciample,  support  Catholic 
causes."    That  is  all. 

Of  lale  years  there  has  been  talk  of  Catholic  Action.  People 
of  middle  age  have  been  put  on  committees.  But  the  young 
people  have  continued  to  drift  to  the  periphery  of  Catholicism. 
The  centre  is  held  by  those  who  do  not  understand.  They  think 
that  all  is  well ;  they  feel  at  ease.  But  the  young  in  the  Church 
do  not  feel  at  ease. 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  dark,  disheartening  and  futile,  a  light 
is  breaking.  It  can  be  seen,  as  if  through  a  prism,  in  many  colours : 
in  the  lives  of  some  priests  and  laymen,  in  Catholic  letters  and 
in  certain  organizations.  It  is  like  a  star.  And  it  is  leading  us 
to  a  new  vision  of  the  Liturgy.  Christ  came  that  mankind  might 
reflect  the  luminons  glory  of  God  r  frat  lux  vera  quae  iiluminal 
omnem  hominem  vententem  in  hunc  muridutn.  We  reflect  God's 
glory — -plenum  graiiae  el  verilatii — when  we  gather  together  to 
worship  the  Father  through  the  Son.  We  hallow  His  name  and 
make  His  kingdom  come  and  do  His  will  when  we  live  the  life 
of  the  Liturgy. 

The  Liturgy  is  the  light  which  will  disperse  our  darkness  and 
guide  us  in  building  anew  the  City  of  God.  It  is  the  toachstooe 
by  which  we  can  judge  whether  the  materials  of  our  workaday 
lives  are  a  fitting  embodiment  for  the  actions  of  the  sons  of  God. 
The  Liturgy  is  the  perfection  of  our  redemption. 

Dom  Theodore  Wesseling's  book.  Liturgy  and  Life,  is  a  first 
attempt  to  make  men  realize  that  the  Liturgy  if  the  Church  aware 
of  her  divine  mission,  and  that  the  Church  is  Christ  fulfilling 
His  all-perfect  and  ever  present  redeem ing-act.  The  author's 
aim  "is  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  reader's  con- 
sciousness" in  order  to  make  him  realize  that  the  Liturgy  is  a 
life,  bringing  with  it  a  specific  philosophy  and  leading  to  a  concrete 
form  of  action. 

His  book  consists  of  three  short  chapters.  The  first  of  these 
he  calls  :  "The  Meaning  of  the  Liturgy".  Since  liturgy  is  a 
way  of  life  and  gives  a  distinctive  view  of  living,  it  is  of  fint 
importance  to  understand  the  philosophy  lying  behind  it.  Dom 
Theodore  defines  liturgy  as  "the  common  act".  He  then  shows 
that  the  purpose  of  creation  is  a  common  act,  namely,  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  perfection  by  the  reflection  of  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  mankind's  return  to  Him.  In  all  creation  there  is  a 
godward  finality ;  and  this  finality  is  most  articulate  in  mankind. 
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The  purpose  of  creation  is  worked  out  in  mankind  as  a  whole,  and 
the  principles  which  bind  all  men  together  and  enable  them  to 
work  out,  however  haltingly,  the  ultimate  plan  of  God,  are  three  : 
the  social,  spiritual,  and  sacramental  elements  in  man.  "These 
three  features  have  undergone  a  certain  change  since  the  'finaliiy* 
itself  has  been  changed"  by  the  Redemption.  "Instead  of  an 
indefinitely  protracted  movement  ...  it  has  been  centralized, 
raised  and  'condensed'  within  the  scope  of  the  one,  sole,  divino- 
human  ...  act  of  one  Person,  Christ's  redeeming-act  in  which 
we  are  all  called  to  share"  (p.  15). 

Christ's  rcdecming-act  is  prolonged  and  brought  home  to  oi 
through  the  Liturgy,  and  more  especially  by  means  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  In  the  Mass  the  whole  of  our  lives  and  our  relations 
with  one  another  are  made  part  of  the  one  consummate  act  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving.  The  author  explains  all  this  and 
much  more  with  great  lucidity  and  force.  He  then  gathers  all 
that  he  has  said  in  this  first  chapter  into  a  fuller  definition  of  the 
common  act.  "The  act  is  Christ's  redeeming-act  centring  in 
itself  the  whole  human  'effort'  and  with  it  the  'movements'  of  all 
the  rest  of  creation.  This  act  is  worked  out  organically  in  one 
Organism  vivified  by  One  single  hfe-principle.  .  .  .  The  act, 
therefore,  is  eminently  common"  (p.  33), 

In  the  second  chapter,  "The  Liturgy  and  Man's  Moral  Struc- 
ture", the  many  difficulties  that  arise  in  understanding  this 
unfamiliar  and  profound  conception  are  faced  quietly  and  with 
confidence.  But  the  author  is  not  concerned  with  theological 
abstractions  ;  his  care  is  for  the  essential  needs  of  the  Christian 
person  and  for  a  true  understanding  of  the  movement  of  history. 
This  chapter  shows  deep  insight  and  proves  that  only  in  the 
hfe  of  the  Liturgy  is  there  "a  constant  assimilation  by  Christ, 
with  Christ  and  in  Christ  of  God  and  man"  (p.  65), 

The  third  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  inspiring 
part  of  the  book.  It  is  entitled,  "The  Vision  of  the  Liturgy", 
and  has  as  its  sub-title,  "Sacramentum  Unitatis  et  Pacis".  In 
fifty  pages  rich  in  thought  and  language  he  describes  how  the 
Liturgy  restores  unity  and  peace,  first  within  man  himself,  then 
for  man  in  his  relation  with  his  fellows,  and,  finally,  for  man  in 
his  relation  with  God.  And  so  he  can  conclude  in  an  epilogue 
in  which  he  points  out  the  more  immediate  implications  of  what  he 
has  said,  ".  .  .  the  Liturgy  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  used  the  term  is  integral,  unalloyed,  and  uncompromising 
Christianity"  (p.  124). 

A  first  reading  of  this  book  leaves  the  mind  startled  and  thrilled. 
A  second  reading  makes  clear  the  deep  understanding  and  broad 
grasp  of  essential  dogma  and  patristic  doctrine  enjoyed  by  the 
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author ;  it  also  leads  to  a  dctermiaatioti  to  live  anew  the  life 
shown  forth  with  such  force  and  promise.  The  book  is  short, 
urgent  and  shorn  of  all  pedantry.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all 
those  whose  minds  are  exercised  by  the  twin  problems  of  man'j 
destiny  and  the  mission  of  the  Christian  in  our  time. 

The  Ttar's  Liturgy  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  work  by  the  late 
Abbot  Cabrol.  In  it  he  has  compressed,  adapted  and  brought 
up  to  date  the  essential  of  what  is  contained  in  the  many  volumes 
of  the  great  works  by  Dom  Guiranger  and  Cardinal  Schuster. 
This  volume  comprises  notes  on  all  the  feasts  of  the  proper  of 
the  time.  It  will  be  prized  and  often  used  by  those  who  wish 
to  participate  actively  in  the  Mass,  while  7he  Church's  Daily 
Prayer,  by  Dom  Ernest  Graf,  of  Buckfast,  will  be  a  help  to  all 
who  wish  to  understand  and  follow  the  Divine  Office.  The  daily 
prayer  of  the  Church  is  an  essential  part  of  her  liturgy.  The 
Mass  is  its  summing-up  and  crowning  glory.  But  the  whole  of 
life  must  be  drawn  into  the  Mysterium  Fidei.  And  so  the  Church 
consecrates  each  hour  of  ihc  day  and  prepares  at  every  moment 
for  the  Offering  and  the  Meal.  She  makes  of  the  psalms  a  dialogue 
between  the  Bride  and  the  Bride-groom  waiting  for  the  consum- 
mation of  their  union.  In  the  name  of  all  creation  she  lings 
canticles  and  alleluias  praising  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God. 
In  the  morning  she  begs  God  "to  guide  our  thoughts  and  our 
works  to  the  doing  of  His  righteousness".  And  in  the  evctiing 
■he  prays  Him  "to  keep  us  in  peace  with  His  blessing  over  ui". 
This  small  book  i>  full  of  interest  and  encouragement  both  for 
those  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  praying  in  the 
Church's  name  and  for  those  who  wish  to  join  their  Email  voices 
to  the  great  chorus  of  praise  that  is  heard  unceasingly  at  the 
throne  of  God. 

It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  Mr.  Oldmeadow  had  not  responded 
to  the  desire  of  those  who  wished  to  have  his  liturgical 
"sermonettes"  in  permanent  form.  They  were  among  his  best 
work  in  the  old  TahUt.  He  has  given  a  sdection  of  his  admirable 
preaching  in  The  Layman's  Christian  Year.  Mr.  Oldmeadoff 
wrote  for  layfolk.  His  style  is  wholehearted  and  downright,  and 
not  everybody's  meat.  But  to  all  who  like  to  feel  themsclTCS 
well  anchored  to  earth  when  venturing  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Liturgy  this  book  will  be  most  trustworthy.  It  would  also  lend 
itself  to  reading  aloud  on  such  occasions  as  family  night  prayers- 
And  it  might  be  read  with  profit  by  the  clergy,  especially  any  who 
think  that  their  quondam  dogmatic  learning  needs  a  periodicil 
airing  in  the  pulpit,  or  those  who  imagine  that  a  devotional 
exhortation  is  food  enough  to  nurture  a  generation  fated  to 
withstand  God  knows  what  storms. 
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All  these  books  give  reason  for  hope.  We  want  to  see  the 
layman  esercising  his  apostleship,  his  priesthood,  by  pen  and  by 
word  and  by  action.  And  it  is  heartening  to  find  the  sons  of 
St.  Benedict  in  England  coming  forward  to  help  those  who  have 
so  long  looked  to  them  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  restoring 
the  Christian  community.  The  monks  were  the  makers  of  Chris- 
'  tian  Europe ;  their  help  is  indispensable  in  remaking  the 
Christian  City,  They  had  seemed  to  leave  their  posts,  Bui,  on 
the  Continent  since  yesterday,  and  in  England  today,  they  are 
redeeming  the  time  gone  by.  We  look  to  them  to  show  us  the 
vision  of  the  structure  of  the  new  city  and  we  need  them  for  the 
building  up  of  a  generation  with  morning  in  its  eyes. 

Bernard  Goode. 


ButUr'i  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Edited  by  Herbert  Thurston,  S.j., 
and  Donald  Attwater.  Volume  XII,  December.  A  Dic- 
tionary oj  Saints,  being  also  an  Indei  to  the  Revised  Edition 
o£  Butler's  "Lives".  Compiled  by  Donald  Attwater.  (Burns 
Oaics  &  Washboume.  9/.  net  each). 
At  last  it  is  finished  !— the  "New  Butler".  What  a  labour  it 
must  have  been ;  and  what  discrimination  the  editors  must 
have  had  to  use.  Compare  this  with  the  original  December 
volume  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  research 
required,  also  of  the  change  that  has  perforce  come  over  hagio- 
graphy.  For  one  of  the  features  of  this  edition  is  its  candour 
and  frankness  :  the  story  of  St.  Lazarus  is  an  example  in  point, 
also  that  of  St.  Lucy.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  the  hymn-writer.  To  tell  the  truth 
we  never  knew  before  that  he  was  called  "Saint".  At  any  rate 
he  was  a  "human"  saint,  rather  too  anxious  to  court  favour 
perhaps,  and  delightfully  candid  when  he  says  :  "You  told  me 
to  eat  two  eggs  in  the  evening  :  to  tell  the  truth  I  ate  four.  I  wish 
I  could  find  my  mind  always  as  prepared  to  submit  as  my  stomach 
is  ready  to  obey  your  orders." 

"I  simply  can't  read  the  Lives  of  saints  nowadays"  is  not  an 
uncommon  remark.  All  we  can  say  is  ;  take  up  this  volume,  or 
any  volume  of  this  "New  Butler",  and  we  are  confident  you  will 
not  easily  put  it  down  for  the  latest  "Penguin",  "Toucan",  or 
"Pelican".  One  of  the  charms  is  the  amazing  variety,  a  veritable 
picture  gallery  of  the  Christian  era.  You  pass  from  early  martyrs 
to  Enghsh  martyrs,  from  confessors  who  led  apparently  peaceful 
lives  to  others  whose  life  was  a  martyrdom  of  difficulties  bravely 
borne  ;  you  pass  from  the  early  centuries  to  the  Reformation 
period  ;    from  Japan  with  its  barbarities  to  a  wonderful  account 
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of  St.  Ambrose  (perhaps  the  finest  biography  in  this  volume), 
then  to  a  mystic  like  Rusbroech,  back  to  a  life — all  too  short — of 
St.  Peter  Chrysologos,  then  to  penitents  lite  Blessed  Franco  Lippi 
who  was  converted  from  a  lite  of  dissipation  by  losing  his  sight  at 
the  age  of  fifty. 

The  December  volume  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  English 
martyrs  of  all  periods.  Edmund  Campion,  of  course— who 
challenged  Theodore  de  B^ze,  the  Calvinistic  leader,  to  a  public 
debate,  the  loser  to  be  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  who  actually 
wrote  over  his  door  "P.  Edmundus  Campion,  Martyr".  His 
gaiety  never  forsook  him,  even  during  those  three  days  when  lie 
had  to  sit  with  nothing  but  his  Bible  whilst  Whitaker  and  Goade 
with  a  copious  array  of  books  bullied  him.  How  he  joked  with 
them,  for  he  knew  he  would  have  no  chance,  and  how  the  dour 
puritan  Whitaker  failed  to  understand  him  and  afterwards 
deplored  what  he  styled  his  ill-timed  levity.  The  glorious  mar- 
tyred abbots,  Whiting,  Beche  and  Farringdon — the  last-named 
had  agreed  to  the  royal  supremacy,  even  to  the  divorce — all  died 
heroically  in  defence  of  the  faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints". 

Most  of  these  biographies  are  brief  in  the  extreme,  but  among 
the  longer  ones  we  have  a  full  account  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Last, 
but  not  least,  in  Appendix  I  is  a  most  valuable  memoir  of 
Alban  Butler  himself,  and  in  Appendix  II  a  very  useful  sumtnary 
of  the  process  in  use  for  beatification  and  canonization. 

We  regret  that  Caecilian,  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  311, 
should  be  spoken  of  as  "(probably  falsely)  accused  of  having 
delivered  up  the  sacred  books  to  be  burnt  in  the  time  of  per- 
secution" (p,  118).  We  should  have  thought  that  if  anyone  was 
ever  proved  innocent  it  was  Caecilian,  "innocentem  iotidem  senUntiis 
pTontinciatum" ,  says  St.  Optatus.  There  might  have  been  a 
reference,  too,  in  the  account  of  St.  Stephen  to  Evodius's  De 
Mirabilibvs  Sti,  Stephani. 

In  A  Dictionary  of  Saints  Mr.  Attwater  has  produced  a  most 
useful  index  and  summary  volume  to  the  Butler  series ;  it  is  not 
so  detailed  as  Holweck's  work,  but  stimulates  curiosity  and  may 
well  induce  people  to  buy  and  read  the  "New  Butler"  :  the 
notices  are  necessarily  brief,  tantalizingly  so — perhaps  inten- 
tionally. It  would  have  been  easy  to  produce  a  kind  of  modem 
"Who's  Who  f"  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  one  provocative  of 
merriment,  for  the  saints  certainly  are  "quaint"  ;  indeed,  would 
they  be  saints  if  we  of  the  twentieth  century  failed  to  find  them 
so  f  But  Mr.  Attwater  has  avoided  that  pitfall,  while  at  the 
lame  time  allowing  himself  an  occasional  spice  of  humour. 

What  a  portrait  gallery  it  is,  this  collection  of  our  ancestors 
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— let  us  hope — in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  Wc  seem  to  be 
reading  caption)  under  ponrai»  in  the  eternal  salom.  Here  is 
one :  "James  Duckctt,  a  London  bookseller,  banged  at  Tyburn 
[or  dealing  in  book;  with  which  "he  fumishcd  Catholics  as  well 
for  their  own  comfort  and  instruction  as  for  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbours'  souls'.  He  had  previously  served  a  total  of  nine 
years'  imprisonment  on  similar  charges."  What  an  epitaph  1 
Here  is  a  sidelight  on  English  rural  life  in  1584 :  "John  Finch,  a 
yeoman  farmer  of  Ecdesion  in  Lancashire,  h.d.q.  [Can  yon 
guess  what  thai  means  \  It  docs  not  mean  "died  a  peacefnl 
death  in  a  ripe  old  age" !]  for  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  and 
for  sheltering  priests,"  The  recurrence  of  certain  names  ii 
btcresting  :  1 14  Johns  figure  here,  and  of  these  no  less  than  28 
ire  English  martyrs  ;  there  are  52  Peien,  bat  comparatively  few 
Pauls  or  Thomases, 

A  few  criticismj.  Is  Martyrs  of  Albitenc  correct  f  Should  it 
not  be  "Abitenc"  ?  Why  "MUeve"  instead  of  Milcvis  (p.  2a8)  ? 
St,  Opatus  did  not  "write  six  treatises  against  the  Donatists" ; 
Ilia  brief  De  SchismaU  Donaiiitarutn  is  in  seven  books,  corresponding 
to  our  "chapters". 

The  statement  on  p.  300  that  the  martyrs  of  Massa  Candida 
did  not  owe  that  name  to  the  fact  that  their  bodies  were  calcined 
with  lime  is  somewhat  too  positive ;  Pontius,  in  l^iia  Cypriani, 
affirms  it,  so  too  does  Prudentius  in  a  hymn,  also  the  Roman 
Martyrology.  Dom  Morin  would  identify  these  martyrs,  who 
seem  10  have  suffered  partly  at  Utica  and  partly  at  Carthage,  with 
the  famous  "XX  Martyres"  who  suffered  on  18  August,  259 
{Miscell.  Agostiniana,  ii,  90).  But  St.  Augustine  gives  the  number 
as  353,  and  Pontius  says  300.  When  St.  Augustine  explains 
"Candida"  by  '''de  causae  fulgore"  he  is  speaking  rhetorically 
(Sermon  cccvi,  2).  St.  Jerome  surely  deserved  a  fuller  and  worthier 
notice  than  he  gets.  Did  he  really  call  St.  Augustine  "a  little 
Numidian  ant"  f  I  can  find  no  trace  of  this  :  he  was  often  angry 
with  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  but  !  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
called  him  names,  despite  his  gift  for  nicknaming  people. 

Such  blemishes  apart,  this  volume  is  a  welcome  companion 
to  "Butler". 

F.  H.  P. 


Comparative  Religion  :    An  Introductory  and  Hutorica}  Sludy.    By 

E.  O.  James.    (Methuen.     gj.  net.) 
The  Greek  Polybius,  second  century  b.c,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
"ascrupulousfearofthegodsisthevcry  thing  that  keeps  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  together".  Professor  James  says  that  "religion  is 
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primirily  the  citpression  of  forces  by  which  human  groups  maintain 
their  solidarity  and  ensure  their  continuity  as  well  as  their  unity", 
a  view  which  he  repeats  at  the  end  of  his  volume :  "apart  from  the 
relative  merits  of  any  specific  system,  the  history  of  religion 
throughout  the  ages  malces  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  every 
phase  of  society  religion  eicercises  a  cultural  function  by  supplying 
the  spiritual  force  indispensable  for  the  cohesion  of  the  social 
fabric".  This  social  force  "took  its  rise  in  an  awareness  of  'other- 
ness' stimulated  by  the  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  before  it  became 
intellectualized  in  animistic  and  thcistic  concepts.  Bat  mana  and 
its  equivalents  seem  to  be  themselves  part  of  this  crude  philosophic 
process  of  reasoning  and  rationalization,  while  magic  represents 
another  and  distinct  discipline".  And  "the  essence  of  religion  in 
its  most  rudimentary  form  is  to  be  sought  ...  in  the  recognition 
of  a  transcendent  order  and  the  elaboration  of  a  technique  to 
enable  man  to  deal  with  the  unpredictable  and  inexplicable 
dements  in  human  experience  whether  individual  or  collective,  in 
this  world  and  beyond  the  grave".  But  the  "ultimate  reality  is 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ", 

This  volume  includes  chapters  on  Religious  Origins,  The  Magic 
Art,  The  Ritual  Organization,  Myth  and  Ritual,  Greece  and  rfic 
Mystery  Religions,  Oriental  Theism,  The  Way  of  Salvation, 
Monotheism,  Sin  and  Atonement,  Sacrifice  and  Sacrament, 
Worship  and  Prayer,  Immortality.  Within  each  chapter  the 
material  from  the  various  human  groups,  "primitive",  oriental 
and  classical,  is  summarized  and  interpreted,  under  headings 
denoting  specific  race  or  "religion".  There  is  a  good  bibliography, 
but  we  must  comment  on  the  absence  of  important  Catholic  con- 
tributions, e.g.  by  Pinard  de  la  Boullaye,  Lagrange,  Jean.  The 
tatter,  by  the  way,  is  a  surer  guide  to  Sumerian  and  Babylonian 
religions  than  is  either  Langdon  or  Jastrow,  and  his  vioAs  are  easily 
accessible. 

The  book  is  welcome.  It  supplies  a  pressing  need.  As  the 
sub-title  indicates,  it  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  an  intro- 
duction to  the  vast  subject  of  comparative  (study  of)  religion. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  introducrion. 

The  reviewer  has  been  struck  by  the  caution  of  the  author.  He  ii 
aware  that  the  use  of  analogous  formulae  or  liturgical  acts  may  be 
accompanied  by  emotions,  thoughts  and  religions  experience 
which  are  very  different.  He  knows  how  various,  even  con- 
tradictory, can  be  the  "expert"  interpretation  of  the  same  pheno- 
mena revealed  in  religious  history  and  literature.  In  this  respect 
we  may  recall  the  case  of  Buddhism.  Authorities  on  that  rdi^n 
predicate  of  it  quite  different  and  even  contrary  things  :  to  some 
it  is  monotheittic,  to  others  pantheistic,  and  to  otheit  again 
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atheistic.  And  it  is  good  to  see  that  when  treating  of  the  alleged 
"monotheism"  of  the  prophets  and  of  Israel,  he  recognizes  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  describe  it  in  twencieth-centuiy  theological 
terms  behind  and  within  which  are  centuries  of  philosophical 
tradition  to  which  the  prophets  and  their  contemporaries  were 
strangers. 

We  arc  gratefal  to  Professor  James  for  this  book.  It  has  the 
salt  of  reason  in  it.  T.  Fish. 

From  Morality  to  Religion.    By  W.  G.  de  Burgh,  M.A.,  F.B.A. 

(Macdonald  &  Evans,     izi.  6d.  net.) 
jfudaiim  and  Christianity.     Vol.  Ill,     Law  and  Religion.     Essays 

by  various  authors.    Edited  by  Edwin  I.  J.  Rosenthal,    ^he 

Sheldon  Press,  los.  6d.  net.) 
It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  first,  that  moral  philosophy 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  find  its  justification  ultimately  and 
only  in  the  fact  of  God ;  second,  as  Pirc  Bonsirven  has  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  work,  a  totally  new  relation  is  springing  up  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  For  both  of  these  movements  we 
have  to  thank  the  philosophical  chaos  around  us ;  facts  are 
bringing  home  to  us  that  right  order,  if  it  does  not  rest  on  the 
divine,  can  be  preserved  only  by  brute  force,  that  thereby  Jew 
and  Christian  alike  are  in  jeopardy,  and  therefore  that  they  must 
come  together,  at  least  in  the  defence  of  the  dogma  of  the  one, 
true  and  personal  God.  Gilson  has  recently  shown  us  how  the 
confusion  o£  an  age  rests,  not  on  the  dictators  or  demagogues  who 
seem  to  cause  it,  but  on  an  underlying  false  philosophy  of  which 
they  are  no  more  than  the  expression.  When,  then,  philosophy 
examines  its  own  conscience,  and  discovers  for  itself  the  true 
light  of  life,  we  cannot  but  see  in  that  the  surest  hope  for  the 
future,  far  more  than  can  be  placed  Jn  armaments  or  diplomacy 
or  any  other  making  of  artificial  peace. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  welcome  the  two  volumes  under 
review.  Of  Professor  de  Burgh's  Gifford  Lectures  we  would  say 
that  we  have  seldom  read  a  recent  work  which,  before  criticizing 
any  part,  must  be  studied  to  the  end.  We  may  fail  to  accept 
wholeheartedly  the  author's  distinction  between  "Action  for 
Duty's  Sake",  and  "Action  sub  Rations  Boni",  seeing  that  "duty" 
is  itself  a  "good",  and  as  such  only  makes  its  appeal.  We  may 
claim  that  the  ontological,  cosmological,  teleological  and  moral 
arguments  for  the  fact  of  God,  above  all  when  they  are  taken 
together,  lead  to  a  conclusion  far  more  cogent  than  the  author 
seems  willing  to  allow.  Most  of  all,  we  may  differ  from  his  con- 
clusion that  "love"  may  be  used  univocally  when  we  speak  of  the 
"love  of  God"  and  the  "love"  that  is  in  man.    The  Analogy  of 
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Being,  which  he  seems  to  accept  without  reservation  from 
Aristoile  and  St.  Thomas,  must  surely  include  all  that  "being" 
contains  ;  as  Aquinas  would  say,  even  divine  love  can  be  received 
into  the  soul  only  secundum  moduin  rectpientii.  We  may  abo 
suggest  that  the  author's  use  of  the  term  virtus  infusa,  however 
justifiable  for  his  purpose,  is  not  quite  that  of  the  theologians 
by  whom  it  was  invented,  or  of  the  mystics  by  whom  it  was  most 
vividly  described. 

But  passing  over  these  major,  and  possibly  a  few  minor,  differ- 
ences, we  can  only  be  delighted  both  with  the  author's  per- 
spective as  seen  in  these  lectures  and  the  process  by  which  he 
draws  to  his  conclusion.  He  has  set  the  Argument  from  the  Hu- 
man Conscience  in  a  new  way.  Leaning  on  Butler,  and  reading 
Kant  with  a  sympathetic  mind,  he  nevertheless  looks  much  to 
Aquinas  and  some  modern  scholastics  for  guidance  round  difficult 
corners.  Again  and  again  we  find  ourselves  echoing  his  emphases ; 
as  when  he  insists  upon  sin  as  an  offence  against  God,  neither  more 
nor  less  ;  when  he  places  the  value  of  deeds  wholly  in  relation  to 
God ;  when  he  points  to  the  religious  faith  as  the  only  and  ade- 
quate solution  of  the  antinomies  that  seem  to  stand  between 
morality  and  goodness,  duty  and  reward,  in  human  life.  Briefly, 
he  has  written  an  appealing  defence  against  the  modern  humanism 
in  its  many  forms,  of  the  "reasonableness"  of  faith,  so  beloved 
by  Newman,  and  of  the  necessity  of  God  as  the  only  basis  of  even  our 
accepted  moral  standards.  His  conclusion,  asking  for'a  wider  and 
more  earnest  religious  philosophy,  is  an  eloquent  exhortation.  We 
just  mentioned  Newman.  Readers  of  his  Oxford  sermons  will 
remember  the  prophetic  warning,  which  runs  through  them  all,  of 
the  materialistic  infidelity  that  threatened  England  ;  Professor 
de  Burgh's  lectures  seem  to  say  that  the  prophecy  has  come  true 
and  that  it  is  for  philosophy  to  begin  to  revive  what  flickering  fire 
yet  remains. 

The  symposium  on  "Law  and  Religion"  edited  by  Edwin  L  ]. 
Rosenthal  approaches  the  same  conclusion  along  a  very  different 
line.  The  writers  of  the  essays  represent  all  creeds,  two  Catholics, 
Dr.  Fish  and  Fr.  McNabb,  being  of  the  number.  If  the  former 
work  brought  morality  to  the  feet  of  religion,  the  trend  of  theM 
essays,  which  are  mainly  historical,  is  to  show  how  law,  from  the 
first,  has  been  almost  identified  with  religion — ^Primitive,  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian,  Jewish — and  how  the  principle  involved  has 
been  ever  preserved  in  the  Jewish  mind.  Though  the  essays  are, 
for  to  large  a  subject,  at  times  disconcertingly  brief,  there  is  a 
general  impression  of  writers  of  various  schools  seekii^  a  common 
ground  for  the  sake  of  mutual  understanding. 

^    AlBAN    GoODtBK. 
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Politics   and  Morality :     Essays   in   Christian  Democracy,     By 

Don  Luigi  Sturzo,     (Burns  Oatcs  &  Waahbourne.     7/,  6i. 

net.) 
TA*  Voice  of  the  Church  in  China.     A  Collection  of  Documents. 

(Longmans,  Green.    3/.  &/.  net.) 
Italy.     By  Robert  Scncourt.    (Arrowsmith.     3/.  6d.  net.) 

A  LONG  tradition  of  Realpolitik,  sanctioned  by  theorists  from 
Machiavelli  onwards,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  form 
judgements  on  political  problems  without  being  false  to  some 
extent  at  least  to  his  principles  ;  for  the  atmosphere  of  such 
Realpolitik  can  have  its  effect  upon  us  without  our  recognizing  the 
fact,  and  may  indeed  express  itself  in  the  terminology  of  morals 
while  in  reality  falling  foul  of  morals.  It  has  recently  been  argued 
in  3  Catholic  paper  that  we  should  not  too  much  regret  the  fate 
of  China,  since  that  fate  was  a  sad  but  necessary  link  in  the  general 
world  contest  of  Christianity  against  communist  atheism.  That 
type  of  attitude  is  not  rare ;  and  is  made  up  of  wishful  thinking 
with  regard  to  facts,  and  a  subordination  of  morality  to  politics  in 
theory.  It  is  not  now  the  fact  that  internal  Communism  menaces 
China  :  and  the  present  invasion  is  a  far  clearer  issue  morally 
than  most  wars ;  the  facts  are  set  out  with  noble  sobriety  and 
charity  by  the  Chinese  bishops  in  the  book  most  opportunely 
produced  by  Messrs.  Longmans ;  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  very 
widely  read  and  publicized,  so  that  the  immoral  propaganda  which 
has  sought  to  put  China  in  the  wrong  (against  all  the  facts)  may 
be  exposed  for  what  it  is.  But  even  if  there  really  were  a  com- 
munist menace  in  China  it  would  be  radically  un-christian  to  view 
the  present  war  as  a  good  thing,  and  to  abstract  from  all  that  makes 
it  evil.  We  cannot  condone  what  is  immoral  because  it  is  politically 
advantageous,  or  even  because  we  may  think  it  advantageous  to 
religion.  What  is  immoral  cannot  in  fact  be  advantageous  to 
religion  ;  and  when  it  is  condoned  for  the  sake  of  some  imagined 
advantage  to  religion  it  assumes  the  added  immorality  of  scandal. 
Two  things  are  necessary  :  to  see  political  evolutions  in  the  light 
of  their  determining  causes,  and  consequently  with  sympathy,  and 
often  enough  too  with  contrition  for  our  part  in  producing  effects 
which  we  now  find  immoral ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  realize  that 
while  determining  causes  explain,  they  do  not  Justify,  immoral 
effects.  If  history  reveals  that  we  are  responsible  for  causing  a 
nation  to  resort  to  unjust  war,  that  does  not  make  the  war  moral, 
but  drives  responsibility  for  it  back  on  to  us,  in  company  with  its 
actual  perpetrators,  and  should  cause  us  to  be  at  least  sober  in  our 
criticisms.  The  same  is  true  of  a  political  theory  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  past,  and  which  in  consequence  cannot  be  adequately 

Vol.  IO4  2D 
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anderstood  or  criddzed  apart  from  the  actioni  of  the  past,  thon^ 
it  must  be  judged  moral  or  unmoral  on  its  present  tenets  and 
practice. 

Professor  Sencourt's  book  b  of  real  value  in  that  it  explains  the 
Italy  of  today  in  the  light  of,  and  as  determined  by,  the  Italy  of 
the  past,  especially  of  the  Risorgimento  and  the  war  and  post-war 
periods.  It  is  of  real  ralue  in  that  it  sets  before  the  reader  a 
reasoned  statement  of  the  Italian  point  of  view  tod^.  But,  in  s[nte 
of  a  sincere  attempt  at  objectivity,  the  book  tends  to  ^oss  over 
or  omit  problems  of  profound  importance ;  problems  which,  widi 
the  greatest  sympathy  in  the  world,  we  cannot  consdention^ 
ignore.  The  greatest  of  these  is  essential  to  totalitarianism  itsdf : 
ispoliticalexpendiency thearbiterof  moralsjOrt^Wd/ntf  }  Hence 
this  book  is  liable  to  mislead  unless  read  in  conjunction  wiA  aonte 
such  statement  of  Christian  principles  as  Don  Storzo  has  prorided. 

Politics  and  Morality  is  \m  dear  and  cogent  than  it  mif^t  have 
been  because  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  disparate  papers ;  but 
none  the  less  a  central  idea  runs  through  the  whole  book,  and  that 
central  idea  is  prcdsdy  the  primacy  of  morality  in  politics — the 
principle  from  which  the  whole  morality  of  means,  central  to  all 
our  current  political  problems,  flows.  Don  Sturzo  treats  of 
totalitarianism  and  democracy,  of  the  question  of  colonies,  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  in  war  and  the  right  to  rebel  ;  always  ius 
preoccupation  is  with  the  essence  of  Christian  democracy  :  with 
the  Chrbtian  idea  of  the  person,  and  of  politics  as  a  complex  of 
rights  and  correlative  duties,  all  based  upon  anterior  moral  law. 
We  must  be  for  ever  returning  to  the  question  of  moral  meant, 
always  reminding  ourselves  that  Realpolitik  is  no  standard  for  the 
Christian  ;  these  essays,  which  are  the  fruit  of  actual  experience 
(with  the  Partita  Popolare  and  elsewhere)  as  well  as  of  a  dear  gra^ 
of  theory,  should  hdp  us  to  darify  the  mind  and  keep  It  faithful  at 
once  to  real  fact  and  to  real  principle.  F,  L.  S. 

Motutrcby :  A  Study  of  Ltmis  XIF.    By  Hilaire  Belloc.    {CmxSL 

lu.  6d.  net.) 
This  book,  as  Mr.  Belloc  explains  in  his  preface,  is  not  lo  anf 
sense  a  bie^aphy  of  Louis  XIV,  but  a  study  of  monarchy  as 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  one  of  its  greatest  exponents.  Eveiy 
institution  has  the  right  to  be  judged  at  its  best,  and  since 
monarchy  has  returned  to  the  modem  world  and,  the  author 
claims,  has  come  back  to  stay,  we  cannot  do  better  than  itud^ 
its  nature  in  those  circumstances  of  time,  place  and  personally 
that  made  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  pattern  of  monarchy  for  all 
succeeding  ages.    This  book,  then,  is  not  an  invitation  to  discuss 
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me  historical  theme  ;  rather,  it  is  a  challenge  to  debate  the 
■OS  and  cons  of  a  method  of  governance.  We  accept  the  chal- 
nge,  since  it  chimes  with  our  interests  and  desires  much  more 
irmoniously  than  would  a  historical  discussion.  There  is  no  need 
I  indicate  the  side  Mr.  Belloc  will  take  io  the  debate. 

Catholic  journalists  and  commentators  have,  in  recent  years, 
lown  a  most  remarkable  swing  of  opinion  away  from  republican 
,eas  and  towards  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  monarchy.  This 
not  in  the  tradition  of  those  who  taught  us  thirty  or  forty  years 
^  ;  in  their  view  there  was  little  to  be  got  by  putting  our  trust 
.  princes — in  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  or  the  House  of  Hanover, 
etter  to  stand  on  our  own  feel,  to  press  our  suit  not  in  the  ante- 
lambers  of  kings  but  in  the  courts  of  the  common  people  and 
DoDg  our  neighbours  in  the  market  place.  It  would  be  a  slow 
isiness,  no  doubt,  but  in  the  long  run  safer,  besides  being  more 

accordance  with  the  slow,  hidden  spread  of  the  Gospel,  moving 
iperceptibly  from  one  mind  to  another  tike  the  leaven  of  the 
iugdora  of  Heaven,  Nowadays,  however,  Catholic  publicists 
em  to  have  lost  heart,  or  lost  faith  ;  at  any  rate  they  are  no  longer 
mtent  to  work  beneath  the  surface,  each  one  putting  his  trust  in 
le  Pauline  teaching  of  the  efficacy  of  example.  Conversion  from 
elow  is  seen  to  be  too  slow ;  something  more  sweeping  and 
jectacular  is  wanted  ;  some  power,  or  powers,  that  with  the  help 
f  swords  and  guns  will  spread  the  Gospel  farther  and  implant  it 
nore  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  by 
lur  weak  preaching.  To  help  find  such  a  power  and  to  plead  its 
ausc  when  found  what  more  powerful  advocate  could  be  imagined 
ian  Mr,  Belloc  who  knows  all  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  has 
idden  in  every  engagement.  To  do  him  justice  Mr,  Belloc  has 
lot  changed ;  he  has  always  despised  democracy  and  upheld 
nonarcby. 

Here  then  is  the  debate  laid  out.  His  publishers  call  it  "a 
areful  analysis  by  a  great  historian".  I  prefer  my  own  tribute  to 
Mr.  Belloc,  "by  a  great  advocate",  Mr,  Belloc  is  above  all  else  a 
great  advocate,  a  master  of  rhetoric  in  all  its  forms,  brushing  aside 
CTerything  that  tells  against  his  case,  bringing  out  with  consummate 
deverness  everything  that  tells  for  it,  sweeping  his  audience  over 
iifficulties,  dwelling  with  reiterated  hammer-strokes  on  what  he 
»ants  to  force  home.  He  can  time  precisely  the  explosive  force  for 
m  unexpected  statement  ("There  was  no  English  fleet  in  Elizabeth's 
lay")  just  as  surely  as  he  can  gauge  the  corrosive  quality  of  a  sneer 
"Lawyers  pique  themselves  upon  the  outward  forms  of  im- 
lartiality").  Observe  how  he  introduces  and  marshals  his  witnesses : 
'A  man  born  in  1600  would  think  in  1660"  such  and  such,  and  we 
ind  that  it  exactly  agrees  with  what  Mr,  Belloc  thinks  in  1939; 
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he  is  called  to  the  witness-box  and  testifies  that  it  is  so,  we  are  not, 
allowed  to  cross-examine  him,  he  is  whisked  away,  his  anonymity  | 
unbroken,  his  credentials  untested,  but  the  impression  he  has  made  1 
remains. 

But  all  these  are  matters  of  technique,  of  the  use  of  liieraiy  and 
rhetorical  weapons  which  we  may  applaud  even  while  we  condemn. 
There  are  more  serious  matters.  On  page  298  Mr.  Belloc  writei, 
"No  blame  attaches  to  the  repression  or  even  the  destruction  of  i 
hostile  body  within  the  state  ;  and  nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the 
general  life  of  the  state  than  a  sect  fixed  in  a  spiritual  attitude  to 
life  opposed  to  that  of  their  fellow  citizens."  Is  that  Catholic 
doctrine  f  With  lucidity  and  precision  Mr.  Belloc  has  framed  in  a 
couple  of  sentences  the  barrier  that  divides  the  political  outlook 
of  Catholics  of  my  generation  from  the  new  alliances  that  more 
modem  Catholics  seek  to  make.  S.  J.  G. 


A  History  of  Economic  Thought.    By  Erich  Roll.    (Faber  &  Fabcr. 

12/.  6d.  net.) 
Amonc  all  the  books  devoted  to  economic  histoty,  and  especially 
among  the  books  written  in  this  country,  very  few  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  development  and  change  of  economic  ideal. 
Ashley  has  a  couple  of  chapters  on  the  canonist  doctrine  which  are 
still  valuable,  and  there  are  periodic  surveys  of  theory  in  CoimiDg- 
ham,  but  even  such  a  full  and  recent  study  ai  Lipson's  is  singuUriy 
deficient  in  this  respect.  The  English  approach  to  economic 
theory  has  been  much  less  historical  than  deductive,  and  En^iih 
teaching  *'has  escaped  the  undue  subservience  to  the  historical 
approach  characteristic  until  recently  of  French  faculties'*.  On 
the  other  hand  some  historical  knowledge  is  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  modem  controversies,  and  it  is  this  historical  back- 
ground which  Dr.  Roll  seeks  to  supply,  both  for  the  specialist 
student  of  modem  theory  and  for  the  intelligent  general  reader. 
In  eight  chapters  of  unequal  length  he  ranges  from  the  economic 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  world,  through  the 
classical  economists,  through  Smith,  Ricardo  and  Marx  to  Jevons, 
Mcnger,  Walras  and  their  disciples  of  the  marginal-utility  schooL 
Dr.  Roll  writes  clearly  and  objectively  without  achieving  the  light- 
ness of  touch  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Alexander  Gray's  more  elementary 
introduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  study  is  more 
selective  and  less  of  a  mere  catalogue  than  Haney's  survey  tmder 
the  same  ritle.  The  section  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  canon  law 
seems  inadequate  in  view  of  reviving  interest  in  the  problem  of 
usury,  and  Dr.  Roll  is  not  altogether  accurate  in  his  account  of  the 
scholastic  arguments.    In  rejecting  the  canonical  prohibition  of 
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usury  the  Reformers  were-  not  merely  overthrowing  a  "ruling-dass 

I  ideology",  u  Dr.  Roll  would  have  it ;  in  fact  they  jettisoned 
principles  of  permanent  application,  and  engineered  the  accepted 
divorce  of  economics  from  ethics. 

From  a  more  strictly  economic  point  of  view  Dr.  Roll  has  an 
excellent  account  of  Malthus's  criticism  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  the 
ttability  of  supply- and-dcmand.  This  aspect  of  the  work  of 
Malthus  has  been  neglected,  yet  the  reverend  Haileybury  professor 
who  raised  the  population  bogy  was  also  the  first  man  to  expose 
the  contradictions  inherent  in  the  capitalist  system.  He  showed 
that  the  possibility  of  recurring  crises  arose  from  causes  inherent  in 
B  tlie  system  itself,  a  criticism  which  has  been  renewed  in  most 
recent  times,  and  seems  to  have  prompted  Dr.  Roll's  some- 
what plaintive  plea  for  readjustment  in  face  of  what  he  considers 
:otahtarian  control.  A,  B. 


Tt/  Sun  of  Justice.  An  Essay  on  the  Social  Teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  Harold  Robbins.  (Heath  Cranton. 
31.  6d.  net.) 
"Religion  is  Politics  and  Politics  is  Brotherhood,"  said  William 
Blake  and  we  may  and  indeed  must  add  :  "and  Brotherhood  is 
Poverty".  And  as  another  writer,  R.  H.  Tawney,  has  said  :  "The 
(ocial  teaching  of  the  Church  had  ceased  to  count,  because  the 
Church  itself  had  ceased  to  think."  Maritain  also  has  spoken  to 
the  effect  that  the  need  of  our  time  is  not  so  much  an  outpouring 
of  goodwill  as  a  flood  of  "intellectual  clarity".  These  things  are 
brought  to  mind  by  a  reading  of  Harold  Robbins's  Sun  of  Justice. 
It  is  a  reasoned  exposition  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  politics 
in  the  clear  light  of  reason.  Why  should  one  write  a  long  review 
of  it,  even  if  invited  to  do  so  f  There  is  httle  to  be  said  but  "buy 
and  read". 

It  is  admirable,  it  is  excellent  ;  moreover,  it  is  largely  made  up 
of  apposite  and  unassailable  extracts  from  the  writings  of  philo- 
sophers and  saints  and  popes.  It  is  therefore  irrefutable.  It  is 
therefore  the  best  possible  ammunition  for  the  use  of  those  who 
already  know  against  those  who  still  doubt.  That  those  who  know 
are  still  few  and  those  who  doubt  are  the  majority  of  our  fellow 
Catholics  is  the  ghastly  thing  we  are  up  against.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  still  think  that  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  the 
conservation  of  property  are  the  chief  ends  of  human  endeavour  ; 
all  our  law,  all  our  politics  are  bent  to  these  ends.  Hence  the 
decay  of  religion  ;  hence  the  spread  of  our  industrialism  ;  hence 
the  loss  of  the  masses.  Weboastof  our  enlightened  papal  encyclicals 
and  the  holiness  and  justice  of  our  social  teaching  ;  but  apart  from 
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the  eccentric  lives  and  teaching?  of  a  few  heroic  men  there  is  simp^ 
no  evidence  whatever  that  we  as  individuab  hold  any  different 
views  from  those  of  the  commercial  world. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  diflercntiate  the  Christians— 
whether  Catholic  or  other — from  the  mass  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. Do  the  poor  love  us  as  being  especially  their  champions  f 
They  do  not.  Do  they  respect  us  as  having  the  keys  of  social 
justice  i  They  do  not.  Do  we  even  consider  ourselves  as  con- 
ducting, maintaining  or  leading  any  sort  of  revolution  i  No.  We 
are  "a  sect"  having  certain  traditional  practices  and  interior  hdiefi 
and  aspirations  ;  that  is  all.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settle- 
ments are  not  Catholics ;  that  aU  the  great  trusts  and  combines 
are  not  depositories  for  our  investments  ;  that  we  do  not  view  the 
degradation  of  men  and  women  in  factories  (a  fact  eloquently 
attested  by  Pope  Pius  XI  himself)  as  being  a  normal  and  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  human  civilization,  and  the  Leisure  State  as 
being  the  proper  goal  of  good  politics.  Read,  we  beg  you, 
Robbins's  book.  It  is  not  a  wild  effusion  ;  it  is  calm,  reasonable 
and  convincing.  Eiuc  Gill.      | 

My  Nnti  World.    By  Ernest  Dimnet.    (Cape.    lOi.  6d.  net.)  1 

Novelists  with  a  pseudo-scientific  equipment  have  often  played 
with  the  notion  of  a  time-machine,  fascinated  by  the  possibihty  of 
being  able  to  move  at  will  from  one  era  to  another.  This  suggests 
to  the  imaginative  reader  the  question  :  Which  epoch  would  he 
choose  as  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  to  live  in  f  There  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  our  own.  An  Englishman  bom  early 
enough  to  remember  the  sunset  glory  of  Victoria,  the  ^tter  of 
the  Edwardian  interlude,  the  sacrificial  gloom  of  the  Great  War 
and  the  false  dawn  of  the  peace  treaties,  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
comparing  experiences  with  any  generation.  And  if  one  might 
also  choose  for  oneself  the  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  ^ 
pageant,  what  could  be  better  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  book  I 
A  priest,  with  the  stable  background  of  the  CathtJic  faith  and 
Catholic  philosophy,  a  writer  with  two  languages  at  his  command 
which  give  him  an  assured  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,  welcome  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
great  because  of  his  genius,  excused  by  reason  of  his  cloth  &om  the 
burden  of  returning  it  in  kind ;  these  are  the  unique  advantages 
brought  together  in  the  person  of  the  Abbi  Dimnet.  No  one  will 
grudge  him  his  good  fortune,  for  he  shares  the  fmits  of  it  w 
generously  with  his  public — or  rather,  I  should  say,  with  his 
I  reader,  for  the  Abb^  confesses  that  when  he  writes  he  cannot 


isualize  the  public  but  always  addresses  a  single  correspondent 
'hom  he  imagines  as  sitting  at  his  elbow,  which  no  doubt  is  the 
:cret  of  the  charm  and  intimacy  of  this  book.  Charm,  however, 
.  not  its  sole  recommendation  ;  there  is  revealed  an  acute  mind, 
'rench  in  its  setting,  liberal  in  its  outlook,  trenchant  though 
aave  in  its  criticisms.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  decide  which 
iperience  is  the  more  valuable  for  Kim — the  lucid,  if  unconscious, 
iposiiion  of  the  French  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  the  new 
ost-war  world,  or  the  portrait  of  himsell  depicted  so  clearly  by 

foreign  pen.  Both  are  needed  if  we  are  to  correct  the  evil  effects 
f  insularity  and  uncomprehending  antagonisms. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
nthor's  experiences  in  America  whither  he  has  gone  every  year 
ince  the  war  on  lecture  tours.  As  a  consequence  interest,  for  the 
iuropean,  fades.  In  these  days  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
fhen  we  Europeans  are  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  which  naay 
nipt  at  any  moment,  it  is  doubtless  much  more  comfortable  to 
eside  in  the  detached  and  peace-loving  United  Stales,  but  it 
annot  be  denied  that  the  atmosphere  is  more  than  slightly  "old- 
laidish".  The  abbd  evidently  enjoys  it,  but  even  he  cannot 
Iways  check  the  impatient  word  at  the  sight  of  so  much  uphft, 
loral  rectitude  and  willingness  to  profler  advice.  France  is 
jitunate  in  having  such  an  interpreter,  and  the  New  World  is  no 
ss  fortunate  in  having  such  an  understanding  and  fearless  critic. 

The  index  might  have  been  more  carefully  compiled.  Madame 
u  Barry  and  the  late  Canon  William  Bariy,  of  Leamington,  are 
lade  to  share  the  same  page  references,  which  would  have  amused 
le  canon  and  quite  possibly  the  lady  too.  S.  J  G. 


aint  Atigustine  and  French  Classical  Thought.  By  Nigel  Aber- 
crombie.  (Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press,  and  Humphrey 
Milford.  8j.  6J.  net.) 
/hat  is  it  that  constitutes  the  universal  and  enduring  appeal  of 
t,  Augustine,  that  endears  him  to  men  and  women  in  every 
»c  and  in  every  country  i  Is  it  not  that  he  is  a  saint  who  was 
nee  3  sinner,  that  he  was  one  who  made  the  "easy  descent  to 
.vernus",  and  then,  when  he  had  touched  the  very  depths,  again 
egan  the  difficult  heavenward  climb,  superasqtte  evasit  ad  auras  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Nigel  Abercrombie,  it  was  the  literary  graces 
f  his  bnguage,  the  Ciceronian  charm  and  elegance  of  his  latinity — 
jntrasting  so  marvellously  with  the  crabbed  barbarities  of  the 
hooimen's  diction — ^that  commended  St.  Augustine  to  the 
assicists  of  the  Renaissance  and  won  him  the  favour  of  a  Montaigne, 
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a  Madame  de  S^vign^  and  a  B<MSuet.  "Here  b  one  who  writes 
like  TuUy  himself,"  we  seem  to  hear  them  fxy  ;  "let  us  hear  a  little 
what  he  has  got  to  tell  us," 

And  yet  his  Confeisioni  and  his  City  of  God  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  millions  who  can  have  had  no  tincture  of  Latin  in  their 
composition,  who  can  have  read  him  only  in  translation.  It  is, 
however,  to  no  such  general  and  unlearned  audience  that  these 
essays  are  addressed.  Indeed,  to  read  them  with  understanding 
and  profit  one  needs  to  possess  a  formidable  equipment.  Not  only 
must  one  have  a  thorough  Imowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
literature,  hut  one's  Greek  and  Latin  must  be  in  eicellent  working 
order,  since  we  must  read  our  author  in  the  original,  Morcocrcr, 
we  must  have  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
thought  and  writings  of  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity — 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Chiysippus,  Plotinus  and  Porphfiy 
and  the  rest. 

Three  of  the  essays  in  this  remarkable  collection  are  devoted  to 
an  assessment  of  the  influence  of  St.  Augustine  on  minds  so  divene 
39  Montaigne,  Descartes  and  Pascal,  and  each  of  them  should  be 
nudied  with  the  same  conscientious  attention  which  has  been 
brought  to  its  composition.  Nevertheless,  admirable  as  they  are, 
these  essays  are  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  disquisirion  on  the 
principles  of  Augustinian  ethics  which  precedes  them.  How  far 
St.  Augustine  was  indebted  to  Plotinus  and  his  school  for  his  una 
verissimae  phiiosophitu  disciplina  is  ably  discussed,  but  the  cream 
of  the  essay  lies  in  the  admirable  and  lucid  account  of  the  Augus- 
tinian conception  of  the  beata  vita,  and  the  summum  bonttm.  "In 
the  activity  of  the  human  will,  in  every  desire,  Augustine  detected 
a  teieological  tendency.  .  .  .  'If  I  love,  tend  towards,  low  things, 
inferior  things,  my  weight  goes  downwards.  The  soul  falls  away 
from  its  God  and  sinks.  Whoso  follows  what  is  worse  than  himself, 
becomes  the  worse.  For  as  his  love  is,  so  is  every  man.  Do  you 
love  this  earth  f  Earth  you  shall  be.  Do  you  love  God  f  .  .  . 
What  shall  I  say  ?  You  will  be  God  (  I  dare  not  say  it  of  myself ; 
let  us  hear  the  Scriptures  :   I  have  said,  Te  are  Gods'  " 

A  page  or  two  farther  on  the  author  discusses  St.  Augustine's 
definition  of  cvpiditas.  When  is  a  desire  to  be  described  »s 
cupiditaj,  and  what  is  the  difference,  morally,  between  uti  and 
Jrui  i  "There  arc  goods  which  are  to  be  enjoyed,  othen  which  are 
to  be  used"  ;  fnii  is  "to  desire  a  thing  for  itselP'  or  "for  its  own 
sake  to  be  in  love  with  a  thing".  If  we  love  for  its  own  sake  any 
other  good  than  the  summum  bonum,  we  are  guilty  of  eupiditai. 
That  is  what  Augustine  lays  down  at  first ;  hard  doctrine  for  the 
ordinary  man.  But  he  mitigates  it  later.  He  admits  "places  of 
idt  and  re&eshment  and  delight  in  the  soul's  pilgrimage  towards 
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the  last  end".    Thus  a  real/mi  of  a  creature  may  have  its  ordained 
place  in  a  good  life.    But  in  moderation. 

He  who  of  such  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 

To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 
Nor  to  be  blamed.  J,  Lewis  May. 

Fenelon.    By  J.  Lewis  May,    (Burns  O  a  tes  &  Wash  bourne,    I0i.6d. 

net.) 
F£nelon  has  suffered  long  neglect  at  the  hands  of  English  Catholic 
writers  and  editors,  and  it  is  at  least  easy  to  suggest  the  reasons. 
For  those  biographers  whose  main  business  is  edification,  the  con- 
demnation of  his  Maximal  des  Saints  and  his  relations  with  Mme 
Guyon,  generally,  offer  ample  explanation.  Were  more  needed, 
there  is  his  later  popularity  with  Protestants  and  even  free- 
thinkers to  tell  against  him.  Other  writers,  again,  have  probably 
feared  to  find  the  subject  not  so  much  dangerous  as  interminable. 
Then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  period,  the  second  and  waning 
half  of  the  splendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  is  an  unpopular  one  on  the 
religious  side. 

At  any  rate  we  congratulate  Mr.  May  on  breaking  the  silence, 
and  we  do  so  the  more  heartily  after  reading  his  book.  He  is 
captivated  by  F^nelon,  whom  he  finds  "the  type  and  eiemplar  of 
all  that  is  noblest  and  most  gracious  in  the  genius  of  France",  and 
has  set  out  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm  with  the  same  chaim  of 
style  that  marked  his  earlier  volumes  on  Newman  and  Tyrrell.  The 
result  is  a  very  pleasing  and  graceful  study,  a  littie  partial  and 
romantic  no  doubt,  but  the  warmth  is  welcome  to  offset  the 
want  of  it,  and  of  full  understanding  likewise,  shown  in  some 
earlier  estimates  by  English  writers.  The  best  known  and  most 
learned  of  these,  Franfois  de  Fendon,  by  the  late  Viscount  St.  Cyres, 
is  in  manner  not  only  coldly  unpartial  but  rather  tiresomely  cynical 
as  well,  St.  Cyres,  it  has  been  remarked,  "has  a  way  of  painting 
F^nelon's  conduct  black — very  black  indeed  at  times — and  then 
of  faintly  suggesting  eicuses".  Then  there  is  Miss  E.  K.  Sanders's 
Fenehn :  his  Frignds  and  his  Enemies  which,  rather  curiously, 
appeared  in  the  same  year,  1901  (both  books  may  be  found  com- 
petently dealt  with  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  April,  1902).  This 
is  kinder,  and  very  readable,  but  its  writer  goes  astray  woefully 
over  Catholic  doctrine,  as  when  she  is  baffled  by  the  mystery  of 
F^nelon's  continuing  to  believe  in  papal  infallibility  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  book  !  Translations  there  are  and  these  arc 
all  very  well,  but  it  is  good  that  a  real  disciple  of  F^neion,  a  fellow- 
Catholic  and  an  Englishman  to  boot,  has  at  last  had  his  say  in  the 
matter.     Mr,  May's  glowing  tribute,  which  is  at  once  brief, 
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popular  and  scholarly,  should  help  greatly  to  enlighten  the  BritUh 
reading  public  regarding  one  whose  character  b  as  worth  Imowing 
and  as  fascinating  as  it  is  easily  misunderstood. 

While  not  omitting  anything  essential,  Mr.  May  has  written 
more  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  of  letters  :  content 
for  the  most  part  with  a  good  clear  outline,  he  gtYCS  particular 
attention  to  Fdnelon's  writings,  stressing  and  revelling  in  his  love 
for  the  classics.  He  linds  in  him  a  close  spiritual  kinship  with  Virgil, 
and  still  more  with  Newman,  and  this  too  is  a  congenial  subjectiii 
elaboration.  In  the  matter  of  Quietism,  Mr,  May,  recognizing 
that  a  hair's  breadth  may  divide  the  false  and  true,  has  wisely  relied 
on  theologians  to  make  clear  the  points  at  issue.  But  though  he 
feels  in  deep  waters,  his  oivn  remarks  on  the  subject  are  verj" 
pertinent. 

In  one  case,  however,  the  treatment  does  seem  unduly  curtailed. 
A  bare  seven  pages  on  "The  Spiritual  Director",  especially  as 
compared  with  thirty  pages  on  "The  Humanist",  is  short  commons 
indeed,  and  might  easily  give  a  wrong  impression  in  a  book  intended 
as  an  introduction  "for  those  to  whom  Finelon  is  little  more  than 
>  name".  Directors,  so-called,  are  out  of  favonr  today,  but  as  a 
master  of  the  spiritual  life,  F^nelon,  whom  von  HQgel  almost  found 
incomparable  in  the  union  of  ardent  zeal  with  breadth  and 
elasticity,  is  for  all  time.  The  enduring  value  of  his  guidance  in 
other  spheres  may  at  least  be  questioned,  bat  none  on  fairly  deny 
him  a  place  between  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  his  chosen  model,  and 
Pire  de  Canssade,  who  was  very  likely  his  diidple. 

MiCHAiL  Hanbukt. 


1  Follow  St.  Patrick.    By  Oliver  St.  J.  Gogarty.    (Rich  &  Cowan. 

i6j.  net.) 
No  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  need  be  ttdd  that 
here  as  alvrays,  Dr.  Gogarty  takes  hb  own  line  across  country 
Does  he  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  men  were  the  Picts  who 
harried  the  northern  outposts  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  in 
decline  ?  Well,  there  they  are  for  all  to  see  in  Ulster,  with  drums 
and  war-cries,  any  "twelfth"  of  July.  So  too,  while  not  fH^Haining 
such  written  records  as  exist,  he  prefers  to  look  for  St.  Patrid 
himself  not  in  libraries,  but  out  of  doors,  on  the  hills  of  Slcmish 
and  Croagh  Patrick,  at  the  well  sides  by  which  he  rested  or  baptized, 
and  upon  the  lips  of  the  country  people  of  today.  All  sorts  of 
intriguing  questions  turn  up  as  he  goes  along.  Presuming  St. 
Patrick  to  have  been  bom  in  Wales,  for  example,  "vico  Bannavm 
7abemia^',  half  a  dozen  spots  claim  to  be  the  central  birthplace. 
Dr.  Gogarty  tramps  the  district  of  the  lower  Severn  and  decides 
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in  favour  of  "the  one  place  where  there  is  not  only  a  long  tradition 
but  also  witnesses  in  stone"- — St.  David's.  How  were  the  raiders 
armed  who  carried  Patrick  of  into  St.  Cromy  f  In  what  boats  did 
they  come  i  How  far  can  they  have  penetrated  inland  f  Here  too 
our  author  is  ready  with  suggestions,  not  the  less  probable  for  being 
founded  mainly  on  his  own  experiments  with  bronze  swords  and 
his  own  experiences  of  the  curraghs  still  used  by  the  fishermen  of 
West  Gfllway  and  Donegal. 

In  similar  fashion  he  follows  St.  Patrick  and  his  escape  and  in 
his  return  to  Ireland  twenty  years  later,  at  each  point  illustrating 
the  story  by  references  to  the  life  of  Ireland  then  and  now.  How 
far  this  method  will  commend  itself  to  Patrician  scholars  I  am 
incompetent  to  judge.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  as  likely  a  way 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  as  any  other  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  extreme  reticence  of  the  Confeaion  in  all  but 
spiritual  things  necessarily  drives  us  back  on  conjecture  ;  secondly 
because  St.  Patrick  still  lives  among  us.  "Every  person  in  our 
island,"  says  the  author,  "shares  something  of  the  personality  of 
that  neadfast  and  endearing  man  who  is  spoken  of  more  fre- 
quently with  affection  than  with  awe."  Patrick,  he  adds  in  one 
of  his  rare  bursts  of  emotion,  "sentenced  himself  to  a  lifelong  and 
barbarous  exile  for  our  sake.  ...  He  met  savages  and  made  them 
Christians,  who  to  this  very  day  owe  to  him  largely  that  which 
makes  them  kindly  Irish.  He  is  a  man  after  their  own  hearts  : 
unmiserly,  fearless,  sudden  and  unafraid  to  denounce  what  he 
disapproved."  H.  A.  L. 


ffilfrid  Scavjfn  Blunt.    By  Edith  Finch.    (Cape.    15/.  net.) 
The  Making  of  a  GentUman.    By  Esm^  Wingfi  eld -Stratford,  D.Sc. 

(Williams  &  Norgate.  8/.  6d.  net.) 
To  most  men  grown  to  manhood  since  1914  the  name  of  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt  is  unknown,  but  to  an  older  generation  he  was  either 
a  knight -errant  of  high  romance  or  a  mountebank  and  a  nuisance. 
Passions  ran  high  over  Blunt — to  some  he  was  a  renegade  who 
betrayed  his  own  people  for  the  sake  of  "those  lesser  breeds  without 
the  law" — but  to  others  he  was  a  paladin  and  champion,  fighting 
tyraimy  and  vested  interests  for  the  love  of  the  oppressed,  a 
sentiment  which  irradiated  and  inflamed  his  soul.  Somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes  would  seem  to  lie  the  truth.  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt  was  a  high-souled  knight  of  chivalry,  hating  oppres- 
sion and  the  chicanery  of  imperialistic  politics,  yet  he  was  no 
altruistic  fool — he  could  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  situation, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  was  entirely  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause  he  wished  to  espouse  that  he  drew  his  blade.     Once  he  had 
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done  that,  however,  there  was  no  bound  to  the  self-sacrifice  and 
endeavours  of  that  dauntless  spirit. 

Blunt  was  born  at  Petworth  House,  Sussex,  on  17  August,  1840, 
and  was  educated  at  Sionyhurst  and  Oscott ;  then  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  and  served  in  several  European  capitals.  In 
1867  he  was  sent  to  South  America,  and  on  his  return  retired  from 
the  service,  and  married  the  Lady  Anne  Noel,  a  granddaughter  of 
Byron.  They  travelled  extensively  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern 
Africa,  and  he  established  a  famous  stud  for  breeding  Arab  horses 
at  his  house,  Crabbet  Park,  in  Sussex. 

Miss  Finch  in  her  admirable  biography  gives  a  fair  and  honest 
account  of  how  Blunt  identified  himself  with  the  Egyptian 
nationalists  and  of  the  steps  he  took  to  defend  Arabi  Pasha  at  his 
trial.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  British  policy  in  the  Sudan,  and 
he  proved  a  true  prophet  of  the  fail  of  that  system.  Next  his 
attention  was  focused  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  and,  in  sup- 
porting the  evicted  tenants  of  the  Clanricarde  estate  in  Galway, 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Galway  gaol. 

It  was  not  only  as  a  knight  redressing  grievances  that  Blunt 
became  world-famous :  as  a  poet  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  national  singers — the  "Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus"  is  a  telling 
revelation  of  his  merits  as  an  emotional  poet ;  but  it  is  as  a  cham- 
pion of  Islam,  of  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Indians  and  Irish  that  he 
will  be  best  remembered.  Like  a  diamond  he  had  man^  facets, 
and  like  a  well-cut  diamond  he  was  brilliant  in  each.  Poet, 
traveller,  romantic,  he  was  an  aristocratic  rebel  who  inherited  the 
spirit  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  He  was  one  who  had  mastered  most 
of  the  arts  of  living,  and  there  are  many  delightful  descriptions  of 
him  in  this  delightful  book — a  country  squire  in  his  old  age,  a 
Strikingly  handsome  and  unquenchable- spirited  patriarch,  enjoying 
to  the  furthest  end  the  fullness  of  life,  though  not  without  grievous 
troubles,  spiritual  and  temporal.  Miss  Finch's  book  draws  on 
much  unpublished  material,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  for  its  vivid 
picture  of  a  man  who  in  his  time  drew  as  much  of  praise  and 
blame,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  lauding  and  contempt  as  any  figure 
in  recent  history. 

It  is  suitable  to  mention  Mr.  Wingfield-Stratford's  Making  of 
a  Gentleman  here,  for  Blunt  is  singled  out  as  the  personality  around 
whom  in  his  day  an  "upper-class  intelligentsia"  might  have 
evolved.  This  urbane  study  is  written  with  wit  and  sensibility, 
but  leaves  plentj'  of  room  for  disagreement ;  for  example,  if 
Badlesmere  is  deadly  on  page  13,  why  is  Dekker  commended  on 
page  121  I — assuming  both  of  themto  be  sincere. 

Douglas  V.  Dxjff. 
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THE  Archbishop  of  Hierapolis 

ONE  of  the  greatest  delights  in  one's  reading  of 
history  is  to  come  across  persons  and  situations  which 
conform,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  conditions  of  which 
we  have  personal  experience,  or  to  people  whom  we  have 
come  in  contact  with  in  our  own  life.  History,  "cette 
^ternelle  recommenceuse",  does  repeat  itself,  precisely 
because,  with  all  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  culture  or 
their  barbarism,  men  do  not  greatly  vary  ;  hence  the  same 
passions  and  ambitions  are  for  ever  calling  forth  more  or 
less  identical  situations.  If  I  were  asked  to  what  personage 
in  the  history  of  the  most  interesting  community  the 
world  has  ever  seen — that  is,  the  Catholic  Church — 
the  revered  Archbishop  of  Hierapolis  bears  the  most 
marked  affinity,  I  should  say  without  hesitation  that  it 
is  to  the  great  figure  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Gregory 
"the  affectionate,  the  tender-hearted,  the  man  of  quick 
feelings,  the  accomplished,  the  eloquent  preacher",  as 
Newman  depicts  him,  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  a 
somewhat  remote  province  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to 
have  possessed  some  of  those  rugged  and  sturdy  character- 
istics which  are  to  be  found  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the 
people  of  the  Archbishop's  native  Lancashire. 

Alban  Goodier  was  born  on  4  April,  1869,  at  Great 
Harwood,  of  a  family  that  never  knew  any  other  rehgious 
allegiance  than  that  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  It  is, 
assuredly,  a  singular  mark  of  divine  predilection  when  a 
man  is  brought  back  to  the  bosom  of  Holy  Mother  Church 
at  a  time  of  life  when  he  is  fully  aware  both  of  the  greatness 
of  the  privilege  and  of  the  tremendous  implications  of  a 
step  which,  thank  God,  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  matter 
for  wonderment  amongst  us.  The  convert — the  adult 
convert — recovers  an  incomparable  inheritance  ;  he  enters 
into  an  enchanted  world  where  he  makes  one  thrilling 
discovery  after  another.  He  has  seen  both  sides  of  the 
hedge  and  he  now  knows  on  which  the  sun  shines.  Hence 
Vol.  205  I  A 
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that  exuberant  joy  in  beUeving  and  those  fine  enthusiasini 
which  usually  make  of  him  a  keen  and  persuasive  herald 
of  the  faith,  which  he  values  all  the  more  as  it  has  been 
late  in  coming  to  him.  For  aU  that,  it  is  an  even  greater 
grace  to  have  been  bom  into  the  faith,  as  a  man  is  hom 
into  an  ancient  family,  or  into  easy  and  pleasant  circum- 
stances. That  Alban  Goodier  was  keenly  sensible  of  tliis 
fact  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a  book  the 
very  purpose  of  which  it  is  to  describe  the  happiness  of 
the  faith :  ^^He  [that  is,  himself]  sincerely  believes  in  and 
loves  his  Church,  to  which  he  is  no  convert,  but  which 
has  come  down  to  him  from  the  days  when  every  soul  in 
England  was  Catholic.  He  thanks  God  every  day  for  the 
gift  of  the  Faith  which  came  to  him  as  an  infant,  and  he 
r^ets  nothing  more  than  that  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  have  lost  this  inheritance  which  onoe 
belonged  to  their  fathers."* 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  boy  should  be 
sent  to  the  not-distant  College  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at 
Stonyhurst,  a  circumstance  which  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  the  life  of  one  who,  in  the  midst 
of  dignities,  always  remained  an  ardent  disciple  of  St. 
Ignatius.  Places  have  their  individuality,  their  spirit  and 
character,  almost  as  much  as  human  beings.  Once  you 
have  entered  through  Stonyhurst's  monumental  gateway 
you  feel  transported  to  a  new,  or  rather  to  a  very  old, 
world,  to  a  time  "when  every  soul  in  England  was 
Catholic".  Of  those  early  days  at  school  the  present 
writer  is  not  competent  to  speak ;  however,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  they  meant  to  the  boy  from  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Father  J.  Keating,  contributed  to  the  Month  by 
the  Archbishop  himself  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  own 
death.  "Father  Keating,"  he  wrote,  "as  it  were  picked 
me  up  from  nothingness  at  the  beginning  of  my  scholastic 
career.  Then  he  was  full  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  he  would  take  me  into  the  woods  around  Stonyhurst, 
and  read  by  the  hour,  aloud,  to  enjoy  the  rhythm,  the 
poets.  He  introduced  me  into  a  little  poets'  club  of 
four,  the  condition  of  membership  being  that  each 
produced  a  poem  of  some  sort,  once  a  month."     (The 

*  Th§  Inner  Life  of  the  Catholic,  preface  VIII. 
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mth,  April  1959).  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  and  under 
Ji  a  master  of  lucid,  musical  English,  that  he  who  was 
nined  to  enrich  our  Catholic  literature  as  few  men  hare 
riched  it  within  recent  decades,  acquired  that  smooth, 
ipid  and  unaffected  style  which  imparts  so  much  charm 

all  his  writings.  Above  all,  it  was  during  those 
•native  years  that  he  came  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  his 
'e  of  literature  and  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  or  perhaps, 
least  in  part,  for  that  veiy  reason,  he  must  forgo 
latever  prospects  the  world  may  have  held  out  to  him. 
Alban  Goodier  entered  the  Jesuit  noviciate  on 
September,    1887,    at    Manresa,    Roehampton.      On 

September,  1903,  he  vns  ordained  priest.  There  is 
rehgious  order  or  insritute  within  the  Church  in  which 
much,  and  such  protracted  care,  is  bestowed  upon  the 
•mation  of  its  subjects.  The  very  ideal  wluch  St. 
natius  had  before  him  seems  to  demand  such  prolonged 
julding  and  fashioning  of  the  future  Jesuit.  It  was  the 
ibition  of  the  soldier-saint  of  Pampeluna  to  provide 
Ay  Church  with  a  well-trained,  mobile  force,  one  that 
uld  take  the  field  anywhere,  against  any  kind  of 
ponent,  and  that  at  a  moment's  notice.  Complaints 
)re  sometimes  made  that  the  late  Pope  made  too  much 
;  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  the  Pontiff's  reply  was  that  no 
itter  what  he  asked  the  General  to  do  or  to  undertake, 

was  always  prepared  for  whatever  might  be  asked  of 
n  and  his  order.  The  society  is  also  the  most  in- 
/idualistic  institute  in  the  Church.  Its  members  must 
ssess  initiative  and  a  goodly  measure  of  self-reliance. 
ley  must  know  how  to  act  not  only  as  a  corporate  body, 
t  as  individual  units.  Hence  the  long  training.  Thus 
comes  about  that  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  at  a 
oe  when  the  average  secular  priest  often  has  a  whole 
cade  of  priestly  work  to  his  credit,  the  Jesuit  is  launched 

his  life-work  with  an  enviable  ripeness  of  character 
d  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  what  he  is  fit  or  not  fit  for. 
)Ove  aU,  he  goes  forth  to  his  work  in  the  mission  field, 
in  the  class-room,  with  deeply  rooted  habits  of  prayer, 
{een  sense  of  duty  and  a  wetl-stocked,  orderly  mind. 
Though  as  a  Jesuit  Alban  Goodier  was  prepared  to  be 
3ved,  at  short  notice,  from  one  house  to  another  and 
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to  be  assigned  the  most  varied  tasks,  it  must  have  come 
to  him  as  a  great  surprise,  and  even  as  a  shock,  when  in 
the  early  months  of  the  Great  War  he  received  orders  to 
go  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Bombay,  where  the 
German  Jesuits  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  which,  until  then,  and  again  since  the  war,  they  had 
met  with  universal  applause.  In  I919  the  Holy  Sec 
named  Father  Goodier  Archbishop  of  Bombay.  This 
period  of  his  life,  though  it  lasted  but  six  years,  was 
assuredly  the  most  painful  of  the  whole  of  his  existence 
for  himself  personally,  as  it  was  one  that  contributed  to 
an  enormous  extent  towards  making  him  such  as  the 
period  of  his  retirement  has  revealed  him  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  hearers  and  readers. 

Of  this  period  I  am  not  competent  to  write.  In  the 
conversations  I  have  had  with  the  Archbishop,  he 
referred  but  seldom  to  those  years,  and  at  no  time  to 
persons  and  circumstances  that  made  that  comparatively 
brief  span  a  time  of  sore  trial  for  so  sensitive  a  nature  as 
his  was.  But  at  this  stage  of  his  career  the  parallel  with 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  most  clearlv  marked,  Gregory 
was  a  lover  of  solitude  and  rural  quiet,  of  prayer  and 
books.  For  all  that,  it  was  of  one  so  sensitive  as  he  that 
choice  was  made  to  govern  the  unruly  and  turbulent 
Church  of  Constantinople.  "Gregory  was  of  an  amiable 
temper,  fond  of  retirement  and  literary  pursuits,  and 
cultivating  Christianity  in  its  domestic  and  social  aspect 
rather  than  amid  the  toils  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  .  .  . 
but  his  conduct  at  Constantinople  made  it  clear  how 
well  he  could  undergo  and  fight  against  persecution 
in  the  quarrel  of  the  Gospel,  But  such  scenes  of  com- 
motion were  real  sufferings  to  him.""  The  picture  is 
prophetic ;  practically  every  one  of  its  features  is 
applicable  to  Archbishop  Goodier,  The  parallel  is 
completed  by  the  further  circumstance  that  just  as  all 
that  Gregory  fought  and  suffered  for  was  realized  within 
a  few  years  of  his  retirement,  so  was  the  intolerable 
situation  in  Bombay  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  Holy  Sec 
not  long  after  the  Archbishop's  resignation.  And,  like 
Gregory,  "when  he  had  passed  through  many  trials,  and 

•  Hutorieal  SMekts,  U,  66, 
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done  a  great  work",  Archbishop  Goodier  came  home  "to 
be  what  he  had  been  before,  to  meditate  and  to  do 
penance,  and  to  read,  and  to  write  poems,  and  to  be 
silent  as  in  former  years". 

The  return  from  India  marks  the  opening  of  the  last, 
but  likewise  the  most  fruitful,  period  of  the  career  of 
Alban  Goodier,  now  titular  Archbishop  of  Hierapolis.  A 
brief  spell  of  work  in  London,  as  assistant  to  Cardinal 
Bourne,  soon  brought  it  home  to  him  that  Ufe  amid  the 
noise  and  rush  of  London  was  more  than  his  greatly 
impaired  health  could  stand.  At  length  he  found  an 
ideal  retreat  at  St.  Scholastica's  Abbey,  Teignmouth. 
Standing  more  than  half-way  up  the  hill  on  the  flank 
of  which  it  is  built,  the  beautiful  convent,  whose  inmates 
have  kept  up  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  for  more  than  sixty  years,  overlooks  the 
smiling  bay  that  spreads  below,  locked  in  the  arms  of  the 
red  cliffs  of  Devon.  Here,  far  from  the  rush  of  the  noisy 
world,  the  Archbishop  entered  upon  a  period  of  most 
strenuous  yet  peaceful  activity,  for  which  all  that  had 
gone  before  had  been  but  the  providential  preparation. 
Though  previous  to  his  departure  for  India  he  had  been 
in  great  request  as  a  retreat  preacher,  and  many  articles 
had  flowed  from  his  pen,  it  was  after  his  return  that  he 
produced  what  he  himself  considered  his  opus  magnum, 
the  chief  work  of  his  literary  career,  viz.  The  Public  Life 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  two  big  volumes,  which  were 
eventually  followed  by  a  third  volume  on  the  Passion. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  told  the  present  writer 
that  this  work  was  the  fruit  of  his  ten  years'  life  and 
activity  in  the  East,  and  that  but  for  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Eastern  peoples  and  their  ways  which 
he  then  acquired,  he  could  not  have  written  a  work  the 
appearance  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  devout.  No  doubt  the  trials  that 
tore  his  sensitive  soul  during  those  years  drove  him  in 
upon  himself,  or,  rather,  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Him 
who  was  ever  the  all-absorbing  love  of  his  noble  heart, 
and  in  the  constant  study  of  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
world's  Saviour  he  sought  and  found  an  unfailing  anodyne 
for  the  stripes  that  bruised  his  spirit.     One  night  he 
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showed  me  his  well-thumbed  Greek  New  Testament, 
saying,  "This  book  was  my  constant  companion  on  all 
my  journeys  in  India,  and  often  enough  I  had  no  other 
book — and  I  neither  needed  nor  desired  any  other," 

For  Archbishop  Goodier  the  Son  of  God  made  Man 
was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  he  did,  spoke  and 
wrote.  Some  of  his  smaller  works  are  but  the  substance 
of  sermons  preached  by  him  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere, 
to  audiences  which  included  men  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  among  them  not  a  few  pagans  and  Moham- 
medans. Yet  to  this  strangely  mixed  audience  the 
saintly  Archbishop  preached  nothing  but  Christ,  Christ 
crucified,  Christ  the  King  of  the  world,  with  a  fervour 
and  an  enthusiasm  that  caused  a  nun  in  England  to  ask 
him,  after  she  had  read  some  of  those  sermons,  how  he 
could  bring  himself  to  speak  with  such  warmth,  not  to 
say  such  abandon,  in  the  hearing  of  people  who  did  not 
even  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  The  answer 
was,  in  substance,  that  if  men  see  that  we  ourselves  are 
really  in  earnest  in  our  belief  in  Him,  if  our  very  words 
glow  with  love  for  Him,  they  too  will  surely  feel  drawn 
towards  one  who  has  such  power  to  charm. 

At  times  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  in  Ms 
eagerness  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  the  Archbishop,  so  to 
speak,  makes  Our  Lord  too  human — that  is,  reads  too 
much  of  our  own  human  feelings  and  emotions  into  one 
who,  though  He  stooped  towards  humanity,  did  not 
thereby  lower  Himself,  but  rather  exalted  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  process  seems  scarcely  avoidable  in 
a  really  personal  approach  to  Christ,  for  we  instinctively 
create  for  ourselves  a  Christ  as  we  would  wish  Him  to  be 
to  ourselves  ;  moreover,  His  is  so  rich  a  personality  that 
we  do  find  in  our  Saviour  all  that  we  seek  in  Him,  and 
infinitely  more.  Before  saihng  for  India  the  Archbishop 
WTOteakindof  farewell  message  forsomenuns;  I  believethe 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Roehampton.  The  pamphlet 
is  entitled  j4  More  Excellent  Way.  More  than  once  I 
ventured  to  tell  his  Grace  that,  to  my  thinking,  this  little 
pamphlet  was  the  best  of  all  his  writings — a  gem,  in  fact. 
He  received  the  remark  with  the  famihar,  somewhat  wry 
smile,  but  he  did  not  contradict  me;  in  fact,  he  was 
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bviously  pleased  that  his  httle  masterpiece  should  have 
3  powerfully  impressed  this  particular  reader.  Within 
Wc  narrow  compass  of  some  thirty-two  pages  the  Arch- 
ishop  here  draws  for  us  a  portrait  of  Christ  which  is 
oubly  valuable,  first  as  a  vivid  description  of  the  supreme 
crsonality  of  all  time,  and,  secondly,  as  a  piece  of 
nconscious  autobiography.  "When  I  was  younger,  a 
ovice  in  religion,  and  knew  myself  less,  and  knew  others 
as,  and  was  full  of  high  ambitions  in  the  spiritual  life, 
nd  sought  in  books  and  in  study,  in  thought-out  plans 
nd  schemes  on  paper,  for  guides  to  the  summit  of 
erfeciion,  I  set  virtues  before  me,  and  meditated  on 
heir  beauty,  and  proposed  to  myself  to  acquire  them, 
abdividing  them,  analysing  them,  arranging  their 
egrees  as  the  steps  of  a  ladder.  .  .  .  But  now,  when  I 
ave  grown  older  ...  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
ne  road  to  perfection  better  than  all  else.  .  .  .  One  thing 
!  not  possible ;  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  in  the  knowledge, 
nd  love,  and  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  without  at  the 
ime  time  growing  in  the  perfection  of  every  virtue  and 
■ecoming  more  a  saint  every  day."" 

The  admirabile  commerdum  of  the  Incarnation  neces- 
jrily  implies  a  twofold  movement,  a  downward  one  and 
n  upward  one,  viz.  the  coming  down  of  God  and  the 
scent  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  these 
wo  aspects  of  the  great  "mystery  of  godliness"  is  the 
lore  amazing.  St.  Leo  the  Great,  indeed,  tells  us  that 
:  is  less  matter  for  surprise  that  God  should  stoop  to 
lan  than  that  man  should  be  raised  to  the  very  plane  of 
jod  Himself.  Most  of  the  Fathers  have  spoken  in 
lowing  terms  of  what  they  call  man's  "deification", 
hrough  the  fact  that  in  the  man  Jesus  our  human  nature 
i  caught  up  into  the  innermost  circle  of  the  deity. 
)thers  have  been  no  less  inspiring  in  their  descriptions 
f  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who,  in  this  world,  shared  our  lot 
a  all  things  compatible  with  the  majesty  and  holiness  of 
ne  who,  though  man,  was  likewise  God.  This  latter 
spect  of  the  mystery  made  an  overwhelming  appeal  to 
he  Archbishop's  sensitive  temperament  :  it  was  the 
ivourite  theme  of  all  his  writing  and  preaching. 
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Archbishop  GoodJer  was  at  all  times,  as  it  were, 
preoccapied  with  the  mystery  of  Christ.  As  one  reads  hi» 
books,  or  as  one  listened  to  his  sermons  and  addresses,  one 
looo  perceived  that  the  person  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
was  the  real  theme  of  all  he  said  or  wrote,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  subject-matter  he  had  to  deal 
with.  Like  the  blessed  three  on  holy  Tabor,  he  "only 
taw  Jesus".  As  one  in  love  can  only  think  and  speak  of 
the  object  of  his  affection,  so  was  Christ  the  all-at»orbing 
object  of  the  holy  prelate's  interest.  I  said  at  the 
beginning  that  there  is  more  than  a  superficial  resem- 
blance between  Archbishop  Goodier  and  St,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  separated  though  they  are  by  some  fifteen 
centuries.  But  I  might  have  said  that  there  is  a  no  less 
striking  similarity  between  him  and  Papias,  the  fim 
Bishop,  one  may  suppose,  of  HierapoUs,  a  place  with 
which  our  Archbishop  vras  to  become  for  ever  associated 
in  his  retirement.  It  is  matter  for  much  regret  that  the 
wntings  of  one  who,  according  to  St.  Irenaeus,  had  known 
and  heard  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  should  be  lost  to  the 
world.  They  were  all  of  them  commentaries  on  the 
logia — that  is,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  Lord  not 
recorded  ebewhere.  What  Papias  tells  us  of  himself,  in 
a  fragment  fortunately  preserved  by  Eusebius,  is  of  great 
interest  and  serves  to  increase  our  regrets.  "I  did  not 
take  pleasure,"  he  says,  "as  the  many  do,  in  those  who 
speak  much,  but  in  those  who  teach  what  is  true ;  nor 
in  those  who  relate  foreign  precepts,  but  in  those  who 
relate  the  precepts  which  were  given  by  the  Lord."  The 
words  might  have  been  written  by  Archbishop  Goodier, 
except  that  he  would  have  been  reluctant  to  speak  of  lus 
own  person  at  all. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Papias  that  the  twentieth-centuiy 
Archbishop  of  Hierapolis  lived  and  laboured.  He  may 
not  have  been  a  biblical  scholar  in  the  accepted  and 
narrow  sense  of  the  word — he  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  person  to  make  a  claim  of  this  kind — but  it  is 
quite  evident  that,  like  Apollo,  he  was  poUns  in 
Scripturis.  His  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
background  of  the  Bible,  was  quite  out  of  the  common, 
and  could  only  be  the  fruit  of  assiduous  study.    A  careful 
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visit  to  biblical  sites  in  the  Holy  Land  under  expert 
guidance  was  also  of  very  great  help  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  questions  of  textual  criticism  and  suchlike 
things  were  but  little  to  his  liking.  He  loved  to  contem- 
plate the  divine  Scriptures  ;  above  all,  he  was  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  anything  and  everything  that  In  any  way 
referred  to  Him  to  whom  the  Scriptures  bear  witness. 
He  studied  the  Scriptures  not  for  the  sake  of  scholarship, 
but  as  a  means  to  apostoUc  action.  To  put  it  differently, 
all  the  Archbishop's  preaching  and  writing  had  but  one 
end,  that  of  interpreting  Christ  to  men,  so  that  as  many 
as  he  could  influence,  should  ever  come  into  closer 
contact  with  Him  who  bids  all  mortals  come  to  Him  in 
their  joy  as  in  their  distress.  If,  when  he  "preached 
Jeaus"  to  men,  as  PhiUp  of  old  "on  the  way  that  goeth 
dovni  from  Jerusalem  into  Gaza",  Archbishop  Goodier 
seemed  at  times  to  read  much  of  his  own  feelings  even  into 
the  personality  of  our  Lord  Himself,  is  it  any  wonder,  in 
view  of  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  his  Redeemer  ? 
And  are  we  not  meant  to  see  Jesus  each  with  his  own 
eyes,  hsten  to  His  voice  with  our  own  ears,  love  Him  in 
our  own  individual  way  ?  Nor  is  it  small  gain  to  have 
Jesus  interpreted  to  us  by  one  who  was  so  eminently 
fitted  by  nature  and  grace  to  explain  Him  : 

Many  .  .  .  have  attempted  to  describe  for  us  the  perfect  man 
.  .  .  none  have  been  able  to  include  in  their  description  the 
whole  idea  of  man's  perfection  ...  in  every  case  it  will  be  his 
own  vision,  his  own  point  of  view,  which  will  be  expressed  ;  true, 
noble,  complete,  perfect  in  its  degree,  but  nevertheless  with  the 
confining  limitations  .  ,  ,  which  human  nature  cannot  escape. 
.  .  ,  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  make  one  exception  :  there  has 
lived  in  this  world  one  man  in  whom,  if  he  is  taken  wholly,  no 
fault  whatever  has  been  found  ;  who  has  shown  himself  in  all 
things  perfect  .  .  .  the  impossible  has  been  done  before  our  eyes. 
The  more  closely  the  portrait  is  examined  ...  so  much  the 
more  h  this  amazing  fact  found  to  be  true,  and  that  not  only  by 
followers  who  love  his  name  .  .  .  but  by  unbelievers  also  who 
would  look  on  him  with  cold  eyes,  unenthusiastic  in  his  cause, 
what  they  would  call  unprejudiced  and  scientific,  and  yet  would 
be  honest  and  sincere. 

This  long  quotation  from  Jesus  Christ,  Model  of 
Manhood  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  simple,  straight- 
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forward  literary  manner  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  the 
penetrating  warmth  and  unction  that  impart  to  all  the 
Archbishop's  writings  an  indefinable  charm  which  was 
his  own  particular  secret — an  emanation,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  him  and  guided  his  hand. 

The  idea  may  appear  far-fetched,  not  to  say  fantastic, 
yet  it  is  one  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  draw  attention 
to.  It  is  this  :  when  we  read  the  works  of  Alban  Goodier 
we  read  the  UTitings  of  a  Bishop ;  that  is,  of  a  successor 
of  the  Apostles — of  one,  therefore,  who  was  in  a  pecuUar 
manner  an  organ  and  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
the  spiritual  building-up  of  the  Church.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  in  the  act  of  imparting  to  a  new  Bishop  the 
fulness  of  Christ's  priesthood  the  consecrating  prelate 
thus  appeals  to  God  on  his  behalf  :  Sis  ei  auctoritas,  sis 
ei  potestas,  sis  ei  firmitas.  A  Bishop  speaks  and  writes 
with  an  authority  that  derives  immediately  from  his 
character  and  position  in  the  Church ;  but  if  to  this 
charismatic  authority  there  is  added  that  which  comes 
from  learning  and  personal  hoHness,  there  must  needs  be 
in  his  teaching  a  special  power  and  inspiration  for  the 
"edification  of  the  body  of  Christ". 

Apart  from  those  of  his  works  which  deal  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  Archbishop  Goodier 
also  wrote  much  on  the  spiritual  life  in  general ;  in  fact, 
the  very  last  of  his  published  works  is  precisely  an 
Introduction  to  Ascetical  and  Mystical  Theology,  liiis  is 
perhaps  the  one  book  from  his  pen  in  which  he  had  an 
almost  exclusively  didactic  purpose  in  view,  for  the  work 
is  the  substance  of  nineteen  lectures  given  to  the  Jesuit 
students  at  Heythrop  College.  Though  here  we  see  him 
in  the  lecture  hall,  the  Archbishop  still  remains  true  to 
himself.  The  whole  of  his  luminous  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul's  supernatural  Ufe,  of  its  growth  and 
final  maturity,  is  suffused  with  a  hght  that  never  lacks 
warmth  :  he  was  ever  "a  shining  and  a  burning  light". 
This  work  appropriately  crowns  all  his  other  writings,  in 
fact  his  whole  Ufe,  for  it  was  by  following  this  threefold 
path— these  three  stages  of  spiritual  development — that 
he  became  the  man  of  God  that  his  written  and  spnken 
words  show  him  to  have  been. 
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The  Archbishop  has  also  written  much  on  prayer.  By 
prayer  I  mean  here  that  personal  effort  at  establishing 
contact  with  God  which  goes  by  the  generic  name  of 
prayer  or,  much  less  happily,  meditation.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  could  be  said  that  in  all  his  writings,  as  well  as 
in  all  his  preaching,  the  Archbishop's  sole  object  was  to 
provide  food  for  prayer.  This  is  even  the  avowed 
purpose  of  another  of  his  didactic  works,  viz.  The  (Vord 
Incarnate  ;  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  he  completed 
"in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  many  in  prayer  and 
meditation".  (Preface).  Prayer  is  indeed  a  gift  from 
above  :  "I  will  pour  out  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
prayer,"  (Zach,  xii,  lo).  It  is  also  an  art  that  can  be 
taught  and  learnt.  In  the  three  volumes  The  Life  that 
is  Light,  which  represent  the  fruit  of  many  years'  retreat 
preaching,  he  provides  a  perfect  pattern  of  prayer, 
whibt  at  the  same  time  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his 
own  interior  life  with  God,  for  so  sincere  a  writer  could 
not  have  set  down  what  he  had  not  himself  felt.  The 
whole  of  the  book  has  a  personal  ring,  so  to  speak,  subdued 
indeed,  and  restrained,  yet  there  all  the  time.  For  him 
"prayer  is  one's  own  realization  of  God  and  the  super- 
natural, not  the  mere  analysis  of  spiritual  things ;  it  is 
the  raising  of  one's  own  heart  and  mind  to  God,  in  one's 
own  expressions,  however  feeble.  .  .  .  There  can  be 
nothing  more  individual  than  prayer."  Further  on  he 
laments  the  "misfortune" — it  is  nothing  less  ! — that  "so 
many  never  get  beyond  intellectual  knowledge.  .  .  .  They 
learn  enough  to  reverence  the  infinite  wonder  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;  they  do  not  grasp  His  personal,  familiar  humility. 
This  is  not  to  pray,  but  to  study ;  not  to  know,  but  to 
know  about  ;  not  intimacy,  but  speculation." 

Archbishop  Goodier  was  the  gentlest  and  most 
indulgent  of  men,  and  a  great  respecter  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  with  the  consequence  that  he  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  learn.  For  all  that,  he  could  be  roused  when  he 
saw  men  advocating  ideas  or  theories  about  prayer  which 
he  felt  to  be  inaccurate,  or  at  any  rate  stated  in  exag- 
gerated or  misleading  terms.  The  following  quotation, 
from  an  article  which  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  that 
pained  him  greatly,  is  eloquent  in  its  restraint  :  "Students 
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of  prayer  know  thai  id  France  and  elsewhere  there  has 
revived  of  late  an  old  misery  *  that  of  dividing  prayer  into 
schools,  and  thus  setting  one  school  against  another." 
{7be  Month,  Oct.  1935). 

It  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Archbishop 
in  his  Benedictine  retreat  at  Teignmouth.  On  the  surface 
those  were  quiet  and  leisurely  days,  but  Nam  mihi  porta 
fuies  .  .  .  would  be  an  utterly  UTong  description  of 
those  years  of  intense  and  most  fruitful  activity.  Their 
chief  feature  was  simplicity,  regularity  and,  I  think  I 
may  add,  happiness ;  the  Archbishop  felt  in  his  element. 
The  years  of  stress  and  frequent  change  lay  far  behind. 
From  his  sheltered  anchorage  he  could  survey  the  storm- 
tossed  world,  even  as  when  he  paced  up  and  down  one 
of  the  few  level  paths  in  the  sloping  grounds  of  St, 
Scholastica's,  he  would  stop  from  time  to  time  to  gaze 
upon  the  azure  bay  stretching  aw-ay  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Morning  after  morning,  in  summer  and  in  winter, 
he  went  down  into  the  extern  chapel  at  six  o'clock, 
when  he  made  his  full  hour's  prayer.  I  never  saw  him 
use  a  book ;  a  mind  so  richly  stored  as  his,  a  heart  ro 
habitually  attuned  to  divine  things,  could  have  but  little 
need  of  such  help,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that,  faithful 
to  his  own  and  other  masters*  teaching,  he  prepared,  or 
foresaw  the  subject  of  his  prayer — his  contemplation,  I 
should  say — during  the  long  visit  which  he  invariaUy 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  last  thing  at  night  before 
retiring.  At  7.15  he  would  take  up  Holy  Communion  to 
the  infirmary.  To  do  this  once  or  twice,  or  for  a  brief 
period,  is  assuredly  no  great  hardship  for  a  healthy  man ; 
but  the  Archbishop  was  no  longer  young,  and  his  heart 
was  not  in  good  condition ;  yet  he  did  this  day  by  day, 
for  months  on  end.  As  often  as  not  there  was  no  server ; 
a  sister  responded,  and  the  Archbishop  moved  the  book 
himself.  It  was  a  joy  to  watch  him  say  Mass  ;  he  neither 
hurried  nor  dragged  over  words  or  ceremonies.  He  did 
not  pronounce  the  Latin  in  the  Italian  fashion — at  any 
rate  nis  c's  were  soft.  After  his  thanksgiving  and  a  very 
light  breakfast  he  would  glance  at  the  paper  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  the  day's  work  began.    He  occupied 
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a  small  room,  facing  almost  due  north  and  no  bigger  than 
a  monk's  cell.  Here  he  sat  in  an  armchair,  by  the  fire-side, 
with  a  wooden  contraption  of  his  own  devising  across  his 
knees  which  served  hira  as  a  writing-table.  On  Saturdays 
he  took  what  he  called  a  holiday  !  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
the  difference  from  other  days,  except,  perhaps,  that  he 
indulged  in  a  certain  amount  of  reading  and  wrote  a 
little  less.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  go  to  a  convent 
about  a  mile  away  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  com- 
munity. He  went  there  on  foot,  so  that  he  got  a  walk 
on  that  one  day  of  "relaxation". 

That  a  life  of  such  close  application  to  literary  work 
bore  a  very  marked  penitential  character,  only  those 
would  question  who  have  never  tried  it.  On  cold  days, 
and  when  summer  might  lure  him  into  the  garden,  when 
in  good  health,  and  in  sickness,  the  work  of  the  pen  went 
on  for  many  hours  on  end.  Only  this  heroic  devotion  to 
work  made  possible  the  immense  literary  output  of  those 
years  of  his  retirement.  The  penitential  aspect  of  this 
life  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  told  me 
mere  than  once,  aU  his  books  were  written  at  least  two 
or  three  times  over. 

The  peaceful  yet  intensely  productive  period  at 
Teignmouth  was  frequently  interrupted  by  retreats, 
lectures  and  special  sermons,  for  he  was  in  great  request 
for  this  kind  of  work,  and  he  was  generally  booked  up  one 
or  two  years  ahead.  His  sermons  and  addresses  on 
special  occasions  were  always  carefully  prepared  and 
admirably  appropriate,  I  well  remember  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  heard  him  preach.  It  was  at  the 
profession  of  a  nun.  He  pontificated  and  gave  an 
admirable  address.  It  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
comments  of  the  clergy  when  all  was  over.  They  were 
impressed— no  small  tribute,  to  be  sure,  from  men  who 
think  they  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  preaching. 
"A  Jesuit  meditation  in  three  points"  was  one  comment. 
I  dare  say  it  was — but  may  we  have  many  such  exponents 
of  Jesuit  meditations  ! 

His  broadcast  address  on  the  Sunday  before  the  King's 
coronation,  entitled  "Our  Hallowing",  must  have  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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listeners.  In  that  address,  as  in  a  hundred  other  ways, 
the  Archbishop  revealed  his  great  love  for  England.  He 
was  far  too  good  a  Christian,  and  too  sensible  a  man,  to 
be  a  jingo,  but  he  was  proud  of  the  Empire.  In  particular 
he  had  a  profound  sense  of  England's  providential 
mission  in  India,  where  he  himself  had  toiled  for  ten 
years.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  him  speak  in  terms 
of  the  highest  appreciation  of  those  responsible  for  the 
government  of  India,  more  particularly  of  one  or  two 
outstanding  personaHties  whose  names  I  must  not 
mention,  men  whom  he  admired  for  their  sincere 
religious  convictions  and  their  lofty  conception  of 
England's  mission  to  those  teeming  millions. 

Thus  the  years  sped  by,  peacefully,  yet  most  fruitfully, 
but  only  a  very  few  persons  could  be  aware  that  the 
venerable  prelate's  physical  condition  was  such  as  to 
render  its  sudden  termination  an  ever-present  possibility. 
In  the  .ificrnoon  of  13  March  the  .Archbishop  received 
the  visit  of  a  priest  friend.  Together  they  went  down  to 
the  chapel.  The  Archbishop  left  his  friend  there  and 
returned  alone.  He  had  almost  reached  the  door  of  his 
study  when  he  suddenly  staggered  and  collapsed  before 
help  could  be  given  him.  He  had  known  for  some  time 
that  the  call  might  come  with  that  peremptoriness  by 
which  God  shows  that  He  alone  is  the  master  of  life  and 
death.  Sudden,  but  not  unforeseen,  was  his  passing  from 
time  to  eternity,  to  Him  whom  he  had  loved  so  much, 
for  whose  name  he  had  toiled  so  long,  of  whom  he  had 
spoken  and  written  so  weU,  whose  Kingdom  he  had  so 
successively  laboured  to  establish  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  what  little  time  men  move  through  the  work  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  end  for  which  they  arc  bom,  and  which  is  to  give 
character  to  their  names  with  posterity.  They  arc  known  in 
history  as  the  prime  movers  in  this  work,  as  the  instruments  of 
that  .  .  .  and  when  we  examine  dates  we  often  find  that  the 
exploits,  or  discoveries,  or  sway  which  make  them  famous,  lasted 
but  a  few  years  out  of  a  long  life,  lite  plants  that  bloom  once, 
tad  never  again.  .  .  .  Their  ethical  character,  talents,  acquire- 
,  ictioni  ieern  coDceotrated  on  a  crisis.  .  .  .  Gregory 
f  yean  ;  his  ecdesiastical  life  was  barely  tliree.* 
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With  certain  modifications  the  words  are  prophetic  of 
Archbishop  Goodier's  career.  He  IJved  to  be  seventy, 
but  the  supreme  work  of  his  life,  that  by  which  his  name 
will  long  live  in  the  history  of  English  Catholicism,  was 
performed  after  he  had  retired  from  an  active  career,  far 
from  the  public  eye,  and  within  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  his  life.  To  sum  up,  then :  I  venture  to  think  that 
even  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  lives  in  history,  not  so  much 
as  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople — a  great  many  people 
who  know  him  as  a  Father  of  the  Church  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  for  a  brief  spell  he  held  the  see 
of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  East— but  rather  as 
a  writer  and  an  orator,  so  will  Alban  Goodier  live  as  a. 
spiritual  writer  of  singular  grace  and  unction,  rather  than 
as  the  ruler  of  a  difficult  diocese  in  a  distant  land.  He 
has  indeed  left  his  mark  in  India,  and  Bombay  vrill  long 
hold  his  name  in  grateful  recollection  ;  but  in  his  ovra 
country  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  venerable  and 
saintly  Archbishop  of  HierapoUs  when  his  temporary, 
though  much  more  real,  connexion  with  distant  Bombay 
may  well  have  been  forgotten. 

DoM  Ernest  Graf,  O.S.B. 
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MY  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
great  Pontiff  Pius  IX,  was  in  the  year  1867,  when 
I  was  an  impressionable  schoolboy  of  fourteen,  and  the 
Pope  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  with  a  decade  still  to 
run  of  his  memorable  and  unprecedentedly  long  pontifi- 
cate. And  that  glimpse  (for  it  was  nothing  more)  was  of 
him  seated  on  his  throne,  a  white-haired,  white-robed 
figure,  at  the  far  end  of  the  great  transept  of  St.  Peter's, 
encircled  by  a  corona  of  cardinals  ;  and  of  a  little  insig- 
nificant figure  in  a  black  gown  advancing  across  the  great 
open  space,  kneeling  at  the  Pontiffs  feet,  presenting  to 
him  a  long  roll  of  parchment,  receiving  his  blessing,  and 
walking  back  into  the  crowd  of  onlookers. 

The  occasion  was  the  canonization  of  more  than  two 
hundred  Japanese  martyrs  for  the  faith,  many  of  them 
Jesuit  priests  and  brothers.  And  the  solitary  supphant 
whom  I  saw  kneeling  before  the  Holy  Father  was  Father 
Peter  Becks,  the  famous  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
"Look  well  at  that  little  man  in  black,"  said  my  friend,  a 
Protestant  resident  in  Rome,  with  whom  I  was  staying, 
"he  has  more  power  and  influence  than  all  the  Popes  and 
Cardinals  and  bishops  in  the  world."  "Good  heavens ! 
who  can  he  be  f"  I  whispered  awe-struck ;  and  the 
answer  was  almost  hissed  into  my  ear  :  "It  is  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits." 

Pius  IX  was  not  yet  at  this  time  the  "Prisoner  of  the 
Vatican",  as  he  was  to  be  during  the  last  eight  years  of 
his  eventful  life.  He  still  preserved  the  last  shred  of  his 
temporal  independence  ;  but  though  Garibaldi  had  been 
soundly  beaten  at  Mentana,  the  Piedmontese  invaders 
were  already  swarming  over  the  Papal  States  ;  and  it  was 
only  with  the  aid  of  French  bayonets  that  Pius  was  still 
master  in  his  own  city.  Still  he  went  about  his  wonted 
business,  unruffled  by  the  enemy  at  his  gate,  and  cheering 
the  people  who  loved  him  by  his  presence  among  them. 
But,  except  for  that  one  gUmpse  of  him  at  St.  Peter's 
(I  remember  still  how  deeply  it  interested  me),  I  never 
once  caught  sight  of  him  again  during  the  fortnight  of  my 
JUosan  visit. 
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Three  years  later,  during  the  twelve-months'  interval 
between  my  Etonian  and  Oxford  days,  I  spent  my 
seventeenth  birthday  in  Rome,  and  was  present  at  the 
stirring  events  which  culminated,  on  20  September,  1870, 
in  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the 
end,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever,  of  the  temporal  independence 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  I  have  written  elsewhere  at 
length  of  the  humble  part  which  I  played,  on  that  hot 
September  day,  in  succouring  the  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  of  the  Pontifical  Army.  What  I  want  to  recall 
here  is  the  second  glimpse  (it  was  no  more  than  a  glimpse, 
Indeed  rather  what  would  be  called  in  these  days  an 
"aerial  view")  of  the  Holy  Father,  only  two  days  before 
the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Piedmontese.  For  that 
ghmpse  was  from  the  summit  of  St.  Peter's,  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  city  ;  and  standing  there  with  my  friend, 
Walter  Constable-Maxwell,  one  of  the  international  corps 
of  Papal  Zouaves,  I  witnessed  a  sight  which  will  remam 
engraved  on  my  memory  till  I  die.  Far  below  us,  in  the 
famous  Corso  which  bisects  the  city,  we  saw  the  Papal 
coach  wending  its  way  along  the  crowded  street,  and  could 
clearly  descry  the  figure  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  in  his 
scarlet  cloak  and  hat,  passing  slowly  along  on  foot  with  his 
attendants,  and  blessing  the  kneeling  multitudes  who 
thronged  the  narrow  street.  And  then,  turning  our  eyes 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  city,  to  where  the  Campagna 
stretches  to  the  Alban  Hills,  we  could  plainly  see  the 
enemy's  camp — the  white  tents  sheltering  the  invading 
host  which  two  days  later  was  to  enter  the  stricken  capital, 
through  the  Porta  Pia.  That  evening  Walter  Maxwell 
took  me  round  some  of  the  Roman  wine-shops  frequented 
by  the  Zouaves  ;  and  everywhere  we  found  them,  as  they 
smoked  their  long  thin  black  cigars  and  quaffed  their 
mezzo  vino,  lamenting  at  the  news  that  the  Pope,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  bloodshed,  had  ordered  that  the  defence 
should  be  merely  nominal,  and  vowing  that  they  would 
expend  their  last  cartridge,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  in  his  defence. 

On  the  fatal  20  September  Maxwell  fought  gallantly 
with  his  corps,  was  taken  prisoner,  frog-marched  to  Civiti 
Vecchia,  and,  after  long  detention  there  in  a  filthy  prison, 
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was  at  length  embarked  on  a  crazy  old  steamer  and  allowed 
to  sail  for  England.  I  too,  when  all  was  over,  leh  Rome 
for  Scotland.  Before  my  departure  I  received  from 
Cardinal  Antonelli  a  medal  which  I  still  treasure,  and  an 
expressioa  of  the  Pope's  thanks  for  the  little  which  I  had 
been  able  to  do  for  his  soldiers  on  this  day  of  the  siege 
But  that  ghmpse  of  the  Pontiff,  in  his  last  progress  through 
the  streets  of  his  capital,  was  the  only  one  which  I  had  of 
him  during  all  those  memorable  days. 

Five  years  later,  when  I  was  a  Magdalen  undergraduate 
halt  way  through  my  university  course,  I  came  into 
personal  contact  with  Pio  Nono  under  quite  different 
circumstances,  and  in  a  much  more  intimate  fashion.  It 
was  in  the  Easter  week  of  1875.  On  Maundy  Thursday, 
which  that  year  coincided  with  the  Annunciation  ("Our 
Lord  in  our  Lady's  lap",  as  the  Romans  phrased  it),  I  had 
been  reconciled  to  the  One  Church  in  St.  Alphonsus's 
dear  and  devotional  church  on  the  Esquiline,  before  the 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour.  I  had  made 
my  first,  my  Easter,  Communion  at  St.  Andrea  della 
Fratte,  where  Alphonse  Ratis bonne  had  some  years 
before  been  converted  with  the  suddenness  of  St.  PauL 
1  had  received  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Howard  in  his  private  chapel  in  the 
Villa  Negroni  ;  I  had  seen  Cardinal  Manning  take 
possession  of  his  titular  church  on  the  CaeHan  Hill ;  and 
now,  as  the  crown  and  climax  of  those  wonderful  days,  I 
was  kneeling  beside  my  dear  friend  and  god-father,  Ogiivy 
Fairhe  (nephew  of  the  Scots  Protestant  laird  who  had 
been  my  host  in  Rome  eight  years  before),  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  received  and  blessed  by  the 
aged  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Slowly  he  entered  the  audience- chamber,  preceded  and 
followed  by  his  Swiss  and  Noble  Guard,  and  attended  by 
his  court.  He  paused  before  us.  "Students  of  Oxford, 
recent  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,"  murmured  the 
maestro  di  camera.  1  looked  up  at  the  benignant,  smiling 
countenance  of  the  Pontiff,  still  unlined,  for  all  his  yean 
and  all  his  troubles.  I  kissed  his  ring  and  received  his 
benedictions  and  felicitation  on  my  conversion ;  and  he 
passed  on  to  two  other  youths  who  were  kneding  beude 
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us,  "Also  Oxford  students,"  were  the  words  of  Introduc- 
tion, "but  Protestants."  *'No,  Santo  Padre,"  said  one  of 
them,  greatly  daring,  "bub  Protestanti,  ma  Anglicani." 
.  .  .  '*Si,  si,"  gently  rejoined  his  Holiness,  in  the  tone  of 
a  parent  soothing  a  fractious  child,  "stessa  cosa,  stessa 
coia"  —  "it's  all  the  same  thing"  ;  and  he  added  the 
expression  of  his  hope  that  they  would  follow  their 
condiscipuli  into  the  Ark  of  Peter.  We  had  never  seen 
them  before,  and  we  never  saw  them  again. 

So  passed  away  that  happy  hour,  the  close  of  many 
happy  and  memorable  days  ;  and  I  had  perforce  to  leave 
Rome,  where  I  should  have  loved  to  linger,  and  to  return 
to  the  academic  groves  of  Oxford.  But  I  felt  that  I  had 
left  in  the  Eternal  City  dimidtum  animee  mete — half  my 
soul.  My  life  at  Oxford  and  in  Scotland  continued  to  be 
an  occupied  and  happy  one  after,  as  it  had  been  before, 
my  conversion.  But  the  happiest  weeks  and  months  of 
the  folloMnng  years,  until  I  found  my  vocation  in  a 
Benedictine  cloister,  were  those  succeeding  spring-times 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  in  Rome, 

My  link  with  the  Vatican  and  its  illustrious  occupant 
(who  never  once  left  its  inclosure  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  and  his  reign)  was,  of  course,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  office  of  cameriere  della  spada  e  cafpa 
(chamberlain  of  the  sword  and  cloak)  which  had  been 
conferred  on  me  through  the  good  offices  of  my  kind  and 
constant  friend,  Archbishop  Eyre,  Scottish  vicar-apostollc 
and  future  occupant  of  the  restored  metropolitan  see  of 
Glasgow.  This  appointment,  of  course,  gave  me  to  some 
extent  the  entree  to  the  anticameras  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
as  one  result  of  the  Revolution  of  1870  had  been  a  certain 
relaxation  in  the  strict  etiquette  of  the  Papal  Court,  one's 
attendance  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  week,  but 
was  often  extended  to  the  whole  period  of  one's  residence 
in  Rome. 

One  of  our  privileges  was,  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
to  be  present  when  the  Holy  Father,  after  dining  alone 
(as  was  and  is  his  invariable  custom)  came  down  to  one  of 
the  smaller  halls  of  the  palace  for  half  an  hour's  "recrea- 
tion", or  informal  conversation,  with  some  of  the  Cardinals. 
Their  Eminences  sat  in  a  sort  of  square  (or  rather  oblong) 
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on  high-backed  benches,  in  strict  order  of  senioritv,  the 
aged  Cardinal-Bishops  next  to  the  Pontiff.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  would  call  up  one  of  the  younger  Cardinab  to 
his  side,  as  he  enjoyed  lively  talk  ;  and  Cardinal  Edward 
Howard  ("Ovardi",  as  he  was  called  in  Rome),  the  junior 
Cardinal  Deacon,  was  quite  often  summoned  to  sit  beside 
the  Pope,  and  give  him  the  news  of  the  day.  Meanwhile 
the  Papal  snuff-box  (adorned  with  a  beautiful  cameo)  was 
produced,  and  passed  round  the  circle  of  Eminences,  the 
Holy  Father  always  keeping  an  eye  on  it. 

Certain  senior  chamberlains  appointed  permanently 
(our  offices  were  only  for  the  reigning  Pope's  life)  were 
known  as  the  Camsrieri  di  numa-o.  One  was  my  friend 
H.  Grissell,  an  Oxford  convert,  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
special  position,  was  given  a  large  gold  medal  every  year, 
and  had  also  a  right  to  a  basin  of  soup  daily  from  the  Pope's 
table.  The  Romans,  who  had  a  nickname  for  everj-one, 
called  these  privileged  chamberlains  the  zuppanti.  I  was 
never  privileged  to  get  either  the  soup  or  the  medal. 

As  I  found  myself  frequently  in  attendance  at  the  Papal 
audiences  (Fio  Nono,  being  naturally  of  social  and  kindly 
disposition,  wilhngly  received  every  one  who  wished  to 
see  him),  I  witnessed  not  a  few  curious  scenes  in  the 
anticamera.  One  such  was  the  appearance  of  a  youi^ 
Protestant  Englishman,  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  then 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Quirinal,  who  asked  for  and 
obtained  an  audience,  but  decHned  to  kneel  as  the  Pope 
passed  round  the  circle.  His  Holiness's  military  atten- 
dants were  inclined  to  make  short  work  with  this  impohte 
intruder ;  but  the  Pope  motioned  them  back,  stood  for 
a  moment  looking  at  the  young  man,  and  quietly  remarked, 
"Aha!  I  see;  a  new  statue  for  our  Galleries,"  The  youth 
was  promptly  hustled  away  from  the  hall  and  out  of  the 
palace.  The  same  evening  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  the  British 
Ambassador,  received  an  intimation  from  the  Itahan 
authorities  that  his  son's  tutor  must  be  out  of  Rome,  and 
across  the  frontier,  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  not 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  permit  the  Pope  to  be 
insulted  in  his  own  palace, 

I  remember  a  French  lady-devotee  in  the  circle  of 
visitors,  who  when  her  turn  came  to  be  received- assured 
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the  Holy  Father  that  she  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
miraculous  cure.  Having  obtained  one  of  the  Pope's 
stockings,  she  had  worn  it  on  her  leg,  and  had  been  healed 
of  acute  and  persistent  rheumatism.  He  looked  very 
grave  on  hearing  this,  knowing  that  the  stocking  could 
have  been  only  obtained  surreptitiously  and  against  all 
regulations ;  but  he  only  said  quietly,  "Thank  God,  my 
daughter,  for  your  rehef ;  but  you  must  not  say  it  was  the 
stocking."  .  .  ,  "But  it  was.  Holy  Father,  it  was  your 
own  stocking,  and  it  cured  me."  .  .  .  "My  child,"  said 
the  Pontiff,  "you  make  a  grave  mistake.  Look  at  me,  an 
old  man  who  has  worn  two  stockings  all  his  life,  and  yet 
I  have  suffered  from  rheumatism  for  years.  So  you  see 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  my  stocking  that 
cured  you."  We  all  smiled  ;  but  the  good  lady  remained 
unconvinced. 

I  think  that  my  most  interesting  experience  as  chamber- 
lain was  being  in  attendance  when  Eugenie,  ex-Empress  of 
the  French,  came  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Holy  Father. 
It  was  indeed  a  historic  meeting,  for  but  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolutions  in  France  and  in  Rome  had  broken  out 
in  the  same  year  and  almost  the  same  month  ;  Pius  IX 
had  been  forcibly  dispossessed  of  the  last  remains  of  his 
temporal  possessions,  and  was  virtually  a  prisoner  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  his  house  and  gardens.  And 
Eugenie,  who  was  said  to  have  urged  on  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Italy  which  directly  brought  about  the  fall  of  Rome, 
was  now  a  lonely  widow  who  had  lost  her  husband,  her 
country  and  her  crown,  and  was  living  in  exile  in  a  foreign 
land. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  I  stood  on  duty  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  saw  the  bereaved  and  stricken  Empress, 
attired  (as  were  her  two  ladies)  in  deepest  black,  standing 
in  the  doorway.  Opposite  was  the  door  into  the  Pope's 
private  apartments ;  presently  it  opened,  and  the  Pontiff 
stood  there  with  hands  outstretched,  ready  to  welcome 
his  royal  visitor,  who,  according  to  the  prescribed  eti- 
quette, should  have  crossed  the  anticamera  to  where  he 
was  standing  to  receive  her.  To  our  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment, the  EmpresSj  instead  of  advancing,  knelt 
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flmm  ia  the  doorway  jad  bmoL  into  teaa  !  We  all  stood 
■udoolea,  aoc  daimg  to  adr  or  eren  kxA  roond.  Tbete 
wat  a  BKnaeat'i  paaie :  dicn  the  aged  Pcodfi  walked 
dcnHjr  acraii  lite  chamber,  rued  the  weeing  ladf  bom 
ker  kncei,  and  led  her  into  hii  spaxtmenti.  The  doom 
ipeteckned;  and  when  they  were  re-opened  some  twenn 
minutes  later,  we  saw  the  Empres  came  oxxx,  her  blzck 
yefl  thrown  badt,  a  wnileirTadiatiiie  her  sriH  beau  tifnl  face, 
md  in  her  hand  the  loog  giU  and  decxffated  palm-branch 
iriuch  the  Pope  had  reumd  in  Lent,  as  asaai,  from  the 
mta  oi  St.  Agneae,  and  had  bow  handed  on  as  a  soQvenii 
to  the  pDco'  Emprea.  He  had  clearly  known  how  to 
COBSaleber. 

I^  Nono  desired  that,  althoogh  the  Sardinian  Roral 
Haaiy  were  now  installed  at  the  Qulmul  Palace  (King 
Victor  Etnmanael  himself  never  once  slept  there  excepting 
OQ  the  night  before  his  death),  the  Roman  fatriciata,  the 
Princfs  and  nobles  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
r^ime,  shoold  cany  on  their  soda]  life  as  beftxe  the 
Revolntion.  So  they  continaed  to  entertain  their  fiwn 
set  (known  as  the  "Blacks")  in  their  own  palaces,  and  gaTc 
parties,  not  very  gay,  perhaps,  bat  veiy  statdy,  with  the 
scarlet  and  purple  and  lace  of  Cardinals  and  Monsignori 
gleaming  among  the  black  and  white  dresses  of  the  ladies 
(no  other  colour  was  ever  worn),  and  the  famous  famity 
jewels  of  the  Corsinis,  Altieris,  Dorias,  Borgheses,  Albanit 
and  Giustiniani-Bandinis  flashing  on  the  ndiite  necks  or 
above  the  raven  tresses  of  the  daughters  of  Rome. 

I  have  a  weird  reminiscence  connected  with  one  of  these 
receptions,  held  in  the  Pamphili  Palace  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  in  honour  of  the  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  of 
Archbishop  Moreno  of  Valladolid.  We  were  all  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  ApostoUc  Ablegate,  the  hi^  o£5ciaI  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  bring  the  biretta  to  the  new  CardinaL  An 
hour  after  the  appointed  time  the  Ablegate  had  not 
appeared.  The  fact  was  that  while  crossing  the  Tiber  on 
his  way  from  the  Vatican  the  poor  man  had  fallen  down 
dead  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Aogelo.  The  coachman  drove 
back  to  the  Vatican  with  the  corpse  :  another  Ablegate 
was  hurriedly  aj^inted ;  and  by  him  the  biretta  was 
duly  brought  and  presented  to  the  Spanish  prelate. 


LEO  XIII 

I  left  Rome,  after  my  usual  spring  sojourn  in  April  1877, 
and  never  saw  Pius  IX  again.  The  agitating  news  arrived, 
a  month  after  Christmas,  that  the  King  of  Italy  and  the 
Pope  were  both  dying  ;  and  both  were  dead  when  I 
reached  Rome,  just  in  time  to  assist  at  the  last  of  three 
solemn  Requiem  Masses  celebrated  for  Pio  Nono.  Already 
the  thoughts  of  all  Christendom  were  turned  to  the 
impending  Conclave.  The  Times  devoted  five  times  as 
much  space  to  surmises  and  prognostications  about  the 
coming  election  as  it  had  done  to  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
of  "United  Italy". 

Sixty-one  Cardinals  entered  the  Conclave  which  elected 
Gioacchino  Pecci  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Two  of  the 
four  English-speaking  Cardinals,  Manning  and  Howard, 
were  present  and  voted  ;  but  the  two  others,  Cardinals 
Cullen  of  Dublin  and  McClosky  of  New  York,  reached 
Rome  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  election.  Recalling  the 
titles  and  personalities  of  the  cortege  of  Eminences  whom 
I  watched  proceeding  to  the  throne-room  for  the  Pope's 
first  allocution  to  the  Sacred  College,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
what  extraordinary  distinction  attached  to  their  names  at 
that  time.  One  remembers  the  saintly  Cardinal  Bonaparte, 
with  his  clean-cut  features,  pale  as  marble,  strangely 
recalhng  those  of  his  kinsman  the  great  Emperor ; 
Hohenlohe,  of  character  as  great  and  noble  as  his  lineage  ; 
the  princely  Schwartzenberg  of  Prague,  as  magnificently 
generous  as  he  was  wealthy  ;  Chigi-Albani,  patrician  of 
Siena  and  of  Rome,  and  brother  of  the  hereditary  Marshal 
of  the  Conclave  ;  Borromeo,  of  the  blood  of  the  great 
St.  Charles  of  Milan,  and  arch-priest  of  St.  Peter's ; 
Ledochowski,  of  an  illustrious  Polish  house,  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See — 
Donnet,  the  kindly  and  genial  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
who  once  electrified  the  French  Senate  by  describing  how 
he  himself  had  been  laid  in  his  coffin  for  interment,  and  had 
woke  to  consciousness  as  the  first  screw  was  being  driven 
into  the  lid. 

Of  course  the  most  interesting  figures  in  that  long 
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procession,  in  the  eves  of  some  of  as,  were  the  two  EngOsk 
tmineoccs.  Manning  and  Howard,  wbo  walked  sde  by 
side,  A  singtilar  contrast  thev  presented — the  spare  ascetic 
figure  and  keen,  mobile,  parchment-hoed  coantenancc  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Westminster,  and  the  tall,  barly  form, 
handsome  ruddy  features,  and  military  carriage  (it  vm 
almost  a  jwing)  of  the  ex-Life-Guards  officer  of  the 
British  Army,  who  had  headed  the  procession  throng 
London  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral  a  quarter  d 
a  century  before. 

The  Times  confidenily  declared  that  Pope  I-eo  XIII, 
who  was  fifteen  rears  older  than  Pius  IX  had  been  at  hit 
election,  had  no  possible  chance  of  exceeding  the  yean  of 
Peter.  Time,  we  know,  fabiBed  that  prophecy ;  but  a 
man  might  have  been  excused  for  making  it  vrho  looked 
at  the  emaciated  sexagenarian,  with  his  face  erf  wai-Iikc 
pallor,  as  he  pa«sed  into  the  Hall  of  the  Consistory  to  take 
part  in  his  first  Pontifical  Act ;  turning,  as  he  moved 
along,  his  piercing  brown  eyes  on  the  silent  rows  of 
kneeling  spectators,  and  raising  his  nervous,  tremblinghand 
to  give  them  the  sign  of  blessing.  That  his  hand  always 
trembled  was  manifest  from  his  extraordinary  hand- 
writing, of  which  1  treasure  a  page :  a  tiny  cahgraphy, 
not  cursive,  for  every  letter  was  separated  from  its 
neighbour,  but  singularly  clear  and  legible. 

I  well  remember  how  the  contrast  between  Leo  XIII 
and  his  beloved  predecessor  struck  mc  at  the  first  reception 
which  he  gave  to  the  Pontifical  Household,  of  which  I  was 
a  humble  member,  and  also  at  the  first  public  audience 
held  by  him.  Kind  old  Pio  Nono  used  to  totter  into  the 
audience-chamber,  leaning  on  his  ebony  stick,  carrying  his 
big  cameo  snuff-box,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  as  he 
stopped  every  moment  to  give  a  genial  greeting,  or  utter 
a  little  playful  Jest,  to  those  whom  he  recognized  in  the 
waiting  crowd.  Pope  Leo  walked  through  the  long 
chamber  swiftly  yet  majestically  (1  remember  no  one  save 
Cardinal  Vaughan  capable  of  progress  so  rapid  and  yet  so 
dignified),  turning  his  piercing  gaze  from  side  to  side,  and 
saying  no  word  to  anyone.  He  had  a  kindly  nature  and 
a  tender  heart,  but  he  did  not  wear  them  on  the  surface. 
^1  remember  how  at  his  public  audiences  he  eschewed  all 
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trivial  conversation  with  devout  ladies,  and,  as  a  rule, 
paused  only  to  converse  with  nuns  or  (very  frequently) 
with  nUBsionaiy  priests. 

Things  had  become  slack  in  the  vast  household  of  the 
Vatican  since  the  Revolution  of  1870 ;  and  Pope  Leo's 
first  care  was  to  restore  order,  discipline  and,  above  all, 
economy  in  every  department  of  the  palace.  With  the 
able  assistance  of  his  maestro  di  camera,  the  much 
respected  Mgr.  Macchi,  and  his  universally  beloved 
major-domo,  Mgr.  Ricci,  the  old  regulations  were  restored,- 
and  all  ofiicials,  from  domestic  prelates  down  to  chamber- 
lains, had  to  take  their  allotted  turns  in  attendance  at  the 
Papal  Court.  I  recall  an  incident  affecting  the  excellent 
English  prelate,  Mgr.  Edmund  Stonor,  who  had  in  recent 
years  assumed  the  privilege  of  entrie  ad  libitum  into  the 
Papal  apartments,  especially  when  any  distinguished 
English  visitors  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  His  Holiness. 
When  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
new  Pope,  Mgr.  Stonor  was  prepared,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  usher  him  into  the  presence,  and  protested  when 
he  found  himself  debarred  from  entry.  '^Monsignore," 
gravely  replied  Mgr,  Macchi,  "io  son  maestro  qui. — I 
have  already  appointed  Signer  Giorgio  Lane  Fox  to  attend 
the  Duca  at  his  audience."  So  my  friend  George  Lane 
Fox  stepped  in  and  Mgr.  Stonor  stayed  out.  But  I  am 
sure  he  bore  no  grudge  against  anyone,  for  he  was  humble 
as  well  as  kind. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  new  Pontiff's  economies  was 
getting  rid  of  all  the  horses  in  the  Papal  stables — a  per- 
fectly useless  source  of  expense,  he  maintained,  as  he  never 
expected  or  intended  to  go  out  except  afoot  in  the  Vatican 
gardens.  1  remember  meeting  my  friend,  the  Marchese 
Serlupi,  the  Pope's  Master  of  the  fiorse,  coming  down  the 
stairs  from  the  private  apartments  actually  in  tears,  with 
a  large  red  silk  handkerchief  held  to  his  eyes.  "It  is 
useless,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  me  ;  "1  have  implored  his 
Holiness  to  keep  a  few  horses  ready  for  possible  future 
eventualities,  but  he  is  adamant.  I  have  orders  to  sell 
every  beast  in  the  stables  without  delay."    Sic  transit  ! 

One  result  of  the  disappearance  of  the  horses  was,  of 
course,  the  discontinuance  of  the  traditional  custom  of 
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sending  Papal  carriages  to  fetch  officials  summoned  to  the 
Vatican.  Even  I,  a  mere  chamberlain,  used  to  be  driven, 
when  on  duty,  from  my  hotel  in  the  city  ;  and  handsome 
pair-horse  coaches  were  at  the  service  of  prelates  and 
cardinals.  The  dispersal  of  the  Papal  stud,  of  course,  put 
an  end  to  this,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  the  court. 
I  heard  that  a  deputation  (including  one  or  two  Cardinals) 
waited  on  the  Pope  to  protest  respectfully  against  the 
abolition  of  this  immemorial  privilege  ;  and  that  Leo XIII 
repUed  to  the  remonstrance  by  making  one  of  the  very 
few  jokes  ever  credited  to  him  :  "The  Cisalpine  Govern- 
ment," he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "has  done  some  strange 
things  in  our  city  of  Rome  ;  but  it  has,  I  understand, 
established  a  very  efficient  service  of  tramways  ;  so  that 
your  Eminences  and  Reverend  Excellencies  can  now  come 
all  the  way  to  the  Vatican,  and  back,  for  twopence  !" 

I  left  Rome  in  April  1878,  entered  the  Benedictine 
novitiate  in  the  autumn,  and  did  not  set  foot  again  in  the 
Holy  City  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  the 
personality  and  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII  were  already  little 
more  than  a  memory.  My  personal  recollections  of  him 
are  therefore  confined  to  the  few  opening  months  of  his 
long  and  illustrious  reign.  I  vividly  recall  the  privilege 
which  was  sometimes  mine  of  attending  his  private  Mass, 
which  he  said  in  the  little  oratory  adjoining  his  simple 
sleeping-chamber,  served  only  by  Ms  faithful  valet  Pio 
Centra.  Slowly  he  celebrated  the  august  mysteries,  and 
with  the  deepest  reverence  and  devotion  ;  and  long  (as  1 
well  remember)  he  lingered  over  the  memento  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  for  had  he  not  the  whole  world  to 
pray  for  during  those  solemn  moments  ? 

My  last  glimpse  of  this  great  Pontiff  was  in  the  Vatican 
gardens  (which  1  often  visited)  on  a  bright  morning  in 
early  April.  Penned  within  myrtle  hedges,  near  the 
Zitella  fountain,  browsed  a  little  fiock  of  goats,  a  present 
to  the  Pope  from  his  dear  fellow-townsmen  of  Carpineto. 
Their  rustic  shepherd,  Cacciotti,  had  accompanied  them 
to  Rome ;  and  the  Holy  Father  often  visited  the  flock, 
caressed  the  gentle  animals,  which  supplied  him  daily 
with  milk,  and  conversed  with  their  humble  custodian. 
So  I  saw  him — for  the  last  time — on  that  radiant  spring 
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orning.  Presently  he  turned  away,  Cacciotti  kneeling 
■r  his  blessing  ;  and  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  motionless 
ifore  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  his  tall  white  figure  in 
le  scarlet  mantle  silhouetted  against  the  turquoise  sky, 
»d  his  lips  moving  in  silent  prayer.  The  scene  came  back 
I  me  years  afterwards,  as  I  read  his  swan-song,  Extrema 
eonis  Fola,  "Leo's  Last  Prayer",  which  he  penned  to 
od  and  His  Virgin  Mother,  when  the  end  of  his  long 
urneyings  was  at  hand,  and  when  his  Ufe-long  love  of 
[ary  found  final  expression  in  the  touching  lines  : 

O  cffilum  attingam  !  supremo  munere  detur 

Divino  Ktcraum  lumine  et  ore  frui ; 
Teque,  o  Virgo,  frui :  matrem  te  parvulus  infans, 

Dilexi,  flagrans  in  sene  crevit  amor. 
Excipe  me  coelo  ;  coeli  da  civibus  unus 

Anspice  te,  dicam,  prseniia  tanta  tuli,* 

Leo's  Last  Prayer. 
O  may  I  win  to  heaven  and  there  enjoy 

The  eternal  visions  of  God's  Light  and  Face  ! 
And  Mary,  whom  I  loved  when  yet  a  boy, 

And  loved  still  more  as  age  crept  on  apace, 
Welcome  me  now  to  heaven,  while  I  confess 

'Tis  to  thy  help  I  owe  this  happiness. 

PIUS  X 

Almost  exactly  twenty-six  years  after  I  had  resigned 
y  office  of  Private  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  on  entering 
lc  Benedictine  Order,  and  had  left  Rome,  as  I  thought 
r  ever,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  once  again  the 
ippiness  of  visiting  the  Eternal  City,  and  that  on  the 
xasion  of  a  great  festival,  in  which,  as  a  Benedictine 
,onk,  I  was,  as  was  only  natural,  deeply  interested. 
I  March,  1904,  was  the  thirteenth  centenary  of  the  first 
id  greatest  of  all  the  Popes  who  have  borne  the  illustrious 
ime  of  Gregory  ;  and  Pope  Pius  X,  who  had  succeeded 
eo  XIII,  of  glorious  memory,  in  the  Apostolic  See  nine 

■  Leo  XIII's  fluent  and  scholarly  I.a.tinity  is  not  easy  to  translate,  as 
osc  knew  (I  am  thinking  o(  that  learned  Benedictine  Bishop  Hedley)  who 
d  tbe  task  of  preparing  English  versions  of  his  admirable  EncyclicaJs.  I 
nture  to  append  my  own  version  of  the  lines  in  the  text. 
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months  before,  had  decreed  that  the  anniversary  should 
be  celebrated  at  St,  Peter's  with  all  possible  splendour. 

On  our  arrival  in  Rome,  my  companion"  and  I  made 
our  way  almost  at  once  to  the  great  Basilica,  where 
preparations  were  on  foot  for  the  coming  festival,  and  we 
watched  (as  I  had  done  many  years  before)  the  Sanpietrini 
flying,  as  of  old,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  and  hang- 
ing crimson  brocades — a  fearsome  and  exciting  spectacle. 

On  the  following  Sunday  we  Benedictines  kept  the 
Gregorian  festival  at  our  own  Basilica  of  St.  Paul ;  but 
next  day  was  the  great  celebration  of  St.  Peter's,  where 
the  Holy  Father  himself  pontificated  in  the  presence  of 
40,000  people;  and  a  choir  of  looo  monks,  of  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  one,  rendered  the  grave,  yet  jubilant, 
Gregorian  music  with  thriUing  effect.  All  was  as  I 
remembered  it  in  the  great  days  of  old  :  the  Papal  March, 
blown  on  the  silver  trumpets  ;  the  long  procession  up  the 
great  nave  of  abbots,  bishops  and  cardinals,  conspicuous 
among  them  Rampolla,  with  his  fine  features  and  grave, 
penetrating  look,  and  Merry  del  Val  (the  youthful 
Secretary  of  State),  tail,  dark,  and  strikingly  handsome; 
the  Pontifical  Court,  the  chamberlains  in  their  quaint 
sixteenth-century  dress  ;  and  finally,  high  on  his  sMid 
gestatoria,  with  the  white  peacock-feather  fans  waving  on 
either  side,  the  venerable  figure  of  Pius  X,  mitred  and 
wearing  his  long  embroidered  manto  ;  turning  kind  eyes 
from  side  to  side  on  the  great  concourse  of  the  faithful, 
and  blessing  them  with  uplifted  hand.  The  Pontiff 
celebrated  Mass  with  wonderful  devotion,  as  quiet  and 
recollected  as  if  he  had  been  alone  in  his  private  oratory. 
High  above  our  heads,  at  the  Elevation,  the  silver  trumpets 
sounded  the  well-known  melody,  and  the  Swiss  Guards 
round  the  altar  brought  down  their  halberts  with  a  crash 
on  the  pavcment.t 

*  Canon  Archibald  MacCall,  my  dear  friend  of  far-ofi  Eton  and  Btagdalen 
days  :  sometime  a  father  of  the  Loudon  Oratory,  and  afterwards  Ua  many 
yeais  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

t  It  was  at  this  supreme  moment  that  an  Englishman  of  the  baser  sort 
once  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looking  round  exclaimed  :  "Is  there  no  oat  in  thii 
vast  assemblage  who  will  lift  up  his  voice  with  me,  and  protest  agiimt 
this  blasphemous  idolatry  i"  "Ifyou  don't  getdownindonbleqiiick  time," 
retorted  an  American  who  was  on  his  knees  close  by,  "there  is  cBie  man  in 
this  vast  assemblage  who  will  lift  up  his  foot  and  lock  you  ovt  of  dM 
GhDFCll  I" 
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After  this  great  function  I  lunched  with  the  Giustiniani 
Bandinis  in  the  Foro  Trajano,  where  three  generations  of 
the  princely  family  were  living  together  in  Roman  patriar- 
chal fashion,  presided  over  by  the  old  Prince,  wKo  was  a 
peer  of  Scotland  as  well  as  a  Roman  patrician.*  The 
whole  family  had  been  at  St.  Peter's  that  morning,  in  the 
tribunal  of  the  Princes  ;  and  they  were  unanimous  (so  like 
Romans !)  in  their  opinion  that  the  glorious  Gregorian 
music  of  the  Mass  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate 
to  a  funeral  than  to  a  joyous  festival. 

I  was  happy,  before  leaving  Rome,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  view  of  Pius  X  than 
ivhen  on  his  throne  at  St.  Peter's.    This  was  at  a  private 
audience  which  he  gave  to  a  deputation  from  the  English 
Cathohc  Union.      We  stood  round  him  in  a  semicircle 
whilst  a  rather  long  address  (of  which  his  Holiness  did  not 
understand  a  word)  was  being  read  to  him  by  an  English 
peer  ;  and  during  those  minutes  I  was  able  to  study  at  my 
leisure   the   personal  appearance — the  slightly  stooping 
figure,  bushy  grey  hair,  kind  careworn  face,  large  pene- 
trating   eyes,    and    decidedly    sad    expression — of    the 
venerable  Pontiff.    His  manner  was  wonderfully  simple 
and  courteous ;  and  by  his  gracious  invitation  (^^ s^ accomo" 
darsV^)j  we  all  sat  down  in  a  little  group  around  him.  This 
friendly  absence  of  formality  did  not,  I  felt,  quite  justify 
the  action  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  pulled  out  a  fountain  pen 
and  asked  the  Holy  Father  to  autograph  a  large  photograph 
of  her  extensive  family.t     The  Pope  looked  at  the  little 
implement  and  shook  his  head.       "iVow  capisco  quests 
macchine  de  nuova  modo*^ — "I   don't  understand   these 
new-fashioned  machines,"  he  said  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 
By  his  invitation  we  followed  him  into  another  room — I 
think  his  private  library — where  he  seated  himself  before 
a  great  golden  inkstand,  and  with  a  long  quill  pen  wrote 
beneath  the  family  group  verse  4  from  the  127th  Psalm. 

•  The  Scottish  Earldom  of  Newburgh,  with  the  Viscountcy  of  Kynnaird 
and  other  subsidiary  titles,  had  been  adjudged  to  Prince  Bandini's  mother 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1858.  But  they  remained  Romans,  and  were 
never  domiciled  in  Scotland,  though  a  daughter  of  the  house  (Donna 
Isabella)  is  now  by  marriage  an  English  peeress. 

t  Would  Lady (who  was  familiar  with  Courts)  have  taken  this  liberty 

in  an  audience  granted  her  by  King  Edward  VII  at  Buckingham  Palace  r 
I  rather  tbink  not. 
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I  was  given  an  opportunity  of  asking  for,  and  obtaining, 
not  an  autograph,  but  a  blessing  on  my  mother-house  at 
Fort  Augustus,  and  our  Benedictine  Hall  at  Oxford. 

One  final  gUmpse  of  this  great  and  holy  Pontiff  was 
vouchsafed  to  me  on  the  last  Sunday  of  my  sojourn  in 
Rome,  when  I  was  privileged  to  hear  one  of  the  simple 
sermons  or  fervorini  which  he  preached  to  his  Roman 
children,  week  after  week,  under  the  blue  sky  in  the 
Cortile  of  S-  Damaso.  On  each  Sunday  afternoon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  diiferent  parishes  of  Rome  (every  single 
parishioner  received  an  invitation)  would  assemble  in  the 
Cortile,  numbering  many  thousands,  and  listen  to  a 
homily  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day  delivered  from  a  raised 
platform  by  the  Holy  Father,  whose  full  and  musical 
voice,  unstudied  eloquence,  and  grace  of  gesture  enhanced 
enormously  the  effect  of  these  simple  discourses.  Pope 
Leo  XIII  had  been  personally  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
vast  population  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  but  Pius  X,  through 
this  wonderful  series  of  Sunday  sermons  (which  were 
unfortunately  discontinued  long  before  his  death),  came 
into  direct  contact  with  his  people,  who  loved  him,  and 
whom  he  ardently  loved  in  return. 

I  never  saw  Pope  Pius  again  after  that  memorable 
Sunday  ;  but  during  the  ten  years  of  his  Pontificate  which 
were  yet  to  follow  before  his  saintly  death,  in  1914, 1  vras 
still  to  be  a  witness,  though  from  afar,  of  his  wonderful 
and  fruitful  labours  for  God  and  His  Church ;  his  guicUnce 
of  France  in  the  dark  hour  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  her 
enemies  ;  his  unceasing  fight  against  the  insidious  dangen 
of  so-called  Modernism  ;  and,  above  all,  the  work  dearest 
of  all  to  his  paternal  heart,  the  promotion  of  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  the  admission  of  the 
little  ones  of  Christ  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
Communion  at  the  very  earliest  age  when  they  were  able 
to  appreciate  that  inestimable  privilege. 

It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  the  Cardinals  of  the  Curia, 
in  response  to  earnest  petitions  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
whole  world,  sanctioned  the  first  steps  towards  introducing 
the  cause  of  beatification  and  canonization  of  the  faithful 
servant  of  God,  Vicar  of  Our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  the 
venerated  Pontiff  Pius  X.    The  report  of  graces  and 
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miracles  granted  through  his  Intercession,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  heroic  sanctity,  are  daily  growing  tliroughout 
Christendom,  Like  my  namesake  the  inspired  Psalmist, 
"I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old"  ;  but  I  still  humbly 
trust  to  see  fuliilled,  before  I  die,  the  ardent  hopes  of 
many  hearts,  and  the  raising  of  this  great  Pope  to  the  full 
honours  of  the  altar. 

^  D.  O.  Hunter-Blair, 

Abbot. 


OH  CLOUDS.  UNBURDEN 

The  clouds  are  gestant  with  the  snow. 

And  weary  as  their  time  draws  near. 

They  stoop  to  the  earth,  and  a  strange  unease 

Blanches  the  houses,  holds  the  trees 

Quiet,  in  wondering  fear. 

Oh  clouds,  unburden 

Your  heavy  womb,  and  end 

This  hush  of  expectation  !     Send 

The  enchanter  snow,  that  will  transform 

This  sad  brown  earth,  and  make  a  new  delight, 

A  miracle  of  white  ! 

The  unborn  thought  lies  heavy 

In  the  artist's  mind. 

His  eyes  search  the  wide  landscape 

For  relief,  but  find 

Only  a  strangeness  there,  as  if  he  stood 

At  sundown  in  an  April  wood. 

Listening,  listening — but  no  bird 

Called  from  the  leaves.    Oh  hasten  ;  bring  to  birth 

The  thought  made  manifest  in  line  or  word 

And  add  a  new  completeness  to  the  earth  ! 

Freda  C.  Bond. 


A  PLEDGE  Betrayed 

Paliititu  As  It  It 

LET  tu  attempt  something  new.  An  impartial  revinr 
of  the  Palestine  Problem  as  it  faces  us  at  the  momenL 
There  is  a  spate  of  writing  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a 
page  of  it  impartial.  It  is  hard  to  write  evenly  on  this 
subject,  for  fiercely  held  views,  prejudices,  ideab  and 
enthusiasms  well  up  more  easily  when  one  considers  this 
most  unholy  Holy  Land  too  much  Promised  Land,  thas 
they  do  in  regarding  any  other  question  on  earth.  Bnt 
ideals  and  partisanship,  though  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy, are  not  conducive  to  clear  thinking  or  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  a  situation.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  Palestine,  where  there  is  so  much  of  right  and  justice 
on  all  sides ;  and  yet  so  much  that  is  evil  and  selfish, 
inextricably  entangled  with  the  good  and  the  noble. 

First,  perhaps,  it  is  necessary,  to  attain  a  clear  view  of 
the  position,  to  stale  briefly  what  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  : 

(fi)  A  section  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian  Palestinians 
are  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  the  British 
Mandatory  and  the  Palestine  Government. 

ip)  The  Moslem  and  Christian  Palestinians  (for 
political  purposes  and  for  convenience  dubbed  "Arabs") 
state  that  they  fear  they  will  be  economically  swamped, 
and  politically  dominated,  by  the  influx  of  Jewish 
immigration. 

(c)  The  British  Government  has  antagonized  both 
Jewish  and  Arab  sympathies  by  the  lack  of  policy  it  has 
displayed  in  the  past,  and  by  its  present  feverish  efforts 
to  impose  a  settlement  to  which  neither  party  will 
submit. 

((/)  For  various  reasons,  in  particular  for  its  strategical 
importance,  Palestine  is  of  vital  interest  at  present,  and 
will  be  until  the  cessation  of  international  tension  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  the  British  Empire.  Britain, 
therefore,  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  state  of  revolt  in  the 
country. 

(/)  The  rebellious  section  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  has 
3* 
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dendfied  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  potential  enemies 
>f  the  British  Empire,  and  will  continue  to  so  do  unless 
iieir  demands  are  granted. 

(/)  Palestine  is  in  a  state  of  virtual  anarchy.  Bloody 
icts  are  met  with  bloody  reprisals.  Life  and  property 
ire  not  safe.  Gallows,  pistol,  bomb  and  demolition  of 
Iwelling-houses  by  British  Royal  Engineers  is  the  order 
if  the  day.  The  King's  writ  runs  nowhere  outside  the 
mmediate  range  of  British  machine-guns. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  It  is  now 
perhaps  necessary,  before  passing  on  to  consider  how  it 
irose,  to  consider  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  These  are  stated  as  bare  facts,  with  no 
regard  for  legal  niceties  or  legal  humbug.  In  so  vital  a 
[natter,  stark  facts  are  all  that  count;  no  amount  of 
vvhitewashing,  even  when  allied  by  so  consummate  a 
oiaster  as  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  has  any  significance 
when  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  more  than  a 
Diillion  human  beings  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  British  Empire 

It  claims  that  it  conquered  Palestine  as  part  of  its 
War  eflFort.  Although  the  elaborate  pretence  of  a 
\fandate  was  staged,  Palestine  remains,  in  fact,  a 
British  Crown  Colony,  although  all  the  trappings  of  that 
position  are  absent.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  desperate 
needs  in  the  War,  divergent  promises  were  made  to  both 
^abs  and  Jews.  Their  execution  has  proved  impossible, 
but  this  is  merely  a  side-issue.  What  is  important, 
liowever,  is  the  geographical  position  of  Palestine.  It 
Forms  a  shield  for  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  an  essential  air- 
base  to  counteract  the  Italian  aerodromes  in  the 
Dodecanese  islands  and  their  fortress  of  Rhodes.  The 
port  of  Haifa  is  an  easily  defended  naval  base  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  recently  built  by  Britain.  The  oil 
3f  Mosul  is  pumped  through  a  pipe-line  across  the 
desert  to  Haifa.  As  soon  as  a  refining-factory  is  installed 
Haifa  will  become  indispensable  as  a  refuelling-station  for 
3ur  ships-of-war.  If  tne  Suez  Canal  is  destroyed,  as  it 
Qiay  be,  in  any  future  war,  British  troops  can  be  taken 
VoLaoj  C 
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overland  from  Haifa  to  Akaba  on  the  Arabian  Golf,  and 
there  transhipped.  Indian  and  Dominion  troops  will  be 
able  to  move  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  Egypt  succumbs 
to  a  raid  in  force  from  Libya,  Palestine  will  still  be  able 
to  hold  out  as  Britain's  fortress  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. British  aircraft,  based  on  inland  aerodromes  Id 
Palestine  and  Transjordan,  will  be  able  to  cut  Italiao 
communications  with  Ethiopia  and  her  other  East 
African  possessions,  as  well  as  to  harry,  at  medium-long 
range,  transports  and  store-ships  plying  between  Italj 
and  Libya.  Further,  Palestine  will  be  an  excellent  base 
from  which  to  assist  both  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  event 
of  our  having  to  execute  our  guarantees.  From  all  this 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  quiet  and  tranquil 
Palestine,  for,  in  the  event  of  a  general  war,  we  shall  not 
have  the  troops  to  spare  to  fight  rebels  in  so  important  a 
base.  From  Britain's  point  of  view,  therefore,  no  matter 
what  the  hardships  to  the  subject  races,  nor  what  prestige 
is  lost,  she  must  pacify  the  rival  communities  and  sects  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  Arabs 

They  fear  that  they  will  be  swamped  by  the  influx  of 
Jewish  immigrants.  Until  recently  they  were  not 
racially  conscious,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
idea  of  a  Palestinian  nation  is  a  new  and  sickly  growth, 
promoted  by  the  Mandatory  Government.  Given 
sufficient  time,  and  opportunity,  the  plant  may  become 
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lontented  with  the  exhibition  of  British  rule  th^  have 
vitnessed,  or  that  they  have  any  afifection  for  the  Jews, 
t  remains  trae  that  they  are  appredatiTe  of  the 
idvantages  they  have  received,  ana,  so  long  as  their 
lignity  and  status  are  respected,  they  are  quite  willing 
:o  live  on  equal  terms  with  the  new-comers  and  to 
tccept  the  protection  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Neighbouring  Arab  States 

Most  of  these  have  no  real  interest  for  the  Palestinians, 
[raq  is  harassed  by  a  regency,  by  interna!  discord,  by 
nternal  racial  differences,  and,  most  of  all,  because  the 
Taqis  mainly  belong  to  the  Shia  faction  of  Islam. 
Jetween  Shias  and  Sumiis,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
islamic  Faith,  there  is  a  gulf  as  great  as  that  between  the 
?'ifth  Monarchy  men  and  the  Catholics  of  Stuart  days, 
vith  even  more  of  hatred  and  mutual  contempt.  The 
'alestinians  are  Sunnis.  In  any  case  the  distance  across 
he  Syrian  Desert  is  so  great  that  the  average  Iraqi  has 
is  much  consciousness  of  the  Palestinian  as  the  man  of 
itepney  has  of  the  Patagonians.  The  artificial  French- 
nidwived  States  of  Mandated  Syria  are  in  the  process 
)f  disintegration,  and  far  too  busily  engaged  in  probing 
Jieir  own  sloughing  sores  to  be  bothered  about  any  other 
xjHtical  quasi-entities.  Egypt  has  her  own  troubles  and 
imbitions.  Saudi  Arabia  is  replete — the  conquests  of 
hat  truly  great  monarch,  Abdul  Aziz  ibn  Saud,  are  too 
■ecent  and  too  vast  for  Palestine  to  concern  him.  It 
nay  be  said  that  the  Arab  States  have  Httle  interest  in 
:he  Holy  Land,  and  that,  even  if  they  had,  it  would  be 
juite  impossible,  owing  to  the  innate  characteristics  of 
heir  peoples,  for  them  ever  loyally  to  co-operate  in  a 
vorking  military  aUiance. 

The  yews 

They  maintain  that  they  struck  a  fair  bargain  with  the 
British  Empire  in  its  hour  of  need.  The  Balfour 
Declaration'  was  no  act  of  grace,  but  the  British  end  of 

•  Speech  broadcast  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  M.P,,  on  the 
■Jational  Programme  23  May,  1939.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  Prime  Minister 
>ben  the  Declaration  was  issued  on  2  Nov.,  1917- 
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a  fair  business  agreement  made  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
tiiat  the  uhimate  victory  would  be  Germany's,  Trusting 
in  the  promise  of  security  and  help,  the  Jews  have  poured 
men  and  money  into  Palestine.  Their  claim  is  primarilr 
based  on  their  ancient  associations  with  the  Holy  Land 
and,  secondarily,  on  the  persecutions  and  threats  against 
them  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  They  say  that 
they  can  find  no  hope  for  their  race  in  any  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  Home  of  their  own 
in  their  ancient  Homeland.  They  ask  that  they  should 
be  given  sufficient  room  and  security  to  establish  their 
own  governance,  their  institutions  and  their  culture  m 
their  traditional  Motherland.  They  insist  on  the  keeping 
of  the  solemn  promises  made  by  Britain  being  faithfully 
executed.  They  willingly  admit  that  the  Arabs  have 
rights  in  Palestine,  and  are  willing  to  accede  to  them. 

That,  very  briefly,  is  the  position  of  the  rival  claimanH 
There  are  others,  of  course.  Palestine  is  a  Holy  Land  to 
the  three  great  faiths  of  the  world.  Despite  modem 
cynicism,  there  are  still  countless  millions  of  Christians, 
of  every  race,  to  whom  the  safeguarding  of  the  Shrina 
where  the  ineffable  drama  of  the  Redemption  was 
enacted  is  all-important.  To  Moslems  all  over  the  earth 
Jerusalem  is  still  their  third  most  Sacred  City.  To  many 
Jews  who  are  bitter  anti-Zionists  Palestine  is  holy. 
Racial  hero-tales  which  were  played  out  in  the  land  oi 
Outremer,  the  glorious  stories  of  what  their  ancestors 
did  in  the  days  of  the  Crusade,  are  dear  to  every  nation 
of  Western  Europe.  Sentimentally,  the  claims  of  this 
little  land  are  very  precious  to  every  race  of  the  West, 
But  as  it  is  hard,  bitter  facts  which  we  are  considering  in 
this  short  paper,  we  must,  to  a  great  extent,  ignore  the 
imponderable  realities. 

Inevitably  we  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
historical  facts  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  disastrous 
position.  A  short  journey  in  ancient  history  is,  un- 
fortunately, necessary,  merely  to  prove  one  sahent  point 
— the  identity  of  the  Palestinian  Moslems  and  Christians 
who,  for  present  needs,  have  dubbed  themselves  "Arabs". 
Let  us  commence  by  admitting  their  one  claim  to  be 
Arabs — the  fact  that  they  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic  and 
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that   they  have,   perhaps,  five   per  cent  admixture  of 
Arab  blood.    Their  history  appears  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  of  whom  we 
have  any  exact  knowledge,  are  the  Canaanites,  though  a 
welter  of  smaller  peoples  is  hinted  at,  such  as  the 
Anakim,  the  Horites,  the  Rephaim,  and  others,  who 
Beem  to  have  left  no  abiding  trace  on  the  native-born  of 
today.  The  Canaanites  appear  to  have  lived  mainly  on 
the  maritime  plain,  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon,  and  in 
settlements  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  As  far  as  possible  they 
avoided  the  rocky,  sterile  hills  of  the  central  range, 
which  in  later  times  were  to  be  the  home  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  people  who  became  almost  entirely  Highlanders, 

There  were  earlier  waves  of  Semitic  conquerors  than 
Joshua's  Hebrew  tribes,  but  they  made  as  little  im- 
pression on  these  Canaanites  as  did  Jacob's  heirs.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  recorded  history,  right  to 
the  present  day,  the  aboriginal  strain  persists.  With 
Hebrew  overlords  the  Canaanites  became  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  just  as  they  had  accepted  Astarte,  Baal  and  the 
whole  pantheon  of  earlier  Semite  masters,  or  the  Osiris, 
Set  and  Horus  of  Egyptian  conquerors.  As  the  wheel 
slowly  revolved,  and  Israel  was  driven  from  Palestine,  the 
stiU-remaimng  Canaanite  peasants,  too  humble  for 
transportation  to  Babylonia,  adopted  Ana,  Ellil  and  Ea 
as  their  deities. 

When  Hadrian  drove  the  Jews  to  death  on  the 
heights  above  Bittir,  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,^  Jupiter, 
Venus  and  Saturn  became  the  gods  of  the  peasants  of 
Palestine.  In  due  course  they  were  Christians  of  Greek 
rite,  and  remained  so  until  the  Caliph  Omar  ibn  el  Kittab 
imposed  the  Faith  of  the  Prophet  upon  them.  A  living 
relic  of  Byzantine  times  still  persists  in  the  native 
Christians,  descendants  of  those  who  did  not  apostatize 
when  the  hordes  of  the  Crescent  poured  across  the 
Jordan.  The  Latins  are  the  remnants  of  the  two 
centuries  of  the  Crusade. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  has  been  an 
admixture  of  blood  from  successive  waves  of  conquerors. 
There  has,  but  it  has  left  surprisingly  few  traces,  A 
man  who  has  lived  any  time  in  the  Near  East  can 
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distinguish,  on  sight,  a  Palestinian  from  an  Egyptian,  an 
Iraqi,  an  Arabian,  or  even  a  man  from  Northern  Syria— 
and  not  merely  by  dress,  but  by  his  features,  speech  and  ■ 
build.  They  are  distinct.  Tms  might  be  qualified,  for 
the  few  Bedouin,  who  arc  the  only  true  Aralw  in 
Palestine,  are  quite  different  from  the  peasants  and  the 
townsmen.  The  proofs  of  this  are  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed — ^little  tricks  of  speech,  and  differences  of  face, 
colouriug  and  figure  betray  it.  For  instance,  the  peasant 
of  Palestine  is  stUl  unable  to  pronounce  the  hard  "K." 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  words ;  he  always  uses  a  soft 
"ch",  thus  the  word  for  dog,  Kelb",  becomes  Chtlf. 
More  surprising  still  is  the  fact  that,  if  the  word  imposed 
by  Jephthah  as  a  test  of  race,  as  detailed  in  Judges  zii,  6, 
was  given  to  a  Palestinian  peasant  of  the  Jebel  Nablns 
district  today,  he  would  still  be  unable  to  utter  Sihboleth, 
without  betraying  his  origin  by  saying  ShibboUth.  But 
this  is  merely  to  labour  the  point,  which  is  that  the 
Palestinians  are  neither  Arabs  nor  Jews.  In  fact,  until 
recently  the  term  "Arab"  was  an  insult  to  a  peasant  or 
a  city-man.  It  was  equivalent  to  calling  him  a  vagabond, 
a  tramp,  and  was  most  bitterly  resented.  Only  in 
religion,  imposed  on  their  ancestors  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  in  speech,  and  in  recent  tradition  are  the 
Palestinians  Arabs. 

Certainly  this  strengthens  their  claim  to  be  left  in 
possession  of  their  land,  but  it  disposes  of  the  hysterical 
mouthings  of  some  of  their  European  supporters  who 
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can  ever  dislodge  them.  They  may  bow — ^if  the  Jewish 
penetration  was  complete,  and  remained  so  for  centuries, 
as  once,  indeed,  it  did,  there  would  stiU  be  the  deep- 
rooted  Canaanite  on  the  rocky  hills  and  in  the  deep 
Talleys,  even  though,  by  then,  he  might  speak  Hebrew 
and  worship  in  a  sTUagogue.  They  have  seen  as  great 
transformations,  and  weathered  them  all. 

Certainly  the  Palestinian  peasant  is  not  actively 
conscious  of  this  great  trait,  or  of  his  racial  ancestry,  but 
the  salient  fact  remains  that  it  tells  him  not  to  hate  the 
new-comer.  He  does  not.  The  noise,  the  bloodshed, 
the  shouting  and  the  dust  is  caused  by  this  little  clique 
of  literates,  who  have  employed  foreign  gunmen  as  tl^ 
agents.  European,  and  especial^  British,  partisans  of  the 
Arab  cause  sneer  at  this.  They  say  that  there  is  a 
hatred  erf  the  Jews  permeating  every  breath  of  the 
Palestinians — they  laugh  at  evidence  that  it  does  not. 
Yet  their  own  statements  condemn  them,  for  their  worse 
strictures  are  reserved  for  the  Arabs,  who  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  the  revolutionary  tenets  held  by  their 
prot^g^s.  The  very  figures  bear  out  the  truth  of  this 
lack  of  hatred,  for  the  greater  number  of  those  assas- 
sinated by  the  terrorists  have  been  Palestinian  Arabs, 
slain  because  they  refused  to  display  the  sentiments 
demanded  of  them. 

But  it  may  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  growing 
wave  of  hatred  against  the  British  Empire,  A  peasant 
people,  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  as  are  the  Palestinians, 
can  do  nothing  but  hate  a  Power  which  sends  their  little 
farmsteads  soaring  into  the  sky  on  top  of  a  blast  of 
explosives  laid  by  British  Engineers.  They  have  seen 
their  flocks  and  herds  seized  to  pay  some  impossible 
collective  fine  levied  upon  them.  Farmers  of  a  merciless 
and  a  poor  soil,  using  primitive  implements,  they  live 
frugally  and  always  on  the  trembling  knife-edge  of  want 
— they  have  never  one  piastre  to  spare  for  luxuries.  To 
them  demolitions,  collective  fines,  concentration  camps 
taking  the  tillers  from  the  fields,  and  prohibition  of 
traffic  between  their  holdings  and  the  markets  are  even 
more  dreadful  than  the  British  gallows  with  their 
dangling  nooses. 
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Certainly  they  have  come  to  hate  the  British  with  a 
sullen  venom  that  nothing  can  allay  so  long  as  one  of 
the  detested  khaki  uniforms  is  in  sight.  Bombs  rained 
on  their  villages,  machine-guns  blasting  down  their 
little  streets,  all  conduce  to  the  growing  hatred  of  an 
ancient,  deep-rooted  folic.  It  may  not  be  denied  that 
the  days  of  the  Black-and-Tans  in  Ireland  are  a  Mothers' 
Meeting  when  compared  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
last  two  years  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Palestine,  In  Ireland, 
its  proximity  to  Britain,  its  nearness  to  British  news- 
papers, the  fact  that  even  a  strict  censorship  could  not 
prevent  the  British  tax-payer  and  his  wife,  innately 
decent  people  when  their  simple  minds  are  not  deliber- 
ately led  astray  by  falsehoods  widely  pubhshed,  prevented 
the  worst  excesses  being  committed.  In  Palestine  none 
of  these  considerations  applied.  They  were  brown- 
skinned  folk,  one  of  Kipling's  "lesser  breeds  without  the 
Law".  A  rigid  censorship  prevented  news  being  taken 
out — as  strict  a  system  at  home  persuaded  the  national 
newspapers  not  to  pubhsh  the  Uttle  they  learned. 

Even  British  friends  of  the  Arabs  were  made  to  saffer. 
Dame  Frances  Newton,  the  best-known  of  these,  a  lady 
who  has  done  an  infinitude  of  good  for  Britain  in 
Palestine,  one  of  the  most  loved  figures  in  the  whole 
drama,  was  subjected  to  the  limit  of  insult.  She,  a  Lady 
of  Justice  of  the  Order  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had, 
at  her  own  costs,  accommodated  and  entertained  many 
thousands  of  British  troops  ;  who  had  given  up  her  own 
house,  rent  free,  to  be  a  club  for  British  sailors  in  Haifa  ; 
who  might  have  been  the  greatest  agent  in  restorii^ 
goodwill  between  Arabs  and  British ;    who  had  given 

Ericeless  gifts  of  golden  antiquities  to  enrich  the  Palestine 
luseum,  came  home  on  hoUday.  An  officer  from 
Scotland  Yard  stalked — most  courteously,  it  is  true — into 
her  London  drawing-room  and  handed  her  a  roughly 
printed  roneoed  form,  curtly  bidding  her  keep  away 
from  Palestine  until  further  orders.  The  origin;d  order 
was  not  even  signed,  it  bore  the  rubber  stamp  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  name.  Miss  Newton's  property, 
her  income,  eyerything  she  valued,  was  all  bound  up  in 
Palestine,  where  she  had  lived  for  many  years  before  and 
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since  the  War.  Yet»  despite  her  age,  her  necessities,  and 
her  unselfish  vears  of  service  to  Britain,  she  was  arbitrarily 
exclnded  from  the  land  where  she  has  lived  for  so  loi^. 
And  the  reason  i  Because  she  was  brave  enough  to  issue 
a  pamphlet  describing  some  of  the  acts  of  military 
repression  vi^ch  she  had  witnessed,  or  which  she  had 
investigated.  But,  badly  as  she  was  treated,  Miss 
Nevrton  has  been  more  fortunate  than  others.  The 
gallons  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Great  Prison  of 
Acre  have  worked  overtime.  In  many  cases  only 
five  or  six  days  elapsed  between  arrest  and  ezecation. 
Many  brave  men  have  suffered  ignominious  death  in  the 
hangman's  noose.  Not  only  Arabs;  there  have  been 
Jewish  victims  as  weU.  And  once  a  man  has  been  hustled 
through  the  scafft^'s  trapdoor  there  is  no  retracing  the 
act.  Guilty  or  innocent,  he  is  dead.  The  Military 
Courts,  as  always,  are  the  fairest  in  the  world.  Pains- 
taking and  conscientious  officers  have  strained  themselves 
to  be  just  according  to  their  lights,  but  in  a  country  like 
Palestine  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  in  so  arbitrary  a 
manner  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  every  case. 

Again,  take  the  greatest  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Arabs — the  demoHtion  of  a  great  section  of  the  Old  Town 
of  Jaffa.  That  may  have  been  a  most  necessary  military 
measure.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  alleys  and  lanes,  almost 
impossible  to  control  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The 
day-room  of  the  Jaffa  police  barracks  was  commanded 
from  a  dozen  points  by  snipers'  nests ;  but  the  fact 
remains — who  were  the  snipers  ?  Certainly  not  Jaffa 
men.  They  would  never  bring  inevitable  punishment  on 
their  own  homes.  If  any  of  xhsjaffowis  were  fighting  the 
British,  it  certainly  was  not  in  Jaffa,  The  snipers  there 
were  outlanders,  who  had  held  the  inhabitants  in  fear  of 
death.    Yet  it  was  the  inhabitants  who  were  punished. 

Even  in  this  military  operation  the  Palestine  Govern- 
ment displayed  its  fatal  hypocrisy.  It  stated  openly  that 
it  was  considering  a  matter  of  Town-planning,  it  wished 
to  improve  the  amenities  of  the  Old  Town.  It  did. 
The  inhabitants  were  given  summary  notice  to  quit— 
the  Sappers  moved  in- — and  Old  Jaffa  was  sent  hurtling 
to  the  skies  by  blast  of  explosives.     If  one  admits  the 
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necessity  for  this  military  measure,  there  is  rio  excusing 
the  underhand,  cowardly  manner  in  which  the  Palestine 
Government,  of  which  all  the  important  executive 
members  are  British,  did  it.  It  was  condemned  in  round 
terms  by  Sir  Michael  McDonnell,  the  Chief  Justice, 
who,  sitting  on  the  Bench,  stated  in  round  terms,  '"I  am 
bound  to  call  it,"  {the  action  oj  the  Government  in  ordering 
the  destruction  of  the  Old  Town  as  a  mere  measure  of 
totvn  planning)*  "a  singularly  disingenuous  lack  of  moral 
courage.  ...  It  would  have  been  more  creditable  if 
the  Government,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  throw  dust 
in  people's  eye  by  professing  to  be  inspired  with  aesthetic 
or  other  quasi- philanthropic  motives,  such  as  town- 
planning  or  public  health,  in  the  demolition  which  was 
contemplated,  had  said  frankly  and  truthfully  that  it  was 
primarily  for  defensive  purposes,  which,  one  may  assume, 
means  enabhng  the  forces  of  the  military  or  the  police, 
an  easier  means  of  access  in  the  congested  quarters  of  the 
town  in  question,  ...  It  would  be  a  negation  of  justice 
if,  in  a  glaring  case  of  evasiveness  such  as  tluit  before  us, 
the  High  Court  did  not  speak  its  mind  freely."  Sir 
Michael  McDonnell  resigned  a  few  months  later,  but  it 
was  stated  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  that  his 
quitting  so  important  and  honourable  a  post  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  strictures  upon  the  Palestine  Govern- 
ment. 

The  destruction  of  the  Arab  Quarter  of  Jaffa,  however, 
if  the  most  damaging,  is  only  one  of  scores  of  »iiiilar 
actions  by  British  military  despotism.  It  is  merely 
important  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  have 
reached  the  knowledge  of  the  British  parUamentary  voter. 
These  actions  are  important,  because  it  now  becomes 
easy  for  this  sinister  clique  of  literates  to  tell  their  dupes 
that  their  misfortunes  are  a  direct  result  of  under-cover 
Jewish  influence  upon  the  British  Government.  Only  in 
this  way  can  they  rouse  the  hatred  of  the  Palestinians 
against  the  Jews,  overcome  the  deep  good-sense  of  the 
inherent  qualities  of  the  millenniums. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  facts  of  Jewish  immigration 
and  the  whole  Zionist  poUcy  in  regard  to  Palestine.   The 
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ent  lustoiy  of  the  Jews  must  be  considered.  At  the 
;miung  of  last  century,  staned,  maybe,  by  the  French 
volution,  and  by  the  commencement  of  the  Industrial 
volution,  a  most  significant  and  far-reaching  change 
Qe  over  the  fortunes  of  Jewiy.  With  the  new  in- 
itrialism  came  the  rise  of  towns  and  the  release  from 
:  ghetto.  The  Jews,  confined  in  their  narrow,  noisome 
IS  by  centuries  of  intolerance  and  active  persecution, 
1  been  driven  into  commercial  pursuits.  Forbidden, 
many  countries,  to  own  real  estate,  they  became 
liters  and  merchants,  holding  their  property,  in  an 
ily  transportable  form,  against  any  emergency  which 
>ht  send  them  into  exile.  Consequently  tluy  vrere 
mliarly  wdl-fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  new  com- 
rcialism,  especially  when  freedom,  and  the  right  to 
:ome  citizens,  was  granted  to  them. 
r"or  the  first  time  the  middle  classes  rose  to  power,  and 
;  Jews  were  most  definitely  middle-class  people.  With 
;ir  class,  the  new  merchants  and  industrialists,  they 
e  to  political  power.  But  the  nobles  and  the  old  class 
merchants  feared  and  hated  the  new  liberalism  and 
;  spread  of  education.  Despite  their  powerful 
Dosition,  the  Jews  surged  ahead.  The  great  House  of 
thschild  showed  what  might  be  accomplished  under 
;  new  dispensation,  e.g.  the  financing  of  railways, 
pping,  minerals.  Jews  found  most  of  the  money  for 
inding  South  Africa.  After  the  American  Civil  War 
vish  funds  built  up,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  new 
ritories.  Jews  took  a  great  part  in  the  scientific 
relopment  of  the  world.  Lieben  and  Hertz  were 
meers  in  radio.  Berliner  made  the  first  microphone, 
i  a  dozen  others  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
ists  and  scientists  of  the  new  renaissance. 
But,  naturally,  the  successful  Jews  found  a  growing 
ired  and  envy,  as,  indeed,  they  would  have  done  if 
:y  had  belonged  to  any  other  creed  or  race.  They 
jught  they  were  distrusted  because  of  their  religion  and 
:lusiveness.  Many  earnest  men  and  women  believed 
:  time  had  come  for  assimilation,  for  an  ending  of  the 
Tegation  in  which  their  race  had  been  forcibly  held 
eighteen   hundred  years.     They  hoped    by   inter- 
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marriage,  baptism,  and  other  means,  to  overcome  the 
gregarious  herd-intolerance  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
process  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  went  swiftly  ahead, 
approved  by  most  Jews  in  Western  countries.  In  three 
generations  the  extinction  of  Israel  as  a  people  apart 
might  have  been  virtually  complete. 

But  in  Russia  there  was  a  checking  factor.  There  the 
Jews  were  still  ghetto-bound,  and  the  assassination  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  the  Second  on  13  March,  1881,  viras  the 
signal  for  a  great  outburst,  officially  sponsored,  against 
the  Jews,  The  main  reason  was  the  aristocratic  and 
official  classes'  hatred  of  democracy,  and  the  Jews 
seemed  the  best  scapegoats,  the  best  whipping- posts  to 
stem  the  flood  of  new  ideas.  The  Jews  fled  in  thousands 
from  Russia.  Most  of  them  went  to  the  United  States, 
so  that  over  75%  of  American  Jews  are  of  Russian 
descent.  These  people,  whipped  by  persecution,  evinced 
the  natural  reaction  ;  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
all  good  causes — they  became  fervent  nationalists  and 
bitter  anti-assimiliationists. 

The  notorious  Dreyfus  case  conflnned  their  faith. 
One  prominent  Assimiliationist  Jew,  Theodore  Herzl, 
a  journalist,  was  in  Paris,  and  heard  the  mob  ho^^ding  for 
Jewish  blood.  In  that. moment  Zionism,  as  we  know  it 
today,  was  born.  Herzl  bent  all  his  energies  to  reviving 
Jewrish,  nationahsm,  and,  inevitably,  a  return  to  the 
Promised  Land  was  its  most  obvious  badge.  Most  of  the 
richer  and  more  powerful  Jews,  to  their  shame,  remained 
Assimiliationists — they  desired  their  Jewish  origin  to  be 
forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible — but  the  poorer,  humbler 
classes  became  fervent,  almost  ravening  Nationalists,  and 
gloried  in  their  ancient  race.  Long  before  the  Great 
War  the  return  to  Zion  had  commenced.  Two  great 
pilgrimages  had  been  made :  the  "Silu",  of  1880,  and  the 
Second  Aliyah",  of  1907,  were  the  main  organized 
immigrations,  but  smaller  parties  were  continually 
arriving.  That  of  1907  might  be  called  the  first-fruits 
of  organized  Zionism ;  the  earUer  one  was  almost  spon- 
taneous and  was  greatly  aided  by  the  help  of  the 
Rothschilds.  These  pre- War  Jewish  settlements  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  concord  and  mutual  respect  with 
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their  Arab  netghbours.  Th^  offered  assistance  botk 
medical  and  agricultnral  to  the  Arabs,  and  received  active 
aid  from  them.  The  Jewish  cfaildr^  grew  op  amoi^st 
the  Arabs,  speaking  Arabic  in  addition  to  their  own 
language,  and  with  both  commonities  oitirely  under- 
standing each  other. 

Then  came  the  Great  War  like  a  flame-slujt  curtain, 
cutting  off  all  that  went  before.  Jews,  as  citizens  of 
their  respective  countries,  fought  in  every  army-  In 
Palestine  itself  cxxurred  a  deathless  epic  c^  heroism — a 
section  of  the  Old  Colonists  decided  to  do  all  they  could 
to  further  a  British  victory.  They  were  led  by  the 
Aaronsdin  family,  farmers  of  the  Jewish  vilbge  of 
Zichron  Jacob,  perched  high  on  its  hm  above  the  sand- 
dunes  surrounding  the  ruins  <^  fallen  Imperial  Caeserea. 
They  knew  the  terrible  risks  they  faced,  but  did  so  calmly. 
Vital  information  was  carried  to  the  British  military 
headquarters,  then  halted  in  the  Sinai  Desert,  where 
they  had  been  thrown  back  by  the  Turkish  defenders  of 
Gaza,  Risking  their  lives  a  dozen  times  a  day,  this  band 
of  young  Jewish  men  and  women  took  incredible  risks 
to  carry  their  information.  Swimming  out  in  the 
darkness  amongst  the  dangerous  cross-currents,  they  were 
picked  up  by  British  patrol-boats  and  taken  south,  to 
return  and  regain  the  guarded  beaches  in  the  same 
manner.  They  slipped  though  the  Hnes,  they  signalled 
British  aircraft,  they  took  advantage  of  every  form  of 
communication.  The  daughter  of  the  house,  the  gallant 
Sarah  Aaronsohn,  was  arrested  by  Turkish  officers  and 
questioned.  She  was  tortured  terribly — the  least  being 
the  tearing-out  of  her  finger-nails  ;  told  that  she  would 
be  taken  to  prison,  she  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  in  her  father's  house.  There  she  shot  herself, 
and,  when  her  tormentors  dragged  her  out,  she  said 
that  she  had  done  so  not  because  she  was  afraid  of  them, 
but  she  did  fear  her  woman's  body,  which  might  be 
tortured  to  deUrium,  during  which  she  might  betray 
her  comrades.  With  her  dying  breath  she  prophesied 
the  freeing  of  Israel  and  its  triumphant  return  to 
Palestine, 

Her  brothers,  Aaron  and  Alexander,  carried  on  un- 
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daunted.  Aaron  disappeared  whilst  flying  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  fills  an  unknown  grave,  Alexander,  given 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order  and  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  British  Army,  was  handed  a  cheque  for  j^io,ooo. 
He  was  only  a  poor  farmer,  but  he  took  ship  to  England 
and  proudly  handed  back  the  cheque,  saying  that  he  had 
not  struggled  and  fought  for  monetary  gain,  but  for  a 
British  Promise  to  allow  Israel  safety  and  freedom  to 
rebuild  her  home  in  her  ancient  patrimony.  This 
British  Promise  was  laid  down  in  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  publication  of  this  historical 
document.  Charges  imputing  sinister  Jewish  influence 
have  been  levelled.  That  there  were  negotiarions  is 
perfectly  correct.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  best  account  of  what  happened  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day,  should  be  the  most  competent  witness.  He  has  said 
that,  at  the  time,  Britain's  back  was  to  the  wall.  In 
the  last  months  of  1917,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  it 
seemed  that  the  scales  of  Victory  were  tipping  towards 
the  Central  Powers.  Tipping  only  slightly,  it  is  true, 
but  both  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  were  trying 
desperately  to  grasp  at  any  straw  which  might  send  the 
balance  crashing  down. 

One  most  important  effort,  made  by  both  sides,  was 
to  win  Jewish  influence  and  sympathy,  Jewish  funds 
and  recruits.  Both  sides  bid  highly.  Both  promised 
Palestine  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  Palestine,  remember — the 
Jews  were  promised  Palestine.  The  National  Home,  so 
Mr,  Lloyd  George  says,  and  the  Jews  beheved,  was  to 
be  theirs  in   return  for  their  help.     The  existing  non- 

iewish  inhabitants  were  to  have  their  civil  and  religious 
berties  protected,  but  Palestine  vras  to  be  the  Jews' 
home.  If  they  had  thought  for  one  instant  that  all  that 
was  intended,  as  some  protagonists  now  insist,  was  some 
form  of  Institution,  on  the  lines  of  a  state  fann  or  an 
orphanage,  they  would  have  taken  the  bid  made  by  the 
Central  Powers,  The  ex-Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say 
that  this  was  no  act  of  grace  made  from  Britain's  bounty, 
but  a  frank  and  honest  bargain.    In  retam  for  Jewish  aid 
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Ley  were  to  have  their  National  Home  in  Palestine.  He 
so  said  that  they  faithfully  kept  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
It  he  was  not  so  complimentary  about  our  side. 
With  the  ending  of  the  war  came  the  Peace  Conference 
id  the  commencement ,  of  the  arguments  of  those 
rethren  of  the  Long  Gown,  the  lawyers  who  have  been 
destine*8  bane.  Niceties  of  legal  phraseology*  may  be 
ay  fine  things,  but  they  are  as  far  divorced  from  the 
ark  facts  of  life  and  death  as  Grimm's  fairy  tales 
om  sober  history.  The  MacMahon  Correspondence, 
number  of  letters  which  passed  between  Britain's 
presentative  in  Egypt  during  1915  and  the  Sherif 
ussmn,  ruler  of  Mecca,  were  brought  forward  as  proof 
lat  Palestine  had  been  promised  to  the  Arabs.  Today, 
venty-one  years  later,  controversy  still  rages  round  the 
lacMahon  Correspondence.  The  British  Government 
IS  consistently  maintained  that  Palestine,  as  now 
mstituted,  was  excepted  from  the  territories  promised 
I  the  Sherif,  What  the  Sherif's  son,  and  general  of  his 
mies  in  the  field,  thought  of  the  letters  is  very  plainly 
Lown  by  an  agreement  he  signed  with  Dr.  Chaim 
'eizmann,  the  Zionist  leader,  on  3  January,  1919,  in 
ondon.  The  Emir,  later  King,  Feisal,  aided  by  Colonel 
awrence,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter,  framed  and 
^ned  a  treaty  of  nine  Articles,  by  which  he  recognized 
le  setting-up  of  a  sovereign  Jewish  State  in  Palestine. 
I  fact,  that  was  the  common  expectation  of  everyone  at 
le  time.  The  Treaty  goes  on  to  detail  the  relations 
hich  were  contemplated  between  the  Jewish  State  and 
le  neighbouring  Arab  countries.  Article  IV  states  that 
Ml  necessary  measures  shall  be  taken  to  encourage  and 
imulate  immigration  into  Palestine  of  Jews  on  a  large 
ale,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  to  settle  Jewish  immigrants 
3on  the  land  through  closer  settlement  and  intensive 
iltivation  of  the  land.  In  taking  such  measures  the 
rab  peasants  and  tenant  farmers  shall  be  protected  in 
leir  rights,  and  shall  be  assisted  in  forwarding  their 
:onomic  development."  The  Emir  Feisal  repeated  his 
mviction  that  a  Jewish  Slate  is  imminent  and  welcome 
.  Palestine  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  prominent  Jew, 
rankfurter,  dated    I    March,    1919.      He  says:    "The 
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Jewish  Movement  is  national  and  not  imperialist. 
Our  Movement  is  national  and  not  imperialist,  aod  there 
is  room  in  Syria  for  both  of  us.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
neither  can  be  a  real  success  without  the  other." 

This,  then,  was  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  War. 
The  Arabs  believed  a  Jewish  State  would  be  erected. 
The  Jews,  by  right  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  believed 
the  same.  It  seemed  right  and  natural  that  the  new 
conquerors  should  impose  their  own  conditions,  TTie 
Emir,  who  was,  let  it  be  repeated,  the  son  of  the  Sherif, 
the  recipient  of  the  MacMahon  Correspondence,  appar- 
ently had  never  heard  that  Palestine  was  amongst  the 
territories  promised  to  his  father.  Let  the  vexed  question 
of  the  MacMahon  promises  rest  at  this  point. 

If  the  nettle  had  been  grasped  at  this  juncture  no 
more  would  have  been  heard  of  the  Palestine  Problem. 
There  would  have  been  no  problem,  so  long  as  the 
Zionists  had  conducted  themselves  justly  and  amiably 
towards  the  indigenous  population.  The  Palestinians 
placidly  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  State  and 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  rights  of  the  conqueror  to 
impose  whatsoever  settlement  it  desired,  as  successiTC 
waves  of  overlords  had  done  in  the  past. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  our  pro-Arab  enthusiasts  to 
maintain  that  there  was  no  conquest  of  Palestine,  and 
that  it  was  the  sole  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  aid  the 
natives  to  self-government.  The  quibble  is  scarce  worthy 
of  mention.  If  Allenby's  campaign  was  not  a  conquest, 
then  no  conqueror  has  ever  lived  on  earth.  To  call  it  a 
liberation    is    fashionable,    yet    our    troops    drove    oat 

?revious  overlords,  who  had  the  bulk  of  militarily  fit 
alestinians  fighting  in  their  ranks.  In  no  way  at  all  did 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  save  for  the  Aaronsolm 
organization,  fight  for  the  Allies  in  the  Holy  Land.  A 
few  Arab  officers  of  the  Turkish  Army,  who  changed  sides, 
were  not  engaged  on  this  front.  In  any  case  they  woe 
extremely  few.  As  for  our  helping  the  natives  to  self- 
government,  that  presupposes  an  organized  subject  race. 
This  simply  did  not  exist.  The  Palestinian  nation  is  a 
post-War  creation  of  bureaucratic  officials  in  Jerusalem, 
and  still  does  not  exist  in  any  real  form.    This  is,  by  the 
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itioned  merely  to  dispose  of  a  piece  of  self- 
.  only  too  commonly  believed  in  these  days. 
jme — the  matter  of  Palestine  was  of  very  little 
ze,    at    the    time,    to    the    men    engaged    in 
ig   out    the    Peace   Treaty.      Apart    from    the 

readjustments,  and  the  harsh  terms  to  the 
foes,  the  Arab  settlement  alone  was  too  vast  for 
Tchct,  destitute  Turkish  province  to  be  worthy 
tttention.  It  was  impossible  to  retain  the  huge 
iployed  during  the  War.  Temporary  soldiers, 
y  done,  were  rightfully  anxious  to  return  to 
rrupted  careers.  There  was  not  the  money  to 
soldiers  in  the  ranks,  even  if  they  had  been 
I  serve.  The  huge  military  strength  of  Britain 
ne  swiftly  dwindled.  The  Palestinians  saw  that 
ronquerors  had  no  intention  of  K-cping  them  in 
:ction,  and,  naturally,  they  began  to  resent  the 
Jewish  State  being  imposed  upon  them.  The 
forcible  settlement  had  passed,  perhaps  happily. 
:ame  the  end  of  the  military  administration 
vil  Government  was  set  up  in  its  place.  The 
lay  here  find  a  point  to  trouble  them.  Britain 
led  to  submit  the  future  fate  of  Palestine  to 
le  of  Nations ;  yet,  before  she  had  any  Mandate, 
ip  a  permanent,  or  what  she  hoped  was  a 
,t,  form  of  government.  Let  the  memory  of 
.ct  remind  us  of  the  hollow  shams  of  our  post- 
ing with  hypocrisy.  The  Civil  Government  was 
itchwork  and  slipshod  affair.  Its  officials  were 
Dm  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who  did  not  wish 

to  England.  A  few  of  them  may  have  been 
conscious  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of  sitting 
.dies  of  their  Crusading  forefathers,  but  the  vast 
had  little  or  naught  to  which  to  return.  Sir 
itorrs,  the  able  and  intellectual  Governor  of 
,  has  left  it  on  record  that  his  new  British 
iisted  of  a  few  professional  soldiers,  the  cashier 
goon  bank,  an  actor-manager,  two  of  Messrs. 
Cook's  assistants,  a  picture-dealer,  an  Army- 
down,  a  land-valuer,  a  boatswain,  a  distiller,  an 
a    cotton-broker,    various    architects,    a    taxi- 
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driver,  two  schoolmasters  and  a  missionary.  From  the 
present  writer's  own  knowledge  Sir  Ronald  might  have 
added  to  this  motley  crew  a  shopwalker,  a  sanitary- 
inspector  who  became  a  very  senior  police  officer,  some 
longshoremen,  an  American  millionaire's  chauffeur,  a 
British  Customs  pohceman  from  India,  a  sergeant  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  a  seaman  from  a  Bristol 
Channel  pilot-cutter,  two  shop-assistants,  a  ledger-cleri 
from  a  small  provincial  town,  two  country  lawyers  of 
just  over  twenty-five,  a  farm-labourer  and  a  tram-driver, 
with  at  least  one  man  who,  a  couple  of  years  before  the 
War,  had  been  a  newspaper-vendor  in  city  streets. 

This  was  the  type  of  person  entrusted  with  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  colonization  task  ever  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  British  Government.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  both  Zionists  and  Arabs  found  them  difficult  and 
stupid  in  their  dealings.  True,  these  men  were  a  fair 
cross-section  of  Britain's  citizen  armies  at  the  close  of  the 
War,  but  they  were  scarcely  the  material  from  which  to 
select  the  administrators  of  a  land  like  Palestine.  If 
Britain  had  sent  her  most  experienced  and  tactful  officers 
they  would  have  found  their  task  tremendously  difficult. 
With  the  rabble  who  assumed  power  in  Palestine  failure 
was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  the  history  of  the  country  is 
simple.  Palestine  was  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  men  on  the  spot,  these  variegated 
ofSci^ls,  were  left  very  much  to  themselves.  The  Jews 
continued  to  come  in,  brought  from  every  country  in 
the  world.  They  bought  swamps,  arid  plains  and  stony 
hillsides,  and,  with  colossal  sacrifice  of  lives  and  mon^, 
they  made  these  erstwhile  desert  spots  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Hundreds  were  lost  through  the  diseases 
contracted  in  these  places  which  the  Arabs  had  never 
cultivated — at  least,  not  since  the  invasion  of  Islam 
destroyed  the  ancient  drainage  and  irrigation  works  (rf 
Byzantine  and  previous  days. 

There  were  sporadic  outbreaks,  generally  local  in 
character,  such  as  the  revolts  of  1919,  1921  and  1929,  in 
which  many  Jews  were  killed  by  Arabs,  and  more  ^urabs 
were  killed  by  British  forces.     Not  until  the  riots  of 
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iber  1933  did  the  Palestinian  Arabs  turn  upon  their 
sh  masters.  Previously  to  that  the  insurrections  were 
tly  in  pursuit  of  local  grievances ;  for  instance,  the 
acre  of  the  Jews  at  Hebron  in  September  1929,  a 
acre  quickly  passed  over  by  Arab  sympathizers, 
ily  arose  because  the  Arabs  wished  to  destroy  the 
ers  of  the  Jewish  bankers,  and  the  promissory-notes 

held  against  the  Hebron  townsmen.  The  details 
too  frightful  to  mention.  The  present  writer  saw 
'-two  of  the  corpses,  hacked  and  riven  by  a  vast 
Liplicity  of  axe-,  dagger-  and  sword-strokes,  torn  by 
atcd  shots  tired  at  close  range.  In  any  case  the 
ms  were  not  the  immigrant  Zionists,  but  Orthodox 
I,  whose  forefathers  had  lived  for  generations  in 
stine.  Again,  that  is  by  the  way,  and  was  the  action 
few  ruffians,  not  that  of  the  Palestinian  people, 

has  been  proved  by  continual  Commissions  and 
liries  that  very  few  Arab  peasants  were  displaced  by 
!sh  colonization.    Most  of  the  colonies  were  on  lands 

uncultivated  by  the  Arabs.  Even  in  the  most 
;ly  quoted  case,  the  Plain  of  Armageddon,  very  little 
,  now  settled  by  Jews,  was  ever  anything  else  than 
se  grass  and  scrub  or  malarial  marsh.  The  Jew^  paid 
and  six  times  the  value  of  the  property  they  brought, 
as  in  Ireland,  an  unfortunate  thing  occurred.  Much 
le  land  was  bought  from  absentee  landlords,  who  had 
nterest  in  their  tenants.  Where  land  was  bought 
1  peasants,  the  villages,  such  as  Qalqilieh,  Karkoun 
Tulkarm  show  the  advantages  they  reaped.  The 
ants,  with  characteristic  good  sense,  devoted  the 
ey  they  had  received— far  more  than  they  could  have 
;cted — to  improving  the  portion  that  remained  to 
n.  To  visit  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ish  colonies  is  to  realize  this,  especially  if  one  is 
/ersant  with  the  slate  of  affairs  in  remote  hamlets. 
re  is  sewerage,  drainage,  a  proper  piped  water-supply, 
:iliness,  modern  agricultural  machinery,  freshly  laid- 
orange  groves,  clean  fields  and  a  general  sense  of 
perity  and  comparative  cleanliness, 
ilestine,  hampered  by  its  motley  Government,  which 
not  in  the  slightest  sense  representative  of  the  people, 
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for  practically  every  senior  post  was  held  by  a  Briton, 
blundered  along  from  bad  to  worse.  May  it  be  said  that 
even  that  most  excellent  check  on  an  incompetent 
government,  an  impartial  and  fearless  judiciary,  was 
lacking  for  a  long  period.  The  judges  of  a  country,  as  in 
our  own,  should  be  independent  of  the  whims  and 
vagaries  of  the  government  in  power — some  of  the 
British  judges  in  Palestine  held  their  office  on  a  month's 
notice,  and  at  the  whim  of  the  secretariat,  during  those 
formative  years.     It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  these 

i'udges  were  vena]  or  time-serving— far  from  it ;  they  were 
lonest  and  capable  men,  but  it  seems  scarcely  advisable, 
or  just,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having 
to  criticize  their  paymasters,  who  could  rid  themselves  of 
any  inconvenient  functionary  whenever  they  might  choose. 

As  time  passed,  and  the  officials  grew  older,  and  were 
no  longer  capable  of  launching  upon  a  new  career,  their 
grasp  on  their  offices  grew  ever  more  anxious  and  febrile. 
All  were  sunk  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity ;  any  out- 
standing personahty  was  doomed  to  be  "axed"  at  the 
first  economy  purge.  They  were  not  only  afraid  of  what 
might  happen,  but  of  each  other's  restless  ambitions  for 
promotion.  The  hand  of  the  Palestine  Government 
grew  palsied  and  weak.  The  Palestinians  soon  began  to 
discover,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews  with  Pontius  Pilate, 
that  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  Caesar,  whether  in 
Downing  Street  or  Geneva,  could  force  any  concession 
desired.  The  officers  in  the  country  districts,  the  ablest 
of  the  crew,  grew  afraid  to  take  proper  action  against 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were  sure 
of  being  the  scapegoats  chosen  by  the  Jerusalem  junta  to 
save  the  situation  when  the  inevitable  questions  were 
asked  in  Westminster  or  Geneva.  All  passed  their  time 
hoping  to  shuffle  along  undisturbed  until  pension-age,  and 
quietly  quoting  Louis  XV's  remark  to  themselves, 
praying  that  the  deluge  would  not  come  before  they  had 
that  pension  in  their  grip. 

Thus,  with  an  ever-growing  incitement  by  Arab 
agitators  against  the  Jews,  and  with  a  supine  administra- 
tion, anxious  to  avoid  being  faced  with  the  eternal 
problem  of  judging  between  the  two  races,  Palestine 
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rifted  towards  the  rapids  in  which  she  is  now  so  sternly 
eset.  Drift  is  the  proper  word,  for  never  has  there  been 
>  blatant  an  exhibition  of  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  as 
1  the  Palestine  of  1920-1935.  In  that  year  came  a 
:artling  change.  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia,  and,  at  once, 
'alestine  leaped  into  the  limelight.  The  policy  of  quasi- 
incticns  against  Italy  brought  tension  of  the  most 
rastic  kind  into  the  Mediterranean.  Palestine  suddenly 
ecame  essential  to  the  security  of  the  British  Empire. 
Tie  position  was  made  worse  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
panish  War.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  well- 
nown  detaib  of  both  campaigns.  Italy,  naturally,  was 
uious  at  the  humiliation  imposed  upon  her,  more 
jpecially  as  she  had  received  tacit  permission  to  carry 
ut  the  provisions  of  the  plundering  treaties  which  she, 
Iritain  and  France  had  signed  in  regard  to  a  partition 
f  Abyssinia.  To  realize  the  situation  properly  one 
aculd  remember  that,  two  years  after  we  had  ostenta- 
iously  welcomed  the  reception  of  the  Black  Empire  into 
he  League  of  Nations,  we,  with  the  other  two  countries 
oncerned,  had  calmly,  cynically,  callously  concluded  an 
greement  which,  in  all  save  legal  form,  would  have 
xtinguished  Abyssinian  independence.  That  it  was 
ever  actually  implemented  is  of  no  moral  importance, 
i'he  fact  remains  that  Mussolini  received,  at  least 
■ublicly,  no  warning  from  the  British  statesmen  at 
tresa,  when  his  intentions  in  Ethiopia  were  patent  to 
veryone.  What  he  considered  our  hypocrisy  drove  him 
ito  the  arms  of  Germany— and,  incidentally,  Palestine 
ito  the  full  limelight  of  international  importance. 

Palestine  became  absolutely  necessary  to  Britain  as  a 
.aval,  mihtary  and  air  base — she  could  scarcely  use  the 
,ewly  acknowledged  independent  Egyptian  kingdom  for 
n  overt  imperiahst  need.  The  fruit  of  the  years  that 
.ad  been  wasted  became  evident  at  once.  Britain's 
.ifliculty  was  the  Moslem's  opportunity.  Perfectly 
.aturally  the  extremely  able  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  cause  were  not  slow  in  utiHzing  their  chance. 
They  had  to  work  by  stages,  for  still  the  Palestinians  were 
.ot  prepared  to  attack  the  Jewish  settlers,  or  to  rebel 
gainst  Britain.     The  trouble  commenced  with  a  taxi- 
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drivers'  strike  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa  and  Haifa.  It  rapidly 
became  a  general  strike  amongst  the  Arabs.  Fighting 
followed. 

The  Palestine  government  behaved  as  was  expected. 
It  did  nothing.  The  Palestinian  intellectuab,  seeing 
that  they  stood  in  httle  danger,  extended  their  actlviries. 
Fighting  became  general.  Adventurers,  many  of  them 
criminals  sentenced  tn  default,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
gangs.  They  proclaimed  themselves  patriots,  heroes  of 
Islam,  fighting  the  Infidels.  In  the  best  gangster  tradition 
they  levied  "taxes",  "gifts"  and  "protection-fees"  on 
the  resident  Arab  population.  If  an  Arab  refused  to  pay 
he  was  assassinated.  As  the  gangs  grew  stronger  their 
extortions  became  greater.  Arabs  and  Jews  alike  appealed 
to  the  Palesrine  government  for  protection,  for  safety  of 
hfe  and  property.  They  received  high-sounding  assur- 
ances, and  naught  else.  Driven  to  desperation,  seeing 
that  the  gangs  were  far  stronger  than  the  government, 
most  residents  submitted  to  the  foreign  mercenaries,  to 
such  men  as  the  notorious  Fauzi  el  Kaukaji  and  his 
lieutenants.  It  was  natural  that  they  should,  for  the 
government  had  ceased  to  govern  in  any  place  away  from 
the  main  roads  or  the  large  towns. 

The  spirit  of  the  Palestine  officials  is  best  illustrated  by 
their  failure  to  call  in  the  military,  to  allow  martial  rule 
to  be  proclaimed.  To  do  so  would  mean  that  the  shadow 
of  power  would  pass  from  their  hands ;  its  actuality  was 
already  gone.  It  was  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  last 
centuries  of  imperial  Byzantine  rule,  when  Constantinople 
was  packed  with  nobles  holding  high-sounding  titles  which 
meant  precisely  nothing.  An  Army  officer,  who  was  then 
serving  in  Palestine,  has  described  the  position  in  a  very 
able  book.*  He  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
situation.  He  says :  "It  is  not  yet  realized  how  dangerous 
were  the  arrangements  of  rule  in  Palestine.  The  civil 
power  applied  emergency  rule  step  by  step  in  the  most 
leisurely  fashion,  and  never  moved  far  enough  at  a  bound 
to  make  it  effective." 

For  the  past  three  years  that  has  been  the  policy,  the 

civil  power  being  anxious  to  avoid  identification  with  the 

"  British  SmU  and  Ribtmim,  by  Col.H.].Sinaoa.     (Ma 
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nccessaiy  represave  measures  of  the  military,  and  hoping 
to  be  able  to  hold  np  their  Butterine,  stainless  palms  and 
assure  the  Arabs  that  it  was  the  severs  who  had  done 
these  acts,  not  the  British  officials  who  loved  them>  and 
who  hoped  to  stay  long  enough  to  earn  th^r  full  pensions. 
British  police  and  British  mihtary  have  been  hampered 
and  harassed  by  this  supine  attitude.  Men  taken  red- 
handed  in  ambushes  in  which  British  troops  were  killed 
were  acquitted  by  some  legal  quibble  in  the  civil  courts. 
ii  an  <^cer  took  resolute  action  he  was  doomed  to 
spend  the  next  weeb  of  lus  life  in  energetically  defending 
his  future  career,  or  in  avoiding  judicial  proceedings. 
Not  qntil  the  time  finally  came  when  the  civil  officials 
had  to  surrender  the  last  semblance  of  their  power  into 
the  hands  of  military  officers  were  the  troops  able  to 
seriously  commence  repressive  operations.  That  they 
have  done  so  in  an  extremely  severe  fashion  can  be 
understood  when  the  years  of  provocation  they  endured, 
and  the  queer  meanderings  of  the  soldierly  mind  in 
dealing  with  armed  civilians,  are  considered. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  jews  have  continued  to  pour  into 
the  country.  The  Arab  population,  owing  to  new 
health  regulations  and  the  drainage  and  sewerage  intro- 
duced mainly  by  the  Jews,  and  an  altogether  higher 
standard  of  living,  have  increased  by  nearly  80%.  Arab 
immigration  has  been  almost  as  great  as  Jewish. 
Attracted  by  the  good  living,  and  well-paid  work,  in 
Palestine,  Arabs  from  the  surrounding  territories  have 
immigrated  into  the  Holy  Land  in  vast  numbers. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  rejection  of  the  claim  that  the 
Arabs  have  been  impoverished  and  driven  from  productive 
work  by  the  Zionists  lies  in  this  very  fact — the  Arabs  of 
the  Hauran  and  other  countries  beyond  Palestine's 
frontiers  have  flocked  in,  and  found  employment  at  far 
higher  wages  than  any  they  had  ever  earned  before. 

So,  at  last,  we  come  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months.  The  tragedy  of  Palestine  lies  in  these  days 
because  we  have  had  two  men,  both  equally  unsuited  to 
their  task  as  Colonial  Secretaries,  succeeding  each  other. 
Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  commanded  the  confidence  of  neither 
party  in  Palestine.    The  Arabs,  because  of  his  previous 
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record,  considered  him  a  pro-Zionist ;  the  Jews  had 
little  use  for  his  seeming  unwillingness  to  grasp  the 
nettle.  Even  so,  he  was  better  than  the  present 
incumbent.  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  is  a  poor  logician 
— he  commences  with  false  premises  and  twists  wrong 
conclusions  from  them. 

His  Palestine  Conference  of  the  early  part  of  this  year 
was  doomed  from  the  first.  No  one  but  a  man  mag- 
nificently ignorant  of  the  Near  East  would  have 
summoned  it.  Even  when  it  was  called,  the  most 
important  man,  the  Grand  Mufti,  Haj  Amin  el  Husseini, 
the  only  person  who  could  have  made  a  real  peace,  was 
insulted  and  excluded.  The  Colonial  Office  remembers 
nothing  and  learns  nothing — it  might  have  asked  itself 
what  would  have  happened  at  the  Anglo-Irish  Conference 
if  Mr.  de  Valera,  Michael  Collins,  and  other  prominent 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  had  been  refused  a  seat  upon  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  points  of  the  recent  While  Paper. 

(a)  The  Jews  demand  performance  of  the  sacred 
promise  made  to  them.  A  promise  which  was  the  British 
end  of  a  bargain. 

(b)  Even  if  the  Jews  accepted  the  terms  offered  they 
could  have  no  security  of  life  and  prosperity.  They  have 
only  to  go  back  to  1933  to  show  another  nation,  which 
had  helped  Britain  for  many  years,  betrayed  to  death 
and  massacre  at  the  hands  of  Arabs.  The  Jews  may  claim 
that  the  Assyrian  nation  was  brought  from  its  homeland 
by  British  promises.  They  fought  for  Britain  in  the 
War  and  continued  to  act  as  "cheap"  British  troops  in 
Iraq  for  years  afterwards.  They  were  solemnly  promised 
a  homeland,  and  its  complete  independence,  as  their 
reward.  They  received  nothing,  but,  when  their  useful- 
ness was  at  end,  they  were  told  to  remain  amongst  the 
people  they  had  held  down,  and  so  antagunized,  in 
Britain's  aid.  They  were  given  solemn  guarantees  that 
they  should  be  safe.  What  happened  ?  All  the  world 
knows.  They  were  shot,  hanged,  burned,  driven  across 
the  borders,  to  stagnate  in  a  pestiferous  valley  in  Syria. 
Only  one  million  pounds  was  needed  from  Britain  to 
settle  these  people,  these  descendants  of  the  men  wba 
conquered  Babylon,  who  had  helped  us — and  it  never 
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came.  The  Jews,  naturally,  ask  themselvn  if  their  fates 
will  be  any  better  once  Britain  has  abandoned  them  to 
the  mercy  and  whims  of  an  Arab  Government.  Are 
Britain's  pledges  any  more  to  be  believed  because  they  arc 
given  to  Jews  than  they  were  when  passed  to  the  Assyrians  ? 

(c)  The  vast  majority  of  Palestinians  dread  being 
subjected  to  the  small  chque  to  which  Britain  has 
surrendered.  They  would  Me  to  have  freedom  and 
equality  in  Palestine,  to  be  left  alone  amicably  to  work 
out  their  mutual  destiny  with  the  Jews. 

(d)  The  abject  surrender  to  the  small  clique  of 
terrorists  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  being  made 
because  of  the  present  danger  of  intemationd  con- 
flagration. Britain  wants  a  quiet  Palestine,  in  which  she 
can  form  her  bases  without  the  annoyance  and  danger 
of  internal  revolt. 

This  last  is  the  real  reason  for  the  White  Paper  issued 
by  the  British  Government.  It  is  a  policy  bound  to  fail 
in  its  object,  for  it  satisfies  neither  Arabs  nor  Jews,  for 
a  great  variety  of  reasons.  The  Arabs,  because  it  answers 
none  of  their  demands  and  it  leaves  them  completely  in 
the  air.  The  Jewish  problem  will  remain  to  them  in  all 
its  complexity.  To  the  Jews  it  is  a  shameful  breaking  of 
a  solemn  bargain,  a  betrayal  of  all  they  have  striven  so 
hard  to  accomplish,  and  a  threat  of  future  massacre. 
Perhaps  the  real  purpose  lies  in  a  hope  to  gain  the  time 
that  must  elapse  before  anything  happens.  For  twenty- 
one  years  we  have  pursued  a  policy  of  drift,  hopelessly 
hoping  that  something  will  turn  up.  At  all  costs, 
therefore,  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  advisers  feel  that  they 
must  play  for  time.  Long  before  the  first  five  years  is 
over  the  European  tension  must  have  eased — or  exploded, 
and  in  either  case,  the  temporary  significance  of  Palestine 
to  the  British  Empire  will  have  ended.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  immediate  policy  Mr.  MacDonald  has, 
perhaps,  done  the  wisest  thing  in  this  callous  betrayal — 
from  that  of  history  he  has  wantonly  saddled  Britain 
with  the  foulest  blot  on  her  memory.  Pontius  Pilate, 
also,  gained  a  temporary  easement  of  an  embarrassment 
upon  the  same  terms. 

At  least  from  one  point  we  might  feel  relief.     No 
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other  Power,  of  whatever  creed  or  race,  could  be  more 
oeg^tfol  of  the  H0I7  Places.  Vklutevcr  happens,  the 
Holy  Sepolchre,  and  the  other  great  Shrines,  can  fare  no 
worse  than  they  have  done  at  the  hands  of  Britaia's 
Colonial  Office.  If  we  quit  Palestine  we  leave  a 
mooldcriug,  rickety,  toppling  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepolchre  in  Jerusalem — a  basilica  in  wluch  the  liturgies 
of  the  various  Christian  Charches  who  hold  rights  within 
it,  can  no  longer  be  celebrated,  for  fear  that  the  whole 
edifice  will  crash  on  to  their  devoted  heads.  The  Palestine 
govemment,  the  agent  of  Downing  Street,  mast  tal:e 
the  blame  for  this.  Let  the  ruined  fane  be  a  miserable 
■rmbol  of  the  years  we  have  governed  the  Holy  Land. 
After  all,  despite  its  venerable  and  holy  associations. 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  but  stone  and  mortar,  there  are 
countless  human  lives  ruined  even  more  irretrievably  1^ 
what  we  have  done.  So,  whatever  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Holy  Land  may  be,  it  can  be  no  worse  than  what  it 
has  suffered  beneath  our  dominion.  A  sad  comolaticHi— 
but  true.  If  England  could  realize  what  England  has 
allowed  to  be  done  in  this  Uttle  country,  sacred  to 
millions  of  ardent  souls,  there  would  be  an  outcry  which 
would  topple  our  rulers  from  their  seats.  But,  and  here 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  may  smile,  this  is 
not  an  age  of  Faith,  of  overt,  clamant,  indomitable 
Faith,  and  Palestine  means  very  little  to  the  men  and 
women  who  mark  Britain's  ballot-papers. 

Is  there  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine  i  Can 
justice  be  done  to  Jew,  Arab  and  Briton  ?  Yes,  in  several 
ways,  but  all  of  them  call  for  courage  and  initiatiTe, 
qualities  as  out  of  fashion  in  British  Colonial  policy  as 
Faith.  First,  Palestine  has  already  been  once  partitioned 
since  the  War.  The  whole  territory  east  of  the  Jordan 
was  shorn  away  and  handed  over  to  an  Arab  Govemment 
— the  Jews  were  excluded.  They,  the  Jews,  accepted 
this,  hoping  that  it  would  settle  affairs  west  of  the  Ritct. 
They  would  even  accept  a  further  Partition,  on  the  Unes 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission — but  too  much 
courage  is  asked  for  that  solution.  Secondly,  a  Federal 
State  of  Palestine,  with  almost  completely  autonomous 
Cantons  for  Jews  and  Arabs,  could  be  erected.    A  Federal 
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Government  in  Jerusalem  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs, 
customs  and  national  defence — cantonal  governments  to 
control  internal  matters.  Thirdly,  as  a  completely 
negative  policy,  one  that  should  commend  itself  to 
officials  chary  of  accepting  responsibility,  Palestine  could 
be  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  Let  that  be  done 
as  two  separate  provinces,  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  province. 
Each  might  be  autonomous  in  internal  affairs  within  the 
framework  of  the  Egyptian  Kingdom.  Tliis  would  fulfil 
many  requirements  : 

{a)  Britain,  whilst,  as  in  Egypt,  retaining  all  the 
realities  of  power,  would  be  quit  of  her  embarrassment. 

(i)  The  Arabs  would  have  the  gratification  of  being 
ruled  by  a  Moslem  sovereign. 

(c)  The  Jews  under  the  Egyptian  government  would  be 
sure  of  toleration  and  security, 

(iQ  Egypt  would  be  pleased  and  flattered  at  the 
honour  paid  to  her. 

(/)  Historical  associations  would  be  continued.  As  in 
the  past,  the  King  of  the  Two  Lands  would  be  ruler  of 
Palestine.  Or,  as  when  the  Crusaders  grew  feeble  of 
heart  and  their  blades  faltered  and  drooped,  a  Moslem 
from  the  Nile  would  again  become  master. 

(J)  Both  Jew  and  Arab  peasant  would  find  a  fine  new 
market,  unhampered  by  customs  dues,  in  Egypt. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  most  logical  settlement  of  all — 
one  that  cuts  too  straitly  through  legal  quibbles  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  nation  like  ours,  as  befuddled  by  law-forms 
and  points  of  etiquette  as  decadent  Byzantium,  Why 
not  proclaim,  in  brutal,  Imperial  fashion,  the  reality  of 
our  conquest  and  accept  its  logical  outcome  ;  a  thing 
that  might  have  been  better  done  in  1918  than  now,  but 
stiU  possible— proclaim  the  Holy  Land  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire  and  administer  it  as  a 
Crown  Colony,  giving  Palestinians  status  as  British 
citizens,  and  seeing  to  it  that  neither  race  damaged  the 
other  ? 

Palestine  has  had  Crown  Colony  government,  in  aU 
but  name,  ever  since  the  conquest.  The  Palestinians 
have  suffered  under  the  legal  shams  imposed  by  the  so- 
called  Mandate — in  itself  a  noble  conception,  but  as 
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shallow  in  execution  as  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  have  no  real  citizenship — their  passports  are  givea 
them  as  British-protected  nationals,  they  bear  Britain's 
royal  coat  on  their  covers.  Yet  they  have  none  of  the 
rights  of  British  citizens.  Hypocrisy,  shams,  inefficiency, 
feebleness  and  lack  of  any  settled  policy  have  caused  all 
the  damage  we  now  see  before  us.  Who  now  cares  one 
real  snap  of  their  fingers  for  the  truncated  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva  f  Had  it  been  a  real  League  of 
loyally,  honestly  co-operating  races,  then  the  forms  of 
the  Palestine  administration  would  have  been  justified. 
The  League  was  still-born  ;  then  why  continue  to  pay 
lip-service  to  a  rotting  fungus  which  has  sprung  from 
its  decomposing  flesh  F  There  is  no  reality  in  the 
manner  of  the  governing  of  the  Holy  Land.  No  life,  no 
quickening  in  its  veins.  Then  why  not  accept  reality,  as 
we  have  been  forced  to  do  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  boldly  annex  it  ?  Who  would  object  .'  Certainly 
not  the  majority  of  decent,  hard-working  Palestinian 
Arabs.  They  would  be  overjoyed  to  avoid  the  fate 
threatening  them  when  the  clique  of  unscrupulous  men 
who  have  terrorized  them  for  years  is  hoisted  into 
power  by  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  myrmidons.  Not  the 
tews,  who  would  be  an  asset,  a  strong-point  for  Britain 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  where  she  so  badly  needs 
friends.  Not  the  other  members  of  the  League — such  as 
they  are.  Not  Christendom,  which  could  then  force 
Britain  to  do  her  duty  in  the  Holy  Places.  If  objection 
there  was,  it  could  only  come  from  nations  who  are  not 
members  of  that  futile  and  meaningless  assembly  in 
Geneva. 

So,  to  conclude,  one  can  only  look  at  Palestine  in 
sorrow  and  shamed  disgust.  If  we  had  tried  to  do  evil 
to  the  Holy  Land  we  could  have  accompUshed  no  worse. 
Then,  even  at  this  late  hour,  let  us  make  a  determined 
effort  to  save  the  ruin  we  have  made.  Let  us  rehabilitate 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  History.  It  is 
the  fifty-ninth  minute  of  the  eleventh  hour,  but  we  may 
yet  succeed.  But  not  so  long  as  our  present  rulers  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  as  they  are  now  doing. 

Douglas  V.  Ddff. 
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^•nSTRITING  in  the  first  week  of  December,  we  en- 
▼  T  deavoured  to  estimiite  the  poBitioii  and  prospects  of 
"Europe  after  Munich".*  The  difficulties  of  the  task 
were  obvious  enough,  and  as  a  good  deal  has  happened 
since  then,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  conscious  of  the 
hazards  of  attempting  in  the  opening  days  of  Tone  td 
write  something  wluch  will  not  be  out  of  date  in  July. 

How  has  the  earlier  article  stood  the  test  of  time  i  It 
was  written  when  the  Munich  agreement,  about  three 
months  old,  was  the  occasion  of  equally  violent  hopes  and 
fears.  The  optimists  believed  that  it  meant  the  sub- 
stitution of  conference  for  the  threat  of  force.  The 
pessimistic  interpretation  has  since  found  its  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive  expression  in  the  M/morial  de  la 
Guerre  Blanche  of  Georges  Duhamel,  We  expressed  the 
opinion  that  neither  of  these  estimates  was  justified  and 
questioned  "whether  more  nonsense  has  been  written 
by  friends  or  foes  of  what  was  done  at  Munich".  If 
the  events  of  this  spring  are  to  be  quoted  as  a  refutation 
of  those  who  believed  that  the  right  course  was  taken  in 
September,  we  can  at  least  claim  that  we  were  not 
deceived.  "Was  it  ever  within  the  probabilities",  we 
asked,  "that  Hitler  would  develop  overnight  from  the 
fanatical  leader  of  a  new  crusade  into  a  perfectly  reason- 
able person,  asking  for  his  due  and  no  more  f"  We 
expressed  the  opinion  that  neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini 
desired  war,  that  indeed  it  could  come  only  through  the 
failure,  not  the  success,  of  their  plans.  We  remain  of 
that  opinion. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  changes  of  front  by  politi- 
cians and  journalists  have  been  even  more  startUng  than 
they  were  before.  At  the  time  of  the  Munich  Confer- 
ence those  who  had  been  most  critical  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  were  most  anxious  to  fight  for  the  remnants  of  it. 
Those  who  connived  at  the  remilitarization  of  the  Rhine- 
land  which  made  Germany  invulnerable  in  the  west  were 
feebly  spluttering  for  an  arrest  to  her  expansion  in  the 
east.      The  fiercest  opponents  of  the  French  policy  when 
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it  was  practicable  were  for  enforcing  it  when  it  was  too 
late.  The  Polish  question  completed  the  paradox. 
The  claim  of  Poland  to  Pomorze  is  unanswerable,  but » 
luccessful  was  German  propaganda  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  a  few  years  ago  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  and  nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  are  now 
clamouring  for  war  \vith  Germany  were  persuaded  that 
"the  Corridor"  was  a  great  injusricc  to  the  Germans. 
Today,  through  Press  and  radio,  the  claims  of  the  Poles 
are  presented  with  fervour  by  those  who  were  most 
energetic  in  denjing  them.  We  are  entitled  to  a  certain 
caution  when  the  despised  Poland  of  yesterday  is  so 
ostentatiously  selected  for  the  role  of  a  new  "gallant 
little  Belgium". 

A  natural  revolt  against  all  this  has  been  pushed  in 
some  quarters  to  a  quite  untenable  defence  of  Herr 
Hitler.  His  clear  breach  of  the  pledges  given  at  Munich 
is  represented  as  due  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
occult  forces  which,  for  some  reason,  he  cannot  describe 
or  explain  to  us.  Ingenious  commentators  have 
formulated  explanations  of  the  Fuhrer*3  policy  on  which 
he  is  silent  himself.  We  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  all  this  springs  from  a  psychological 
necessity  in  the  commentators.  If  they  have  a  vifiain, 
they  must  have  a  hero.  We  may  agree  with  them  that 
the  Comintern,  International  Finance,  the  Grand 
Orient  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are  forces  of  evil,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assume  that  Herr  Hitler  is  a  great  and  good 
man  because  they  have  crossed  his  path. 

The  hquidation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not  yet 
completed  and  there  is  unfortunately  little  sign  in  this 
country  of  any  willingness  to  go  beyond  a  few  mislcadinglj 
simple  generalizations.  One  theory  has  it  that  the 
Treaty  was  certainly  a  very  harsh  and  wicked  one,  which 
has  made  the  German  dog  mad,  but  the  immediate 
problem  is  to  deal  with  the  mad  dog.  Whea  he  has  been 
subdued,  probably  at  the  cost  of  another  European  war, 
we  can  impose  upon  him  an  entirely  reasonable  settlement, 
avoiding  all  the  errors  of  the  last  one.  O  sancta  sim- 
plicitas  !  Any  expression  of  doubt  aboat  the  likelihood 
of  a  new  "peace  treaty"  being  wiser  than  the  last  unll 
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produce  dangerous  symptoms  of  hyper-tension  in  elderly 
idealists. 

The  other  commonplace  of  contemporary  discussion  is 
that  there  had  been  some  appalling  collapse  of  inter- 
national standards  of  morality,  a  "breakdown  of  inter- 
national law".  There  is,  here,  surely  a  confusion  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  A  great  deal  of  unen- 
lightening  elotjuence  might  be  saved  if  we  would  accept 
1  judicial  definition  of  International  Law  as  "the  sum 
of  the  rules  accepted  by  civilized  States  as  determin- 
ing their  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  towards  each 
other's  subjects".*  That  this  is  a  long  way  short  of  what 
we  are  entitled  to  wish  for  is  undeniable,  but  it  does  not 
help  matters  to  write  as  if  recent  developments  in  Europe 
represented  a  fall  from  man's  state  of  innocency.  We  hear 
much  of  the  "sanctity  of  treaties",  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
treaties  between  nations  are  not  legislative  acts,  but  con- 
tracts. In  practice,  they  have  always  been  kept  as  long  as 
it  suited  both  the  parties  to  keep  them,  or  there  has  been 
sufficient  force  on  one  side  to  compel  their  observance. 
The  peace  of  Europe  was  maintained  before  the  Great 
War  by  the  existence  of  a  balance  of  power,  not  by  a 
high  standard  of  international  morality. 

The  treaties  of  1919  set  up  a  number  of  small  nations 
incapable  of  effective  self-defence  and  clearly  not  viable 
unless  it  was  somebody  else's  duty  or  interest  to  maintain 
them.  The  League  of  Nations  was  a  logical  corollary  to 
such  a  policy — provided  it  could  be  made  to  work.  There 
may  have  been  flaws  in  post-war  French  "realism",  but  it 
was  at  least  right  in  seeing  that  the  new  Europe  could  be 
maintained  only  by  force.  The  sentimental  illusions  of 
this  country  could  end  only  in  disaster — as  they  have. 

"As  far  as  action  at  Geneva  is  concerned,"  we  wrote 
six  months  ago,  "Germany  might  have  been  talking  and 
gesticulating  down  to  this  moment."  Herr  Hitler  made  a 
closely  reasoned  speech  to  the  Reichstag  in  April  and  the 
most  widely  circulated  English  newspaper  announced  the 
next  day  with  truth  :  "Hitler  Speaks  for  Two  Hours  : 
Leaves  the  World  Unmoved."  Lord  Rushcliffe's  letter 
to  The  Times,  a  little  later,  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
•Cf- Pitt Cobbett'sCflMstw/«(er»wrtona/£.ao', 5th Ed.,  (London  i93i),p.4. 
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ballon  d'gsiai.  Wlut  is  certain  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlaia 
and  M.  Daladier  would  risk  their  political  lives  if  ther 
took  one  step  that  their  opponents  could  represent  a 
"weakemng".  "Are  there  any  indications",  we  asked  in 
January,  "that  other  countries  are  now  prepared  to  seek  J 
settlement  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality  ?  There  a 
little  enough  in  the  political  temper  of  any  of  the  countria 
concerned  at  the  moment  of  writing  to  encourage  any 
such  idea."  This  remains  true.  The  reaction  of  Lord 
Stonehaven  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  very  tentative  suggefr- 
tion  that  Germany's  colonial  claims  might  some  day  be 
considered  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  great  are  the 
difficulties  in  advancing,  as  Lord  Halifax  once  put  it,  from 
armed  peace  to  real  peace. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  developments  of  the 
last  few  months,  including,  as  they  have,  a  reversal  of 
British  foreign  policy,  without  recognizing  how  much  of 
it  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  what  is  called  public  opinion 
upon  even  the  most  well-disposed  politicians.  The 
liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  we  have  said,  was  not 
the  defeat  of  the  Munich  policy,  but  it  did  mean  a  defeat 
of  what  public  opinion  in  this  country  thought  that 
policy  to  be.  Moreover,  it  made  clear  that  something 
must  be  done  to  "stop  Hitler".  The  problem  was  howto 
do  it  with  the  least  damage  to  ourselves  and  to  Europe. 
It  would  be  entirely  unconvincing  to  pretend  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  not  taken  by  surprise  by  the  violence 
of  the  German  coup.  His  first  thought  was  obviously  to 
save  the  policy  which  has  been  rather  misleadingly 
described  as  "appeasement".  Hence  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  after  the  event  was  criticized 
chiefly  for  its  moderation,  and  its  outstanding  point  was  its 
insistence  on  the  necessity  of  not  being  deflected  from  the 
policy  we  were  pursuing.  Mr,  Eden's  appeal  in  the  same 
debate  for  a  union  of  "like  minded  nations"^ — an  expres- 
sion eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Eden — could  he 
regarded  only  as  a  criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
position.  Later  Sir  John  Simon,  winding  up  the  debate, 
specifically  repudiated  the  line  of  policy  Mr.  Eden  had 
recommended  and  declared  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  place  its  foreign  policy  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  a  group  of  other  countries. 
Nobody  can  read  all  this  dispassionatelj'  in  the  Hght  of 
what  has  happened  since,  without  recognizing  that  the 
policy  announced  from  the  Treasury  Bench  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  alternative  policy  of  Mr.  Eden  and  the 
Socialist  Opposition  adopted.  That  has  been  very  much 
the  history  of  National  Government  Foreign  Policy  in 
recent  years.  Self-preservation  may  be  the  first  law  of 
nature  for  organisms,  including  those  of  the  political 
variety  ;  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  saying  that  it 
is  the  only  law  of  present-day  democratic  politics.  From 
the  time  of  the  so-called  Peace  Ballot  down  to  the  latest 
reversal  of  policy  the  Government  has  maintained  itself 
in  office  by  taking  over  the  policies  of  its  opponents 
and  persuading  the  country  that  it  could  make  a  better 
job  of  them  than  their  authors.  This,  it  is  true,  is  no 
extravagant  claim,  and  there  is  no  need  whatever  to 
assume  that  Ministers  who  adopt  this  plan  are  actuated  by 
unworthy  motives.  A  glance  at  either  wing  of  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition  at  present  must  have  a  sobering 
effect  on  any  thoughtful  person.  Nevertheless,  while  it 
may  be  perfectly  true  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
direction  of  policy  in  competent  hands,  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  this  lack  of  principle  and  continuity  is  in- 
jurious to  pohtical  life  and  has  its  natural  result  in  the 
electoral  apathy  which  has  been  so  much  deplored  at  recent 
by-elections. 

The  change  of  policy  in  the  present  instance  could 
probably  be  traced  to  two  causes,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  international  situation  itself.  Herr  Hitler's 
character  remains  an  enigma,  nor  is  anybody  sure  to  what 
extent  he  is  in  control  of  German  poHcy.  It  would  have 
been  rash  to  say  on  the  morrow  of  the  occupation  of 
Prague  that  the  Nazi  Government  in  a  mood  of  dangerous 
exaltation  would  not  proceed  to  some  fresh  sensational 
coup.  Even  if  this  fear  was  not  entertained  by  our  own 
Cabinet  it  was  sufficiently  easy  to  make  the  country  feel 
it  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  HaUfax  to  see  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  prompt  and  dramatic.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  not  be  fair  to  analyse  the 
famous  pledges  in  too  critical  a  spirit.  The  Prime 
VoL  20J  E 
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Minister  had  every  justification  for  feeling  that  Herr 
Hitler  had  let  him  down  badly,  but  he  remained  anxious 
to  save  the  peace  of  Europe  and  this  faced  him  with  the 
extremely  difficult  double  task  of  satisfying  pubUc  senti- 
ment here  without  taking  any  step  which  would  maks 
war  inevitable  or  more  likely. 

When  all  these  allowances  have  been  made  the  pledges 
were  extraordinarily  loose  and  unsatisfactory.  What  did 
the  promise  to  Poland,  which  began  the  series,  amount 
to  f  The  popular  interpretation  was  that  any  action 
which  the  Poles  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  threatened 
their  national  independence  would  automatically  bring 
this  country  to  their  assistance.  This  interpretation  has 
never  been  repudiated  but  neither  has  it  been  affirmed, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  text.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  misinterpretations.  Newspapers  have  been 
solemnly  rebuked  for  attempting  to  minimize  the  under- 
taking, but  for  some  reason,  nobody  has  authoritatively 
stated  what  the  pledge  really  means.  It  lays  dovm  two 
conditions  for  British  assistance.  The  first  is  an  action 
which  clearly  threatens  Polish  independence  ;  the  second 
is  armed  resistance  by  the  Poles  themselves.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  word  like  "clearly"  found  its  way  \>j 
accident  into  a  declaration  of  this  importance  or  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  meaningless.  The  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  pledge  as  it  stands  is  that  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  concerned — including  the  British  and 
French  Governments — that  the  action  was  a  threat  to  the 
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amania  has  never  been  cleared  up.  Some  have  seen  in 
a  sinister  plot  to  create  a  war  by  the  spreading  of  false 
rws.  There  is  quite  sufficient  in  recent  European 
story  to  make  such  a  supposition  always  plausible.  It 
ems  more  probable  that  what  happened  in  this  instance 
as  that  the  Bucharest  Government  had  real  or  imagined 
'ounds  for  fearing  complete  economic  obliteration  by 
ermany,  that  this  led  to  a  panic  appeal  through  the 
ondon  Embassy,  and  that  the  Germans  moderated 
leir  terms,  whereupon  the  Rumanian  Government 
irew  over  its  London  Ambassador.  What  seems 
;rtain  is  that  information  reached  the  Foreign  Office 
om  the  Rumanian  Embassy  in  London  which  was  sub- 
iquently  disavowed  in  Bucharest.  The  further  history 
f  our  attempt  to  build  up  an  "anti-aggression  front" 
as  aU  the  qualities  which  nught  have  been  expected  of  an 
nprovisation  of  this  kind.  We  are  moving  in  a  world 
i  uncertainties.  Nobody  knows  where  Greece  or 
.umania  stands.  The  situation  may  be  summarized 
dth  rough  accuracy  by  saying  that  the  smaller  nations  of 
Europe  have  no  love  for  Germany,  but  are  undecided 
rhether  it  may  not  still  be  better  to  come  to  terms  with 
er  than  to  trust  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  Western 
^owers.  European  relations  are  dominated,  as  they  al- 
isiys  have  been,  by  force,  actual  or  potential,  real  or 
naginary,  and  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  where  the 
alance  of  force  is  to  be  found. 

Once  this  new  policy  was  forced  upon  us,  Russia  was 
ound  to  play  a  very  prominent  part.  The  history  of 
ost-war  Europe  is  full  of  what  it  is  customary  to  call 
/ishful  thinking,  but  never  has  it  been  so  apparent  as  in 
elation  to  this  question  of  the  place  of  Soviet  Russia  in  a 
ecurity  scheme.  "Things  are  what  they  are,"  said  the 
idse  bishop,  "and  the  consequences  will  be  what  they  will 
>e.  Why,  then,  should  we  deceive  ourselves  ?"  This 
[uestion  has  never  been  answered.  Such  questions  never 
re,  for  if  the  mind,  as  sound  philosophy  asserts,  is  made 
or  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  human  nature  as  we 
now  it,  that  the  human  composite  is  made  for  self- 
leception.  Russia  has  played  in  recent  political  dis- 
ussion,  the  part  that  the  mythical  Russians  played  during 
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the  war.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  is  suBicient  to 
show  that  in  any  attempt  to  restrain  the  aggressive  in- 
tentions of  Germany,  her  powerful  Eastern  neighbour 
should  play  a  very  important  part.  An  alliance  of 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  seems  the  obvious  method  of 
encircling  Germany  when  once  we  are  persuaded  thai 
encirclement  is  necessary  and  that  the  concert  of  Europe 
cannot  be  achieved  at  present.  But  to  prove  the  desir- 
ability of  a  thing  is  not  to  prove  its  existence.  It  is 
necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  effective  encircle- 
ment  that  Russia  should  be  there,  but  the  fact  is  that  she 
is  not.  A  good  deal  of  ink  had  been  spilt  on  the 
objections  on  doctrinal  grounds  to  an  alliance  with  Soviet 
Russia.  The  repugnance  of  the  Christian  conscience  to 
any  such  aUiance  is  obvious  enough.  Few  people  in  this 
country  could  contemplate  with  equanimity  standing 
bare-headed  while  a  military  band  plays  the  InUr- 
nationaie,  or  think  without  irony  of  attempting  to  salvage 
Christian  civilization  in  alUance  with  the  only  power  in 
the  world  which  is  officially  atheist.  We  can  understand 
and  share  this  feeling  and  still  hold  that  a  doctrinal 
objection  to  an  aUiance  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
tenable. There  is,  however,  no  need  to  argue  this 
question  and  to  create  differences  among  Catholics  since 
the  practical  objections  are  overwhelming.  The  advocacy 
of  a  Soviet  Pact  springs  from  what  may  be  described  as 
a  sort  of  national  egocentricity.  It  is  assumed  that 
Moscow  looks  at  Europe  from  the  same  angle  as  London 
and  Paris,  and  interprets  contemporary  European  history 
in  terms  of  a  Nazi  attempt  to  dominate  Europe  and  thJe 
necessity  of  resisting  it.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  delusion. 
Anti-Fascism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national has  never  been  more  than  a  device  for  the 
creation  of  the  Popular  or  United  Front  which  is  to  be 
one  of  the  preliminary  phases  foreshadowed  by  Lenin, 
on  the  way  to  the  estabUshment  of  intenutional  Com- 
munism. 

There  is  no  need  to  assume  any  special  degree  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  Soviet  Union.  All  that  was  necessary  in  order 
to  regard  the  Anglo-Russian  negotiations  from  the 
beginning  with  a  certain  scepticism  was  to  iecogni2e 
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that  the  rulers  of  Russia  arc  not  philanthropists.  They 
must  be  expected  to  act,  like  any  other  Government, 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  interests,  not  other 
people's.  Now  nobody  has  shown  any  reason  why  the 
U.S.S.R,  should  take  sides  in  a  "capitalist  war".  That 
such  a  war  would  be  good  business  from  the  standpoint, 
both  of  Communist  and  of  Russian  National  interests, 
is  clear  enough  and  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again. 
We  might  therefore  expect  Moscow  to  seize  any  oppor- 
tunity of  provoking  a  conflict  while  remaining  herself 
outside  it. 

Only  the  psychological  process  of  wish-futfilment  could 
have  blinded  any  section  of  public  opinion  here  to  the 
continuity  of  Soviet  aims  and  method.  Always  the  en- 
deavour has  been  to  create  difficulties.  At  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  at  Geneva  Russia  proposed  complete 
and  universal  disarmament — which  was  obviously  im- 
practicable— and  under  cover  of  the  failure  to  achieve  it 
considered  herself  absolved  from  any  disarmament  at  all. 
On  the  London  Non-intervention  Committee  Mr. 
Maisky  understood  as  much  as  it  suited  him  to  under- 
stand and  became  completely  incomprehensible  to  the 
other  members  when  he  was  playing  for  time. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  negotiations  for  a  Soviet 
pact  are  still  in  progress.  Its  conclusion  is  still  said  to  be 
"imminent",  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  couple  of  months, 
but  scepticism  has  now  invaded  the  most  optimistic 
circles.  The  outlook  was  bad  enough  from  the  beginning. 
Since  last  autumn  the  Russian  people  had  received  no  en- 
lightenment on  European  affairs.  They  were  ignorant 
of  the  crisis.  Mr.  Maisky  went  back  to  Moscow  and 
returned  to  London,  but  the  public  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  unaware  of  it.  All  the  Sovereign  People  knew  in  the 
Workers'  Paradise  was  that  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  capitalist  powers,  and  that  the  mighty  Red 
Army  would  be  used  only  for  the  defence  of  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  were  the  chances,  even 
if  it  were  desired,  of  Stahn  bringing  Russia  into  a  capitalist 
war? 

The  case  is  complete,  even  if  we  decide  to  discount  the 
considerable  body  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis  that 
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the  U.S.S.R.  had  already  pledged  herself  to  Germany  to 
be  neutraL  Last  September  Russia  did  not  raise  a 
finger.  Events  since  then  have  concerned  her  more 
nearly  than  os,  but  her  policy  has  been  one  of  masterl/ 
inactivity.  She  said  Teschen  must  not  fall,  but  it  did, 
and  Russia  did  nothing.  Circumstantial  evidence  of  i 
Russo-German  agreement  has  been  published  in  Lt 
Matin  and  by  Genera!  Krivitskd  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  It  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  a  rumour 
was  current  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  supply  war  material 
to  Poland  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  it  was  officially  denied 
from  Moscow,  with  the  additional  and  quite  gratuitom 
assertion  that  Russia  would  not  withhold  raw  materials 
from  Germany. 

What,  then,  have  been  the  Soviet  objectives  in  tie 
negotiations  with  this  country  ?  We  suggest  that  there 
are  two.  The  first,  probably  regarded  without  excessive 
optimism,  was  to  gel  an  arrangement  which  would  increase 
the  probability  of  war  by  enabling  the  Soviet  Union  itseb' 
to  provoke  a  conflict.  Failing  this — and  Mr.  Chamlier- 
lain  and  Lord  Halifax  are  too  wide  awake  to  give  it  any 
great  chances  of  success — there  is  the  possibihty  of 
bringing  down  the  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  Govern- 
ments. That  is  a  perfectly  rational  aim  of  Soviet  policy, 
since  it  is  the  indispensable  method  of  retrieving  the 
defeats  sustained  by  the  Third  International  in  Europe, 
A  glance  at  the  newspapers  of  the  last  few  months  will 
show  with  how  large  a  degree  of  success  the  game  has  been 
played. 

The  trump  card  nf  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  the  fear  of 
Germany  and  the  belief  that  Soviet  co-operation  is 
necessary  to  defeat  her  designs.  Hence  the  pressure  on 
the  Government  in  London  and  Paris  to  "come  to  terms" 
and  the  weakening  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  by  the 
"disquieting  delay".  Yet  nobody  can  look  at  the  history 
of  the  negotiations  without  seeing  that  the  delays  have 
been  the  work  of  Moscow.  On  a  basis  of  good  faith, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  reasonable  than  the 
original  British  invitation  to  the  Soviets.  It  asked  them 
to  do  no  more  than  we  had  already  undertaken  to  do 
ourselves,  in  an  area  in  which  their  interests  were  more 
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immediate  than  oars  and  their  professions  had  been  much 
more  clamorons.  The  supposed  "misimderstanding" 
could  deceive  nobody  and  even  if  it  had  been  genuine 
there  could  have  been  no  excuse  for  pnbhshing  it  to  the 
whole  world  outside  Russia  in  the  middle  of  confidential 
negotiations. 

M.  Blum's  viut  to  London  is  certainly  to  be  inter- 
preted as  part  of  this  general  manoeuvre.  The  story  that 
he  came  to  convert  Mr.  Attlee  to  conscription  need  not 
be  taken  seriously.  The  French  Socialist  leader  lunched 
with  Mr.  Eden  and  held  conversations  with  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Duff  Cooper.  The  whole  programme,  in  fact, 
was  precisely  what  we  might  expect  it  to  be  if  the  object 
of  the  mission  was  to  persuaae  the  Labour  Party  to 
abandon  its  present  narrow  attitude  and  join  in  an  anti- 
Chamberlain  front.  M.  Blum  is  the  convinced  apostle 
of  the  United  Front  method.  The  indications  are  that 
he  has  failed  to  convert  Mr.  Attlee  to  it,  but  if  the  attack 
on  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  co-ordinated  as  some  people 
would  lite  it  to  be,  it  is  none  the  less  formidable. 

The  effects  of  a  persistent  and  many-sided  propaganda 
devoted  to  the  whitewashing  of  Soviet  Russia  are  now 
apparent  and  there  is  a  new  factor  about  which  a  good 
deal  less  is  being  said  in  public  than  is  being  whispered 
privately  in  informed  circles.  The  tradition  by  which  the 
permanent  Civil  Service  stands  aside  from  political  con- 
troversies is  a  valuable  part  of  our  constitution,  but  it  has 
been  flaunted  in  a  very  flagrant  way  for  some  time. 
There  is  scarcely  a  West  End  Club  in  which  the  opposition 
of  certain  public  officials  to  the  Prime  Minister  is  not 
freely  discussed.  The  News  Chronicle  has  not  hesitated  to 
suggest  in  leading  articles  that  the  policy  of  Mr,  Chamber- 
lain is  contrary  to  "the  trained  experts  of  the  Foreign 
Office".  At  the  time  of  Sir  Neville  Henderson's  return 
to  Berlin  the  same  journal  discussed  his  supposed  pro- 
Nazi  sympathies.  Incidentally,  at  the  same  time, 
UEurope  Nouvelle,  of  Pertinax,  was  asserting  that  the 
ambassador,  who  had  no  illusions  about  Germany,  had 
gone  back  against  his  own  will  and  was  hinting  once  more 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  responsible.  The  degree  of 
justice  in  all  these  rumours  is  not  the  principal  point. 
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Even  if  an  injustice  is  bang  done  to  certain  pahlic 
•crvants  in  the  natemenu  and  activities  attributed  to 
them,  the  fact  that  these  things  are  widely  stated  and 
believed  indicates  a  campaign  against  the  Prime  Minista 
which  is  something  quite  different  from  the  ordinaiy 
political  coQtroveracs  to  which  we  used  to  be  accut- 
tomed,  and  more  disquieting.  Whether  Mr.  ChamberUin 
will  break  this  opposition  or  be  broken  by  it  remains  to  be 
Ken.  The  peace  of  Europe  may  depend  on  the  answer. 
At  the  moment  the  international  stage  presents  a 
manoeuvring  for  posirion.  A  diplomatic  success,  or  whai 
passes  for  it,  in  one  quarter,  is  followed  by  a  check.  Where 
w  it  all  tending  ?  A  considerable  school  in  this  country 
and  a  larger  one  in  France  has  decided  that  war  is  in- 
evitable and  that  we  are  now  witnessing  the  preliminary 
phases.  That  b  a  possible  answer  and  if  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  governments  in  London  and  Paris  could  be 
accomplished,  it  might  be  considered  pretty  certain  to  be 
the  right  one.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Halifax  are 
clearly  un\villing  to  accept  this  view.  Thej'-  believe  in  the 
possibility  at  least  of  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the 
problems  of  Europe  can  be  settled  by  negotiation.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  German  action  in  March  was  i 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  enormously  strength- 
ened the  position  of  those  who  have  always  argued  that 
Hitler's    purpose    is    "world    domination".      Before    the 

e^ssibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  can  be  entertained, 
urope  must,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase,  "simmer 
down".  There  are  plenty  of  forces  operating  to  prevent 
this  and  not  the  least  is  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Prime  Minister  had  barely  uttered  his 
hope  before  President  Roosevelt  issued  his  questionnaire. 
The  motives  of  it  may  have  been  excellent,  but  it  was 
neither  tactful  nor  helpful.  The  result  is  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  it  is  still  hard  to  see  how  war  is  to  come, 
and  equally  hard  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  ultimately  avoided. 
The  end  of  the  Spanish  War  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  show  how  consistently  public  opinion  has  been  misW 
by  press  and  radio  in  this  country  about  the  state  of 
affairs.  Unfortunately  there  are  few  signs  that  British 
and  French  diplomacy  has  learned  much  from  experience. 
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hir  request  to  General  Franco  not  to  commit  atrocities 
1  Barcelona  was  a  gaffe  to  say  the  least  of  it  and  the 
rench  have  continued  to  make  the  worst  of  both  worlds, 
lie  future  orientation  of  Spanish  policy  is  still  doubtfuL 
t  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  say  that 
^ranco  had  joined  the  Axis  and  publicly  proclaimed  it. 
inhere  is  still,  however,  a  large  body  of  ommon  here  which 
annot  conceive  of  the  anti-Comintern  Pact  being  simply 
rhat  it  professes  to  be.  British  public  opinion  has  yet 
o  learn  that  if  Communism  is  merely  a  bogy  in  London, 
t  is  something  very  different  in  the  very  considerable 
rea  of  Europe  whidi  has  been  bathed  in  blood  through  its 
ctivities.  General  Franco  himself  will  no  doubt  wish 
o  remain  neutral,  but  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
iny  great  affection  for  the  Western  Democracies,  and 
here  has  been  a  good  deal  lately  to  lend  colour  to  Signor 
If  ussolini's  identification  of  democracy  with  plutocracy. 

The  Duce  himself  seems  to  be  regardeci  with  IcM 
nimosity  in  some  quarters  here  than  he  was  a  little 
rfaile  ago.  The  invasion  of  Albania — which  is  probably 
o  be  regarded  as  a  diplomatic  reply  to  the  Anfi^o-Polisn 
greement — ^had  the  curious  result  of  increasing  anti- 
fitler  sentiment  here,  although  the  Fiihrer  had  been 
[uiescent  since  the  attack  on  Prague.  Here  again,  as 
iith  the  Soviet  Pact,  we  have  wish-fulfilment  at  work, 
t  is  hoped  that  the  Axis  can  be  disrupted. 

Never  was  political  prediction  more  difficult.  The 
iatus  quo  in  Europe  cannot  be  maintained  and  if  the  idea 
f  an  ^'anti-aggression  front"  hardens  into  an  attempt  to 
o  so  by  force,  war  is  inevitable.  It  is  equally  true, 
.owever,  that  no  attempt  at  peaceful  revision  is  practical 
oUtics  at  present.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  get  in  an 
ttempt  to  analyse  contemporary  Europe  into  its  visible 
nd  manifest  elements.  The  last  word,  as  always,  is  with 
)ivine  Providence,  and  who  will  say  that  the  Holy  See, 
mder  its  Pastor  AngelicuSj  may  not  be  the  instrument  for 
olving  the  apparently  insoluble  ? 

Reginald  J.  Dingle. 


The  Ukraine,  Past  and  Present 
Described  by  a  Ukrainian 

THE  growing  importance  of  the  Ukraine  problem  for 
the  destinies  of  Eastern  Europe  has  been  raised  time 
and  again  by  the  world  Press,  by  politicians,  by  debaiii^ 
societies,  political,  historical  and  otherwise,  and  the  rank- 
and-file  European  is  taken  aback  by  the  sensation^ 
accounts  of  plots  which  have,  so  he  is  told,  been  batched 
in  countries  whose  existence  he  never  suspiected.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  Napoleon  was  right  when  he  said 
that  to  win  a  war  one  needed  three  things — mooc^i 
money  and  money— in  these  troublous  days,  when  to  win 
peace  is  much  more  important,  three  things  are  necessity 
— knowledge,  knowledge  and  knowledge,  provided  thii 
knowledge  is  based  on  facts.  Post-war  Europe  bristles 
with  many  problems  which  give  rise  to  endless  intrigues 
and  every  type  of  propaganda,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  now  that  Europe  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believes  itself  to  consiit 
of  the  "have-nots"  as  opposed  to  the  "haves".  Eadi 
group  promises  to  find  the  very  best  solutions  for  "all 
nations"  and  for  "all  times". 

The  historians  and  serious  poUticiaos  of  our  day, 
however  much  their  opinions  may  difEer,  must  surely  all 
agree  that  the  fact  that  over  forty  million  people  in 
Europe  have  found  themselves  in  the  category  ol 
"rutional  minorities"  is  a  source  of  considerable  d»- 
turbance.  This  is  especially  so  since  these  natumil 
minorities  often  form  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
actual  territories  which  they  inhabit,  and  since  th^  are 
subject  to  a  foreign  domination  by  peoples  who  were 
themselves  also  the  victims  of  foreign  dommation,  having 
thus  become  embittered  and  eager  to  get  their  own  back 
on  the  others.  Very  often  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Ukrainians)  this  treatment  is  a  violation  of  solenm 
promites  to  grant  full  autonomous  rights,  promises  given 
■Mlll^jhein  in  writing,  and  signed  by  responsible  heads  of 
^^^^^Vju  This  bitterness  is  undoubtedly  encouraged  by 
r  *-  ^HM'>  political  parties,  and  often  whole  countries, 
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order  to  attain  their  own  aims,  which  have  nothii^; 

common  with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  these 
tnorities.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  state  of  affairs, 
id  not  Napoleon  use  Polish  aspirations  to  fight  his 
emy,  Rusaa  i  Did  not  England  nve  the  Poles  all  the 
iterial  support  she  could  against  Czarist  Russia,  which 
tually  led  to  Russia,  as  a  counter-measure,  erasing  the 
17  name  of  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
placing  it  by  "The  Pre-Vistjila  areas**  ?  At  the  same 
ne  Czarist  Russia  erased  the  word  Ukraine  from 
e    map,   and    replaced    it    by  "Little  Russia",   and 

0  called  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  Russian 
npire  (forty-ei^t  nations  went  to  make  up  that  Empire, 
Serent  in  tradition,  history,  lai^age  and  religion)  by 
ntemptuous  nicknames.  Did  tins  all  mean  that  these 
tions  did  not  exist,  or  that  their  very  existence  was 
srely  "foreign  intrigue  and  invention"  ? 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  the  matter  should  go  to 
e  British  Museum  and  see  for  himself  the  maps  of  the 
dependent  Hetman  Ukraine  of,  say,  the  fifteenth  and 
venteenth  centuries,  and  he  will  find  that  these  maps 
ve  a  definite  description  of  a  sovereign  State  of  Ukrania, 
>r  the  politician  and  statesman  this  is  of  more  than 
ademic  interest,  because  he  must  bear  in  mind  that 
.e  men  of  Versailles,  who  laid  down  the  principle  of 
If-determination  of  nations  as  a  system  for  post-war 
jrope,  are  in  a  curious  position  if  they  deny  the  right  of 
If-determination  to  the  Ukraine,  when  it  has  been 
anted  to  nations  which  had  never  even  had  a  national 
dependence,  such  as  Estonia  and  Latvia,  while  the 
kraine  has  behind  it  centuries  of  independent  hfe.  It 
ust  be  borne  in  mind  that  national  aspirations  for  self- 
itermination  cannot  be  held  back  indefinitely,  whether 
'  military  measures  or  by  artificially  drawn  frontiers, 
he  Riga  peace  treaty  between  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R, 
1921  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  word,  placing 

1  one  side  of  the  frontier  the  self-determined  nations, 
id  on  the  other  a  forced  rdgime  of  unification  coming 
3m  a  world  revolutionary  centre,  Moscow.  This, 
jwever,  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  certain  friends  of 
jviet  Russia.    They  must,  however,  answer  the  question 
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why,  if  the  Ukraine  is  the  paradise  which  they  depict,  in 
one  year  only,  1933-34.,  over  3}  million  Ukrainians 
starved,  and  this  in  a  country  which  has  rightly  been 
called  the  granary  of  Europe.  Why  also  did  the  Soviets 
export  in  that  year  the  same  amount  of  grain  from  tfae 
Ukraine  as  in  times  of  good  harvest  ?  Why  f  One  thing 
is  clear  :  such  pro-Soviet  propaganda  defeats  its  own  aims ; 
as  the  wise  Frenchman  remarked,  "//  n'y  a  que  ridicvli 
qui  tue." 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Ukraine  shovra  that  ii 
was  a  country  formed  on  the  principles  of  strong 
nationality,  religion  and  private  initiative ;  from  this 
latter  is  derived  their  deep-seated  belief  in  private 
property,  coupled  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  family. 
The  Soviet  regime  stands  for  the  opposite  of  this,  being 
based  on  collectivism  versus  property,  atheism  versus 
belief  in  God,  and  international  commune  versus  health)' 
nationalism.  It  is  because  of  these  essentially  European 
characteristics  that  in  the  whole  of  her  past  history  the 
Ukrainians  always  turned  their  eyes  and  hopes  towards 
Western  Europe,  while  the  North  Russians  turned  rather 
to  the  East,  having  a  mixture  of  Mongol  blood  in  their 
veins. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  scientists  the  Ukrainians 
are  of  a  distinct  type,  different  from  the  Slavs,  They 
never  intermarry  either  with  friends  or  foes.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Tartars  invaded  and 
conquered  their  country,  accepted  the  laws  and  habits 
of  the  invaders,  and  were  not  averse  to  marriage  with 
them.  The  Ukrainians,  being  of  a  purer  stock,  are  usually 
rather  taller  than  their  neighbours,  with  heads  of  a 
brachycephalic  type,  while  most  Russians  tend  to  be 
more  dolichocephalic. 

The  Ukraine  nation  is  strongly  Christian,  and  has 
been  since  the  days  of  St.  Vladimir  in  the  tenth  century; 
St.  Vladimir  built  in  988  the  Dessiatine  Church  in  Kiew, 
the  ruins  of  which  have  now  been  destroyed  by  the 
Soviet  Authorities  along  with  other  venerated  relics. 
The  Kiew  authorities  made  every  effort  to  keep  up 
contact  with  Western  Europe  ;  as  far  back  as  the  elerenth 
century  we  find  the  daughters  of  Kiew  princes  manying 
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members  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  Europe.  In  those 
days  the  Utrainian  princedoms  stretched  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  areas  along  the  middle  part 
of  the  Volga,  being  all  agricultural  countries.  Long 
before  that,  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  wheat  was 
prevalent  there,  as  may  be  seen  from  excavation  of  torabs 
of  nobles  of  the  pre-Christian  era  in  the  Ukraine,  in 
which  I  found  buried  wheat,  corn  and  other  cereals. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  that  highly  cultured 
Christian  State  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  invading  Hungary,  and  by  this  invasion  the 
Ukraine  was  cut  adrift  for  over  two  centuries  from 
Europe.  Previous  to  that  invasion  the  Ukrainian 
princedoms  had  extensive  commercial,  cultural  and 
political  relations  with  the  East  and  West — with  Arabia 
and  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with 
Western  Europe,  and  especially  with  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  These  latter  chose  to  build  up  a  permanent 
track  of  commerce  along  the  main  Ukrainian  river,  the 
Dnieper.  During  numerous  excavations,  which  I  carried 
out  on  my  property  along  the  Dnieper,  I  very  often 
found  burieci  coins  :  Arab,  Persian,  Greek  and  some  well 
preserved  Scandinavian  armour. 

When  in  1240  Kiew  was  invaded  and  pillaged  by  the 
Tartar  hordes  the  cultural  and  political  centres  of  the 
Ukrainian  life  were  automatically  transferred  to  the 
periphery — to  the  Ukrainian  Galician  princedoms.  This 
Ukrainian  kingdom  became  especially  prosperous  under 
Prince  Danilo  (1205-1264).  The  Tartar  invasion,  which 
swept  everything  on  its  way,  overran  the  Ukrainian  lands, 
and  the  Tartar  Chan  Batu  in  1259  took  the  Ukrainian 
stronghold  Pereyaslow  and  previously  in  1240  took  Kiew 
— the  capital.  The  Tartars,  nevertheless,  did  not 
dethrone  the  princes,  but  declared  them  to  be  their 
vassals ;  this  fate  was  shared  by  Prince  Danilo,  too. 
Danilo  sought  to  find  help  against  the  Tartars  from 
Western  Powers,  but  had  no  success.  Seeing  this,  his  son 
bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and,  choosing  the  lesser  evil, 
started  conquering  and  annexing  and  adding  to  his 
kingdom  other  Ukrainian  lands— lands  which  were  under 
Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Hungarian  rule.     The  Tartar 
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yoke  lasted  two  centuries,  and  when  the  Ukrainian  princes 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  yoke 
they  did  it  with  the  help  of  a  Lef/e  en  mAste  of  the 
Ukrainian  population,  doing  this  in  the  name  of  Christian 
principles,  which  were  held  by  the  whole  Ukrainiai 
people. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  Ukrainian  people  became 
a  strong  fighting  community,  especially  as  their  neigh- 
bours often  tried  to  lay  hands  on  the  rich  Ukrainian  soiL 
Constant  wars  were  waged  by  the  Ukrainians,  either 
against  the  "infidel"  Tartars  coming  from  the  East,  or 
the  Crimean  Tartars  from  the  South,  against  the 
increasingly  aggressive  Great-Russians  to  the  North,  and 
fighting  the  Polish  expansion  from  the  West.  This  gave 
birth  to  the  formation  of  the  Cosak  stratas,  a  yeoman 
organization  always  ready  to  leave  the  plough  for  the 
sword  to  protect  their  "Fatherland  and  Faith".  The 
prosperity  of  the  farming  classes  made  them  desire  to 
acquire  education  and  culture,  and  it  is  worth  menrioQ- 
ing  here  that  the  independent  Ukrainian  Hetman  State 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  many  more  schools, 
academies  and  universities  than  the  same  territories  in 
the  twentieth  century,  when  the  Ukraine  was  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  Czars.  The  scientific  academy  of 
Kiew  was  founded  a  hundred  years  before  the  first 
university  was  founded  in  Moscow,  The  system  imposed 
by  the  Czars  on  the  Ukraine  continued  until  1917,  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  short  period  of  independence,  during 
which  there  was  a  huge  development  in  educadon,  many 
schools  and  even  universities  being  built,  but  with  tlK 
subjugation  of  the  Ukraine  by  the  Soviets  this  cultural 
renaissance  was  stopped. 

Under  the  Czars  every  national  aspiration,  even  that 
of  speaking  one's  own  language,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  against  the  State,  The  Russian  Minister  of 
Education  in  1886,  Valvieff,  issued  a  decree  that  "the 
Ukrainian  language  docs  not,  and  must  not,  exist".  It 
veas  only  in  1905,  after  the  first  revolution,  that  the 
Government  allowed  the  Bible  to  be  published  in 
Ukrainian.  Many  Russians,  imbued  with  this  meatahty, 
declare  that  the  U^^iniao  language  is  but  a  dialect. 
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orgetting  that  even  under  the  Czars  the  Russian 
i.caderay  of  Science  declared  that  Ukrainian  is  separate 
rom  all  Slav  languages,  with  its  own  grammar,  history 
ind  literature,  I  well  remember  how,  during  the  Great 
Var,  I  was  able  to  speak  to  Austrian  war  prisoners  in 
lussia  who  came  from  Galicia  and  Carpatho-Ukraine, 
ind  conversed  freely  with  them,  as  we  spoke  the  same 
Jkrainian  language,  whereas  my  Russian  friends  present 
lid  not  understand,  as  they  spoke  only  Russian. 

The  Bolsheviks,  who  tried  to  get  the  Ukrainians  on 
heir  side  in  fighting  Czarism,  promised  through  Lenin's 
ips,  at  the  Social-Democratic  Congress  in  Krakow  in 
913,  to  grant  the  right  of  self-determination,  including 
omplete  secession  from  Russia,  to  the  Ukrainians,  but 
vhen  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  power  in  1919,  having 
lonquered  the  Ukraine,  they  immediately  took  the 
(pportunity  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  Ukrainian 
tational  aspirations.  In  order  to  carry  that  out,  the  so- 
:alled  "independent"  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociahstic  Re- 
)ubUc  has  eighty  per  cent  of  its  administration  Jews  and 
wenty  per  cent  Great-Russians,  without  one  single 
Jkrainian,  and  the  country  is  occupied  by  seventeen 
led  Army  divisions  and  over  one  hundred  thousand 
pecial  GPU  troops,  who  control  the  Ukraine  by  mass 
error  and  mass  famine.  The  single  thing  they  left  was 
he  Ukrainian  language,  which  did  not  contradict  their 
>asic  idea  of  turning  the  whole  world  into  one  commune 
'national  in  form,  and  communistic  in  essence".  In 
pite  of  persecutions,  suppression  and  terror,  the 
Jkrainian  language  has  a  considerable  literature,  and  a 
lighly  developed  and  popular  national  drama. 

The  Lithuanian  and  Polish  Periods 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Liithuanian  Prince  Gcdemin  {1316-41)  in  his  expansionist 
lonquests  to  the  East  found  the  Ukrainians  quite  willing 
:o  unite  against  their  Tartar  oppressors  ;  the  Ukrainians 
vere  subjugated  by  the  Lithuanians  poUtically,  but 
ronquered  them  culturally,  so  that  the  Ukranian  cul- 
:ure  became  predominant,  many  prominent  Lithuanian 
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families  becoming  entirely  Ukrainianized.  My  own 
ancestor  in  the  twelfth  century  gave  up  his  Lithuanian 
title  and  settled  amongst  the  Zaparog  Cosaks  by  the 
Dnieper  rapids ;  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cosat  community,  and  an  important  figure  with  the 
Hctmans ;  the  case  of  my  family  was  not  an  exceptioc, 
but  a  typical  example  of  those  days.  The  Lithuanian 
prince,  with  a  strong  Ukrainian  backing,  overthrew  the 
Tartars  in  1 363,  and  freed  a  great  part  of  the  Ukrainian 
lands.  These  lands  immediately  entered  into  alliances 
with  Lithuania.  As  a  result,  three  centres  of  Ukrainian 
culture  of  political  importance  came  into  being,  in  Kiev, 
Lvow  and  Halitsch,  Some  time  later  a  new  force 
appeared,  and  that  was  Poland  ;  she  started  her  expansion 
eastward,  and  by  1349  she  had  annexed  the  Galidan 
Ukrainian  lands.  Dynastic  reasons  made  the  LithuaniaQ 
and  Polish  kings  unite,  and  this  resulted  in  Jagello,  a 
Lithuanian  prince,  becoming  King  of  Poland,  as  well  as 
ruler  of  Lithuania.  This  led  to  the  famous  Krewsk 
Union  of  1385,  which  was  followed  by  an  aggressive 
Polish  policy  ;  the  Poles  disguised  this  policy,  as  they  have 
always  done  since,  in  robes  of  Catholic  expansion,  thus 
making  their  opponents  very  anti-CathoUc.  This  led  to 
a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ultrainians,  and  i 
spht  resulted  by  which  the  Lithuanian  Prince  Witoft 
became  independent  from  Poland. 

Just  before  that  some  of  the  Slav  tribes,  under  pressure 
of  Tartars  and  for  other  reasons,  moved  northward  and 
settled  in  a  remote  and  richly  forested  part  of  the  North 
and  North-West  Russian  Plains.  Having  settled  there, 
they  intermarried  with  the  local  Finnish  population. 
First  Suzdal,  and  later  Moscow,  became  their  centre. 
This  latter  by  and  by  united  all  the  small  princedoms  and 
lands  around  them  and  became  the  centre  from  which 
derived  the  Great-Russian  Empire  of  the  Czars ;  the 
process  culminated  in  Peter  the  Great  building  his  own 
capital,  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva  river,  where  there 
were  officially  no  more  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Tartars,  etc., 
but  all  simply  Russian  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  state  of  affairs  went  on  till  the  downfall  of  the 
Romanov  dynasty  in  1917. 
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We  must  note  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  Ukrainians,  being  torn  to  bits  by  foreign 
invasions  and  annexations,  came  to  realize  that  in  orcfer 
to  be  successful  they  mast  embark  on  a  policy  of  alliances 
''against  the  common  enemy'',  whoever  it  would  be, 
especially  as  even  such  good  fighteis  as  the  Cosaks  were 
not  enough  to  protect  their  country.  The  reason  for 
seeking  allies  against  the  "infidels"  was  reUgious,  as  well 
as  one  of  self-protection  ;  from  then  onwards  the  Cosaks 

Spear  more  and  more  in  history  as  protectors  of  the 
uistian  faith  against  the  "infidels".  In  1683  they 
rendered  valuable  services  by  freeing  Vienna  from  the 
Turks,  attacking  these  from  the  rear ;  only  rarely,  and 
then  under  great  duress,  did  the  Cosaks  have  short-lived 
alliances  widi  the  Turin. 

Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  from  Personal  Union  to 
Complete  Subjugation 

The  Ukrainian  Hetmans  finally  chose  Great-Russia  as 
an  ally  because  they  both  were  of  Greek  Orthodox 
religion,  though  the  character  of  that  religion  was 
different  with  each.  In  a  very  early  report  of  a  Moscow 
Bishop  visiting  Kiew  he  wrote  that  the  Ukrainians  were 
heretics,  because  their  Church  service  was  near  as  could 
be  to  Catholicism,  and  "they  committed  the  great  sin" 
of  using  organ  music  in  church.  The  Hetman  of  the 
Ukraine  Bogdan  Hmelnitzky,  called  "The  Great",  signed 
a  personal  alliance  with  the  Moscow  Czar  in  1654,  but 
the  Russians,  with  their  usual  tactics,  tried  to  undermine 
the  arrangements,  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  other 
side,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  weakness  of 
the  Ukrainian  State,  which  was  threatened  on  all  sides. 
By  the  time  Peter  the  Great  came  into  power  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  break  every  resistance,  and  defeat  the 
Ukrainians  at  Poltava  in  1709.  From  then  onwards  the 
independent  Hetman  Ivan  Skoropadsky's  power  became 
merely  de  jure,  and  after  his  death  there  were  no  more 
independent  Hetmans,  but  mere  nominees  of  the 
Russian  Emperors,  until  in  1756  Catherine  the  Great 
abolished    even    the    honoraiy    title   of   Hetman.      She 
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occupied  the  Ukraine  with  her  armies  and  divided  the 
coantry  into  administrative  districts,  placing  at  the  head 
of  each  a  Rnssiao  General-GoTernor.  This  made  the 
Ukrainians  hate  everything  Russian,  while  cherishing  the 
hope  that  better  times  would  come.  The  spirit  of 
national  freedom  lived  on  under  the  surface ;  at  first  i: 
was  mild  and  only  aspired  after  autonomy,  but  with 
further  oppression  it  grew  into  a  movement  demanding 
complete  separation  from  Russia.  The  Ukrainians  toA 
an  active  part  in  the  Decabrist  Revolt  against  the  Czar 
in  1825  ;  later  the  Ukrainian  patriot  K.apmst  visited 
many  European  courts,  seeking  for  help.  His  pourparlni 
were  proceeding  satisfactorily  until  Prussia  intervened, 
having  decided  to  side  with  the  Russian  Empire,  which 
was  growing  in  strength.  In  the  middle  of  a  terrible 
political  reaction,  initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  Czar 
Nicolas  the  First,  the  Ukrainian  intelligentzia,  gentrt'  and 
Cosak  families  started  the  Cyril-Methodius  brotherhood, 
to  foster  amongst  Ukrainians  knowledge  and  love  of 
national  ideals.  This  was  soon  discovered  by  the  Czar  and 
treated  as  a  "revolutionary"  body,  and  members  of  that 
brotherhood  were  sent  to  Siberia.  The  famous  Ukrainiafl 
poet  Tarras  Shevchenko  (called  the  Ukrainian  Byron) 
was  exiled,  with  a  special  order  not  to  give  him  pen  and 
ink,  and  for  nine  years  he  could  not  carry  on  his  literary 
work.  The  Ukrainian  theatre,  however,  carried  on  the 
national  tradition  in  a  veiled  form.  At  last  came  the 
Revolution  of  1917.  The  Ukrainian  is  not  a  revolutionary 
character,  and  if  under  the  Czars  he  joined  hands  with 
the  revolutionaries  it  was  merely  for  tactical  purposes; 
as  soon  as  the  revolution  gave  him  freedom  he  imme- 
diately reverted  to  his  inborn  conservatism,  that  of  a 
traditionally  yeoman  population. 

The  Twentieth  Century — The  Hetman 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Russian  Empire  the  Ukraine 

Eassed  through  another  ordeal.  At  first  the  Brest- 
itovsk  Treaty,  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Bolsheviks  on 
behalf  of  Russia,  and  by  extreme  Sodafists  on  behalf  of 
the  Ukraine,  was  enforced.     The  Socialists  signed  the 
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eaty,  inviting  German  occupation,  in  order,  under 
terman  protection,  to  carry  out  socialization^a  thing 
ited  by  the  Ukrainian  farmers— in  exchange  giving  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  who  were  blockaded  by  the 
llies,  the  necessary  foodstuffs.  This  enforcingof  SociaUsm 
f  foreign  troops  did  not  last  long ;  the  Germans  saw 
lat  they  had  been  trapped  into  a  dangerous  adventure 
y  the  Sociahsts,  and  as  a  resuh  of  that  had  lost  many 
)ldier3  in  battles  with  the  peasant  population.  They 
>on  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  did  not  want 
icialization.  The  Germans  then  declared  themselves 
sntral  in  regard  to  internal  strife,  and  the  yeoman 
spulation,  rallying  round  their  leader  Paol  Skoropads^, 
rerthrew  the  Socialists  overnight,  and  formed  a 
aditional  Hetman  government  based  on  nationalism, 
Jigion  and  private  ownership,  having  crowned  the 
!etman  Skoropadsky,  according  to  ancient  Ukrainian 
adition,  in  the  St.  Sophia  Cathedral  at  Kiew  ;  they  had 
reviously  elected  him  according  to  tradition  by  eight 
lousand  delegates  of  peasants  together  with  delegates 
om  industry,  the  nobility,  local  self-governing  bodies 
id  the  "free  Cosak"  organizations.  Immediately  strife 
led  out  throughout  the  country  and  a  constructive  work 
as  started  in  accordance  with  historical  tradition  and 
le  wishes  of  the  population.  The  Hetman,  a  direct 
sscendant  of  the  last  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  restored 
rder  by  restoring  private  property,  and  recognized 
ireign  debts  (one  fourth  of  the  pre-war  debts  of  the 
ussian  Empire).  He  restored  the  churches  and  gave 
jligion  its  leading  role  in  national  life,  coupled  with  a 
ill  freedom  for  all  reUgions  ;  he  ordered  the  building  of 
undreds  of  schools,  restored  the  old  universities  and 
/en  built  new  ones,  and  founded  the  Ukrainian  academy, 
descendant  of  the  famous  one  of  the  seventeenth 
^ntury,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Czarist 
rovernment.  Laws  were  decreed  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
luse  of  land  by  the  peasantry,  giving  them  long-term 
redits  without  interest.  The  German  occupants  did 
ot  allow  the  Hetman  to  form  his  own  army,  for  they 
lared  him  owing  to  his  brilliant  record  during  the 
freat  War.     The  peasant,  who  hates  conscription,  was 
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pleased  at  not  having  lo  send  his  sons  to  the  army,  and 
thus  lose  them  as  labourers  on  his  farm.    The  defeat  oi 
the  central  powers  in  the  West,  followed  by  revolution    , 
inside  those  countries,  led  to  their  leaving  the  Ukraine,    j 
and  after  a  desperate  Bght  by  the  peasants  the  Socialists,    ' 
together  with  Bobhe\~iks,  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
country.      The    Soriel    Ambassador    to    the    HetmaH 
Government  in  Kiew,  Rakowsky,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
plotting  with  the  deposed  Socialists.     (This  Rakowskf 
and  the  Socialist  leader  Vinitcheoko  openly  confirmed  io 
their  memoirs  published  later.) 

The  Soviets,  The  Religious  Factor,  The  PEnsEcnjTios 

After  a  short  period  of  Socialist  interregnum  the 
Ukraine  was  delivered  up  to  the  anti-God  and  anti-man 
regime  of  the  Soviets.  The  Bolsheviks  had  only  used 
self-determination  as  a  bait  to  get  possession  of  the 
country  ;  having  achieved  that,  all  they  have  done  is  to 
include  paragraph  ii 7  in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  saving 
that  any  Soviet  repufahc  can  leave  the  Union  at  a 
moment's  notice,  but  this  was  also  only  a  bait  to  entice 
other  nations.  The  Bolsheviks  introduced  a  ri^gime  of 
terror  and  mass  famine  ;  Httle  enough  is  reported  in  the 
Press,  and  thousands  of  petitions  to  the  League  of  Nations 
by  Ukrainians  have  been  disposed  of  on  formal  grounds, 
but  the  struggle  inside  goes  on.  Hundreds  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  are  shot  by  the  Soviet  occupation  armies  of  the 
GPU  every  month.  Private  ownership  of  land  was 
replaced  by  collecti\ism  and  the  farmers  reduced  to 
slave  labourers,  and  the  sweating  system,  known  as  the 
Scahaaov  regime,  was  Installed  among  the  worken. 
Religion  has  been  declared  to  be  a  dangerous  drug  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  as  such  hardly  allowed 
to  be  practised.  The  historical  tradition  of  the  Ukrainian 
farmer  to  send  one  son  to  the  army,  the  other  to  stay  on 
the  farm,  and  the  third  to  become  a  servant  of  God  has 
been  aboUshed,  family  hfe  being  destroyed  by  a  number 
of  Soviet  decrees  (including  the  encouragement  of 
children  to  report  on  their  parents  to  the  G.P.U.). 

The  religious  factor  in  Russia  should  be  considered. 
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lilst  in  the  Ukraine  religion  was  the  basic  element  of 
national  life,  in  Great-Russia  with  the  growth  of  the 
pire  religion  was  relegated  more  and  more  to  the 
ikground,  and  the  Church  tended  to  become  an 
trument  of  the  gOTcmment.  Before  the  formation  of 
Russian  Czarist  Empire  the  Church  was  a  strong  and 
independent  body,  the  linl  and  mediator  for  peace 
ween  different  princedoms,  and  the  first  Czar  (the 
nder  of  the  Romanow  dyuMty)  was  dected  with  the 
p  of  the  Church.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Patriarch, 
soon  as  Peter  the  Great  founded  his  Empire  he 
)lished  the  Patriarchal  See  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
urch  a  lay  official,  with  a  body  of  Bishops  assisting 
1,  known  as  the  Holy  Synod.  Seeing  the  enormous 
uence  which  the  l^ainian  Church  had  over  the 
mtry,  the  Russian  Czars,  having  annexed  the  Ukraine, 
ned  their  attention  to  the  Ukrainian  priesthood, 
.ny  were  banished,  others  were  dismissed,  and  in  their 
ce  docile  Great-Russian  priests  were  appointed  by  the 
'ernment ;  educational  centres  were  either  closed  or 
en  away  from  the  clergy's  control.  The  Church  lost 
independence,  and  became  but  a  government  depart- 
nt,  hence  religious  people  sought  to  find  religious 
isfaction  outside  of  the  official  Church  ;  this  caused  the 
learance  of  numerous  sects.  As  soon  as  the  revolution 
;rthrew  the  Czarist  regime  the  Church  revived,  and 
:  Hetman  on  coming  to  power  raised  it  to  its  historical 
e.  The  Bolsheviks,  on  occupying  the  Ukraine, 
troyed  churches,  expelled  the  clergy,  and  even 
.rdered  them  with  the  same  brutal  methods  that  the 
issaries  of  Moscow  later  employed  in  Spain  ;  this  was 
■t  of  the  Bolshevik  programme  as  carried  out  by  order 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  though  the  persecution  has  made 
igion  grow  more  strongly  in  the  souls  of  the  people, 

E  Ukrainians 

.n  Siberia  there  are  many  Ukrainians,  who  went  there 
der  the  Czars  as  colonists.  They  settled  there  and  did 
,te  well,  owing  to  their  sturdy  yeoman  character.  In 
[and  the  Ukrainians  number  about  seven  million,  and 
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form  a  dense  majority  in  Galicia,  \'olj'nia,  PodoUa  and 
Helm.  The  Ukrainians  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed 
under  the  Soviet  regime,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Moscow  rulers  to  enforce  their  formula  "national  in  form, 
communistic  in  essence"  ;  in  Poland  the  oppression  is  on 
chauvinistic  grounds,  aiming  at  the  denationalization  of 
all  the  minorities.  (There  are  thirteen  millions  of  these 
in  Poland,  out  of  thirty-three  miUions  total  populatioo}. 
This  goes  against  all  promises  solemnly  given  by  Poland 
in  1918-1919,  and  countersigned  by  the  "Allied  and 
Associated"  Powers,  These  promises  were  to  grant  the 
Ukrainians  full  autonomy,  including  a  parliament  of  thei: 
own  in  Lvow  (the  capital  of  the  Ukrainian  lands  in 
Poland).  In  Soviet  Russia  the  Ukrainian  stock  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Caucasus,  where  the  Kuban  Cosaks,  who 
settled  there  centuries  ago,  are  all  of  the  same  race; 
they  are  animated  by  a  strong  Ukrainian  nauonal  feeling, 
and  desire  independence,  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  Ukrainians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  There  are  about  500,000 
Ukrainians  in  the  land  known  as  Carpatho- Ukraine,  a 
land  now  purposely  declared  by  the  Hungarians  to  be 
Russian  and  not  Ukrainian.  The  Poles  try  to  caD  the 
Ukrainians  the  Ruthenians,  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  not  Ukrainians,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Great -Russians  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  race  at  all. 
Outside  of  the  purely  Ukrainian  lands  there  are  manT 
important  Ukrainian  groups  worth  while  mentioning. 
There  is  in  the  U.S.A.  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
Ukrainians,  whilst  in  Canada  we  Ukrainians  are  the  third 
nationality  after  the  English  and  French  stock.  In 
Manchukuo  we  are  over  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  and 
there  are  as  many  again  outside  Europe  and  America. 
In  Rumania  we  number  over  a  million  and  a  quarter; 
in  that  country  a  satisfactory  working  agreement  has 
been  reached  because  the  Rumanians,  having  foresight, 
understand  that  a  future  independent  Ukraine  will  be  a 
greater  asset  to  her  than  the  troublesome  world  centre 
of  revolutions,  Soviet  Russia.  The  Ukrainian  masses 
wherever  they  are  tend  more  and  more  towards  con- 
servatism ;  this  tendency  grows  every  day  and  adds  to 
the  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Hetman  movement. 
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A  Few  Figures 

The  territories  of  the  Ultraine  inside  Soviet  Russia 
cover  about  400,000  square  kilometres,  a  country  larger 
than  France,  82  per  cent  of  which  is  rural.  During  the 
Czarist  regime,  out  of  44  million  acres  over  20  million 
belonged  to  the  yeoman  population,  whilst  the  rest  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  State,  the  Church  and  the 
nobiHty.  During  the  Hetman  ri^gime  in  1918  the  landed 
property  of  the  peasant  class  grew  considerably,  as  the 
Hetman  initiated  and  Introduced  facilities  for  the  passing 
of  land  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  and  by  so  doing 
strengthened  the  yeoman  class.  Whilst  in  North  Russia, 
under  the  Czar,  the  peasants'  land  was  communal 
property  called  "Mir",  in  the  Ukraine  it  was  owned  by 
the  peasants ;  the  institution  of  serfdom  was  not  a 
historical  tradition  with  the  Ukrainians,  as  it  has  been  in 
Great-Russia  since  times  immemorial.  The  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country  consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  and  potatoes,  and  amounted  in  pre-war  days  to  about 
25  million  tons  per  annum.  Tobacco  was  widely  culti- 
vated and  exported.  The  Ukraine  produced  about 
60  million  gallons  of  alcohol,  and  large  beetroot  planta- 
tions provided  the  sugar  factories  with  raw  stuff ;  these 
factones,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
population,  exported  to  Great-Russia  about  700,000  tons 
of  sugar  yearly,  and  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount  to 
foreign  countries.  Although  chiefly  agricultural,  her 
supplies  of  minerals  are  also  an  important  asset.  It  is 
estimated  that  she  has  sufflcient  coal  reserves  to  last  her 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the  coal  consumption  of  the 
U.S,A.  for  150  years,  and  that  her  anthracite  supplies  are 
equal  to  the  combined  supplies  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Africa,  America  and  Australia.  Ukrainian  peat  is  also 
well  known  to  be  equal  in  calorific  value  to  wood.  Her 
deposits  of  iron  ore  are  considerable,  and  Ue  practically 
next  door  to  the  coal-fields.  The  Ukraine  accounted  for 
78  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Russian  Empire  and  98  per  cent  of  the  anthracite.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  prehistoric  days  the  country  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  are  large  salt-fields,  the 
Brianzewsky    salt    area    being    45    kilometres    long,    35 
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kilometres  wide  and  40  metres  deep  ;  she  is  also  rich  in 
manganese,  but  this  is  of  a  lower  quality  than  is  obtainable 
in  the  famous  mines  in  the  Caucasus,  though  production 
amounted  to  about  300  thousand  tons  per  annum.  She 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  self-contained  unit  with  many 
potentialities  for  developing  her  own  industries  and 
trade.  The  majority  of  the  anthracite,  coal  and  iron-ore 
fields  are  situated  near  the  sea,  besides  which  of  the 
22.900  kilometres  of  rivers  27  per  cent  are  navigable  and 
67  per  cent  good  enough  for  floating  rafts,  AH  these 
rivers  flow  into  the  Black  and  Azow  Seas,  where  there 
are  well-equipped  ports. 

All  these  figures  refer  to  the  pre-Bolshevik  period, 
The  Soviets  at  first  included  the  Ukraine  in  their  five- 
year  plans,  and  they  built  some  factories,  power  stations 
and  docks,  but  they  soon  realized  that  th,c  Ukrainians 
are  fundamentally  hostile  to  the  Soviets,  and  that 
therefore  the  country  can  only  be  retained  under  the 
Soviet  regime  as  long  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops.  Even  so,  having  realized  how 
precarious  is  their  grip,  during  the  last  few  years  all  the 
money  earmarked  by  Soviet  authorities  for  Ukrainian 
industries  does  not  amount  to  the  sum  they  spend  on 
one  Soviet  town,  Moscow.  The  effort  to  turn  the  country 
into  a  docile  "wheat  factory",  as  they  like  to  term  it, 
has  failed.  The  horses  and  cattle  have  been  reduced 
by  two-thirds,  and  the  tractors  have  proved  to  be  of  no 
use,  with  no  repair  parts  available,  nor  are  there 
enough  trained  men  to  handle  them  on  such  a  lai^ 
scale.  The  system  has  therefore  concentrated  on  obtain- 
ing as  much  as  possible  by  terror  and  slave  labour; 
the  Ukrainian  labourer  is  worse  off  than  a  man  on  the 
dole  in  any  "capitalistic"  country.  One  can  do  many 
things  by  terror,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  such 
a  state  of  things  will  go  on  ;  there  may  before  long  be  an 
outburst  of  which  the  consequences  are  difficult  to  foresee. 

Self-Determinations.     The  Tiers  Etat. 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  self-determination  process  will 
crystallize  inside  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  ana  produce  a 
form    of     healthy    nationaUsm    amongst    the    so-called 
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"national  minorities".  A  co-operation  of  free  and 
independent  States  around  the  Black  Sea  is  a  question 
which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  revolutions  have  always 
been  stemmed  by  the  coming  to  the  fore  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  tiers  e'tat.  It  gave  France  a  healthy 
nationalism,  and  a  strong  mstinct  for  private  property 
protected  by  legislation.  In  North  Russia  there  has 
never  been  a  tit-rs  /tat ;  there  was  instead  a  heterogeneous 
body  called  the  "intelligentzia",  a  sort  of  "opposition  to 
His  Majesty",  which  when  the  Crown  was  swept  away 
lost  their  bearings  and  their  raison  d'etre ;  they  had  their 
chance  in  the  provisional  government  but  failed  to  do 
anything  constructive.  All  efforts  to  build  up  such  a 
tiers  /tat  (NEP)  in  Russia  today  are  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  revolutionaries  of  the  Kremhn. 

In  the  non-Russian  territories  of  the  Russian  Empire 
the  place  of  the  tiers  Hat  was  always  held  by  the  farming 
yeoman  stock,  especially  among  the  Ukrainians  and 
Cosaks,  and  partly  among  the  Caucasian  people.  Similar 
stratas  of  society  saved  Poland  and  the  border  States  from 
the  onslaught  of  Bolshevism,  which  first  tried  to  conquer 
them  manu  militari  in  1918-1919,  and  then  not  having 
succeeded  tried  to  achieve  its  ends  by  "peaceful" 
penetration,  through  subversive  propaganda,  a  propa- 
ganda which  is  still  going  on,  and  which  now  is 
concentrated  chiefly  not  so  much  on  them,  because  the 
disruption  of  those  States  would  leave  the  Soviet  face  to 
face  with  Hitler's  Germany,  but  on  Britain  and  France. 
Bolshevism  now  works  in  the  West  by  the  Trojan  horse 
method,  and  in  the  disguise  of  an  ally  is  brought  into 
European  affairs. 

The  future  of  Europe  and  her  Peace  depend  on 
whether  she  will  find  a  just  and  workable  solution  for 
the  40  miUion  national  minorities.  Amongst  these 
groups  the  chief  position  is  occupied  by  the  Ukrainians, 
a  race  which  is  better  organized  and  more  strongly  united 
than  any  other  by  a  fervent  nationalism  and  a  fervent 
religious  belief.  May  Justice  abo  find  its  way  to  the 
Ukrainian  lands. 

Vladimir  de  Korostovetz. 


A  Chronic  Problem  of  CAthchjc 

Education* 

E*  is  just  seventy-five  years  ago  smoe  Mr.  Ambme 
mith,  obtaining  an  option  of  Iniying  a  vahubk  five- 
acre  site  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  offer  it  to  Dr.  Nemnan. 
That  offer  set  in  motion  a  long  eighteen  yean^  aegocnce 
of  events  which  is  faithfully  recorded  in  the  daanc  fabh 
graphy  of  the  cardinal.  The  anniversanr  is  an  oppoi^ 
tnmtv,  not  indeed  to  sonunarize  Wilfria  Ward,  bat  to 
recall  how  a  most  important  problem  was  &ced  by  m 
earlier  generation  of  Catholics,  to  note  how  vastly  the 
conditions  of  that  problem  have  changed  ance  thoie 
fast  receding,  mid-\^ctorian  times,  and  to  suggest,  voy 
cautiously,  uat  the  problem  in  its  essentials  stiSconfraats 
us.  Ana  since  any  consideration  of  this  chapter  of 
bygone  Catholic  history  thrusts  upon  our  attention  the 
mighty  idea  of  the  Catholic  University,  I  should  like  to 
clear  myself,  at  the  outset,  from  the  charge  that  seems 
to  lie  upon  anyone  who  utters  that  name  without  some 
accompanying  gesture  of  repudiation,  of  secretly  plotting 
yet  another  weary  campaign  to  establish  the  impossible. 
The  terms  of  the  problem  are  simple.  There  are 
Catholics  who  can,  and  who  therefore  should,  profit 
from  university  education.  Education  is  a  unity,  and 
its  centre,  if  education  be  a  technique  to  form  the  mind, 
is  the  teaching  of  Revealed  Religion.  Whence,  in  last 
analysis,  if  Catholicism  be  all  that  it  claims  to  be,  that 
truth  which  it  is  so  hard  to  express  tactfully  (and  which, 
like  many  another  such,  we  tend  to  leave  uneroressed) 
that  there  is  no  real  education  unless  it  is  a  Catholic 
education.  Ideally,  a  Catholic  university  is  essential 
to  the  full  intellectual  formation  of  man.  For  Catholics, 
at  all  events,  a  university  education  must  in  some  way 

first  of  all  a  Catholic  education.  The  problem,  it 
seem,  is  how  is  this  best  to  be  brought  about. 

it  by  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university? 
if  not,  then  what  is  the  best  way  in  which  Cathoucs 

is,  sabstantially,  a  paper  read  in  1957  to  the  Catholic 
'  irence — a  circumstance  which  will  explain,  and,  I  hope, 
;i^)pearancein  it  of  the  first  person  singular. 

90 
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Q  make  ose  of  the  non-Catholic  university  ?  With  this 
oblem  the  Catholics  of  this  country  wrestled  valour- 
isly  for  a  good  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
sputing  among  themselves  most  vigorously  as  to 
hether  the  solution  lay  along  the  first  or  the  second  of 
lese  lines  of  action.  During  all  that  time  it  was  the 
hool  that  refused  to  use  the  existing  universities  which 
stermined  policy.  But  if  that  school  ultimately  failed, 
lis  was  in  part  because  its  chiefs  were  utterly  unequal  to 
le  task  even  of  conceiving  what  a  Catholic  university 
lould  be.  Whatever  the  chances,  in  any  age,  of  bringing 
f  so  venturous  a  scheme,  the  chances  were  nil  on  this 
irticular  occasion,  given  the  temperament  and  the 
eals  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  directing  authority 
y.  Before  we  begin  to  consider  how — despite  the 
iccessful  working  in  our  own  time  of  the  scheme  then 
jected,  that  makes  use  of  the  non-Catholic  university — 
le  problem  still  confronts  us,  it  is  as  well  to  see  exactly 
hat  it  was  that  failed  to  come  to  birth  sixty  years  ago. 
he  Catholic  University  may  be  an  impossibihty  for 
merations  yet  to  come.  It  can  never  be  said  to  be  an 
ipossibility  because  it  was  once  seriously  attempted 
id  failed  ludicrously. 

We  have  all  read  in  Wilfrid  Ward  what  came  of  that 
Ter  to  Newmian  of  the  site  of  the  old  Oxford  workhouse, 
■  the  scheme  for  an  Oxford  Oratory,  the  scheme  for  a 
atholic  college  in  the  University,  and  how  aU  came  to 
Jthing,  so  sadly,  so  tragicaUy  for  the  great  Oratorian, 
id  we  have  all  been  moved  to  marvel  at  the  patience 
ith  which  he  bore  this  singularly  heavy  disappointment. 
.  was  not,  of  course,  his  first  disappointment,  not  even 
8  first  in  this  very  matter  of  providing  for  Catholics  a 
tting  in  which  they  could  best  receive  that  full  in- 
^llectual  formation  without  which  the  Catholic  body 
,U8t  ever  lack  members  through  whom  the  life  of  the 
Vf  might  be  truly  influenced.  Newman,  in  1864, 
mid  look  back  to  a  recent  experience  (1852-1858)  as  the 
■St  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  To 
lis  work  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  maturity,  and 
)parently  he  had  given  them  in   vain.     But  despite 
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the  failure,  he  still  managed  to  distingiiish  between  vHm 
was  not  immediateljr  practicable  and  what  remained 
eternally  desirable.  Considerii^  that  intellectual  en- 
largement which  could  come  from  a  Catholic  Univeisitf, 
and  from  a  Catholic  University  alone,  Newman  "did  not 
change  his  own  opinion  as  to  its  necessity.  He  believed 
that  for  thorough  health  and  efficiency  in  the  Catholic 
body,  it  was  essential".* 

Conditions  in  Ireland  had  not  been  propitious.  To 
what  degree  they  were  unpropitious,  and,  by  the  fact, 
how  necessary  the  work  which  Newman  planned,  maf 
best  be  gathered  from  that  posthumously  published 
volume  My  Campaign  in  Irelami.i  Perhaps  it  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  a  not  unfair  comment  from  the  bio- 
grapher. 

In  Cullen's  cj^  the  scheme  was  predomtiuntly  ecclesiastkaL 
And  he  desired  the  new  institution  to  be  entirely  under  his  own 
control.  The  Professors,  in  his  view,  should  be  priests,  owing  him 
strict  obedience.  He  wished  to  have  zealous  and  pious  priest) ; 
their  intellectual  equipment  was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
Tht  undergraduates  were  to  be  amenable  to  a  quasi-senunariit 
discipline,  and  were  thus  to  be  preserved  unspotted  from  modern 
thought — theological,  literary,  and  political  !J 

Six  years  later  than  this,  in  1864,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Catholics  in  England  to  be  agitated  over  the  pracdcal 
question  of  liuw  best  to  give  Catholics  a  universiiy 
education.     In   the  April   of  that  year  the    Hierarchy 
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?tember,  as  Ullathome  informed  Newman.*  What 
stirred  the  bishops  i  Apparently  the  new  pheno- 
^on  that  "Catholic  youth  are  b^finning  to  go  to 
iord  and  are  in  Protestant  Colleges^'.f 
Mewman  would  have  built  a  church  at  Oxford  and  was 
spared  to  lodge  undergraduates  in  his  house.  He  had 
mt  in  Ireland  that  to  "act  on  ideal  principles  with 
ie  or  no  attempt  to  forecast  accurately  what  was 
icticable  was  to  court  failure".!  But  the  Oxford 
teme  was  never  his  ideal,  never  anything  more  than  a 
icession  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.§ 
By  the  end  of  1864  the  whole  educated  Catholic  body 
s,  apparently,  in  hot  discussion  of  the  problem, 
ively  canvassing  the  various  schemes.  And  here  we 
ne  to  Manning's  first  practical  contribution  to  the 
ies.  Against  Oxford  he  was  as  resolutely  set  as  he  was 
tical  of  the  bishops'  decision  that  a  Cathohc  University 
s  out  of  the  question.  He  now  suggested  that  some 
est  should  open,  in  Rome,  an  Accademia  for  youths 
the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  families  among  the 
ghsh  Catholics,  to  serve  "till  we  have  a  university", 
lathorne  gruffly  commented  that  it  was  "an  absurd 
leme  .  .  .  which  if  talked  about  in  England,  would, 
hink,  raise  people's  shoulders,  and  round  their  eyes". 
t  it  was  Pius  IX  who  gave  the  scheme  its  coup  de  grdce. 
'here  was  only  one  objection,"  he  said,  with,  no  doubt, 
characteristic  application  to  his  snuff-box,  "no  one 
uld  come  to  it."|| 

3ut  whatever  the  merit  of  these  various  proposals, 
:  difficulty  in  which  they  originated  was  too  urgent  to  be 
jlected  once  it  had  seen  the  light  of  day,  and  for  the 
It  ten  years  Rome  gave  the  English  Hierarchy  no 
ice  in  its  demands  that  something  be  done  to  provide 
"atholic  setting  for  the  higher  education  of  the  English 
tholics.  In  1867,  Manning  being  now  Archbishop 
Westminster  for  over  two  years,  there  was  a  further 
eme,  best  described  in  an  amusing  letter  from  Newman. 

Puree!!,  II,  294. 

Newman  to  Wetherell,  i  Nov.,  1864.  in  Ward  II,  56. 
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Rednal. 

October  lo,  1867. 
My  dear  Hope- Scott, 

Father  Weld  called  on  me  on  Monday,  He  was  making  1 
round,  apparently,  of  the  Catholic  Schools.  He  w^nt  from  lu  to 
Oscott. 

His  plan  is  simply  a  Jesuit  one,  as  you  said.  He  proposes  to 
transplant  the  philosophy  and  theology  classes  from  Stonyhuni 
and  St.  Beuno's  to  some  place  on  the  banlis  of  the  Thames.  Thii 
will  give  it  sisly  youths  as  a  nucleus.  Then  he  will  invite  hj 
youths  generally  to  join  them,  having  a  good  array  of  Professon 
from  the  two  Colleges  I  have  named. 

He  had  not  a  doubt,  but  he  made  a  qiustion,  whether  it  would 
do  to  put  Jesuit  Novices  and  lay  youths  together ;  but  he  said  he 
thought  it  would  succeed, /or  their  novices  were  too  well  cared 
for  to  be  hurl  by  the  contact  of  lay  youths — though  students  foi 
the  secular  priesthood  might  in  such  a  case  suffer.  I  ventured  to 
say  that  I  thought  the  difficulty  wotdd  lie  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  prospect  of  getting  parents  to  send  their  sons  lo  a  sort  of 
Jesuit  Noviceship ;  and,  if  they  did,  of  getting  the  youtbi 
themselves  to  acquiesce  in  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  entered 
into  my  meaning,  for  he  passed  the  difficulty  over. 

When  I  mentioned  it  to  Fr.  St.  John,  he  reminded  me  th« 
good  Fr,  Bresciani  S.  J.,  at  Propaganda,  tvrenty  years  ago, 
detailed  to  us  with  what  great  success  they  had  puisned  tbii 
plan  in  Piedmont — and  how  pious  the  young  laymen  were  in 
consequence.  I  wonder  whether  Cavour,  Minghetti,  etc,  etc, 
were  in  the  number  of  these  lay  youths. 

Then  he  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  thing  w 
indoctrinate  the  lay  youths  in  Philosophy,  as  an  antidote  to 
Mill  and  Bain.  I  tried  myself  to  fancy  some  of  our  late  schoUn 
.  .  .  sitting  down  steadily  to  Dmouski,  Liberatore,  etc.  I  said 
that,  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  certainly  would  do  my  best  in 
sending  him  youths,  though  I  did  not  expect  I  should  be  able  to 
do  much.  And  I  sincerely  wish  him  all  success — for  it  is  fair  he 
should  have  his  innings. 

It  will  amuse  you  to  hear  that  1  contemplate  publishing  is  one 
volume  my  verses ;  and  still  more  that  I  think  of  dedicating 
them  to  Badeley. 

Yours  affectionately, 
JJi.N.» 

Then,  in  January  1868,  Propaganda  intervened  with  a 
formal  instruction.     The  bishops  were  to  consult  with 
•  Ward,  II,  197. 
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;  superiors  of  the  religioos  orders  who  possessed 
leges,  and  a  Board  of  Examiners  was  to  be  set  up 
ho  should  universally  test  and  reward  the  best  students 
our  existing  colleges".     So  Manning,*  but  he  omits 

say  that  another  function  of  the  board  was  that  it 
luld  grant  degrees,  and  also  that,  in  the  mind  of  Rome, 
s  was  to  be  but  a  preparatory  step  to  the  foundation 

a  future  university.  Manning,  however,  says  "The 
icme  was  to  create  a  personal  university,  not  a  local", 
i  saying  "This  was  and  always  has  been  my  beUef  as 

the  way  of  proceeding"  he  has  been  himself  the 
ise  of  Abbot  Butler's  somewhat  inaccurate  comment, 
arely  never  was  Manning's  power  of  bending  others 

his  will  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  on  this 
:asion,  when  he  induced  a  dozen  sensible  men  to 
:nd  three  days  discussing  a  scheme  for  a  travelling 
»rd  of  examiners  to  the  Catholic  schools,  as  a  sub- 
:ute  for  university  education,  "t  I  say  "inaccurate" 
ause  it  was  not  Manning's  scheme  but  came  to  him 
m  Rome,  and  also  because  it  was  not,  by  any  means, 
ended  "as  a  substitute  for  university  education" 
t  only  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  some  future 
.eme. 

[t  was  not  until  three  years  later,  the  November  of 
71,  that  an  effective  meeting  between  bishops,  heads  of 
leges  and  the  regular  superiors  took  place,  and  the 
le  of  this  was  not  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
iminers  but  of  a  commission  to  discuss  whether  the 
1  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be  lifted.  The 
nmission  was  not  unanimous  in  its  report.  Mr. 
Ikinson  "on  behalf  of  Ushaw  strongly  opposed"  the 
ing  of  the  ban ;%  Dr.  Northcote,  of  Oscott,  Fr. 
rbrick  S.J.  and  Dr.  Sweeney  O.S.B.  were  all  in  favour, 
i  Mr.  Hutton  was  neutral,  but  with  a  certain  benc- 
ence  towards  the  views  of  the  majority.  The  bishops, 
:te  Brown  O.S.B.,  of  Newport  and  Mcncvia),  began 
:h  the  all  but  unanimous  feeling  that  the  question 
3  closed,  but  "after  sleeping  on  it  they  seemed  to  have 

MemoiaiidDm   written   twenty   years   Ut«r,    15   Noveniber,    (8SS,   In 
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receiveti  a  fresh  iUomination".*  They  considered  the 
commission's  report  and  they  rejected  its  advice,  by  the 
narrow  vote  of  7-5.  The  problem  as  now  proposed 
had  been  whether  a  Catholic  college  shoold  be  foonded 
at  Oxford,  i.e.  a  college  for  laymen,  and  not  merely, 
what  our  own  time  has  seen  in  such  striking  abundance, 
halls  of  residence  for  ecclesiastics. 

But  while  this  new  question  occupied  the  hierarchy 
and  its  advisers,  Rome  had  not  forgotten  its  scheme  of 
1868,  and  in  1875  Cardinal  Barnabo  wrote  to  Manning 
to  ask  what  had  become  of  it,  "Cum  vero  Amplitudo  Tiu 
nihil  de  exitu  negotii  huius  hucusque  signijicaveTit,  platu 
non  dubito  quin  peculiar^}  (antra  eitis  exenttionem  di^- 
cultates  exoTtae  Ju£Tint."i  And  he  bade  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  stir  up  his  brethren  so  to  improve  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  Catholic  colleges  that  the  lai^ 
would  no  longer  be  tempted  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Protestant  universities,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  them  to 
set  up  the  Board  of  Examiners.  More,  the  Roman 
Cardinal  expressed  his  wish  that  the  bishops  should 
combine  with  the  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  for  a  common 
danger  is  better  met  by  a  joint  defence. 

Salva  reverentia  the  Roman  letter,  on  its  practical 
aide,  suggests  a  certain  lack  of  information  on  such 
important  matters  as  the  nature  of  those  unique  academies 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  the  St.  George's  Chaimel 
separated,  even  then,  the  Catholics  of  England  and 
Ireland.  But  the  effects  of  the  tetter  were  speedily  seen 
in  the  new  scheme  which  came  forth  from  the  Fourth 
Provincial  Council  of  Westminster  held  in  the  following 
July  and  August.  This  was  the  scheme  that  produced 
what  its  most  distinguished  alumnust  called  the  "ludi- 
crous fiasco"  of  the  Catholic  University  College  at 
Kensington. 

Why  did  it  fail  so  speedily  and  so  catastrophically  ? 
As  in  the  case  of  the  still  greater  Irish  scheme  of  the 
'fifties,  the  chief  defect  lay  in  the  shortcomings  of  the 
highest  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  who  directed 

t  Letter  ol  3  Apdl,  1873. 
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it.  Manning,  in  later  reminiscences,  could  describe  it 
as  "our  only  united  work  ;  the  highest  work  next  to  the 
formation  of  the  priesthood".*  And  he  gallantly  paid 
the  enormous  cost,  j^io,ooo  in  all.  But  it  was  due  to 
Manning  that  Newman  was  not  so  much  as  consulted, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  were  ruthlessly  barred  from  parti- 
cipation. And  the  disastrous  choice  of  a  wholly  inex- 
perienced rector  was  Manning's  too.  Wilfrid  Ward  has 
described  the  students  to  whom  the  small,  if  really 
distinguished,  staff  lectured  in  Wright's  Lane  for  five 
years  or  so.  "A  few  young  men  besides  myself — hardly 
any  of  them  with  any  intellectual  tastes  or  aptitude — 
responded  to  the  Cardinal's  advertisement.  Some  did 
not  know  how  to  spell,  others  were  backward  boys  of 
whom  their  schools  had  despaired."!  And  at  the 
maximum  the  numbers  were  less  than  fifty. 

At  Ullathorne's  suggestion  a  Senate  had  been  con- 
stituted to  represent  the  several  dioceses,  the  Catholic 
colleges  and  the  Laity.  It  met  tvrice.  Asked,  at  the 
first  meeting,  by  the  Archbishop,  for  its  opinion,  it  replied 
that  discussion  would  be  easier  if  the  bishops  retired. 
"I  saw  at  once  that  the  effect  would  be  to  surrender  the 
whole  treatment  and  guidance  of  the  question  to  laymen, 
priests  and  regulars,"  so  Manning  himself. J  "I  made  up 
my  mind  that  our  scheme  would  not  work,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  let  it  die  ...  I  incurred  much  odium  for 
not  calling  the  Senate  more  than  once  again.  But  how 
could  I  ?" 

Something,  a  great  deal  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  failure 
must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  that  spirit  in  the  chief 
executive  which  Ward  has  described  in  describing  his 
own  father's  enthusiasm  for  the  scheme.§  "The  manner 
of  the  enterprise  was  also  after  his  own  heart.  .  .  .  For  it 
was  attempted  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  worldly 
prudence — indeed  in  the  teeth  of  such  laws." 

In  1882  the  Kensington  experiment  silently  dis- 
appeared in  an  amalgamation  with  Manning's  college  of 
St,  Charles,  and  for  thirteen  years  the  Problem  troubled 

•  Memoraiidum  written  in  1887,  in  Furcell  II,  503. 
t  Ward,  The  Wilfrid  Wards  and  the  Transilion,  47. 
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the  public  no  more.  But,  within  the  arcana  it  did  not 
cease  to  be  active,  and  the  most  beneficent  part  of  the 
activity  was  due  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  personality, 
the  Benedictine  John  Cuthbert  Hed]ey»  a  disciple  of 
Newman  and  of  that  Benedictine  Bishop  of  Newport, 
Thomas  Brown,  who  had  been  a  consistent  advocate  of 
the  schemes  for  solving  the  Problem  through  the  English 
Universities.  Hedley  had  been  Brown's  auxiliary  bishop 
and  had  succeeded  him  as  ordinary  in  1880.  He  it 
was  whose  influence  was  to  prove  decisive  in  the  neit 
thirty  years.  This  new  influence  had  its  first  opportunity 
in  the  sober,  reasoned  paper,  sent  in  to  Propaganda  in 
1883  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  authorities,  in  which* 
he  argTied  for  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  for  the  provision  of  the  requisite  safe- 
guards. But  it  was  Manning's  opinion  that  still  had 
greatest  weight,  even  though  Newman,  now  a  cardinal, 
was  eidisted  with  Hedlcy,  and  though  UUathorne  too  was 
active  in  his  support. 

Manning  died  in  January  1892,  with  the  situation 
unchanged.  But  only  a  year  or  so  before  he  died  there 
had  been  yet  another  move,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  to  get 
something  done.  "I  find  from  Cardinal  Simconi," 
Herbert  Vaughant  wrote  to  Manning,!  "that  the  Univer- 
sity Question  was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  discussion. 
Your  old  letters  had  been  brought  out,  and  everything 
looked  favourable  for  a  solution,  when  the  Pope  ordered 
the  subject  to  be  laid  aside.  The  Duke,§  the  Bishop  of 
Southwarkll  and  I  believe  of  Chfton,f[  had  intervened". 
This  is  somewhat  mysterious.  The  three  personages 
named  were  scarcely  likely  to  intervene  except  to  block 
further  encouragement  of  Manning's  "intransigeance". 
The  Duke  and  Dr.  Butt  had,  indeed,  recently  incurred 
the  Cardinal's  frowns,  the  first  for  asking  and  the  second 
for  granting  a  permission  to  go  to  Oxford  for  the  dole's 
ward  Mr.  James  Hope.     And  the  Bishop  of  Clifton  had 


*  It  is  printed  in  Wilson.  Life  of  Bishop  Hedky,  131-135. 
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been  a  rdactant  and  unconvinced  executant  of  Manning's 
policy  for  thirty  years.  Was  Propaganda  meditating  a 
renewal  of  the  old  prohibitions  ?  Or  yet  another 
scheme  for  a  Catholic  University  ?  A  month  later  the 
Bishop  of  Salford  wrote  again  to  Manning,  "I  tried  the 
Pope  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  he  would  not. 
His  policy  is  to  do  nothing  that  might  displease  the 
Powers,  and  he  thinks  a  decision  against  the  Protestant 
Universities  might,  especially  as  we  have  no  Catholic 
University  and  he  lets  Catholics  frequent  the  Italian 
University  in  Rome."* 

Eighteen  months  later  Vaughan  had  succeeded  to 
Manning,  and  in  that  immense  burst  of  creative  activity 
that  marked  his  whole  episcopate  at  Westminster,  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  turn  to  the  problem  of  the 
university.  His  first  move  was  to  suggest  to  the  leading 
Catholics  another  attempt  to  form  a  Catholic  University : 
"They  all  said  quite  firmly  that  never  again  would 
they  contribute  towards  any  such  scheme  as  the  Ken- 
sington experiment.^'t 

Once  more  there  were  consultations  and  discussions, 
and  then,  in  April  1895,  the  Holy  See  assenting  to  the  now 
very  different  petition  of  the  Hierarchy,  the  present 
discipline  came  into  being.  Catholics  are  allowed  to 
reside  at  the  Protestant  Universities,  with  the  safeguard 
of  the  appointment  of  special  chaplains  to  supply  their 
spiritual  needs  and  of  special  lectures  on  religious  subjects, 
these  last  generally  taking  the  form  of  sermons  delivered 
by  preachers  of  repute. 

If  we  come  to  the  question  why,  for  so  very  long, 
there  had  been  such  strenuous  opposition  to  Catholics 
going  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  are  met,  first,  by  the 
interesting  fact  that  there  was  practical  agreement,  on 
all  sides,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  danger  in  which  such 
residence  would  place  a  young  man's  faith.  "I  consider 
there  is  considerable  danger  to  the  souls  of  Catholic 
youth  who  go  to  Protestant  Colleges  in  Oxford,"  said 
Newman  in  1864,!  and  he  also  wrote§  of  "the  scepticism 

♦  Ibid,  t  Butler.  Ullaihome,  II,  37. 
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and  infidelity  which  too  notoriously  prevail  there  just 
now".  "The  genius  loci  is  so  potent, '  Mgr.  Pattereon 
wrote  in  1867,  "thai  I  seriously  believe  there  is  danger  to 
the  faith",*  "That  such  institutions  are  dangerous  to 
Cathohc  faith  or  morals  cannot  be  denied,"  Hedlcy 
confessed  in  his  reply  to  Propaganda  in  1883.+  And 
these  were  men  favourable  to  the  inauguration  of  some 
such  scheme  as  that  we  now  see  sanctioned  and  at  work. 
The  anti-Oxford  party,  if  one  may  so  style  them,  were 
stronger  still,  and  more  detailed  in  their  description  of  the 
dangers  the  Protestant  university  presented,  "There  b 
abundant  miscliief  short  of  losing  the  faith,"  said  Man- 
ning, "such  as  losing  humility,  modesty,  respect  for 
authority,  and,  in  a  word,  the  sentire  cum  eccUna"X 
From  Ushaw  came  "the  conviction  that  the  general 
result,  even  of  a  Catholic  college  there,  would  be  a 
coldness  and  indifference  to  the  faith,  a  critical  and  even 
contemptuous  tone  of  mind  in  relation  to  things  Catholic 
and  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  plenty  of  that  sporioai 
liberahsm  which  stands  aloof  from  every  object  with  which 
Catholics  naturally  sympathize,  and  shows  an  interest  in 
nothing  but  what  Protestant  respectabihty  would  approve" .§ 
Bishop  Hedley  makes  an  approach  to  more  constructive 
criticism  when  he  quotes,  "The  Headmaster  of  a  school 
from  which  several  boys  have  passed  to  Oxford,''  as  saying 
that,  "one  and  all  of  them  suffered  from  the  defideot 

5 revision  for  carrying  on  their  reli^ous  iiistmctioa."| 
Tewman  too  had  been  constructive,  admitting  the 
danger  with  the  proviso  "unless  the  inexperience  of 
their  age  and  the  tendencies  of  the  place  are  met  by  some 
corresponding  safeguard  of  special  reli^ous  aid  and 
superintendence". IT  It  was  in  this  constructive  approach 
that  the  so-called  "liberals"  differed  from  what  we  may 
call  the  "intransigeants"  in  their  attitude  to  the  freqaenta- 
tion  of  the  non-Catholic  university.  And  they  diflfered 
also  in  their  view,  expressed  with  real  bluntness,  that  if 
these  dangers  existed  at  Oxford  they  existed  elsewhere  too, 

•  To  Newman,  ag  Jannary,  1867,  ibid.  334. 
t  Wilaon  HedUy,  234.  I  Ledle  Mamning,  186. 
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"Oxford  is  a  very  dangerous  place  to  faith  and  morals," 
Newman  explained  to  Sir  Justin  Shiel.  "This  I  grant, 
but  then  I  say  that  all  places  are  dangerous — the  world 
is  dangerous.  I  don't  believe  that  Oxford  is  more 
dangerous  than  Woolwich,  than  the  army,  than  London — ■ 
and  I  think  you  cannot  keep  young  men  under  glass 
cases.""  UUathorne  sixteen  years  later  advised  Propa- 
ganda to  the  same  effect,  that  to  go  to  the  Universities 
or  into  the  world  direct  from  school  was  merely  a  choice 
between  dangers  equally  formidable.t 

The  general  problem  of  university  education  has 
changed  very  greatly  since  the  far-off  days  of  seventy-five 
years  ago,  the  England  to  which  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
perpetual  Prime  Minister,  was  an  oracle.  The  hold  of  a 
landed  aristocracy  on  the  control  of  public  affairs, 
shaken  somewhat  in  1832,  was  still  secure.  Only  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  the  earlier  act  to  produce  all 
its  nascent  revolutionary  fruit.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  century  that  the  hurricane  of  change 
produces  the  multiplex  institutions  that  break  down 
the  last  old  barriers,  introduce  new  people  into  the  high 
places  of  politics,  learning  and  social  importance,  and 
gradually  give  rise  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.  And 
this  revolution,  like  its  kind  in  all  ages,  stole  over  the 
later  Victorians  scarcely  observed  by  those  it  was  to  affect. 
In  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  the  great  change  comes 
with  the  creation  of  the  modern  non -residential  universities. 

In  1864,  besides  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  were 
only  the  two  new  universities  of  London  {1836)  and 
Durham  (1837).  Inthe  next  thirty  years  university  colleges 
were  founded  at  Manchester,  Aberystwith,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Notting- 
ham, Cardiff,  Bangor,  and  Reading.  Thence  have  come 
the  fuU  fledged  Universities  of  Manchester,  Wales, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  and 
Reading.  For  Catholics,  as  for  the  whole  nation,  the 
appearance  of  these  bodies  has  changed  the  whole 
position.     It   has    increased    the    university   population 
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enormously,  and  it  has  enlarged  the  social  character  of 
that  population.  The  young  people  about  whose 
education  Newman  and  Manning  were  so  concerned 
were  men,  and  they  were  gentlemen,  "sons  of  gentlemen" 
as  the  college  advertisements  used  to  say.  And  they 
were  very  few  in  number.  "You  cannot  have  a  Univer- 
sity till  the  gentlemen  take  it  up,"  Newsman  said  of 
the  Irish  scheme."  Not  wholly  unrelated  to  this  fact 
was  the  scheme's  real  failure  for,  "As  a  practical  project, 
in  the  interests  of  education,  hardly  anyone  took  it 
seriously" ,t  even  the  bishops  who  had  called  it  into 
being  "regarding  any  intellectual  man  as  being  on  the 
road  to  perdition".!  Studies,  said  Ullathorne,  in  1884, 
speaking  of  the  problem  in  England,  were  not  the  first 
thing  the  laity  required  from  a  University,  "but  social 
manners,  and  polish  and  status  and  pohtical  influence, 
which  can  be  provided  nowhere  but  in  the  Universities 
.  .  .  hence  I  always  knew  and  predicted  that  the  Ken- 
sington scheme  would  be  a  failure". §  Manning  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion,  but  more  impatiently,|j  "In 
truth  nobody  cared  for  Higher  Studies.  C«tain 
Cathohc  parents  wished  to  get  their  sons  into  English 
society,  and  to  have  latch-keys  to  Grosvenor  Sqiure." 

Hedley  is  more  measured  and,  as  always,  gives  a 
reasoned  analysis.  His  words,  better  than  anything  else, 
mark  the  gulf  that  lies  between  that  age  and  onr  own. 
Advising  Propaganda^  in  1883,  he  says  the  prodoct  of 
the  Cathohc  schook  consists  of  three  classes,  those 
who  are  intended  for  the  Church,  those  who  aim  at  a 
career  in  commerce  or  the  learned  professions  and 
"those  who  belong  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country,  or  who  are  sufficiently  rich  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  leisure".  "It  is  of  this  last  class 
only,"  he  states,  "that  it  is  here  necessary  to  speak  .  .  . 
The  question  regards,  almost  exclusively,  the  rich,  the 
noble,  and  the  leisured  class."  It  was  also  a  very  small 
class  for  "The  number  of  such  Catholic  young  men 
between  1 8  and  26  .  .  .  200,  if  not  more". 

•  To  Capes  i  Febrnary,  1857,  in  Ward.  I.  373.     f  Ward,  I.  336, 
t  Newman  in  Ward,  I,  355.  §  Bntln.  II,  36, 

II  Memorandam  of  18S8.  in  Purcdl,  II,  303.  f  Wilaon,  33a. 
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Lfet  it  be  noted  that  the  bishop  is  describing  things 
as  he  sees  them,  not  things  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be, 
for  if  his  real  wish  is  a  Catholic  University  in  England,  it  is 
a  Catholic  University  "in  which  not  oidy  this  particular 
class  but  others  of  our  Catholic  youth  should  meet 
together  and  learn  without  danger'*. 

It  is  interesting  to  set  by  the  side  of  these  Catholic  views 
as  to  the  class  for  whom  tne  university  then  existed.  Free- 
man's statement  in  1854,  ^^^de  with  reference  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  that  the  great  question  is  "ShaU  the 
University  endeavour  to  influence  the  great  middle-class 
of  England  ?"•  And  it  is  just  midway  between  the 
abortive  Oxford  scheme  of  1 864  and  the  Kensington  experi- 
ment of  1 874!  that  Professor  AdamsonJ  sees  the  first  signs 
of  that  middle  class  invading  the  two  ancient  universities. 

So  all  the  fuss  seventy  years  ago  was  about  the  educadon 
of  perhaps  sixty  to  a  hundred  young  men  of  the  Catholic 
gentry — ^not  so  small  a  subject  for  fuss,  however,  if  it.  be 
agreed  that,  given  the  mid- Victorian  world  they  were  the 
natural  (and  the  sole)  leaders  of  their  co-religionists  in 
national  afiFairs.  How  disastrously  the  failure  to  complete 
their  education  a£Fected  them,  the  system  by  which 
men  were  set  with  no  more  than  the  education  of  boys  to 
meet  their  fellows  who  had  received  the  education  of  men. 
Bishop  Hedley§  described  for  Rome  in  language  that  is 
plain  enough :  "It  is  notorious  that  at  this  moment 
(1883)  young  English  Catholics  of  the  higher  classes  are 
the  most  ignorant,  the  most  frivolous,  and  the  least 
serious  of  their  class."|| 

*  Of.  also  Freeman,  as  summarised  by  G.  M.  Young  in  Victorian  England 
(p.  494).  "In  fact  .  .  .  prospective  parsons  and  prospective  lawyers,  young 
men  of  rank  and  fortune,  were  provided  for ;  if  they  had  any  intelliectusu 
ambitions,  they  were  admirably  provided  for ;  if  they  had  not,  the  Uni- 
versities had  little  to  give  them,  and  outside  the  circle  of  the  Church,  the 
Bar,  and  the  landed  gentry,  they  had  nothing  to  give  at  all" ;  also  (ibid  495) 
"...  dissenters  were  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  class  whom  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  served.  .  .  .  that  the  northern  colleges  emerged  late  and 
slowly  from  their  original  obscurity,  shows  how  alien  to  the  middle  classes 
was  the  idea  at  higher  education  not  connected  with  practical  ability  or 
social  distinction.  .  .  ." 

t  And  ten  years  or  so  before  Bishop  Hedley  wrote  the  opinion  just  quoted. 

I  English  Education  (1930),  p.  416.  §  Wilson,  234. 

II  This  seems  the  place  to  note  how  loyally  the  prohibitions  of  the  Hier- 
archy were  observed.  There  were  only  8  Catholics  at  Oxford  in  1 872,  and  ten 
years  later,  of  the  10  Catholics  resident,  4  only  were  English.  Of.  Leslie 
Manning,  186,  and  Wilson  Hedley,  236. 
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Whatever  the  form  in  which  today  the  problem  of  the 
religious  educatioo  of  Catholics  in  English  Universitia 
meets  us,  the  problem  does  not  any  longer  concern  i 
mere  handful  of  Catholic  gentlemen's  sons.  There  ii 
question  now  of  the  religious  education  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Catholics  of  every  social  rank,  the  futun 
Catholic  physicians  and  surgeons,  lawyers,  civil  servants, 
engineers,  scientific  technicians  of  various  sorts,  our  future 
schoolmasters,  and  schoolmistresses,  and,  among  thoe 
last,  those  nuns  to  whom  the  Church  must  chiefly  \oA 
for  the  Catholic  formation  of  the  armies  of  girls  enrolled 
in  the  400  convent  schools  of  this  country.  And  the 
problem  of  the  religious  education  of  Catholics  in  the 
English  Universities  today,  what  form  does  it  take  i 
A  double  form  it  seems.  There  is  first,  the  inevitable 
problem  of  the  effect  on  the  mind  and  character  of  an 
educational  system  which,  far  from  being  built  around 
the  knowledge  of  truths  divinely  revealed,  is  conducted 
as  though  those  truths  had  no  existence.  And,  secondly. 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  effect  on  the  mind  and  ch^ 
acter  of  a  system  which,  while  it  offers  to  a  youi^  man 
knowledge  in  secular  matters  commensurate  with  his 
maturity,  leaves  him,  in  matters  of  revealed  truth,  witE 
the  intellectual  formation  of  a  boy. 

Both  of  these  problems  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  greatest  of  all  our  educationists,  John  Heniy 
Newman,  and  to  them,  as  everyone  knows,  he  devoted  one 
of  the  greatest  of  his  books,  The  Idea  of  a  University. 
For  Manning,  and  those  who  shared  bis  opinion,  the 
danger  presented  to  Catholics  by  the  non-Cadlolic 
university  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  likelihood  of  the 
Protestants  or  Rationalists  proving  too  much  for  the 
young  student's  Faith,  as  though  this  would  go  down 
before  some  steady  assault  of  heresy  or  irrelinon.  But 
Newman's  eyes  saw  more  deeply.  Long  before  ia 
birth  he  condemned  the  university  system  we  now  must 
endure,  and  he  did  so  because  he  detected  in  it  a  mischief 
more  effective  than  any  anti-religious  aggression  of 
fashionable  individual  teachers ;  he  condemned  it  for  a 
mischief  that  is  indeed  inherent  to  the  system,  that  is 
a  consequence  of  the  system's  very  nature. 
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This  system  had  for  its  patriarch — ^Newman's  own 
lescription — ^Hemy  Brougham.  Its  concrete  manifesta- 
aon,  eighty  years  ago,  was  London  University.  It  was 
n  The  Tamtaarth  Reading  Room^  in  1841  that  Newman 
nade  his  first  real  attack  on  it,  and  fourteen  years  later 
n  an  amusing  paper  in  the  Catholic  University  Gazette^'^ 
le  describes  the  progress  the  secular  idea  is  making  at 
London,  and  from  this  forecasts  the  coming  triumph  of 
Liberalism  over  its  only  rival  in  the  English  University 
¥orld,  Anglicanism.  In  the  Dublin  lectures  of  1852, 
extolling  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  that  sought  to 
;>rovide  for  the  higher  education  of  Christians  a  Christian 
ystem  and  centre,  Newman  lamented  the  fate  of  the 
roung  AngUcan  in  that  evolution  of  the  EngUsh  univer- 
ities  which  he  foresaw.  That  evolution  is  today  per- 
ected  and  where  Newman  was  anxious  about  Anglicans 
>ur  concern  is  with  CathoUcs,  for  the  system  cannot  but 
effect  them  too — ^if  the  analysis  of  the  system  made  by 
"Newman  be  a  true  analysis.  With  some  quotations 
vhich  will  recall  the  main  lines  of  Newman's  thought  I 
>ring  this  lengthy  paper  to  an  end. 

Newman's  ideal  is,  briefly,  "a  union  of  dogmatic 
:eaching  and  liberal  education".!  "I  wish  the  intellect 
:o  range  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  religion  to  enjoy 
in  equal  freedom,  but  what  I  am  stipulating  for  is  that 
hey  should  be  found  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
exemplified  in  the  same  persons.  I  want  to  destroy 
iiat  diversity  of  centres  which  puts  everything  into 
ronfusion  by  creating  a  contrariety  of  influences.  I  wish 
;he  same  spots  and  the  same  individuals  to  be  at  once 
)racles  and  shrines.  ...  I  want  the  intellectual  layman 
:o  be  religious,  and  the  devout  ecclesiastic  to  be  in- 
:ellectual."§  Now  "A  University  should  teach  universal 
mowledge  .  .  .  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  this  universal 
:eaching  in  the  highest  schools  of  the  intellect.  .  .  ."|| 
jlence  the  project  of  the  Catholic  University.     "Is  it 

*  Articles  written  for  The  Times  and  then  reprinted  under  this  title  in  the 
volume  Discussions  and  Arguments. 

t  University  and  King's  Colleges  in  London,  issue  of  3  May,  1855,  re- 
printed in  My  Campaign  in  Ireland,  325-334. 

J  Letter  to  Canon  Estcourt,  2  June,  i860,  in  Ward,  II,  57. 

§  Irish  University  Sermon,  1856,  in  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions,  p.  13. 

II  Idsa  of  a  University,  20. 
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wonderful  that  Catholics,  even  in  the  view  of  reason, 
putting  aside  faith  or  religious  duty,  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  existing  institutions,  which  profess  to  be  Univer- 
sities, and  refuse  to  teach  Theology  .  .  .  that  they  should 
in  consequence  desire  to  possess  seats  of  learning  which 
are  not  only  more  Christian,  but  more  philosophical  in 
their  construction,  and  larger  and  deeper  in  their  pro- 
visions ?"•  "How  can  any  Cathohc  inugine  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  cultivate  Philosophy  and  Science  wilt 
due  attention  to  their  ultimate  end  which  is  Truth, 
supposing  that  system  of  revealed  facts  and  principles 
which  constitutes  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  goes  so  far 
beyond  nature,  which  he  knows  to  be  most  true,  be 
omitted  from  among  the  subjects  of  his  teaching  ?"t 

In  a  briUiant  passage,  in  the  very  first  of  these  lectures, 
Theology  a  Branch  of  Knowledge,  Newman  gives  a  particular 
instance  to  show  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  ignore  reli^ous 
knowledge,  to  construct  a  system  of  higher  education  in 
which  this  has  not  its  due  place. 


I  cannot  io  coiijcruci  my  definition  of  the  subject-matter  oi 
University  knowledge,  and  so  draw  my  boundary  lines  around 
it,  as  to  include  therein  the  other  sciences  commonly  studied  it 
Universities,  and  to  exclude  the  science  of  ReUgion.  For 
instance,  are  we  to  limit  our  idea  of  University  Knowledge  by 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  f  then  we  eiclude  ethics ;  by  intuition  ? 
we  exclude  history  ;  by  testimony  ?  we  exclude  metaphyncs ;  bj 
abstract  reasoning  f  we  exclude  physics.  Is  not  the  bung  of 
a  God  reported  to  us  by  testimony,  handed  down  by  history, 
inferred  by  an  inductive  process,  brought  home  to  ns  by 
metaphysical  necessity,  urged  on  us  by  the  suggestions  of  out 
conscience  i  It  is  a  truth  in  the  natural  order,  as  well  as  in  the 
supernatural.  So  much  for  its  origin ;  and,  when  obtained, 
what  is  it  worth  ?  Is  it  a  great  truth  or  a  small  one  i  Is  it  i 
comprehensive  truth  f  Say  that  no  religious  idea  whatever 
were  given  but  it,  and  you  have  enough  to  fill  the  mind;  you  have 
at  once  a  whole  dogmatic  system.  The  word  "God"  is  a  Theology 
in  itself,  indivisibly  one,  inexhaustibly  various,  from  the  vastnesi 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  meaning.  Admit  a  God,  and  yon 
introduce  among  the  subjects  of  your  knowledge,  a  fact  encom- 
passing, closing  in  upon,  absorbing,  every  other  fact  conceivable. 
How  can  we  investigate  any  part  of  any  order  of  Knowledge, 
•Ibid.  p.  31.  tndd.p.69. 
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and  stop  short  of  that  which  enters  into  every  order  f  All  true 
principles  run  over  with  it,  all  phenomena  converge  to  it ;  it  is 
truly  the  First  and  the  Last. . .  . 

I  have  been  speaking  simply  of  Natural  Theology ;  my 
argument  of  course  is  stronger,  when  I  go  on  to  Revelation. 
Let  tlie  dfictrine  of  the  Incarnation  be  true :  is  it  not  at  once 
of  the  nature  of  an  historical  fact  i  and  of  a  metaphysical  ?  Let 
it  be  true  there  are  Angels  :  how  is  not  this  a  point  of  knowledge 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  naturalist's  asseveration,  that  myriads  of 
living  things  might  co-cxisi  on  the  point  of  a  needle  i  That  the 
Earth  is  to  be  burned  fay  fire,  is,  if  it  is  true,  as  large  a  fact  as 
that  huge  monsters  once  played  amid  its  depths ;  that  Anti- 
christ is  to  come,  is  as  categorical  a  heading  to  a  chapter  of 
history,  as  that  Nero  or  Julian  was  Emperor  of  Rome ;  that  a 
divine  influence  moves  the  will,  is  a  subject  of  thought  not  more 
mysterious  than  the  result  of  volition  on  our  muscles,  which 
we  admit  as  a  fact  in  metaphysics,"" 

Therefore  "To  withdraw  Theology  from  the  public 
schools  is  to  impair  the  completeness  and  to  invalidate  the 
trustfulness  of  all  that  is  actually  taught  in  them."t 
"Religious  Truth  is  not  only  a  portion  but  a  condition 
of  general  knowledge.  To  blot  it  out  is  nothing  short,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  of  unravelling  the  web  of  University 
Teaching,  It  is,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  to  take 
the  Spring  from  out  of  the  year."I  Ana  supposing  that 
Theology  is  thus  blotted  out,  what  then  ?  "If  you  drop 
any  science  out  of  the  circle  of  knowledge  you  cannot 
keep  its  place  vacant  for  it ;  that  science  is  forgotten  ; 
the  other  sciences  close  up.  or,  in  other  words,  they 
exceed  their  proper  bounds,  and  intrude  where  they  have 
no  right."§  "[Such]  sciences  would  be  plainly  exceeding 
their  rights  and  their  capacities  in  seizing  upon  [that 
vacant  place].  They  would  be  sure  to  teach  wrongly 
where  they  had  no  mission  to  teach  at  all,"|| 

It  is  partly  in  this  last  matter  that,  I  suggest,  one  of 
our  principal  difficulties  hes.  If  in  the  programme  of  a 
Catholic's  university  studies  CathoUc  Doctrine  finds  no 
place,  some  other  doctrine,  political,  social,  psychological, 
will  tend  to  usurp  its  role.    While  the  man  still  retains  the 

•  Ibid.  p.  25-26,  26-27.  t  Ibid.  p.  69. 

I  Ibid.  p.  70  §  Ibid,  p.  73. 

II  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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boy's  knowledge  of  his  religion  and  the  boy's  oK^iibik 
there  is  the  danger  that  the  real  directive  of  ha  nui^HKie 
will  be  something  extra- religious.  For  if  there  it  MJ^Bi^ 
for  reli^ous  teaching  in  the  years  of  anivemt/  stoifi^^BTid 
Catholic's  Catholic  mind  is  never  developed  befOOlj^kci 
mind  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  so.  In  aD  manos  he  Mb  n 
man,  and  for  every  phase  of  his  intellectual  lonoi^rjr 
provision  is  made  that  meets  the  maturity  of  hitBuBce 
save  in  this,  the  greatest  need  of  all.  Is  it  not  ibe^Bnl^ 
that  the  highest  education  open  to  a  Catholic  iB^pHi 
country  is  precisely  that  system  which  is  the  objOlSiiL 
Newman's  ruthless  analysis,  the  system  he  siunsap>Bici 
single  phrase  as  "The  project  of  teaching  secular  b^pie 
ledge  in  the  University  Lecture  Room,  and  rcmi]HiO;l)n 
religious  knowledge  to  the  parish  priest,  the  catechiai^liiBT^ 
the  parlour,"  ?"  blisi 

And  apart  from  the  effects  of  any  mere  lack  of  kno^lhiei 
where  there  should  be  knowledge,  who  is  to  estimateuwti 
more  subtle  matter,  the  loss  to  the  CathoUc  when  religt*p» 
knowledge  is  thus  deprived  of  the  primacy  of  praDf|»nc 
which  it  should  enjoy  in  the  Catholic  mind,  prestige, d*l(Kp< 
is  to  say,  as  knowledge,  as  the  highest  of  aU  intellect»lii>3 
disciplines  ?  The  young  man  is  no  longer  taught  relipi*»a( 
truths  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  that  in  wWp' 
secular  knowledge  is  imparted.  But  his  mind  has  aniwlfc 
at  that  stage  of  development  where  nothing  else  will  aet«  w 
in  the  matter  of  religious  truth  but  what  the  mind  reco*  w 
in  regard  to  all  other  truth.  It  needs  now  a  iiiu't|^ 
knowledge  of  religion  as  of  all  else,  something  ordettiu 
scientific,  related  to  principle,  to  philosophy  then  andluU 
sound  metaphysics,  religious  knowledge  comprehended  in  1 1 
its  relation  to  the  whole  field  of  human  needs  and  hamu  I ; 
experience,  I 

And  so  it  is  that  Newman  can  speak  of  the  effect  of  liw  I 
exclusion  of  Religious  Knowledge  from  University  Edua-  1 
tion  as  tempting  a  young  man  to  think  in  his  heart  that  the  I 
facts  of  rehgion  cannot  be  true  in  the  sense  that  the  facts  1 
known  by  the  physical  sciences  are  true,  "He  does  not  I 
think  that  anything  is  known,  or  can  be  known  for  certain,  | 
about  the  origin  of  the  world  or  the  end  of  man."    A 

•  Ibid.  44.  I 
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iholic.  is,  perhaps,  not  in  the  parlous  state  of  the 
Btestant  whom  the  Cardinal  has  in  mind,  but  I  do  not 
Ilk  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  practical  importance 
TeUgious  truth,  the  claims  it  has  to  a  priority  in  the 
ection  of  a  Catholic's  public  life,  and  the  great  fact  that 
t  mission  of  Catholicism  is  to  spiritualize  the  life  of 
lay  day  and  thereby  make  it  more  Uveable  and  truly 
Kefut,  though  never  in  after  life  denied  are  often 
Stly  ignored — ^and  this  from  a  Itind  of  unawareness  of 
an,  since  they  have  never  been  so  much  as  proposed  to 

mature  intelligence,  and  also  from  the  actual  way  in 
ich  his  other  occupations  of  an  intellectual  order 
^e  been  allowed  to  crowd  them  out. 
Dnce  it  was  evident  that  the  time  for  the  Catholic 
iversity  had  not  yet  arrived  and  Newman,  in  his  own 
listic  way,  turned  to  make  the  best  of  the  non-Catholic 
tem,  he  proposed  to  make  of  the  Oxford  Oratory  a  hall 

the  handful  of  Cathohc  undergraduates.    He  pleaded 

a  strong  body  of  well-trained  clergy  in  the  university 
TOS,*  and  Hedley,  a  generation  later,  writing  to 
opaganda,  stressed  this  same  point.  We  today  can  see — 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  all  events — the  fruits  of  their 
xious  exhortation.  There  are  resident  chaplains,  there 
:  the  several  houses  of  study  of  the  secular  clergy  and 
;  religious  orders.  But  even  in  these  two,  best  situated 
iversities,  can  it  be  said  we  have  yet  begun  to  provide 
It  systematic  education  of  the  mind  in  religious  know- 
ge  commensurate  in  kind  with  the  secular  instruction 
en  in  these  places  ?  And  what  about  the  indefinitely 
ire  difficult  problem  of  the  other  non-resident  univer- 
es  where  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Catholic  undergraduates 

trained  ?  The  problem  that  vexed  the  great  leaders 
mid-Victorian  Catholicism,  does  it  not,  still,  call  for 
ation  ? 

Philip  Hughes. 

Letter  to  Gaiaford,  30  November,  1S64,  in  Ward,  II,  54. 
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A  "Dublin"  Centenary 

CENTENARIES  are  somewhat  overdone  these 
days.  But  there  is  one  centenary  which  it  would 
he  a  pity  to  overlook,  and  which  may  fittingly  he  recalled 
in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Review,  for  one  hundred 
years  ago  there  appeared  in  these  pages  an  article  b^ 
Cardinal  Wiseman  which  was  fraught  with  great  conse- 
quences for  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  It  was  the 
last  of  three  articles  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Oxford  tracts  for  the  Times,  from  a  Catholic  point  oi 
view.  As  readers  of  Wilfrid  Ward's  biography  are  aware, 
the  Cardinal  had  from  the  first  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  Oxford  Movement  and  its  literary  productions — an 
interest  which  was  thoroughly  sympathetic,  thongh  of 
necessity  controversial.  He  manifested  this  interest 
especially  in  articles  published  at  the  time  in  this  Review. 
As  early  as  May  1836  he  wrote  one  on  the  Hampdm 
Controversy,  in  which  he  reminded  the  Oxford  writers 
that  the  High  Church  school,  whose  opinions  had  tended 
to  approximate  to  Cathohc  views,  had  never  been  more 
than  a  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  ;  that  the  majority 
of  Anglicans  had  always  considered  themselves  free  to 
differ  from  them  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgement ;  and  that  it  was  illogical  to  claim  a  dogmatic 
authority  for  the  Anglican  Church  as  such,  if  no  clear 
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the  Reformers.  The  Cardinal  had  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  remedy  proposed  was  quite  inadequate, 
and  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  "If  a  surgeon  in 
cutting  away  a  gangrene,  cut  off  a  sound  limb,  he  would 
be  said  rather  to  destroy  than  to  heal."  And  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the 
Anglican  Reformers  to  whom  the  Oxford  men  appeal, 
that  "the  great  safeguards  of  revealed  truth"  were  pidled 
down,  the  "stable  foundation  of  divinely  appointed 
government  in  the  Church"  plucked  up ;  "rites  and 
ceremonies  coeval  with  Christianity  abolished  ;  practices 
which  have  come  down  from  the  first  ages  discontinued 
and  discountenanced ;  and  ordinances,  believed  to  be 
apostolical,  abrogated  and  condemned".  Thus,  episcopal 
authority  had  been  greatly  weakened,  the  liturgical  offices 
of  the  Church  mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition,  daily 
services  discontinued,  and  in  particular,  the  daily  Mass 
abolished,  prayers  for  the  dead  abandoned,  works  of 
mortification  discountenanced,  and  so  on.  "Enough  has 
been  said  to  abate  the  pretended  claims  of  the  Reformation 
to  our  esteem  or  admiration  as  a  repristination  of  pure 
Christianity,  a  return  to  the  practices  and  doctrines  of 
antiquity."  That  is  as  far  as  the  Cardinal  went  in  his  first 
article.  He  was  obviously  urging  the  Oxford  Anglicans 
to  realize  that  they  could  not,  in  fact,  be  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  and  at  the  same 
time  advocate  a  return  to  Christian  Antiquity.  If  the 
Reformers  had  aimed  at  such  a  return,  one  can  only  say 
that  they  signally  failed  in  their  purpose. 

In  October  1838  the  Cardinal  returned  to  the  Tracts^ 
and  this  time  devoted  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Anglican  claim  of  Apostolical  Succession  for  the  Church  of 
England — a  claim  which,  of  course,  is  fundamental  to  any 
theory  of  Anglican  Church  authority.  At  the  outset  the 
Cardinal  decided  to  waive  the  question  of  the  vaUdity  of 
Anglican  Orders.  He  did  so  because  he  wanted  to  bring 
home  to  Anglicans  the  important  truth  which  they  have 
always  tended  to  overlook,  both  then  and  since,  i.e.  that 
the  possession  of  valid  orders  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  "apostolical  succession".  Order  is  one  thing, 
jurisdiction  another.     And  he  rightly  urged  that  the 
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Oxford  divines,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  primiti¥e 
Church,  could  hardly  be  unaware  that  this  distinction 
between  orders  and  jurisdiction  was  clearly  expressed  in 
ancient  ecclesiastical  regulations.  Further,  an  examinatioc 
of  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  primitive  Church  reveab 
the  fact  that  "any  appointment  to  a  bishopric,  even  bf 
valid  consecration,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  cancHH 
actually  in  force  in  the  Church,  is  unlawful,  and  leaves  the 
bishop  so  appointed  void  of  all  jurisdiction  and  power,  so 
that  he  is  a  usurper  if  he  take  possession  of  a  see".  And 
in  particular,  patriarchal  rights  were  regarded  as  so 
important  that  any  infringement  of  them  involved  the 
forfeiting  of  any  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  persons 
concerned. 

The  Cardinal  then  proceeded  to  point  the  moral  in  the 
case  of  the  English  and  Irish  Protestant  hierarchy.  For 
this  purpose  he  considered  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops  to  be  merely  those  of  a 
patriarch,  and  moreover,  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
hypothesis  that  the  rights  of  Rome  were  originally  a 
usurpation,  hke  those  of  Constantinople.  Even  so, 
according  to  the  principles  and  legislation  of  the  PrimiUTe 
Church,  rights  so  estabhshed  and  subsequently  recognized 
in  practice  had  to  be  respected. 

The  nomination  of  bishops  without  the  sanction  of  thai 
respective  patriarchs  were  null  as  to  jurisdiction.  Now,  it  is 
undisputed  that  the  English  Church  was  a  Papal  foundation,  ind 
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£  Reformers.  The  Cardinal  had  little  difficulty  in 
owing  that  the  remedy  proposed  was  quite  inadequate^ 
.d  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  ^'If  a  surgeon  in 
.tting  away  a  gangrene,  cut  off  a  sound  limb,  he  would 
:  said  rather  to  destroy  than  to  heal.*'  And  in  point  of 
ct,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the 
ogUcan  Reformers  to  whom  the  Oxford  men  appeal, 
at  "the  great  safeguards  of  revealed  truth"  were  pulled 
iwn,  the  "stable  foundation  of  divinely  appointed 
ivemment  in  the  Church"  plucked  up ;  "rites  and 
remonies  coeval  with  Christianity  abolished  ;  practices 
liich  have  come  down  from  the  first  ages  discontinued 
id  discoantenanced ;  and  ordinances,  believed  to  be 
tostolical,  abrogated  and  condemned".  Thus,  episcopal 
:thority  had  been  greatly  weakened,  the  liturgicu  offices 
the  Qiurch  mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition,  daily 
rvices  discontinued,  and  in  particular,  the  daily  Mass 
olished,  prayers  for  the  dead  abandoned,  works  of 
ortification  discountenanced,  and  so  on.  "Enough  has 
:en  said  to  abate  the  pretended  claims  of  the  Reformation 

our  esteem  or  admiration  as  a  repristination  of  pure 
iristianity,  a  return  to  the  practices  and  doctrines  of 
tiquity."  That  is  as  far  as  the  Cardinal  went  in  his  first 
tide.     He  was  obviously  urging  the  Oxford  Anglicans 

realize  that  they  could  not,  in  fact,  be  faithful  to  the 
inciples  of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  and  at  the  same 
ne  advocate  a  return  to  Christian  Antiquity.  If  the 
jformers  had  aimed  at  such  a  return,  one  can  only  say 
at  they  signally  failed  in  their  purpose. 
In  October  1838  the  Cardinal  returned  to  the  Tracts, 
.d  this  time  devoted  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the 
nglican  claim  of  Apostohcal  Succession  for  the  Church  of 
igland — a  claim  which,  of  course,  is  fundamental  to  any 
.eory  of  Anglican  Church  authority.  At  the  outset  the 
ordinal  decided  to  waive  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
nglican  Orders.  He  did  so  because  he  wanted  to  bring 
)me  to  Anglicans  the  important  truth  which  they  have 
ways  tended  to  overlook,  both  then  and  since,  i.e.  that 
.e  possession  of  valid  orders  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
institute  an  "apostolical  succession".  Order  is  one  thing, 
risdiction  another.     And  he  rightly  urged  that  the 
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Church,  they  would  require  to  be  (nrmaUy  reinstated  into  their 
seet  or  would  be  removed  to  others,  or  remain  aiupcDdcd. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  Wiseman  was  pre- 
pared to  waive  the  question  of  the  unorthodoxy  of 
Anglican  doctrinal  standards.  And  to  bring  the  point 
home  to  his  readers,  he  proceeded  to  consider  a  case 
which  might  be  regarded  as  "parallel,  even  to  an  eitn- 
ordinary  degree,  with  that  of  the  English  establishment", 
and  to  see  how  the  "fathers  of  the  ancient  Church"  deah 
with  it.  He  had  in  mind  the  famous  Donatist  Schism  in  the 
African  Church.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Donatist  schism  arose  out  of  ambition  and 
covetousness,  especially  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  Lucille 
of  Carthage,  in  whom  Wiseman  saw  a  type  of  Amie 
Boleyn.  Once  begun,  the  schism  assumed  tremendous 
profjortions. 

"The  number  of  bishops  who  maintained  it  was  very 
considerable,  and  spread  over  the  whole  of  Christian 
Africa,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  dioceses  were  entirely 
in  their  hands,  and  the  Cathohcs,  in  some  districts,  were 
exceedingly  few  in  number."  They  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  churches,  and  the  civil  power  had  to  intervene  to 
repress  their  excesses.  Those  who  were  thus  punislied  by 
the  State  were  at  once  acclaimed  as  confessors  and 
martyrs.  The  questions  at  issue  between  the  Catholia 
and  the  Donatists  soon  became  obscured.  Matters  were 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  like  our  High  Church 
friends  of  today,  the  Donatists  claimed  to  be  "Catholics". 
Most  of  them  maintained  that  the  Catholic  Church 
existed  only  amongst  themselves,  thus  resembling  the 
Reformers,  who  maintained  that  only  the  Protestant 
Communions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  True  Church. 
Later  on,  under  the  stress  of  St.  Augustine's  vigorous 
polemics,  some  of  the  Donatists  took  refuge  in  a  "Branch 
Theory"  similar  to  that  of  the  Oxford  divines.  Another 
interesting  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Donatisti 
and  the  Anglicans  is  that  just  as  Anglicans  insist  on  calling 
us  "Romanists"  or  "Papists"  instead  of  "Catholics",  » 
the  Donatists  tried  to  call  the  Cathohcs  "Mensurists"  or 
"Caecilianists". 
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Having  thus  set  out  the  parallel  in  detail,  Wiseman 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  Catholic  Fathers  dealt  with  the 
Donatist  Communion.  In  the  first  place,  they  point  out, 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  was  to  be  dispersed  over  the  entire  world,  and  con- 
sequently no  national  Church  could  claim  to  be  this  only 
true  Church.  In  the  face  of  this,  the  Donatists  were 
forced  to  attempt  to  justify  their  state  of  separation  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  this  they  proceeded  to  do 
by  urging,  as  Protestants  have  done  since  the  Reformation, 
that  the  corruptions  of  the  Universal  Church  rendered 
necessary  the  breaking  off  of  communion.  To  this  the 
Fathers  at  once  replied  by  quoting  the  promises  of 
Scripture,  that  the  universality  of  the  Church  should 
never  fail.  And  they  proceeded  to  put  to  the  Donatists 
the  same  dilemma  as  Catholics  do  to  Protestants  :  ^^Either 
the  Church  was  so  corrupted  before  your  Reformers  came 
that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  God,  or  not.  If  it 
was,  then  had  Christ's  promises  failed  ...  if  not,  whence 
did  those  who  separated  from  it  derive  their  authority  ?" 

Wiseman  remarks  that  it  is  useless  to  urge  that  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  for  the  principle  urged  by  Fathers, 
such  as  St.  Augustine,  is  a  perfectly  general  one.  And  here 
he  quotes  the  now  famous  saying  of  St.  Augustine : 
^^Quapropter  securus  judical  orbis  terrarum^  bonos  non 
esse  qui  se  dividunt  ah  orbe  terrarunij  in  quacumque  parte 
orbis  terrarumy'^  and  comments  :  "Here  is  a  general  rule, 
applicable  not  merely  to  the  Donatist  case,  but  to  all 
future  possible  divisions  in  the  Church."  "Any  one 
church,  in  one  portion  of  the  world,  could  not  possibly 
be  allowed  to  be  right,  while  protesting  against  the  union 
of  other  churches  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  very 
fact  of  its  being  in  such  a  position  at  once  condemns  it, 
and  proves  it  to  be  in  schism."  The  Donatists,  indeed,  tried 
to  urge  that  Catholics  were  the  real  separatists,  and  could 
not  be  the  Catholic  Church,  seeing  that  they  were  only  a 
part.  To  this  St.  Augustine  replied,  "How  can  we  be 
separatists  whose  common  communion  is  diffused  over  the 
entire  world  ?"  He  also  points  out  that  separatist 
churches  are  always  local  ones.  Wiseman  also  quotes 
St.  Jerome  :    "/w  ilia  esse  Ecclesia  permanendumy  quae 
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ab  apostolis  fundata  usque  ad  diem  banc  durat."  Other  ' 
churches  were  instituted  later,  and  therefore  are  not  the 
"Ecclesiam  Christi,  sed  Antichrtsti  synagogam"  The 
Cardinal  comments :  "The  new  Oxford  school  will  not 
easily  persuade  men  that  their  Anglican  Church  forms  no 
part  of  the  great  Protestant  defection," 

The  Donatists  also  urged  that  the  true  Church  is  not, 
in  any  case,  really  "Cathohc"  or  universal,  because  of  the 
existence  of  unconverted  pagans  and  heretics.  To  this 
St.  Augustine  replied  that  pagans  are  always  being  con- 
verted, and  thus  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  increasin^y 
realized.  Heretical  sects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unprolific. 
But  the  Donatists  had  one  more  subterfuge.  They  said 
that  the  parts  of  the  Church  need  not  be  in  active  com- 
munion with  each  other.  ^^Non  communicat  Oriens 
Africae,  nee  Africa  Orienti"  St.  Augustine  replied  that 
"with  the  heretical  chaff  the  East  does  not  communicate, 
but  it  is  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  wheat,"  and  he 
adduces  the  "litterae  jormatae" ,  or  letters  of  communion. 

Wiseman  thus  concludes  this  part  of  his  essay  : 

If  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  Anglicaa  Church  had  to  be  decided 
by  the  principles  and  the  voice  of  antiquity,  we  do  not  see  how  any 
verdict  but  that  of  schism  could  be  pronounced  against  it.  It  is 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  aggregate  of  churches  dispersed 
over  the  world.  It  cannot  make  an  excuse ;  it  cannot  raise  a 
point  eitheC  of  fact  or  of  right,  in  bar  of  judgefficilt,  which  has  nol 
been  already  met  by  the  judicious  sagacity  of  the  great  supponer 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  when  combating  the  cavils  of  the 
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Pope  Siricius  "is  in  fellowship  with  us,  with  whom  the 
entire  world  is  joined,  in  the  society  of  one  communion, 
through  the  intercourse  of  farinatai\ 

But,  as  Wiseman  goes  on  to  point  out,  the  See  of  Rome 
was  the  centre,  not  merely  for  convenience  sake,  but  for 
the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  he  easily  estab- 
Ushes  this  by  appeaUng  to  St.  Optatus,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Fulgentius,  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Formula  of  PopeHormidas. 
And,  as  the  Cardinal  says,  "by  a  formal  act,  the  English 
Church  in  1534  disavowed  all  dependence  upon"  the 
Holy  See,  and  "from  that  moment  ceased  to  communicate 
with  it". 

The  article  contains  some  apposite  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  on  the  sinful  character  and  evil  consequence  of 
schism,  and  in  particular,  on  the  loss  of  the  apostolic 
succession  which  schism  involves.  "The  voice  of  antiquity 
is  clear  and  loud  upon  the  claims  to  apostolical  succession 
of  any  church  involved  in  schism,  that  is,  which  is  not  in 
communion  with  other  churches,  and  especially  with  that 
of  Rome." 

Such  is,  in  brief,  Wiseman's  treatment  of  the  subject. 
He  marshals  his  facts  and  citations  with  great  care  and 
consummate  skill.  Even  Dean  Church  allows  that  the 
Cardinal  is  "able",  but  he  accuses  him  of  being  "not  over 
scrupulous",  though  no  evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of 
this  accusation.  In  any  case,  the  article  had  a  momentous 
result.  Newman's  attention  was  called  to  it.  He  tells  us 
in  the  Apologia  that  he  read  it,  and  did  not  see  much  in  it. 
He  considered  that  the  Donatist  schism  was  not  a  true 
parallel  to  the  Anglican  Church.  The  former  was  a  case 
of  Altar  against  Altar,  of  two  occupants  of  the  same  see,  as 
that  between  the  Non-jurors  in  England  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  not  the  case  of  one  Church  against  another. 
But  a  friend  called  Newman's  attention  to  the  striking 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  '^Securus  judicat  orbis  terraruin^\ 

Newman  tells  us  that  "these  kept  ringing  in  his  ears", 
and  that  "they  gave  a  cogency  to  the  Article  which  had 
escaped  him  at  first.  They  decided  ecclesiastical  questions 
on  a  simpler  rule  than  that  of  Antiquity".  And  thus  "a 
mere  sentence,  the  words  of  St.  Augustine",  struck  him 
with  a  power  which  he  never  had  felt  from  any  words 
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before,  "By  those  great  words  of  the  andent  Father, 
interpreting  and  somming  up  the  long  and  varied  course 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  uieor>'  of  the  Fia  Media  wu 
absolutely  pulverized."  In  a  letter,  Newman  remarked 
that  Wiseman's  essay  was  "a  most  uncomfortable  article", 
"the  first  real  hit  from  Romanism  which  has  happened  to 
me",  and  that  it  gave  him  "a  stomach-ache".  But  as  he 
says  in  the  Apoiogta,  after  a  while  he  got  calm,  and  at 
length  the  vivid  impressioo  upon  his  tmagination  faded 
away.  Even  so,  he  had  seen  the  shadow  of  a  hand  upon 
the  wall  "He  who  has  seen  a  ghost,  cannot  be  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  it.  The  heavens  had  opened  and  closed 
again.  The  thought  for  the  moment  had  been,  'The 
Church  of  Rome  will  be  found  right  after  all'  ;  and  then 
it  had  vanished.  My  old  convictions  remained  as  before." 
Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  Newman  felt  the  need  of  making 
some  kind  of  answer  to  Wiseman's  essay,  and  he  did  so  in 
an  article  in  the  British  Critic  entitled  "The  Catholicity 
of  the  English  Church".'  He  wrote  to  Keble  saying  that 
in  this  essay  he  had  "shot  his  last  arrow  against  Rome", 
and  afterwards  remarked  that  if  the  arguments  he  had 
then  used  did  not  retain  him  in  the  Ang^can  Charch,  he 
did  not  see  what  could  have  kept  him  in  it.  And  yet  how 
weak  those  arguments  are !  Against  the  appeal  to  the 
*'orlns  terrarum"  he  urges  that  the  few  may  be  right,  and 
the  many  wrong.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  is,  of  course, 
the  crux,  but  here  he  thinl^  that  unity  of  descent  may 
suffice.  The  various  bishops  of  the  Church  are  in  com- 
mimion  vnth  one  another  through  Christ,  whom  they  all 
represent.  Schism  is  the  separation  from  the  one  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  not  of  church  from  church.  He  grants 
that  St.  Augustine  evidently  did  not  hold  this  theory  of 
Church  unity.  But  St.  Augustine  "could  not  foresee  or 
enter  into  the  miserable  condition  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves". Again,  intercommunion  was  at  that  time  a  mark 
of  the  true  Church,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  a  mark 
now.  The  Fathers  "treated  what  was  mainly  an  ante- 
cedent probability  as  a  principle,  and  because  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  the  Church  would 
always  be  in  the  right,  they  laid  it  down  as  a  general  truth 
*  Rdpriated  in  Euayi,  Critical  and  HUlorical,  as  Esaa;  X. 


that  it  would  and  mnst  always  be  so."  But  sarely  this 
is  an  evasion  of  the  whole  appeal  to  Antiquity  which 
constitnted  the  Oxford  case  i  It  also  involves,  aa  Newman 
himself  came  to  see,  a  complete  denial  of  the  Visible  Unity 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  its  Visibility.  Later  in 
his  essay  Newman  displayed  a  woefol  ignorance  of  En^ish 
Cathohc  history  in  tne  post-Reformation  period,  for  he 
actually  areiied  that  "either  the  Church  of  Ei^and  is  the 
Catholic  Orarch  or  there  is  no  Catholic  Church  in  Ei^ 
land**,  and  that  for  the  singular  reason  that  "no  other 
bishops  daim  our  sees".  Newman  was  on  stronger  ground 
when  he  appealed  to  cases  of  suspended  communion  in  the 
eaiiy  Church  which  did  not  amount  to  complete  schisms. 
And  he  appealed  also  to  the  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
Anf^can  Chorch.  When  passing  judgement  later  on  his 
own  essay,  Newnun  remarks  that  he  had  "made  a  good 
case  on  paper",  but  that  ultimately  his  plea  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  paradoxical  statement  that  "The  One 
Church  is  not  the  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  Church  is 
not  the  One." 

The  course  of  events,  and  Nevmian's  ultimate  con- 
version, showed  that  he  realized  in  his  heart  that  the  note 
of  Catholicity  wa$  one  which  could  be  claimed  only  by 
the  Roman  Church.  He  was  loth  to  admit  this,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  plea  that  Roman  corruptions  were  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  Roman  claims.  The  theory  of 
development,  however,  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  submit  to  Rome.  And 
thus  Wiseman's  article  of  August  1839  produced  its 
"delayed  action"  effect  six  years  later,  in  October  1845, 
when  Newraan  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  by 
Father  Dominic. 

E.  C.  Messenger. 


LABOUR'S    SELF-RECOVERY 

THE  ease  with  which  children  take  the  colour  of  their 
surroundings,  adopting  without  question  the  ideas 
presented  to  them,  is  a  commonplace.  It  is  not  so  well 
reaUzed,  however,  that  social  organisms  under  cenain 
conditions  are  similarly  impressionable.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  a  nation  assuming  a  character 
alien  to  its  native  traditions  is  that  of  the  Japanese,  an 
Asiatic  people  who  in  a  few  years  became  almost  entirely 
Occidental  in  its  outlook  and  habits.  The  way  in  which 
Latin  races  made  their  own  regimes  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  is  another  case  in  point. 
In  the  Italian  Risorgimgnto  one  saw  a  parliamentary 
system  foreign  to  Italy  accepted  enthusiastically  by  a 
newly  formed  State  which  in  the  first  stages  of  its  career 
completely  ignored  the  traditions  of  the  country  and 
allowed  itself  to  be  dominated  by  an  ideology  which  had 
no  connexion  wath  that  country^s  history.  An  example 
more  relevant  to  our  purpose  is  that  of  Russia,  the 
vast  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  were  peasants  but  which 
in  the  course  of  two  decades  is  in  process  of  being  in- 
dustrialized after  the  manner  of  western  nations  and  has 
embraced  a  philosophy  violently  opposed  to  its  previous 
religious  tradition.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there 
were  certain  features  of  the  Russian  mentality  which 
might  predispose  this  pe(»>le  to  adopt  Communism,  bat 
no  one  would  pretend  that  the  regime  introduced  by 
the  Revolution  was  a  native  product  of  the  Russian  soul 
The  system  which  Lenin  succeeded  in  imposing  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  disease  caught  by  a  patient  whose  low 
vitality  makes  him  specially  liable  to  entertain  noxious 
germs. 

There  is  a  parallel  to  the  Russian  phenomenon  in  what 
has  happened  to  the  British  proletariat.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  show  that  this  section  of 
our  population  is  subject  to  an  ideology  alleged  to 
interpret  the  aspirations  of  Labour  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  emanated  from  bourgeois  intellectuals  and  is  foreign 
to  the  native  traditions  and  spirit  of  those  who  are  now  its 
passionate  advocates.     It  will  be  shown,  further,  that 
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not  only  do  the  workers  of  this  conntiy  find  themselvea 
in  a  false  portion,  but  that  their  tragic  failure  to  under- 
stand themselves  leads  them  to  oppose  as  their  chief 
enemy  repi^sentatives  of  an  ideology  which  might 
truthfully  be  described  as  providing  Labour's  long-sought 
charter  of  emancipation.  Were  it  not  for  the  examples 
given  and  other  instances  of  the  same  impresstonabuity 
which  might  be  adduced,  it  would  be  difficult  to  credit 
the  idea  that  a  whole  class  could  fall  under  the  sway  of 
doctrinaires  as  ignorant  of  the  ideals  proper  to  Labour 
as  are  those  who  now  lead  the  proletariat.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  this  task  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  briefly 
certain  conditions  which  help  to  e^lain  what  has 
happened. 

It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  indostrial 
proletariat  of  this  country  as  a  class-conscious  body  is 
scarcely  a  hundred  years  old,  During  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  uprooted  from  its  rural 
surroundings  and  cast  helpless  on  the  slag-heaps  of 
industrial  cities.  The  process  was  rapid,  the  destruction 
of  previous  traditions  complete.  The  workers  were 
like  exiles  transplanted  to  a  soil  so  different  from  their 
own  that  associations  with  the  past  are  completely  broken 
and  the  newcomers  are  like  children  whose  sensitive 
minds  offer  no  resistance  to  their  immediate  surround- 
ings. Having  been,  under  these  circumstances,  im- 
prisoned in  mines  and  factories  which  robbed  labour  of 
the  qualities  which  should  belong  to  it,  the  exiles  accepted 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  mecham'zed  world  about  them 
that  the  only  purpose  of  work  was  profit  for  the  capitalist- 
owner  and  wages  for  his  employees.  Their  minds  were 
closed  to  any  conception  of  work  as  self-fulfilment  and 
productive  of  satisfying  joy.  Instead  of  thinking  of 
themselves  as  exercising  certain  serviceable  functions 
in  a  co-operative  community,  as  had  been  the  case 
under  the  guild  system,  they  could  only  regard  themselves 
as  occupying  the  lowest  social  status.  To  organize 
themselves  with  the  object  of  fighting  their  masters  and 
securing  higher  wages  and  decreased  hours  of  labour 
seemed  their  one  hope.  Instead  of  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  worker  as  a  worker,  they  found  themselves 
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committed  to  a  series  of  embittered  conflicts  and  mean 
squabbles  which  excluded  all  prospect  of  associating 
moral  dignity  with  their  calling. 

It  was  on  a  constitution  thus  enfeebled  that  the  aliec 
ideology  mentioned  fastened.  The  spiritually  devitalized 
workers  were  po^verless'  to  resist  the  suggestions  of  i 
materialistic  cult  which,  instead  of  glorifying  the  worker 
as  a  worker,  merely  exploited  his  grievances  as  a  social 
class  and  held  out  hopes  that  this  class  would  one  day 
liquidate  its  employers  and  itself  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. The  doctrinaires  who  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  workers'  lack  of  self-knowledge  had 
no  more  right  to  speak  for  the  industrial  wage-slaves  than 
the  international  financiers  who  exploited  Japan  had  to 
speak  for  that  country. 

The  tragedy  which  prevented  the  class  in  question  from 
discovering  how  it  was  being  victimized  and  robbed  of 
an  inspiration  which  would  have  fertihzed  the  native  soil 
of  its  being  was  made  still  more  tragic  by  the  fact  that 
the  remedy  was  close  at  hand,  but  was  not  applied  or  wai 
applied  in  a  mistaken  manner.  In  the  social  Encyclical 
of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI  there  was  outlined  a  type  ai 
society  based  on  the  Christian  view  as  to  the  dignity  of 
labour  which  promised  what  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
describe  as  a  revolution.  The  social  order  suggested  in 
these  pronouncements  was  that  which  is  now  blown  at 
the  Corporative  Society.  Referring  to  the  class-wir, 
Pius  XI  wrote  in  Quadragesimo  Anno  :  "But  there  cannot 
be  question  of  any  perfect  cure,  except  this  oppositioo 
be  done  away  with,  and  wellHardereti  members  of  the 
social  body  come  into  being  anew,  vocational  groupi 
namely,  binding  men  together  not  according  to  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  labour  market,  but  according 
to  the  diverse  functions  which  they  exercise  in  society." 
We  have  thus  a  social  organism,  functional  in  character, 
and  hierarchical  in  structure  in  which  the  citizen  figores 
chiefly  as  a  worker.  A  corporate  sense  inspiring  co- 
operative effort  towards  the  welfare  of  the  commonity 
as  a  whole  is  developed.  Patriotism,  wluch  for  so  long 
has  had  other  associations,  becomes  identified  with 
industrialism.    The  hero  of  the  CorporatiTe  State  ii 
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the  worker  as  such.  This  transforms  the  whole  idea 
yi  labour,  which  is  no  longer  a  disagreeable  necessity 
niposed  by  the  need  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  is  itself 
lie  life  of  the  worker,  that  in  which  he  discovers  the 
^ject  of  his  earthly  existence.  A  new  spirit  enters 
industry — one  of  pride  in  one's  calling  and  of  joy  in 
hilfilling  its  requirements.  Plainly  in  such  a  State  work 
Ind  the  worker  are  accorded  first  place.  It  would  be 
correct  to  describe  a  civilization  based  on  these  lines  as  a 
workers'  world. 

The  teaching  of  the  Encyclicals  was  not  allowed  to 
pcmain  a  dead  letter.  It  was  not  long  before  Europe 
rras  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  their  principles  in 
ictive  and  successful  operation.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
new  Portuguese  Constitution  was  directly  inspired  by 
Quadragesima  Anno.  Certain  it  is  that  it  bears  every 
pvidence  of  having  derived  its  main  ideas  from  that 
»urce.  "It  is,  as  we  have  said,"  remarks  Michael 
Derrick  in  The  Portugal  of  Salazar,  "misleading  to  press 
the  analogy  with  the  mediaeval  guilds  system  too  far, 
but  there  is  this  in  common  :  that  society  is  regarded  as 
being  divided,  as  it  were,  vertically,  according  to  trade 
or  profession  or  occupation,  instead  of  horizontally 
according  to  actual  status  or  (what  is  worse)  according 
to  income.  It  is  an  elementary  principle  that  all  idea 
of  the  class-war  is  to  be  repudiated.  "The  hierarchy 
of  functions  and  social  interests  is  an  essential  condition 
of  the  national  economy,"  says  the  Statute  of  National 
Labour,  and  it  should  be  seen  at  once  that  that  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  vertical  division  of  society.  So 
Ear  as  the  Portuguese  State  is  concerned,  there  are 
not  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  but  there  are  men 
concerned  in  the  cork  industry,  men  concerned  in  the 
wine  industry,  and  so  on.  In  each  industry  "the  hier- 
archy of  functions"  must  remain  ;  there  vnW  be  authority 
and  obedience,  but  not  absolute  authority  and  wage- 
slavery.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  and  all  such  methods  of 
class  defence  are  specifically  declared  illegal  both  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  the  Statute  of  Labour.  There 
are  associations  alike  of  employers  and  employed,  but  the 
first  purpose  of  these  is  not  to  defend  the  interests  of  a 
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class,  but  to  collaborate  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.    In   view  of   the    fact  that    the  Socialist  and 
Communist    orator    reserves    his    fiercest    denunciation 
for  what  he  calls  the  "social  parasite",  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  Clause  2  in  Article  XXXI  of  the  Constitution 
defines  one  of  the  objects  of  the  State  thus  :  "To  protea  j 
the   national   economy   against   agricultural,    industrial)  ] 
and  commercial  ventures  of  a  parasitic  nature,  or  of  l  1 
character    incompatible    with    the    higher    interests   of 
human    life."     Obviously    the    speculator    is    going   to 
have  a  thin  time  in  Salazar's  Portugal. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  new  Spain  will  develop  00 
similar  lines.  Roy  Campbell  noted  during  the  conflict 
that  the  roles  popularly  assigned  the  protagonists  were 
in  actual  fact  reversed.  ._ 

For  though  with  lies  your  hearing  they  belabour  ^| 

Theirs  is  the  Capital  as  ours  the  Labour,  ^1 

he  wrote  in  Flowering  Rifle.  An  examination  of  General 
Franco's  Labour  Charter  confirms  this  description. 
In  that  document  will  be  found  a  clear  indication  of 
the  ideal  which  it  is  sought  to  realize. 

"Work,"  runs  the  first  section,  "is  man's  participation  in  pro- 
duction by  means  of  the  willingly  given  exercise  of  his  mental  and 
manual  abilities,  according  to  his  personal  vocation,  that  he  nuj 
live  a  more  seemly  and  comfortable  life  while  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  national  economy.  Wort  being  essentially 
personal  and  human  cannot  be  lowered  to  the  merely  material  idea 
of  a  merchandise,  nor  be  made  the  subject  of  any  transaction 
incompatible  with  the  self-respect  of  him  who  lends  it.  The  ri^t 
to  work  is  a  consequence  of  the  duty  to  do  so  that  God  demands  d 
men  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  individual  ends  and  prosperi^  and 
greatness  of  his  country.  The  State  eialts  and  values  work — the 
fertUe  expression  of  man's  creative  spirit ;  and  as  such  will  protect 
it  with  all  the  force  of  the  law,  showing  it  the  greatest  considen- 
tion  and  making  it  compatible  with  other  family,  individaal  ud 
social  ends.  Work,  being  a  social  duty,  will  be  universally  demanded 
in  some  form  or  other  of  all  Spaniards  who  arc  not  sick  and 
crippled,  as  it  is  deemed  a  tribute  all  must  pay  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Work  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  rank  and  hoDonr 
and  is  sufficient  justification  for  demanding  the  assistance  and 
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piaidianship  of  the  State.  Service  u  that  work  tobUb  is  given  with 
ieroimtf  disinterestedneis  and  abnegation  with  the  object  of  helping 
towards  the  supreme  good  which  Spain  lepieaents.*' 

Tht  system  set  up  in  accordance  with  these  principles  is 
hkown  as  Natiotud-Syndicalism,  which,  hke  Italian 
corporatism,  unites  employers  and  employees  in  occupa- 
tional groups  resembUng  the  guilds.  It  is  General 
Franco's  hope  to  canalize  the  spirit  of  patriotic  self- 
lacrifice  engendered  by  the  war  in  industrial  channels. 
The  new  Spain  is  to  depend  ou  its  own  resources  rather 
than  on  capital  invested  by  international  financiers. 

"Our  viaoiy,"  he  has  said,  "would  come  to  naught  if  we  re- 
laxed from  the  tense  spirit  of  the  days  of  heroism  and  left  the 
eternal  dissidence  and  rancorous  self-seekers  free  to  act  and  gave 
the  defenders  of  economic  liberalbm  power  to  exploit  the  weak. 
.  .  ,  Too  much  blood  has  been  spilt  and  the  crusade  has  cost 
Spanish  mothers  too  heavy  a  price  for  us  to  allow  our  victory  to  be 
frustrated  by  foreign  agents  who  have  filtered  into  our  great  com- 
panies, or  by  the  base  muttering  of  mean  tongues." 

Though  there  are  features  in  the  Italian  system  which 
Cathohcs  may  find  disquieting,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  places  a  like  emphasis  on  constructive  labour. 
Its  opposition  to  the  Liberalism  which  it  displaced  brings 
out  clearly  the  dignity  attached  to  the  worker. 

"In  Italy,"  wrote  Harold  E.  Goad,  a  close  student  of  modern 
Italy,  in  The  Making  of  the  Corporate  State,  "it  was  above  all  the 
pride  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  that  had  to  be  broken  down.  The 
employers,  or  bosses,  used  to  consist  largely  of  Free-masons,  ofhcials 
of  the  old  Slate,  idle  factory  owners,  absentee  landlords,  specu- 
lators, brokers  and  similar  parasites.  Syndicalism  under  the 
inspiration  of  Rossoni  and  Alfredo  Rocco,  in  particular,  claims  to 
be  building  up  a  new  proletarian  aristocracy  ;  in  fact,  to  be  far 
more  democratic  than  any  Liberal  democracy  run  on  behalf  of 
middle-class  interests.  This  new  syndicalism  preaches  the  doctrine 
of  joy  in  work  and  exalts  the  producer  as  the  hero  of  the  age," 

The  significance  in  the  present  connexion  of  this 
statement    is    increased    when    one    remembers    what 
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the  Corporative  System  in  Italy  ow 
of  Forli,  himself  essentially  a  man  of 
the  system  which  he  created  is  not 
from  his  former  Communist  allegiai 
which  even  his  Communism  is  a  fact 
It  might  have  been  expected  thai 
secfcs  to  create  a  civilization  in  whicl 
primary  place  and  to  abolish  econor 
be  hailed  witli  joy  by  the  represc 
"Here,"  we  might  have  anticipated 
expression  of  our  True  Self  so  long  o^ 
and  Communism.  Thanb  to  it  thi 
'have  not  spoken  yet'  can  now  find 
welcome  actually  accorded,  as  we  1 
different.  The  artillery  of  the  Left 
what  is  regarded  as  the  new  positi 
workers'  traditional  enemy.  Insteai 
synthetic  character  being  apprecia 
treated  as  though  it  was  sheer  reac 
become  the  kite  noir  of  a  cleverly  mar 
which  manages  to  unite  in  "popi 
diverse  elements  professing  to  n 
and  even  so  to  prejudice  certain 
fail  to  discriminate  between  a 
to  Totalitarianism  and  those  fea 
to  Catholic  sociology,  which  we  have 
by  the  process  of  indoctrination  whicl 
of  its  impressionabihty,  Labour  has  ■ 
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and  social  sense.     It  is  as  though  the  early  Christians 
had   closed  the  door  in  the  face  of  potential  converts 
from  Judaism  by  representing  Christianity  as  an  anti- 
Jewish  movement,  instead  of  stressing  as  did  St.  Paul  its 
continuity  with   the  reUgion  of   Israel.     The  attitude 
adopted  has  hardened  the  Left  in  its  opposition  till  the 
breach    has    become    almost    unbridgeable.     Prejudices 
already  deeply  rooted  have  been  made  more  so  by  the 
atmosphere    generated    by    the    Spanish    War.     Right 
and  Left  are  now  definitely  in  two  camps — the  military 
term  is  deliberately  chosen.     It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  but  it  is  possible  now  to  see  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  business 
to     have    approached    the    phenomenon    presented    by 
Corporatism,  as  it  was  legitimate  to  do,  from  the  Labour 
standpoint.    The  assertion  that  this  system  was  the  enemy 
of  Communism  might  have  been  supplemented  by  an 
explanation  showing  that  it  was  so  because  it  interpreted 
more  truly  the  real  spirit  of  Labour.     It  would  have 
been  no  mere  politic  device,  but  the  bare  truth,  if  the 
Right  had  assumed  a  character  entitling  it  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  Labour  movement  and  as  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phecies pointing  to  the  triumph  of  the  workers  and  the 
creation    of    a    civilization    embodying    their    ideology. 
Instead  of  that,  the  conflict  between  Right  and  Left 
has   assumed  the  appearance  of  a  class-war,  an  aspect 
which  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  interests  of  Communism 
to  accentuate.     It  is  hopeless  to  wean  Labour  from  its 
present    alliance    with    materiahstic    forces    except    by 
invoking  its  own  class-consciousness.     That  the  industrial 
principles   and    programme   identified   with   the   Right 
renders    such    an    invocation    not    only    expedient    but 
as  absolutely  true  to  the  facts  has  been  shown.     This  is 
EG  question  of  a  poUtic  move  to  win  over  a  powerful 
section  of  the  community.     After  long  centuries  during 
which  the  warrior  and  the  plutocrat  have  been  able  to 
dominate  the  world,  there  are  signs  that  the  worker  as 
such  is  coming  into  his  own  and  that  his  distinctive 
ideals  will  determine  the  form  taken  by  society  in  the 
future.     The  only  question  that  remains  is  as  to  whether 
this  will  happen  with   the  co-operation  of  organized 
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Labour  or  in  spite  of  it.  The  tragedy  suggested  bj" 
the  latter  ahernative  is  obvious.  Should  the  spirit  oi 
Labour  achieve  its  triumph  in  the  face  of  the  worken' 
opposition  it  would  be  one  of  the  great  paradoxes  of 
history,  one  of  those  events  which  indicate  that  oatioo 
and  classes  as  well  as  individuals  may  be  possessed  bj 
demonic  forces  driving  them  to  self-destruction. 

To  perceive  the  nature  of  the  threatened  tragedy  it  ii 
necessary  to  realize  that  the  corporative  system,  whose 
triumph  seems  now  assured,  may  take  other  forms  than 
those  of  which  Catholic  teaching  would  approve.  Tht 
nemesis  consequent  upon  the  workers'  failure  to  seize 
their  opportunity  may  talce  the  form  of  totahtaiian 
governments  caricaturing  the  ideal.  The  State  whidi 
regards  itself  as  the  ultimate  object  of  loyalty  is  capable 
of  rendering  a  corporative  system  as  tyrannous  as  in- 
dustrial capitahsm.  Work  and  the  worker  derive  thai 
dignity  from  the  authority  under  which  they  function 
and  which  is  their  inspiration.  A  deified  State,  whatever 
initial  enthusiasm  it  may  generate,  can,  in  the  end,  only 
degrade  labour  and  reduce  society  to  the  level  of  the 
ant-nest  or  beehive.  To  argue  that  a  proletariat 
which  has  allowed  class  prejudice  to  antagonize  it  against 
Corporatism  deserved  such  a  fate  is  to  forget  the  dictata 
of  Christian  mercy.  The  proletariat  must  be  saved 
from  itself  and  be  taught  the  real  nature  of  the  mission 
to  which  it  is  called — the  mission  to  create  a  society 
resembling  that  of  the  guilds,  but  adapted  to  modeni 
conditions  and  provided  with  those  reUgious  sanctions 
which  check  human  tyranny.  The  defeat  of  Communisni 
is  only  half  the  battle.  To  prevent  a  defeated  proletariat 
being  handed  over,  body  and  soul,  to  the  totalitarian 
State  is  the  other  half. 

The  difficulties  in  bringing  about  a  volte-face  on  the 
part  of  even  a  section  in  the  Labour  world  may  well 
seem  insuperable.  Yet,  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
hour  is  propitious  for  the  attempt.  As  regards  both 
Russia  and  Spain,  disillusionment  concerning  the  Red 
cause  has  followed  enthusiasm.  With  the  lifting  of  the 
nbargo  on  truth,  the  actual  facts  regarding  the  Spanish 
(nflict  are  becoming  knovm.    The  intellectual  bank- 
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uptcy  and  parliamentaiy  ineptitude  of  Labour's  repre- 
entatives  are  having  their  effect  on  the  more  thoughtful 
nembers  of  the  Party.  The  sense  of  disillusionment 
vhich  is  invading  the  ranks  of  Labour  is  well  described  in 
Dr.  Cronin's  The  Stars  Look  Datan.  Even  more  relevant 
:o  the  thesis  of  this  article  are  certain  passages  in  The 
Jioad  to  Wigan  Pier  by  George  Orwell,  who  describes 
limself  as  a  Socialist.  The  work  is  published  by  the 
Left  Book  Club.  "The  Coles,  Webbs,  Stracheys,  etc., 
ire  not  exactly  proletarian  writers,"  we  find  Mr.  Orwell 
aying.  "It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  describable 
IS  proletarian  literature  now  exists— even  the  Daily 
Worker  is  written  in  standard  South  English — but  a  good 
nusic-hall  comedian  comes  nearer  to  producing  it  than 
my  Socialist  writer  I  can  think  of.  As  for  the  technical 
argon  of  the  Communists,  it  is  as  far  removed  from 
lie  common  speech  as  the  language  of  a  mathematical 
ezt-book."  Even  more  significant  is  his  remark : 
^You  have  got  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  room  in  the 
>ocialist  movement  for  human  beings,  or  the  game  is 
ip."  No  less  indicative  of  the  trend  thus  suggested  is  a 
xx>k  bearing  the  title,  Who  is  for  Liberty  ?  by  Mr.  Hugh 
ioss  Williamson,  prospective  Labour  candidate  for  East 
;>orset.  Mr.  Ross  Williamson  declares  that  "Fascism" 
*has  become  a  political  swear-word",  and  that  "it  is  so 
Jiarged  with  emotional  associations  that  it  can  hardly 
>e  used  in  argument  any  longer".  He  even  quotes 
vith  approval  "a  prominent  Socialist"  as  saying:  "Pm 
jetting  so  tired  of  this  rubbish  about  Fascism  being 
rapitaUsm's  Last  Ditch,  aren't  you  ?"  And  he  adds  his 
)wn  conviction  that  "Fascism  is  essentially  what  it  claims 

0  be,  a  form  of  anti-capitalist  Socialism".  However 
)ne  may  question  this  description,  the  statement,  as 
roming  from  a  prospective  Labour  candidate,  indicates 

1  reaction  against  the  Party's  official  view. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  show 
low  the  workers  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the 
novement  which  carries  their  name  and  professes  to 
epresent  them.  Emphasis  must  be  shifted  from  the 
vorkers  as  a  special  class  occupying  an  inferior  social 
>osition  to  workers  of  all  kinds  as  exercising  certain 
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functions  contributory  to  the  corporate  wdfare  of  socictj-. 
Tbe  irrelevance  to  a  true  Labour  ideology  of  the  cb«- 
war  most  be  made  clear.  To  flash  the  vision  of  an 
hierarchical  civilization  in  which  work  holds  the  fini 
place  as  the  test  of  citizenship  on  the  imagination  of 
those  concerned  is  oar  primary-  business. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  was  said  as  to  the  totalitaiian 
alternative  proving  the  nemesis  of  workers  unfaithfol 
to  their  true  mission,  here  we  mar  see  defined  the  task  of 
the  Catholic  sociologist.  Hitherto  he  has  been  perhaps 
too  exclusively  negative.  His  fears  of  both  Conununisoi 
and  Fascism  have  led  him  to  forget  the  positive  and 
constructive  ideal  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  proclaim. 
But — and  this  is  the  point  it  b  most  necessary  to  urge — 
it  is  hopeless  to  expound  the  Catholic  soludon  save  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  Labour's  real  sdf.  The  fact  that 
the  Church's  message  to  the  workers  is  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  situation. 
A  convert  Jew  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "I  am  a  Christian 
because  I  am  a  Je\v,"  The  type  of  man  for  which  the 
hour  calls  Is  that  which  will  assert  :  "I  am  a  CathoHc  i 
because  I  am  a  worker.  In  Catholicism  I  find  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  made  regarding  the  future 
dominance  of  mv  class — prophecies  which  Communism 
made,  but  which  it  is  unable  to  realize.  It  is  the  Church 
of  Jesus  the  Worker  which  has  most  satisfyingly  interpreted 
the  ideals  and  the  claims  of  the  class  to  which  He  belonged 
and  of  which,  on  that  account,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber." So  long  as  CathoUc  sociology  is  regarded  as 
something  imposed  on  Labour  the  prospect  of  winning 
back  those  masses  whose  loss  Pius  XI  described  as  "the 
greatest  scandal  of  the  nineteenth  century"  is  remote. 
The  only  hope  lies  in  such  a  presentation  of  Catholidsm 
as  will  carry  the  conviction  that  only  through  it  can 
the  workers  corporately  find  themselves.  Salvation  in 
this  connexion  means  self-recovery  through  and  in 
the  Church. 

Stanley  B.  James. 


JESUIT  Plot  Against  Mary,  Queen 

OF  SCOTS? 

II.— Thi  Plot  Thicuni 

N  attempt  was  made  in  a  previons  article  to  preseat 
■some  brief  account  of  the  Scottish  religions  problem 
:  confronted  Queen  Maiy  during  the  fint  few  years  <A 
acrive  rdgn.  Her  ide^  no  doubt,  like  that  of  any 
bolic  sovereign  deserving  such  a  ride,  was  a  coanti7 
■lly  Catholic.  Her  pracrical  plan  (vdiich  in  tlie 
It  proved  quite  impracticable)  was  gradually  to 
lence  the  distemperea  minds  of  her  nobles  towards 
acceptance  of  Qitholic  toleration,  Calvinism  still 
aining  in  the  position  in  which  on  her  arrival  she  had 
id  it. 

ne  serious  miscalculation,  as  she  soon  discovered,  was 
2gard  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  iCirk  ministers, 
sason  and  out  of  season  they  railed  against  her  and  her 
^on  in  whatever  ways  they  could  devise ;  and  their 
lority  grew  with  the  passage  of  the  years.  Among 
nobles  and  counsellors  of  the  Court  it  was  her  half- 
her,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  who  proved  to  be  most 
gonistic  to  the  realization  of  her  plans.  Though  he 
esscd  and  at  times  displayed  a  certain  fellow-feeling 
Kis  sister  which  does  him  credit,  yet  his  ambition  to 
,  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  government,  led  him,  by 
e  devious  ways  which  seemed  native  to  his  complex 
d,  towards  a  course  inconsistent  either  with  sincere 
jion  or  with  political  honour.  Confronted  with  a 
1  in  the  person  of  Lord  Darnley  as  the  Queen's  hus- 
d,  he  led  an  open  revolt  and  was  outlawed  for  his 
LS.  In  the  following  year,  a  few  days  before  the 
siture  of  his  estates,  to  be  passed  in  the  Parliament 
t'larch  1566,  he  returned  unbidden  to  Edinburgh,  in 
ipany  with  his  fellow  exiles,  to  share  in  the  success 
;  should  have  attended  the  murder  of  Riccio  and  the 
posed  imprisonment  or  death  of  the  Queen, 
n  both  these  cases  political  ambition  attempted  to 
;  under  the  cloak  of  religion.     Certainly  the  hopes  of 
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loyal  Catholics  had  soared  high  when  it  was  learnt  tiit 
the  Queen  had  chosen  a  Catholic  as  her  husband.  Some 
manifestations  of  their  revived  hopes  are  recorded  bf 
unsympathetic  observers  of  the  trend  of  events,  Andtbi 
Easter  of  1566 — a  month  or  so  after  the  Riccio  aftair- 
saw  no  diminution  of  their  enthusiasm. 

"We  are  told  for  certain,"  wrote  Fr.  Edmund  Hay  tie 
following  month,  "by  those  who  were  eye-witnesso, 
that  over  9000  people  publicly  went  to  Communion  thk 
Easter  in  the  Queen's  chapel  (though  she  was  not  then 
herself),  and  many  more  did  so  in  other  parts  of  Hit' 
Kingdom.  "1 

Neit  year  the  Easter  communicants  at  the  RojA 
Chapel  appear  to  have  been  counted  carefully  by  thr 
Queen's  chaplain,  the  Dominican  Pere  Roche  Mamerot,* 
who  reported  the  total  to  be  12,606.  Clearly,  therefore, 
the  complaints  of  those  opposed  to  toleration  were  not 
unfounded,  at  whatever  value  we  may  assess  the  figures 
just  quoted.  The  position  of  Catholics  in  1566  wm 
certainly  not  worse,  and  was  seemingly  better  in  variooi 
ways  than  it  had  been  in  1561  when  Queen  Mary  first 
arrived  in  Scotland. 

Abroad,  however,  in  spite  of  such  items  of  hopefulness, 
there  were  many  who  found  cause  for  misgivings.  Amateur 
pohticians,  for  instance,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  elated 
by  nevre  of  minor  successes,  demanded  the  immediate 
restoration  of  Catholic  worship  to  its  pre-Reformation 
footing.  Their  exorbitant  Jiopes  were  sadly  blighted 
when  they  heard  that,  in  spite  of  Mary's  triumph  over 
the  leaders  and  abettors  of  the  Riccio  plot,  the  "old  gang" 
— Moray,  Argyll  and  the  rest — were  presently  restored 
to  favour  and  to  power.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whit 
other  course  she  couJd  reasonably  have  taken.  Tlie 
government  of  the  country  had  to  be  carried  on — and 
carried  on,  it  would  seem,  with  a  very  depleted  trtasaiy. 
Damley,  that  feckless,  spoilt  child,  was  worse  than 
useless,  a  source  of  constant  worry  and  anxiety,  a  centre 
of  intrigue.  Riccio  was  dead.  Bothwell  (as  has  been 
noted)  was,  neither  as  a  man  nor  as  a  pohtician,  a  saitaUe 
substitute  for  her  murdered  secretary.  A  glance  at  the 
"Classification  of  the  Scottish  Nobility  in  1566"^  should 
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Dnvince  most  people  of  the  dearth  of  political  talent 
Q  the  side  of  Queen  Mary. 

Yet  it  is  undoubted  that  Scottish  Catholic  circles 
broad  were  being  misled  by  the  varying  reports  that 
^ere  reaching  them.  Pope  Pius  IV,  shortly  before  his 
eath.,  had  heard  of  a  fortncoming  Parliament  which  was 
>  establish  a  "compromise"  in  matters  of  religion, 
[e  begged  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  "deter  the  King 
nd  Queen"  from  a  course  so  "disadvantageous  and 
armful".*  Three  months  later  the  new  PontiflF,  Pius  V, 
ad  heard,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Queen  and  "his 
[ighness  your  husband"  had  restored  "the  due  worship 
E  God  throughout  your  whole  realm" '^ — a  report 
q[ually  wide  of  the  mark.  A  wave  of  sympathy  accom- 
anied  the  news  of  the  peril  to  the  Queen's  life  in  con- 
jcxion  with  the  murder  of  Riccio  in  March.  The  story 
^adually  unravelled  itself  at  Rome  in  the  course  of  April, 
nd  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  there  arrived,  as  it  chanced, 
he  Bishop  of  Dunblane  with  a  commission  (dated  from 
lefore  the  murder)  from  the  Queen  to  oflFer  her  con- 
rratulations  and  obedience  to  his  Holiness,  and  at  the 
ame  time  to  request  temporal  assistance  towards  the 
^protection  and  preservation"  of  the  Catholic  faith 
lidtliin  her  realm.  To  this  petition  Pope  Pius  V,  unlike 
lis  predecessor,  most  generously  assented ;  he  decided 
00  that  an  Apostolic  Nuncio  should  proceed  to  Scotland, 
'who  will  in  our  stead  stand  by  you  in  your  labours,  and 
lo  for  you  and  yours  all  that  he  can".* 

The  Nuncio  chosen  was  Vincenzo  Laureo,  recently 
reated  Bishop  of  Mondovi.  He  left  Rome  in  mid-June, 
reated  en  route  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the  re- 
x>nquest  of  Geneva,  that  citadel  of  Calvinism,  and 
eacned  Paris  on  10  August  (1566).  Scotland  he  never 
aw,  but  was  finally  recalled  and  left  Paris  in  the  April  of 
[567,  some  two  months  after  Darnley's  death.  His 
official  correspondence  with  Rome,  first  published  by 
Fr.  Pollen  in  190 1,  extends  over  a  year.  From  it  one  may 
Iraw  the  impression  of  a  zealous  official,  rather  pompous 
Mid  self-confident  and  wordy,  with  a  keen  anxiety,  in  this 
first  year  of  the  new  pontificate,  to  prove  himself  a 
competent,  practical  man  of  action.    Especially  was  he 
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watchful  of  the  20,000  crowTis  entrusted  to  his  discretion. 
No  doubt  he  had  received  instructions  to  this  effect, 
and  in  any  case  his  duty  was  clear,  but  one  senses  an  over- 
anxiety  on  this  point,  though  possibly  the  impression  is 
unjustified. 

His  initial  knowledge  of  Scotland,  of  Scottish  tempera- 
ment, and  of  Scottish  poUtics  roust  have  been  meagre. 
The  Jesuit  Provincial  of  France,  Fr.  Oliver  Manare,  a 
Belgian  of  cute,  independent,  outspoken  judgement, 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  Nuncios  were  needed  at  all. 
there  was  need  of  "grave,  prudent,  God-fearing  men  .  , . 
men  native  to  the  country  rather  than  foreigners — 
especially  foreigners  sent  by  that  See  which  they  hate 
more  than  Satan".'  Fr.  Hay,  Rector  of  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Paris,  was  more  reserved,  but  seems  to  have 
shared  a  similar  view.  He  feared,  moreover,  lest  "this 
great  and  opportune  subsidy"  should  get  into  hands  for 
which  it  was  not  meant.* 

Laureo,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  soon  persuaded  to 
dispense  a  first  instalment  of  4000  crowns,  which  reached 
the  Queen'  by  special  messenger  on  22  September.  But 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  fact  that  Queen  Mary 
seemed  to  him  more  eager  to  receive  the  subsidy  than 
keen  to  welcome  him  himself  on  Scottish  soil.  His 
suspicion  deepened  when  later  he  was  told,  "on  secret 
information  received  from  a  good  source"  (perhaps  the 
disgruntled  Darnley,  as  Mahon  suggests),'  that  it  was  not 
for  his  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  remaining  16,000 
crowns  that  Mary,  on  the  advice  of  her  Council,  had 
changed  her  mind  and  determined  to  invite  him  at  once 
to  Scotland.  The  information,  whether  plain  truth  or 
coloured,  served  to  strengthen  Laureo's  purpose  of 
imposing  his  own  test  of  Mary's  sincerity  before  disbursing 
further  instalments  of  the  precious  money. 

That  test  had  been  formulated  and  communicated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Bonelli,  on  21  August, 
less  than  a  fortnight  after  Laureo's  arrival  in  Paris. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Laureo's  solution 
of  the  complex  religious  problem  in  Scotland,  thus 
quickly  formulated,  and  persistentlyadhered  to  throughout 
his  nunciature,  was  later  employed  by  him  as  a  test  of 
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Mar/s  sincere  intention  of  restoring  Catholicism  as  the 
State  religion — nothing  less  than  that  would  have 
satisfied  this  zealous  (if  over^hasty)  ambassador  of  Flos  V, 
He  proposed  that  six  of  the  most  influential  Scottish 
counsellors  should  be  executed  by  the  Queen — or  if  such  a 
manifest  "act  of  justice"  should  be  thought  to  need  a 
man's  hand,  then  her  husband,  Damley,  could  easily  be 
persuaded  to  see  the  matter  through.  The  "black  list" 
included  Moray  (the  Queen's  own  half-brother)  and 
Argyll,  both  of  them  already  forgiven  for  their  previous 
plotting,  but  still  "making  domestic  mischief  in  the 
Queen's  household".  The  other  four — ^Morton, 
Lethington,  Sir  John  Bellenden  the  Justice-Clerk,  and 
Mr.  James  MacGill,  Clerk  Register  (truly  "a  contriver 
of  aU  evil") — ^were,  according  to  Laureo's  incorrect 
information,  "of  the  household  and  in  the  confidence  of 
the  King",  though  they  had  not  yet  been  pardoned.^" 

Fr.  Pollen  is  at  pains  to  maintain  the  view  that  this 
"empresa"  of  Laureo  was  based  on  entirely  false  assump- 
tions, that  the  reasons  given  by  Laureo  to  justify  his 
proposals  are  "demonstrably  false".  Certainly  Laureo 
was  wrong  in  thinking  that  any  real  friendship  existed 
between  Darnley  and  these  "heretical  rebels"  who,  on  the 
contrary,  were  thirsting  to  avenge  his  betrayal  of  them 
after  Riccio's  murder.  But  surely  he  was  right  in 
stating  that  some  at  least  were  in  the  pay  of  England, 
and  were  still  rebels  at  heart  ?'^  Would  "my  detest 
cosyn"  Elizabeth,  placed  in  Mary's  position,  have 
rejected  the  reasons  of  Laureo,  had  she  thought  them 
useful  to  her  purpose  ?  However,  it  is  beyond  our 
purpose  to  discuss  the  objective  morality  or  the  wisdom 
of  Laureo's  "test"— a  task  rendered  no  easier  by  its 
sixteenth  century  setting.  But  a  protest  is  surely  called 
for  against  the  unworthy  and  utterly  groundless  insinua- 
tion that  what  Laureo  had  in  his  mind  was  "the  assassina- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  heretics  and  conspirators".^*  The 
envoy's  letters  are  plain  to  read,  and  plainly  they  contain 
no  evidence  that  he  meant  anything  more  than  the 
judicial  execution  of  men  whom  he  considered,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  deserve  such  "punishment". 

Mary's    ambassador     in     Paris,     Archbishop     Beaton, 
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considered  that  Laureo's  reception  in  Scotland  would  be 
impracticable  until  the  King  of  Spain  should  make  his 
long-delayed  journey  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Pope, 
on  this  information,  sent  orders  to  his  Envoy  that, 
unless  he  had  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
retire  to  his  diocese  of  Mondovl  and  there  await  further 
instructions.  Clearly  his  Holiness  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  mission  of  Laureo  was  quite  opportune. 

Laureo,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  have 
relished  so  inglorious  an  end  to  his  nunciature.  He  at 
once  interviewed  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  who,  anxious 
that  the  Pope's  subsidy  should  still  be  available,  begged 
the  Envoy  to  delay  his  departure.  He  proposed  that 
the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  be  sent  at  once  to  Scotland  to 
the  Queen,  "to  discover  the  whole  of  her  mind".  Laureo, 
who,  hke  the  Jesuit  Provincial,  had,  it  seems,  not  the 
highest  opinion  of  Dunblane,  stipulated  that  Fr.  Hay, 
"as  an  additional  safeguard",  must  accompany  the 
Bishop.  "By  means  of  him  1  firmly  hope  to  discover 
more  particularly  and  in  detail  the  condition  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  her  Majesty 
for  the  service  of  religion".**  These  two  scoats  of 
Laureo  (if  one  may  so  term  them)  were  to  set  out  within  a 
week.  But  various  causes  in  addition  to  the  Queen's 
nearly  fatal  illness  at  Jedburgh  delayed  their  departure. 
It  was  not  till  3  December  that  the  Bishop  and  Fr.  Hay 
finally  set  sail  from  the  harbour  of  Dieppe.  They  reached 
Edinburgh,  so  Laureo  reported,  on  the  1 3th  of  that  month. 

Meanwhile,  be  it  noted,  the  Cardinal,  at  Laureo's 
urgent  request,  had  despatched,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  a  special  messenger  to  Queen  Mary,  "to  advise 
and  persuade  her  to  decide  on  restoring  the  holy  religion 
in  her  kingdom"  :  reluctantly  the  Cardinal  agreed  that 
to  this  end  there  was  but  one  practical  means,  "the 
punishment  of  a  few  wicked  rebek"  '* — in  other  words, 
plainly,  the  'test'  of  Laureo's  devising.  This  proposal, 
which  already  had  received  the  approval  of  Pius  V,  if  not 
precisely  as  a  test,  at  least  as  a  salutary  measure,  was 
perhaps  in  Laureo's  mind  contingent  upon  the  coming  of 
Philip  II  in  force  to  the  Netherlands.  That  Philip  would 
then  be  willing  and  ready  to  give  armed  support  to  Mary 
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in  her  need  was,  in  the  Envoy's  opinion,  beyond  doubt ; 
"though  in  the  opinion  of  the  ambassador  of  Scotland 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  the  hdp  of  the  Pope  was 
juffident". 

Mary^s  answer  to  this  startling  propoution  might  well 
have  been  foreseen ;  perhaps  it  was  foreseen.  She  was 
□ot  prepared  to  play  the  tunc  for  which  the  piper  was 
calling.  She  was  confronted  with  the  same  alternatives 
as  in  1561  had  been  presented  to  her  before  ever  she  set 
sail  for  Scotbad.  Pier  objective,  now  as  then,  was  the 
same  :  the  question  was  one  of  means  and  method.  Five 
years  ago  she  had  chosen,  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  method 
of  "peaceful  penetration".  Now  her  old  tutor,  the 
Carchnal,  seemed  to  be  advising  her  to  the  opposite  course ; 
the  Pope's  Apostolic  Nuncio  was  urging  her.  No  doubt 
she  was  told  that  her  ambassador  approved  ;  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  and  Father  Hay  were  coming  over 
in  person  to  persuade  her  to  the  same  effect.*^  But  how 
did  Scotland  differ  from  the  other  "reformed"  nations  on 
the  Continent  ?  Was  the  Duke  of  Savoy  less  a  Catholic 
because  Geneva  was  in  heretical  hands  f  Were  there  not 
various  "new  religions"  tolerated  in  Flanders  by  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  Philip  II  ?^"  In  any  case,  Mary  had 
now  five  years  of  personal  experience  on  which  to  base 
her  judgement.  We  know  not  what  advice  she  asked  for 
or  received  from  those  around  her,  Protestant  or  Catholic. 
She  may  have  considered — not  unreasonably — that  the 
policy  she  had  followed  these  last  five  years  had  shown  at 
least  some  small  measure  of  success.  She  had  made 
mistakes,  had  on  occasion  weakly  yielded  perhaps  to  cir- 
cumstances when  a  bolder  course  might  have  won  her 
point.  She  was  capable  of  learning  by  her  mistakes,  of 
taking  a  stronger  line  of  action.  But  she  was  not 
going  to  reverse  her  whole  policy.  And  had  her  Paris 
advisers  reckoned  the  hazard  f  For  the  prospect  of 
some  16,000  crowns  and  the  vague  hope  of  other  aid,  she 
was  asked  to  set  Scotland  in  an  uproar,  and — her  recurrent 
nightmare — to  rouse  England's  armed  interference  (as  in 
1 560)  and  lose  all  hope  of  succession  to  the  English  throne. 
She  would  not  do  it. 

Her  reply  is  noted  by  Laureo  in  his  letter  of  3  Decem- 
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ber  :  "her  Majesty  has  not  consented,  but  she  greatir 
desired  to  speak  with  me".  The  Queen  apparently  still 
hoped  that  a  personal  visit  to  Scotland  might  disabuse 
him  of  his  "easy"  solution  of  her  problems.  Laureo,  I 
however,  decided  to  await  the  return  of  Fr.  Hay  before 
making  up  his  mind.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
expected  it  would  take  Fr.  Hay  but  a  few  days  to  inform 
himself  "of  the  mind  of  her  Majesty  and  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom".*'  But  for  one  reason  or  another 
there  were  delays.  The  Bishop  of  Dunblane  indeed  was 
able  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Queen  within  a  few  davs 
of  his  arrival  :  and  he  was  one  of  the  bishops  who,  on 
17  December,  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince, 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  traditional  Catholic 
ceremonies  proper  to  such  an  occasion.  But  his  audience 
seems  not  to  have  taken  place  until  the  Queen's  return 
to  Edinburgh,  about  the  middle  of  January.  As  to  Fr. 
Hay,  it  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  saw  the  Queen 
during  his  two  months  in  Scotland  :  it  may  have  been  his 
desire  to  fulfil  his  mission  by  discovering  for  himself  the 
Queen's  real  mind,  that  delayed  his  return  to  Paris. 
A  letter  of  his,  written  sometime  in  January  to  his 
Provincial,  Fr.  Manare,  contained,  so  Laureo  reported, 
"a  metaphorical  passage,  easy  enough  to  understand. 
I  send  your  Eminence  a  copy  of  the  passage,  so  that  .  .  . 
you  may  see  that  things  over  there  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  in  which  one  can  hope  for,  much  less  do,  any 
good".^^ 

Finally,  on  or  about  the  loth  of  February  (the 
morrow  of  Darnley's  murder),  Fr.  Hay  wrote  to  his 
Provincial  announcing  his  intention  of  returning  with 
the  Signor  di  Moretta,  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  That  gentleman — an  object  of  deepest  suspicion 
to  Major-General  Mahon — had,  but  a  few  hours  previous 
to  the  murder,  partaken  of  a  farewell  banquet,  graced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  :  he  would  have  departed  on 
the  morrow,  had  not  her  Majesty,  in  her  great  crisis, 
begged  him  to  delay  his  departure.  He  left  a  day  or 
two  later,  with  Fr.  Hay  presumably  in  his  train  ;  reached 
London  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  after  staying  there 
for  over  a  week,  finally  arrived  with  Fr,  Hay  in  Paris  on 
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15  March.  Though  Queen  Mary,  they  reported,  was 
still  as  anxious  as  ever  that  Laureo  should  cross  over  to 
Scotland,  they  were  both  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  un- 
safe for  him  to  do  so.  "I  should  be  able  to  do  nothing  for 
God's  service,  and  would  bring  httle  credit  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See".^*  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Apostolic  Nuncio, 
with  an  eipressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  Queen  Mary's 
obstinacy,  quitted  France  en  route  for  his  own  diocese. 

A  fairly  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  as  gathered  from  the 
correspondence  of  Laureo  and  from  other  relevant 
documents  :  but  it  is  far  too  plain  for  General  Mahon. 
Of  the  facts,  as  indeed  he  admits,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever. But  the  interpretation  ?  There  remains  a  tale 
untold.  Of  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  plotters,  as  of 
their  movements,  there  is  "a  remarkable  silence".  So 
w^e  must  read  between  the  lines  and  interpret  this  con- 
spiracy of  silence.  It  is  Gen.  Mahon's  thesis  that  the 
Jesuit,  Fr.  Hay,  entered  Scotland  in  December  1566, 
knowing  full  well  that  his  task  was  hopeless,  if  persuasion 
was  to  be  his  only  task.  But  from  the  first  he  would 
"appear  to  have  recognized  that  something  more  than 
mere  encouragement  of  the  Queen  would  be  expected" 
of  him.  To  Pope  Pius  V  "success  alone  counted  as 
merit"  :  and  Fr.  Hay  "had  once  before  had  a  similar 
task  and  failed  ;  this  time  there  should  be  no  failure".^" 
If,  however,  success  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered, 
his  task  became  clearer  :  for  who  can  ever  suppose  that 
for  a  Jesuit  the  means,  however  criminal,  would  not  be 
justified  by  the  end  in  view  ?  His  task  became  clearer 
still  when  he  discovered  that  Darnley  and  his  friends — 
the  "Lennox  Party"- — were  no  less  bent  on  "removing 
obstacles"  :  and  Darnley  and  his  friends  were  Catholic, 
Success  seemed  assured.  The  unorthodox,  obstinate, 
selfish  Queen  being  once  out  of  the  way,  together  with 
her  abetting  Counsellors,  Darnley  would  then  rule  as 
King,  according  to  his  heart's  desire  ;  his  previous  over- 
tures to  Spain  would  bear  fruit,  Philip  II  would  lend  aid, 
and  Catholicism  would  once  again  be  established  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland. 

Let  it  be  admitted  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  no^ 
more  tangled  problem  in  history  than  this  matter  of  tb^P 
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blowing  up  of  Kirk  o'  Field ;  that  certainty  as  to  its 
origin  and  purpose  is  by  now  unattainable  ;  and  that  con- 
sequently It  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  rigid 
^x>of  of  any  attempted  "solution"  of  the  problem. 
General  Mahon,  for  instance,  brings  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  Damley  who  was  aimed  at  hj 
the  Kirk  o*  Field  explosion.  He  does  not,  and  with  the 
available  evidence  he  could  not  prove  his  case.  One  ma^ 
nevertheless  admit  (at  least  the  present  writer  would  do 
so)  the  strong  probability  that  Darnley  wm  at  all  events 
not  the  only  person  aimed  at.  There  vrere  so  many 
easier  and  quieter  methods  of  getting  rid  of  a  sick  man 
than  the  method  actually  employed.  If  so  much  be 
granted,  then  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Queen  was  included  as  one  of  the  intended  victims. 
That,  of  course,  is  no  new  theory  :  the  Queen  was  her- 
self convinced  that  the  plot  "wes  dressit  alsweiU  for  us  as 
for  the  King". 

The  Queen  was  mistaken,  thinks  Mahon.  The  ex- 
plosion was  meant,  not  for  Darnley,  but  on  the  contraij 
2>v  Darnley  for  Mary,  who  barred  his  ambitions,  and  for 
the  Protestant  nobles  in  her  train,  some  of  them  his 
personal  enemies,  and  dangerous  ones  at  that.  Mixing 
together  facts  and  conjectures  of  his  own,  he  recon- 
structs the  tragedy.  Mary  left  her  husband  at  Kiik 
o'  Field  at  about  1 1  p.m.  on  that  Sunday  of  Shrovetide 
(9  February),  with  the  intention  of  returning  later.  She 
was  present  awhile  at  a  dance  at  Holyrood,  given  in 
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innocent  alarm :  but  his  thoughtful  servant  Taylor 
accompanied  him  with  an  overcoat  and  other  apparel, 
in  case  of  cold  !)  :  but  he  was  caught  in  the  nets  of  an- 
other plot,  ^^coinddent  in  time  and  place",  and  was 
strangled  in  a  garden  beyond  the  Town  Wall.  A  few 
moments  later  and  Kirk  o'  Field  went  up  into  the  air : 
but  the  Queen  was  still  safe  at  Holyrood,  awaiting  the 
return  of  her  trusty  courtier. 

Amidst  much  that  is  uncertain,  this  at  least  is  sure,  that 
Damley  fled  from  Kirk  o'  Field,  was  neatly  intercepted, 
and  as  neatly  strangled.  Who  was  responsible  for  this 
deed  ?  It  is  an  interesting  question ;  but,  alas,  the 
problem  seems  insoluble.  If,  as  Mahon  woidd  have  it, 
there  were  two  coincident  plots,  then  it  would  seem 
eminently  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  designing 
brain  was  responsible  for  both.  Was  Damley,  therefore, 
a  tool,  a  dupe  in  the  designs  of  such  a  man  as  Moray,  as 
previously  he  had  been  at  the  Riccio  affair  ?  Was  he 
meant  to  play  his  part  in  the  murder  of  Queen  Mary  and 
her  nobles ;  and  then,  when  his  usefulness  was  at  an 
end,  to  be  himself  dispatched  by  the  arch-conspirator 
in  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy  ?  The  conjectural 
sequence  of  that  night's  events,  as  detailed  above,  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility.  General  Mahon,  however, 
would  sweep  such  an  hypothesis  aside,  in  favour  of  an 
original  Catholic  plot,  the  designs  of  which,  he  thinks, 
dovetail  so  nicely  into  the  political  intrigues  of  Darnley 
and  his  still  more  foolish  father. 

And  the  evidence  ?  General  Mahon  is  an  eclectic 
historian.  He  seizes  upon  a  sentence  here,  a  phrase 
there ;  he  re-edits  bits  of  Buchanan  (whom  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  liars*^  on  God's 
earth)  and  "is  inclined  to  believe"  that  Buchanan  so  re- 
edited  contains  a  certain  modicum  of  truth — ^the  modi- 
cum, that  is  to  say,  which  suits  his  thesis.  He  reaches 
many  of  his  conclusions  in  military  fashion,  by  means  of 
a  cavalry  charge.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  course 
of  an  article,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  particular  profit, 
to  follow  the  General  throughout  the  course  of  his 
campaign.     A  little  may  prove  to  be  enough. 

We  naturally  ask,  who  were  the  actual  conspirators  in 
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General  Mahon's  plot,  and  what  evidence  have  we  of 
their  conspiring  ?  They  sccra  to  have  been  those  who 
were  acting  (or  who  the  General  conjectures  were  acting) 
on  behalf  either  of  the  ApostoUc  Nuncio  or  of  the  Spanish 
King;  others  too  have  incurred  his  suspicion.  When 
enunciating  his  theory  in  brief,  he  particularizes  two : 
the  conspirators,  he  tells  us,  were  "led  by  Sir  James 
Balfour,  instigated  as  to  the  object,  but  not  necessarily 
as  to  details,  by  Father  Edmund  Hay".''*  This  is 
certainly  putting  Fr.  Hay  into  bad  company;  for  Sir 
James  Balfour,  as  Mr.  Gore-Browne  puts  it,  shared  with 
the  notorious  Archibald  Douglas  "the  hardly-won  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  worst  man  in  Scotland".  Sir 
James,  in  fact,  was  any  man's  friend,  as  it  suited  his 
varied  interests  :  and  was  of  any  or  no  religion,  according 
to  occasion.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Sir  James' 
complicity  in  this  affair  of  Kirk  o'  Field  (if  such  be  the 
fact)  is  no  indication  of  the  politics  or  the  religious 
complexion  of  those  behind  him.  Mahon  insists  on 
the  close  political  association  about  this  time  between 
Sir  James  and  Lord  Darnley  :  it  may  be  so.  But  if  we 
are  to  admit  that  the  plot  was  a  specifically  Catholic 
plot  from  abroad,  we  must  look  for  the  essential  evidence 
that  will  connect  Fr.  Hay  either  with  Sir  James  or  with 
Darnley.  Is  there  such  evidence  ?  General  Mahon 
produces  none  ;  nor  is  there  any  to  produce. 

The  General's  treatment  of  Fr.  Hay  is  typical  of  his 
method.  For  him,  Fr.  Hay  is  less  a  human  person  than 
a  type ;  he  is  the  Jesuit  of  the  novelists,  a  man  "dead 
to  the  world",  of  intense  "spiritual  exaltation",  dedicated 
to  the  Cause,  one  to  whom  any  danger  or  sacrifice  would 
count  as  nothing,  could  he  thereby  advance  "the  Holy 
Cause".  ^  Actually,  Fr.  Hay  was  quite  human,  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Society.  As  a  young 
secular  priest  he  had  acted  as  guide  and  interpreter  in 
1562  to  the  Papal  Envoy,  Fr.  de  Gouda,  and  some  months 
later  had  entered  the  Jesuit  noviciate  in  Rome.  In 
less  than  two  years  he  was  appointed  (1564)  Rector  of 
the  new  College  of  Clerment  in  Paris,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life  seems  to  have  occupied  positions  of  authority. 
He    became   successively    Provincial    of   the  Jesuits   in 
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>Iorthem  France,  Rector  of  the  newly  constituted 
Jniversity  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  Superior  (1585-89)  of 
iie  Jesuits  in  Scotland,  and  finally  one  of  the  Assistants 
n  Rome  of  the  Jesuit  General.  From  his  letters, 
>ublished  and  unpublished,  one  learns  to  know  him  as  an 
extremely  humble  man,  full  of  consideration  and  kindness 
or  others ;  a  man  of  broad  views,  of  sound  judgement, 
ind,  no  less,  an  ardent  Scot  and  an  enthusiastic,  though 
lot  a  bUnd  admirer  of  his  Queen.  His  hopes  had  risen 
ligh  after  his  audience  with  Queen  Mary  in  1562. 

**Once  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  this  man  [the  Earl  of 
VIoray]  and  given  the  chance  of  putting  into  effect  her 
iioly  resolutions,  in  her  the  Church  would  discover  that 
it  had  produced  another  Helena — or  rather  should  I  say 
another  Pulcheria — so  much  at  heart  has  she  the  cause 
oi  religion  and  of  orthodoxy."^ 

His  hopes  continued  to  remain  high — ^his  hopes  that 
his  Queen  would  eventually  be  able  to  rid  herself  of  the 
overbearing  counsel  of  her  half-brother.  When  towards 
the  close  of  1566  she  refused  to  accept  the  "test"  of 
Laureo,  Fr.  Hay,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  she  had 
missed  a  golden  opportunity.  I  know  of  no  evidence, 
however,  which  would  suggest  that  he  considered  her 
refusal  to  proceed  from  a  false  heart,  and  not  rather  from 
a  false  judgement  of  the  test's  expediency.  Even 
Laureo  himself  was  willing  to  admit  that  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  her  refusal.  Fr.  Hay's  subsequent 
judgement  upon  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  and  all 
ivhich  that  implied  was  that  she  had  sinned ;  yet  still 
he  nursed  his  hopes  :  "it  may  be  that  some  day  everything 
will  turn  out  well  for  that  sinner,  and  that  hereafter  she 
will  become  the  doer  of  great  deeds — she  who  once 
refused  to  consent  to  sound  advice". ^^ 

This  then  is  the  Jesuit  whom  General  Mahon  would 
make  the  instigator  of  an  attempt  to  murder  Mary  and 
her  Counsellors.  Of  his  doings  in  Scotland  at  this  time, 
as  has  been  noted  already,  we  have  practically  no  informa- 
tion. He  was  there  for  two  months,  from  about  mid- 
December  to  the  1 2th  or  13  th  of  the  following  February. 
We  know  not  if  he  ever  had  audience  of  Queen  Mary : 
if  he  did,  the  date  was  probably  some  day  between  the 
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14th  and  20th  of  January,  whilst  the  Queen  was  in 
Edinburgh. 

General  Mahon,  however,  has  further  ioformatioo, 
in  spite  of — or  is  it  in  consequence  of  ? — the  fact  that 
"of  the  part  taken  by  Fr.  Edmund  Hay  there  is  a  remark- 
able silence".  Contemporary  history,  as  he  assora 
us  truly,  does  not  mention  him,  Jolm  Knox  makes  no 
reference  to  him,  not  even  the  omniscient  Cecil  seemi 
to  have  knowti  of  his  presence  in  Scotland  until  after  he 
had  left  it.  It  is  all  very  remarkable  !  However,  "it 
is  enough  that,  from  the  date  of  Moretta's  arrival  in 
Edinburgh  on  or  about  25  January,  1566-67,  Fr.  Haj 
attached  himself  to  him,  and,  whatever  the  part  taken  bj' 
the  Savoyard  may  have  been,  we  must  admit  comraunitr 
of  thought  between  the  two  .  .  ."^'  The  reader 
may  smile,  yet  this  can  but  be  an  inference  from  the 
only  known  fact  connecting  Fr.  Hay  and  Moretta, 
namely,  that  nearly  three  weeks  later,  Fr.  Hay  declared 
his  intention  of  leaving  Scotland  with  Moretta,  and 
actually  arrived  in  Paris  in  his  company. 

But  the  General  has  no  qualms  of  conscience  ;  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  no  historical  conscience  at  all.  A  few 
pages  further  on  he  returns  to  the  point.  "The  evidence 
of  his  [Fr.  Hay's]  role  is  admittedly  negative,  but  this 
much  is  patent ;  at  or  about  the  time  when  Moretu 
appeared  on  the  scene  .  .  .  Hay  seems  to  have  found 
him  a  more  competent  leader,  and  to  have  ceased  to 
regard  the  Papal  Nuncio  with  confideace."  The 
latter's  lack  of  capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  altered  dream- 
stances  left  Fr.  Hay  "no  choice  but  independent  action 
in  conjunction  with  Moretta  .  .  ."'"  And  then  the 
General  really  lets  himself  go  in  a  passage  which  for  its 
imaginative  power  and  its  wondrous  series  of  suggesUortes 
falsi  is  well  worth  quoting  : 

When  Moretta  and  Hay  met  in  consultation  on  or  aboui 
25  January,  1567,  with  perhaps  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  as  third 
party — though  nobody  seems  to  have  trusted  the  last — ^what  were 
the  materials  at  hand  F  The  Queen  was  pursuing  a  course 
opposed  to  Religion  ;  Darnley  was  exerting  himself  in  Spanish 
interests,  and  posing  as  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  Chuich, 
with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  behind  hun ;   Sir  James  Balfovr,  long  > 
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secret  agent  of  the  Catholics,  was  ready  on  payment  for  any 
desperate  deed ;  the  Protestant  lords  were  primed  for  the  murder 
<d  Damley.  Hay  himself  was  commissioned  for  the  murder,  or 
^justification",  of  the  Protestant  lords ;  Philip  was  ^'coming"  to 
1the  Netherlands ;  the  Pope  was  ready  to  find  money  for  something 
^signal"  ;  the  whole  devilish  stew  was  on  the  boil.** 

This,  no  doubt,  is  very  fine  and  purple,  but  as  regards 
Fr.  Hay  (to  confine  ourselves  to  him  alone)  it  bears  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  historical  facts.  The  picture  of 
the  Ambassador,  the  Bishop  and  the  Jesuit  Rector  sitting 
in  consultation — ^**on  or  about"  25  January,  to  give  it 
Terisimilitude — around  a  devilish  stew  that  is  on  the 
boil,  is  a  work  of  art,  a  flight  of  fancy.  There's  no 
shadow  of  evidence  that  Fr.  Hay  was  even  in  Edinburgh 
at  the  time  !  That  he  was  commissioned  for  the  murder 
of  the  Protestant  lords  is  a  libel  brought  forward,  not 
only  veithout  evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
available. 

And  this,  strange  to  say,  concludes  the  case  for  the 
prosecution.  Mahon  does  not  even  attempt  to  prove 
any  communication  between  Fr.  Hay  and  Lord  Darnley, 
or  between  Fr.  Hay  and  Sir  James  Balfour.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  one  thing  we  do  know  about  Sir  James  at  this 
period  is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  Edinburgh 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  but  that  he  arrived  there 

Juietly  on  26  February,  a  fortnight  and  more  after 
>amley's  death.  But  what  does  that  matter  ?  "One 
can  only  hazard  the  opinion  that  Balfour,  having  seen  his 
plans  put  in  operation,  quitted  the  town  on  the  night 
of  Sunday  (9  February)." ^^  How  is  one  to  cope  with 
such  hazards  ? 

But  no,  the  case  is  not  quite  complete  ;  on  one  other 
count  is  Fr.  Hay  suspected.  Besides  the  "remarkable 
silence"  concerning  the  Jesuit's  activities  in  Scotland, 
there  is  also  a  "curious  reticence"  in  reporting  the  result. 
Fr.  Hay  was  expected  by  Laureo  to  return  to  Paris  in  a 
few  days ;  he  remained  two  months.  After  duly 
announcing  to  Laureo  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  in  a  letter 
of  23  December,  he  wrote  two  other  letters,  but  to  his 
own  Provincial,  not  to  Laureo,  a  proceeding  full  of 
Vcd.  205  K 
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suspicion.  (Laureo  certainly  was  shown  at  least  part 
of  Fr.  Hay's  second  letter,  of  which  he  forwarded  a  copy 
to  Bonelli.)  The  last  letter  was,  it  seems,  sent  by  tec 
hands  of  a  Frenchman,  Clemeau,  who  left  Edinburgh 
on  the  loth  or  nth  of  February.  The  letter  therefore, 
asserts  Mahon,  "must  have  been  dated  the  day  of  the 
murder,  10  February".  "Complete  secrecy  w^as  roain- 
tatned  as  to  what  was  said,"  except  that  Fr.  Hay  intended 
to  return  in  the  train  of  Signor  de  Moretta.  Thii 
"indicates  contents  which  Manare  thought  better 
suppressed".^"*  Other  possible,  probably  simpler,  solu- 
tions would  be  either  that  the  letter  was  written  before 
the  murder,  or  (if  written  on  the  loth)  that  it  contained 
nothing  to  suppress^that  it  was  a  mere  note,  writtcii 
hurriedly  to  "catch  the  post",  and  postponing  further 
news  until  he  should  himself  arrive  in  Paris. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
tedious,  to  follow  the  General  further.  His  method  of 
proof,  whether  he  is  dealing  with  Moretta  or  with  Sir 
James  Balfour  or  other  possible  conspirators  is  ever  the 
same  as  is  his  method  with  Fr.  Hay  :  ab  uno  dtsce  omnes. 
Nobody,  of  course,  would  deny  that  one  or  more  of 
General  Mahon's  numerous  suspects  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  conspiracy.  There  certainly  was  a 
conspiracy  ;  and  the  conspiracy  may  well  have  included 
the  Queen  as  a  victim — that  was  antecedently  probable 
in  any  case.  It  is  no  less  probable,  antecedently,  that 
the  Earl  of  Moray  had  a  hand  in  it,  though  that  is 
unproved,  perhaps  unprovable.  But  the  thesis  of 
General  Mahon  is  not  only  not  provable,  it  was  wildly 
improbable  from  the  start.  His  handhng  of  the  "evi- 
dence" which  should  at  least  incriminate  the  prime 
instigator.  Fr.  Hay,  tends  to  show  that  his  theory  is  also 
untenable. 

What,  however,  surprises  one  even  more,  perhaps, 
than  General  Mahon's  logic,  is  the  gullibility  of  Mr. 
Gore-Browne  in  swallowing  whole  the  General's  main 
thesis.  "The  details  of  this  plot,"  he  notes,  *Svere 
first  worked  out  by  the  late  Major-General  Mahon  in 
his  most  valuable  book"^' ;  and  he  proceeds  to  incor- 
porate the  general  conclusions.     He  too,  like  General 
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ihon,  has  somehow  discovered  that  for  the  purposes  of 
;  "Paris  Plot"  Fr.  Hay  "joined"  Moretta  wio,  he 
is  with  similar  inconsequence,  was  "Laureo's  confi- 
dt".'"  His  reconstruction  of  the  plot  has  this  merit 
least,  that  the  main  points  of  Mahon's  rather  compli- 
:ed  book  are  here  condensed  in  a  few  lucid  pages.  In 
ne  lesser  details  he  differs  from  the  General ;  the 
rersities  are  usually  an  improvement  on  the  originaL 
.t  the  brevity  of  the  exposition  brings  out  even  more 
jminently  the  lack  of  evidence  upon  which  this 
aris  Plot"  is  based. 

Mr.  Gore-Browne  asserts,  reasonably  enough,  that 
he  only  sensible  use  in  murder  for  gunpowder  must  be 
destroy  a  large  number  of  people,  and*'  (one  might 
sfer  the  word  "or"),  "spreading  panic,  to  enginter  a 
TOlution".^  Having  then  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  by 
}gical  inference",  that  Darnley  had  himself  ordered  or 
owed  the  gunpowder  to  be  placed  in  the  vaults  of 
rk  o'  Field, ^*  he  concludes  that  Queen  Mary  and  the 
.  Protestant  Counsellors  on  Laureo's  list  were  those 
■  whom  the  explosion  was  intended. 
But  a  considerable  difficulty  here  arises,  to  which 
ither  he  nor  Mahon  seems  to  have  paid  any  attention. 
>w  many  of  those  six  Counsellors  were  in  Queen  Mary's 
mpany  on  that  fateful  Sunday  evening  ?  Argyll 
;ms  to  have  been  there  ;  Lethington  probably  not.     Of 

0  others,  Bellenden  and  MacGill,  we  know  nothing, 
le  Earl  of  Morton  was  certainly  absent ;  and,  as  Mr, 
are-Browne  tells  us,  Moray,  most  important  of  them 
,  "cleared  out"  that  Sunday  morning,  "leaving  his 
ter  to  her  fate".^^  Was  the  crafty  Jesuit  going  to 
arder  his  Queen,  only  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
:ra-Protestant  Moray — the  one  man  whom  Fr.  Hay 
.gled  out  in  his  letters  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
the  Counter- Reformation  in  Scotland  ?      The  powder 

1  Mr.  Gore-Browne  informs  us)  was  placed  in  position 
ly  at  "the  last  moment",^^  some  time  on  Sunday ; 
oray  "cleared  out"  on  Sunday  morning.  Why  then 
1  not  Fr,  Hay  take  steps  to  prevent  so  tragic  a  blunder  f 
:t  General  Mahon  blandly  tells  us :  "at  the  least  it  can 

said  that  the  favour  shovra  to  Hay  on  his  return  to 
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Paris  indicates  that  he  was  held  to  have  faithfully  played 
the  part  assigned  to  him  to  his  utmost  power"  .^^  One 
can  but  conclude  that — to  use  the  words  of  this  latter 
writer~"the  evidence  is  admittedly  negative".  Indeed, 
that  is  an  overstatement  of  the  case,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all.  In  truth  the  whole  case  rests  in  the  fint 
instance  on  the  assumption  that  Queen  Mary  came  to  be 
judged,  not  only  unorthodox  in  religion,  but  also  such  1 
prime  hindrance  to  the  counter- reforming  activities  of 
Pius  V  that  her  "removal"  became  an  essential  means  to 
the  advancement  of  the  "Holy  Cause".  In  a  previous 
article  it  was  argued  that  such  an  assumption  is  historically 
false.  That  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  the  reception  accorded  by  Mary  to  his  hsstj 
and  ill-considered  solution  of  her  religious  problem  is 
beyond  doubt.  But  that  thereupon,  either  personally 
or  indirectly  through  his  representatives,  he  attempted 
to  substitute  violence  for  persuasion,  or  connived  in  any 
manner  at  the  murder  of  Queen  Mary,  is  a  wild  theory 
utterly  destitute  of  any  historical  evidence  at  all.  The 
fantastic  "evidence"  brought  forward  to  incriminate  Fr. 
Hay  is  the  very  ripe  (if  not  rotten)  fruit  of  that  un- 
historical  frame  of  mind  which  seeks  to  accommodate 
facts  to  theory  rather  than  theory  to  facts. 

General  Mahon,  and  Mr.  Gore-Browne  in  his  wake, 
are,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  on  the  itch  for  something 
fresh  and  new.  They  arc  neither  professedly  anti- 
Catholic  nor  even  anti-Jesuit — though  incidentally  they 
ruthlessly  calumniate  the  fair  fame  of  Catholic  and 
Jesuit.  Their  mistake  is  that  they  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Novelty,  labouring  under  the  not  uncommon 
delusion  or  hope  that  Novelty  is  a  modem  reincariution 
of  the  ancient  goddess  Truth. 

H.  Chadwick,  S.J. 

•Hay  to  Borgia,  May,  1566  (Pollen;  Papal  Negotiations  will  Q- 
Mary,  496]. 

•  Guzman  de  Silva  to  Philip  II,  z6  July,  1567  (PoUen.  1.  c.  p.  521.). 

•  Pollen,  I.  c.  pp.  234-55.  cf  p.  cvi, 

•  15  Oct.  1565  (quoted  by  PoUen,  I.e.  228). 

•  10  Jan.  1566.  (ibid.  232.). 

•  Stevenson-Nau,  208  ;  I-abanoff,  vii,  9 ;  Pollen,  1.  c.  237.  It  is  nacertam 
from  whom  the  suggestion  of  a  Nuncio  originated  :  certainly  not  from 
Queen  Mary.  Laureo  later  blamed  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  (Pollen. 
377} :  but  the  idea  may  well  have  been  the  Pope's.     la  cooaectioa  witli 
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inbsidy  for  Malta,  Pius  V  bad  proposed  to  send  also  a  commiasary,  "to 
ike  sure  that  the  money  was  spent  for  that  purpose".  (Pollen.  236.) 
urco  bad  a  aimilar  commission,  it  seems, 

'  Manaie  to  Borgia,  26  June,  1566  (Pollen,  1.  c.  498}. 

'Hay  to  Borgia,  2  July,  1566  (ibid.  49Q).  He  feared  "ne  dcspeia.tio 
scio  qua  et  irabecillitas  eoruni  qui  deberent  in  hoc  negotio  pr'mi 
e"  should  thwart  the  I'ope'g  purpose.  Gen.  Mahon,  usually  only  too 
jer  to  read  between  the  tines,  ofiers  no  suggestion  in  explanation  ol  this 
usion.     I  "suspect  strongly"  that  Fr.  Hay  refers  to  Damley. 

*  Laurco  to  BonelU.  12  Nov.,  i^bfi  (Pollen.  311) :  Mahon,  Tragedy  of 
ri  0'  Field,  p.  253. 

"  Pollen.  173-73. 

"  R,  Gore-Browne.  Lord  BolhweU.  p.  180, 
I'  Laureo  to  Bonelli,  21  Oct.  1566  (Pollen.  158). 
"  Laureo  to  Bonelli.  a  Nov.  1566  (Pollen,  312). 

'•  Laureo  states  (in  his  own  justification)  that  Archbishop  Beaton,  Dun- 
IDC,  and  Fr.  Hay  were  all  in  favour  of  hia  teat.  Later  he  came  to  doubt 
(  wholehearted ness  of  the  Cardinal's  approval  (Pollen.  321).  The  qual- 
'  and  measure  of  the  approval  of  the  others  must  remain  a  matter 
opinion.  Laureo  is  so  emphatic  that  Fr.  Hay  was  "a  pious,  sincere 
d  inielligent  man"  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  felt  be  bad  the  Jesuit's 

*  Cf.  Laareo's  letter  of  31  Oct.  (Pollen.  301}. 
"  15  Dec.  1566  (Pollen.  331). 

"  22  Feb.  1567  (Pollen.  350).     The  enclosure  has  not  been  preserved. 

"  16  March.  1567  (Polleo.  371). 

"  Mahon.  1.  c.  260,  259,  264, 

"  In  one  passage,  soMiss  Mackenzie  tells  us,  Buchanan  has  managed  to  get 

t  categorical  lies  into  125  words — roughly  a  lie  a  line.     (The  Scotland 

Mary  Stewart,  etc.,  p.  161.) 

"  MahoD.  p.  xiii. 

"  Ibid.  263.  364, 

*  Hay  to  Laynez,  2  Jan.  1563  (Stonyhurst  MSS).  This  testimony  to 
;  orthodoxy  of  the  Queen  is  of  interest.  Mahon,  to  whom  presumably 
s  passage  was  unknown,  tells  us  that  Fr.  Hay  "had  already  a  low 
inion  of  the  Queen's  orthodoxy"  (op.  cit.  263).  But  in  any  case  this 
iter  curiously  confuses  Mary's  lack  of  faith  in  the  exTiediency  of 
ureo's  "test"  with  lack  of  faith  in  the  foil  doctrine  oi  tne  Catholic 

"  Hay  to  Borgia,  21  January,  1569  (Pollen,  307).  There  survive  two 
ters  of  Queen  Mary  to  Fr.  Hay,  obviously  part  of  a  correspondence  of 
ne  considerable  duration,  which  a  few  years  later  developed  between 
!m.  Both  letters  are  entirely  non- political — are  indeed  the  "spiritual 
ters"  ol  a  very  brave  soul.  One  dated  9  June,  1574.  was  first  printed  by 
iesener  in  Reiue  des  Questions  Hisloriques  1867  (2),  pp.  616-17  ■  ^"^  ^^^ 
ler,  of  21  November,  1578,  see  Labanoff,  5,  71-7!. 
"  Mahon.    261.  i6z, 

"  Ibid.  267.  The  "evidence"  for  Fr.  Hay's  presumed  lack  of  confidence 
the  Nuncio  is  merely  that  when  in  January  Dunblane  was  writing  to 
ureo  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  audience  with  the  Queen.  Fr,  Hay 
the  same  time  chose  to  address  his  letter  to  his  own  Provincial, 
pressing  a  less  optimistic  view.    The  letter  unfortunately  is  not  pre- 

*•  Ibid.  267. 

"Ibid.  81. 

'•  Ibid.  265. 

"  R,  Gore- Browne  :  Lord  Bothwetl,  p.  176  note. 

"Ibid.  317.     To  establish  conspiracy  between  Damley  and   Moretta 

ich  otherwise  is  far  from  apparent,  Mr.  G-B.  (p.  296)  has  to  read  a  world 

hidden   meaning  and  Spanish  intrigue  into  Moretta's  request  for  an 
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interview  ("about  a  horse"}  with  DarnJey— who.  after  aQ.  was  the  King  I 
Strange  to  Bay,  the  Spanish  aniba3ssdor,  De  Silva.  surely  do  locd,  in  tii 
letter  quoted  by  Mr,  G-B.  [Spaa.  Cal :  Eli/.  I.  6Ji)  shows  no  sort  of  is- 
ctedulity  as  to  the  reasoo  given  for  the  interview.  What  is  more,  tin 
letter  suggests   that  Moretta  was  by  no  means  a  man  with  whom  Spun 


captious  pfans 


had  a 

Incidentally,    why    us 
"about  a  horse",  which  di 

"Ibid.  311. 

**  Ibid.  316.  The  inference  is  not  so  logical  as  Mr.  Gore-Brown  is  mcliaed 
to  think.  A  coiitoinpoia.ry  drawing  at  the  Record  Office,  the  work  peiliqii 
of  one  of  Cecil's  agents,  shows  the  corpse  of  Damley  lying  in  the  gatdflt, 
with  no  shoes  to  bis  feet,  clad  merely  in  bis  night -shirt.  Further  at 
lies  his  vaJet,  Taylor,  in  similar  shift,  but  wearing  one  shoe  and  some  sen 
of  headgear.  Near  at  hand  on  the  grass  are  a  dagger,  a  cbair.  a  qtult  (il 
might  be  almost  anything),  a  dressing-gown.  Mr.  G-B,  (whose  version  a 
that  Bothwell,  informed  on  his  arrival  at  Kirk  o'  Field  of  Daniln') 
treachery,  angrily  went  in  and  set  fire  to  the  fuse  himself,  anticipatot 
thus  the  lero  hour)  infers  from  the  drawing  that  Datnley,  in  sudden,  bliul 
lear  at  the  smell  of  fire,  rushed  out  wildly  into  the  cold  February  ni^t 
But  to  the  valet  the  smell  suggested  merely  the  possibility  of  a  house  111 
fire.  "As  the  picture  shows,  he  collected  shoes,  dressing -gown,  even  ' 
chair  for  the  invalid  to  sit  on."  "Only  one  explanation  covers  the  difiemt 
conduct  of  the  two  men"  :  the  King  knew  there  was  gunpowder  in  tin 
house,  the  valet  did  not.  And  the  King  could  have  known  only  if  be 
had  bimseli  allowed  it  to  be  put  there  (pp.  315-16).  One  flaw  in  lit 
argument  is  clear  enough,  even  if  we  accept  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing 
The  diflerent  conduct  of  the  two  men  is  inferred  from  the  drawing  wtiit 
"shows"  that  the  valet,  less  conscious  of  urgent  danger,  had  stopped  10 
collect  gown  and  quilt,  etc.,  "to  keep  his  eccentric  young  master  wann" 
Of  course,  the  drawing  shows  notliing  of  the  kind.  For  all  tbe  dia»iEg 
shows  us.  King  and  valet  may  both  have  paused  to  pick  np  what  lay 
nearest  to  the  hands  of  each  :  it  is  not  tbe  time  to  stand  on  any  ceremony. 

No ;  Damley's  complicity  results,  not  from  the  evidence  of  Hit 
drawing,  but  from  what  Mr.  G-B.  has  chosen  to  read  into  the  drawing. 

"Ibid. 318.  Moray  is  famous,  of  course,  for  his  alibis  in  times  of  cris> 
On  this  occasion  be  found  it  necessary  to  visit  his  wife  in  Fife  l  or  did  tc 
rather  go  to  complete  bis  preparations  for  war  ?  He  seems  to  have  bea 
expecting  at  this  time  a  consignment  of  weapons  which  at  his  requel 
was  seat  to  him  by  CecU.  (See  G.  Chalmers  :  Life  of  Mary,  Qutm  s/ 
Scots  (1822),  III,  p.  238  and  the  references  there  given.) 

"Ibid.  317. 
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The  Individualism  of  St.  Bernard  of 

Clairvaux 

IT  may  seem  banal  to  remark  that  what  might  perhaps 
be  called  the  political  theology  of  St.  Bernard  is  dis- 
tinguished by  characteristics  to  be  explained,  partly  by 
his  own  personality  and  partly  by  the  age  in  which  he 
Kved.  Yet  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  Both  the  man 
himself  and  his  age  were  exceptional.  He  belonged  to  a 
period  of  history  which  was  itself  epochal,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  contributed  to  make  it  such.  In 
he  lartger  world  of  Europe  nationality  was  beginning  to 
treasser  itself  with  some  emphasis,  not  merely  racially 
and  dynastically,  but  locally.  To  the  discerning  observer 
the  first  signs  were  beginning  to  appear  of  an  impending, 
slow  but  sure  imperial  dissolution,  of  the  passing  away  of 
that  supreme  secular  authority  which  for  so  long,  as  it 
might  seem  by  prescriptive  and  exclusive  right,  had 
wielded  the  material  sword.  It  is  in  a  measure  thus  that 
we  may  explain  the  failure  of  the  Second  Crusade  which — 
occurring,  it  is  true,  towards  the  end  of  St.  Bernard's 
life — ^was  an  acid  test  of  European  solidarity  and  co- 
herence. Politically,  Christendom  was  preparing  to  re- 
construct itself.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  where  Roger  of  Sicily  was  intent 
upon  founding  a  Norman  hegemony,  contemplated  per- 
haps as  stretching  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Island  of  Rhodes.  In  addition,  yet  quite  conversely,  the 
quickening  of  the  communal  spirit  was  spreading  from  the 
cities  of  Northern  Italy  to  France  and  to  Germany  ;  and 
in  Rome  men  were  dreaming  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
Republic  ;  both  these  movements  owing  much  to  such 
forcible  and  magnetic  personalities  as  Arnald  of  Brescia. 
It  was  an  age  of  reactions,  mutually  antagonistic  reactions 
which  may  seem  to  us  to  have  been  feeble  in  comparison 
with  the  reactions  of  later  days,  probably  because  their 
material  resources  were  not  of  a  nature  to  enable  them  to 
be  swift.  Mobilization  was  more  cumbrous  than  in  our 
highly  contriving  age. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  have  such  considerations  as  these 
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any  bearing  upon  what  we  have  called  the  politic 
theology  of  St.  Bernard  ?  The  question  may  Be  answeri 
by  another.  Is  there  any  reflection  of  the  state  of  Euro] 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  fifth  century  to  be  recogni2( 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  De  Civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine 
Rome  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Alaric  the  Goth  in  41 
The  contention  that  this  disaster  was  due  to  the  Christii 
religion  was  rebutted  in  this  great  classic,  the  last  X 
Books  of  which  stale  constructively  the  principles  of  th 
polity  which  is  the  Catholic  Church.  Nothing  so  caia 
trophic  happened  in  St.  Bernard's  day  ;  but  these  san 
principles  had  been  at  stake  towards  the  end  of  tl 
previous  century  in  the  controversy  between  the  Churt 
and  the  Empire  with  which  we  associate  the  name 
Gregory  VII,  and  they  were  still  by  no  means  general 
approved  in  practice.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  ; 
this  in  much  of  the  correspondence  of  St.  Bernard  ar 
pre-eminently  so  in  the  treatise  De  Cotisideratm 
addressed  to  Eugenius  III.  Granted  these  principles,  tl 
right  determination  of  their  application  as  a  policy  in  at 
given  case  was  in  fact  rooted  in  what  we  should  now  teri 
moral  theology. 

When  Christianity  became  recognized  as  a  rdigio  licit 
the  secular  power  had  not  granted  it  such  status  withoi 
having  had  opportunities  of  learning  what  the  Church 
claims  really  were  ;  it  had  not  entered  into  the  contrac 
with  its  eyes  blindfold.  But  in  the  twelfth  centur 
Christianity  was  much  more  than  a  religio  licita  ft 
individuals  who  professed  it ;  it  had — certainly  in  tli 
sphere  of  morals — acquired  an  imperium,  theoretical!) 
though  often  not  practically  accepted,  over  that  coi 
poration  which  we  call  the  State.  If  this  point  had  bee 
crucial  to  such  a  problem  as  that  of  investitures,  no  le; 
was  it  crucial  to  the  doctrine  of  The  Two  Swordi 
Although  it  might  have  been  that  secular  princes  ha 
often  drawn  the  material  sword  by  no  means  "at  th 
command  of  Peter","  or  "at  the  will  of  the  priest", 
there  had  been  no  surrender  by  the  Church  of  th 
principle  that,  in  the  words  of  John  of  Salisbury,  "thi 
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(materia^  sword  theprince  receives  from  the  hand  of 
the  Church,  for  the  Qiuxch  does  not  stain  a  sword  with 
blood.  Yet  even  this  is  the  Chorch's  sword".*  Thus  the 
Church  was  so  far  the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience 
as  that  it  advised  him  as  to  when  and  when  not  war  was 
justifiable.  Probably  this  was  the  political  theology  of 
St.  Bernard's  day,  and  in  him  as  in  the  rest  it  took  much 
of  its  tone  from  the  events  of  that  day  and  of  the  immedi- 
ate past  which  still  lived  on  in  that  day.  But,  in  con- 
junction with  his  prophetic  instinct,  his  personal  bravery 
and  his  kindness  of  heart,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
an  Elijah.  The  episodes  of  his  handling  of  the  Schism 
in  the  Papacy,  of  his  preaching  of  the  Second  Crusade 
were,  in  each  case,  as  a  series  in  the  life  of  that  prophet, 
only  more  interesting  because  the  Ahabs  concerned  vrere 
so  many  and  so  various ;  Lothair  of  Supplingenburg, 
Louis  Vl,  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  Vll,  Roger  of 
Sicily,  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  like.  True  to  the 
principle  that  "the  Church  does  not  stain  a  sword  with 
blood"  he  would  take  no  part  in  actual  warfare ;  he 
emphatically  disclaimed  for  himself  the  training  and  the 
experience  of  a  professional  soldier  ;  but  he  did  claim  for 
the  Church,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pope,  authority 
"to  direct  princes  ,  .  .  and  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and 
empires" .f  This  does  not  mean  that  he  claimed  for  the 
Apostolic  See  the  status  of  a  temporal  power ;  the  authority 
which,  in  his  view,  it  rightly  possessed  was  essentially 
moral,  although  none  the  less  tremendous.  When  St. 
Bernard  answers  the  question  as  to  what  the  Pope  is 
Dfficially,  he  teUs  us  that  he  is  int^r  alia  "in  authority 
Moses".t  It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
mch  authority  was  regarded  by  him  as  incompetent  to 
Drder  the  use  of  force  majeure.  It  might,  perhaps,  not 
unreasonably  be  held  that,  so  long  as  human  nature  is 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  evil,  so  long  as  in  the  Divine 
Providence  Satan  remains  still  unchained,  so  long  must 
moral  authority  in  the  last  resort  not  merely  be  free  to 
invoke  at  its  discretion  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  be  able  to 
justify  its  very  existence  by  such  invocation.     However 

■  Joann.      Sares.      Policrat.  IV.  iii,  f  St.  Bernard.  Ep.  237. 

J  St.  Bernard.     De  Consider.  II,  viii,  15. 


this  may  be,  St,  Bernard's  dicta  that  "faith  comes  h 
persuasion  ;  it  is  not  imposed  by  force",*  that  "the  Jew 
ought  not  to  be  persecuted  or  slatn  or  even  expelled", 
do  represent  a  policy  psychologically  in  advance  of  tha 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  a  measure  accepted  and  wi 
still  current  in  some  quarters ;  so  far  his  own  personalit) 
in  its  fulness  of  sentiment  and  conviction,  told  upon  h 
theology  at  a  time  when  what  men  believed  and  how  the 
expressed  their  belief  were  admittedly  political  as  well; 
religious  problems.  Perhaps  it  were  as  well  that  th 
interaction  of  politics  and  religion,  both  theoretical! 
and  practically,  should  be  recognized  amongst  us  toda) 
when  Europe  is  as  a  ship  riding  not  too  securely  at  anchc 
between  the  Scylla  of  Communism  and  the  Charybi 
of  Fascism. 

The  mysticism  of  St.  Bernard,  with  its  insistence  upo 
that  unity  of  will  ("unitas  votiva")  with  God  the  Word, 
founded  upon  a  similarity  of  nature  shared  with  Hin 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian  soul ;  tha 
state  in  which  the  rational  creature  is  able  on  all  poinl 
familiarly  to  question  its  Creator  and  to  take  His  counse 
being  as  able  to  understand  Him  as  bold  in  its  desire  s 
to  do  §— here,  surely,  is  a  protection,  profoundly  Serif 
tural  in  its  source,  against  a  tyrannical,  but  most  drat 
collectivism  which  by  swamping  the  individual  in  th 
mass  tends  to  destroy  all  sense  of  responsibility,  of  sham 
and  of  merit.  This  doctrine  is  in  the  structure  of  th 
great  treatise  addressed  to  Eugenius  HI,  a  handbook,  as  i 
were,  for  him  who  is  "in  authority  Moses", 

There  were  in  support  of  this  individualism,  politic: 
because  ultimately  religious,  which  is  the  foundation  { 
all  sound  democracy,  two  Influences  which  in  St.  Bernard 
day  were  gaining  strength.  To  one  of  these,  namel] 
the  communal  spirit  in  Northern  Italy,  we  have  ahead 
referred ;  by  the  other  we  intend  the  feudal  spin 
in  France.  Not  that  such  influences  were  unrecog 
nizable  elsewhere,  but  that  it  was  in  these  particula 
regions  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  commune 

•  St,  Bernatcl.     In  Cant.  Canl,  LXVl,  12. 

t  St.  BemartJ.     Ep.  363.  J  St,  Bernard.     De  Consider.  V  viil.  ll 

5  St.  Bt^ard.     /»  Canl-  Canl.  I.XXXIlr,  3. 
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controversy  which  arose  at  Rheims  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Raynald  in  1138,"  they  came  specially  to  the 
notice  of  St,  Bernard.  Monarchist  though  he  was,  he 
was  not  the  absolutist  that  was  his  friend  Suger  ;  in  the 
background  of  his  mind  was  embedded  the  ruling  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  the  individual,  who,  whether  it 
be  the  penitent  woman  or  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
occupies  in  the  presence  of  the  Bridegroom  the  place 
proper  to  itself,  the  place  of  its  own  peculiar  tranquillity 
where  "the  tranquil  God  makes  all  things  tranquil"  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  is,  if  the  soul  will,  so 
far  allayed.t  It  is  interesting  to  recognize  in  one  who 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  that  magnetism  which 
sways  men  in  the  mass  and  has  been,  alas,  notorious 
throughout  history  for  making  capital  dishonourably  out 
of  the  herd-instinct  of  crowds,  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  individual,  which  led  liim  to  thrust  upon  him  as  an 
individual,  sometimes  unpleasantly  enough,  the  duty  of 
individual  decision,  as  when  in  1 1 34.  at  Parthenay  William 
of  Poitiers  made  his  submission  to  Innocent  II. J  It  was 
always  so.  Yet  St.  Bernard  did  not  grasp  the  individual 
nettle,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  men  are  nettles. 
When  a  prince  Uke  Roger  of  Sicily  played  the  part  of  a 
bully,  his  appeal  was  to  a  reasonable  being.  When  in 
France  it  was  to  the  Crown  that  he  appealed,  it  was  not 
to  an  irresponsible  dictator,  but  to  a  fellow-Christian 
responsible  to  God.§  For  him  prince  and  subject  stood 
side  by  side  at  the  Divine  bar.  Thus  he  never  contem- 
plated the  judgement  of  the  Crown  as  exempt  from 
revision  by  the  Apostolic  See  ;  not  because  such  revision 
was  infallible — the  Apostolic  Rescript  supposed  to  have 
dispensed  Robert  of  Chatillon  from  his  Cistercian  alle- 
giance met  with  his  supreme  contempt  || — but  because  it 
was  founded  upon  a  plain  word  of  Scripture :  Die 
Ecclesits.  A  critical  occasion  arose  early  in  115 1  when, 
after  two  years  of  futile  controversy  which — to  the 
distress  of  Suger,  then  a  dying  man — almost  led  to  war 
between  Louis  le  Jeune  and  the  seigneury  on  the  one 

■  St.  Bernard.  Ep.  31H. 

t  St.  Bernard.  In  Cant.  Cant.  XXIII,  0  and  16. 

I  St.  Bernard.  Epp.  127  el  seq.  ;    Vila  Prima,  II,  vi,  37  et  sea. 

§St.  iJL-rnard.  //..  170.  [  >S1,  IScrnard.     i>.  I,  y. 
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hand  and  Robert  of  Dreux  and  his  brother,  Henry  Bishc 
of  Bcauvais,  on  the  other,  the  point  at  issae,  02111017,  tl 
right  of  the  seigneurs  to  levy  payment  of  beiu^. 
drnahorum,  in  effect  a  form  of  blackmail,  upon  the  See  1 
Beauvais,  was  by  St.  Bernard's  adttce  finally  settled  I 
reference  to  the  Pope.*  In  this  case — where  the  dispu' 
became  ultimately  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and  b 
brothers — u  in  others,  we  find  St.  Bernard  steering 
middle  course  between  that  which  might  have  been  t^ 
by  a  man  like  Roger  of  Sicily  and  that,  let  us  say,  whi< 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  Arnald  of  Brescia,  in  tl 
former  of  which  would  have  been  germinating  FasdfD 
in  the  latter  Communism.  But  the  sound  individualiii 
for  which  St.  Bernard  stood,  based  inforo  inUmo  upon  tl 
true  relation  of  man  as  man  to  his  Creator,  must  hai 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  it  not  been  based  infora  exurt 
upon  the  Rock>  the  moral  authority  of  the  ApostoUc  Se 
In  every  instance  the  decision,  for  each  and  aU  concernei 
rested  in  St,  Bernard's  view  with  conscience,  its  synteres 
approved  or  disapproved  by  what  conscience  accepted ; 
the  voice  of  God.  This  was  his  doctrine  of  The  Tw 
Swords  practically  applied  to  the  everyday  life  of  tfc 
Christian,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  of  high  or  of  lo' 
degree.  It  was  ultimately  formulated  by  the  circum 
stances  of  the  age  and  by  his  own  personality ;  anc 
however  indefinite  the  formularization  may  have  beer 
the  events  which  it  modified  became  part  of  the  histor 
of  the  Church  and  bore  fruit  in  the  future. 

We  are  apt  to  use  the  word  "authority"  somewha 
loosely.  It  might  be  well  that  we  should  revise  o^i 
notion  of  what  it  means.  If  by  authority  we  understan 
imperium,  then,  surely,  directly  that  it  ceases  to  appe; 
to  the  will  and  becomes  coercive,  it  ceases  to  be  itsel 
External  authority  can  only  be  real  authority  for  th 
individual  in  so  far  as  it  is  accepted  by  the  reason  an 
identifies  itself  with  the  reason.  When,  if  ever,  th 
necessity  for  coercion  arises,  authority  stride  dicta  step 
aside  ;  the  course  to  be  taken  rests  with  the  movens,  whos 
subject  is  the  brute  beast  to  the  level  of  which  man  raa; 
at  times  degrade  himself.     This,  we  may  think,  is  th 

"  Sl,  Bernard.     Ep.  303. 
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doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  to  be  inferred  from  his  remarks 
De  Actibus  Imperalis  a  Voluntate*  and  we  find  the 
principle  of  it  in  St,  Bernard,  It  explains  why  the 
Church,  essentially  an  itnperans  and  not  a  ttiovenSt  while 
controlling  the  use  of  the  material  sword  places  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  power  ;  yet  always  controlling  its 
use  as  imperans,  never  as  movens,  for  the  Church  disclaims 
the  possession  of  the  force  necessary  to  fulfil  the  function 
of  the  latter  ;  its  proper  weapons  are  not  material,  for  it 
wrestles  not  against  flesh  and  blood  but  against  spiritual 
wickedness.  The  particular  use  made  of  the  material 
sword  in  the  Second  Crusade — and  by  the  Templars 
generally — was  justified  by  the  duty  which  lay  upon 
Christian  princes  to  protect  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  in 
its  charge  of  the  sacred  places  and  so  to  enable  devout 
sools  to  visit  them  for  prayer.  As  St.  Bernard  wrote  to 
Suger  :  "The  Church  in  the  East  cries  so  piteously  in  its 
distress,  that  a  man  whose  heart  is  not  touched  to  its  very 
core  cannot  claim  to  be  a  son  of  the  Church  at  all."t 
And  this  was  in  the  year  1149,  when  it  might  well  have 
seemed  that  the  secular  power  had  proved  itself  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  material  sword.  But  it  was  not  the 
Supreme  War  Council  of  the  Church  which  had  failed, 
for  it  had  none.  It  had  never  been  the  will  of  God  that 
a  monk  should  be  in  command  of  the  Crusading  forces.! 
Thus,  so  St.  Bernard  held,  the  Pope  is  not  essentially, 
but  only  accidently — indeed,  perhaps  unfortunately — a 
secular  prince.  He  is  the  successor,  not  of  Constantine, 
but  of  Peter.  No  mihtary  escort  is  proper  to  his  office  ; 
it  were  better  and  more  honourable  lacking  such  display. 
As  a  shepherd  he  has  a  flock  to  lead  and  to  tend  ;  as  a 
fisherman  he  has  a  net  to  cast,  the  earnings  of  his  craft  not 
gold  or  silver,  the  sinews  of  earthly  warfare,  but  the  souls 
of  men.§  And  equally  explicit  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  Pope,  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
a  trustee  rather  than  an  owner  of  property.  It  ad- 
ministers an  estate,  the  real  ovroer  of  which  is  Christ. 
The  Apostolic  haereditas  into  which  the  Pope  has  entered 

-  S«mm.  Thiol.  K    li«,   Qu.  xvii. 

tSt.  Bernard.     F.p.  380,  •  St.  Bernard.     F-p.  256. 

§  St.  Bernard.     De  Consider.  IV.iii.O. 
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it  ^uodam  tnau  ;  it  b  do  more  than  dispetuati*  ;  tnie,  i 
is  a  disfensatifi  of  no  narrower  limits  than  are  those  oi  ik 
whole  world  ;  bat  this  b  becaose  the  whole  world  beloof 
to  Christ ;  Dot  merely  doe*  Christ  possess  it,  bat  H 
really  mles  it ;  oltimatdy  it  b  Hb  dominium  over  ^^lic 
the  Pope  b  set  to  be  Hb  faithful  and  wise  swrant  in  ti 
moral  sphere*  All  are  subjects  of  the  Pope  in  thi 
sphere,  no  less  than  they  are  subjects  of  Christ,  faitbfi 
or  unfaithfol  as  the  case  may  be  ;  his  is  the  imfgrium  on 
all,  and  with  him  it  rests  to  control  the  use  of  the  materia 
sword,  whether  for  their  pnnishment  or  for  their  protectioi 
And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  question  of  inerranc 
does  not  arise  in  connection  ^vith  the  Papal  imperium.  S' 
Bernard  was,  as  we  have  seen,  suffideotly  aware  of  shoil 
comings  in  the  past  and  of  the  risk  of  their  recurrence  i 
the  future.  Actio  b  the  word  which  he  uses  to  describ 
typically  the  everyday  life  of  the  Pope,  actio  all  to 
manifold  for  unaided  human  effort  and  all  too  bewilderin 
for  unaided  human  judgement.  The  true  dignity  of  ti 
faithful  and  wbe  servant  b  maintained  by  the  consbtet 
recognition  of  his  own  limitations,  not  merely  as  huma 
but  as  prescribed.  There  are  cases  in  which  he  may  we 
ask,  as  did  his  Lord  ;  "Who  made  me  a  judge  over  j-ou  ? 
He  would  have  the  Pope  beware  of  patting  his  sickle  t 
another  man's  harvest,  of  trespassing  upon  another  man' 
land.  Should  he  be  tempted  to  err  in  this  direction,  h 
must  remember  that  it  is  his  vocation  not  so  much  t 
deal  with,  say,  some  specific  disputed  terrena  fossa 
siuncula,  as  to  define  the  majora,  the  potiora,  the  mori 
principles  which  ultimately  determine  all  questions  c 
right  and  wrong.t  Here  again  we  recognize  St,  Bernard' 
respect  for  the  individual's  direct  responsibility  to  God 
the  true  function  of  the  Apostolic  See — and  its  grav 
responsibility  being  to  emphasize  these  same  principles,  ti 
elucidate  their  bearing  and  to  stimulate  the  conscieoce  o 
the  individual  to  apply  them.  In  such  sense,  and  in  sud 
sense  only,  would  he  have  the  Pope  to  be  Keeper  of  thi 
Conscience,  whether  of  the  King  or  of  the  humbles' 
subject  of  his  realm. 
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.  Surely  it  were  opportune  to  say  of  St.  Bernard  what 
f  the  poet  Wordsworth  once  said  of  Milton :  "Thou 
^  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour"  ;  for  much  of  the  surface 
f  of  the  civilized  globe  today  is  "a  fen  of  stagnant  waters", 
»  the  miasma  of  which  is  poisoning  in  man  something  which 
.  God  made  in  him  when  He  created  him  in  His  Own 
f  image,  something  for  the  lack  of  which  comparatus  est 
hjumfittis  insipientibus. 

Watkin  Williams. 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  NORTH 

Our  Lady  of  the  North,  of  things  reasonable  and  sane. 
Oar  Lady  of  the  frozen  fields  and  of  the  winter  plain. 
Our  Lady  of  the  quiet  pools,  the  crying  at  the  bar. 
Our  Lady  of  the  midnight  sky  and  of  the  Christmas  star  ; 

Our  Lady  of  the  fireside,  the  good  hour  when  one  sings 
The  little  son  the  ancient  song  of  strange,  fantastic  things, 
Of  animals  and  fairies  and  the  good  saints  who  cried 
The  Holy  Name  from  patient  hearts  and  turned  to  God  and 
died. 

Our  Lady  of  the  North — when  I  wake  and  listen  late 
And  hear  the  youthful  breathing  so  close  within  my  gate. 
Give  me  your  starry  mantle  to  cover  with  its  hem 
The  happiness  of  careless  dreams,  the  innocence  of  them  ; 


And  open  wide  a  humble  heart  that  it  may  e 

The  joyful  yoke  of  thy  command,  things  reasonable  and  sane  ; 

Our  Lady  of  the  frozen  fields,  be  thou  the  evening  friend 

Who  sits  beside  the  fire,  and  blesses  at  the  end. 

Boulogne -sur-Mer.  Viola  Garvin, 
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ON  20  May,  1571,  there  was  signed  in  Rome  a  docu- 
ment concluding  a  League  between  the  Church,  the 
noble  Signory  of  Venice  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sjmn 
against  the  powerful  and  infidel  Turk.  This  document 
was  published  in  Sacred  Consistory  on  25  May  and  in 
Venice  somewhat  later.  The  high  contracting  Powcn 
made  thereby  an  alliance  both  defensive  and  offensive  in 
perpetuity ;  agreements  as  to  their  respective  shares  in 
providing  galleys,  soldiers  and  money  for  the  prospective 
campaign  were  carefully  laid  down  and  Don  John  of 
Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  and  brother — after 
a  left-handed  fashion — of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  named 
General  of  the  League.  Pope  Pius  V,  profoundly  anxions 
for  the  safety  of  Europe,  Christendom  and  civilization, 
desired  as  speedy  an  action  as  possible,  since  the  power 
of  the  Turk  was  increasing  in  the  Greek  Seas  and 
Farmagosta,  heavily  besieged  by  Turkish  forces,  seemed 
likely  to  fall,  Don  John,  however,  embarking  from  Cata- 
lonia, came  only  slowly  by  way  of  Genoa  and  Naples  to 
Messina  where  the  Great  Fleet  of  the  League  was  to 
assemble.  He  delayed  indeed  over  certain  "feasts  and 
noble  entertainments"  offered  him,  thinking  maybe  that 
a  touch  of  diplomatic  dealing  by  the  way  would  by  no 
means  be  wasted  in  the  long  run.  But  his  condna 
gravely  exasperated  his  allies,  as  well  as  the  "many  lords 
,nd  gentlemen  who  followed  him  without   pay  in  fo 


certain  bands  of  soldiers  sent  to  relieve  the  fortress  at 
Corfu,  he  being  at  that  time  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age.  It  was  the  twenty-first  of  July  when  Giovan 
Tomaso  saw  the  Turkish  galleys,  and  in  partimlar  that  of 
the  Corsair  called  by  the  Venetians  Occhiali,  advancing 
lo  the  attack  upon  his  solitary  vessel.  The  good  sea- 
faring and  sea-fighting  blood  of  Venice  rose  and  sang  in  his 
ears  the  primaeval  song  of  battle  and,  facing  odds  that 
indeed  were  fearful,  he  disposed  his  men  for  the  fight. 
That  fight,  most  incredibly,  lasted  for  a  good  eleven  hours, 
but  the  end  was  certain.  The  Mozaniga  was  riddled 
with  shot,  her  torn  sides  gaped,  she  began  to  sink  and 
settle  into  the  evening  sea.  The  Turks  boarded  her, 
taking  prisoners  such  of  the  crew  and  the  soldiers  as  were 
left  alive  and  with  them  the  young  Colonel,  "his  sword 
dripping  with  Turkish  blood"  and  his  whole  armour 
splashed  from  head  to  foot  with  scarlet.  He  was  conveyed 
to  Occhiali's  galley,  and  theTurks,  who  had  a  natural  regard 
for  valiant  men,  sent  him  to  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople. 
The  fate  of  this  young  man  became  a  matter  of  pressing 
interest  and  anxiety,  even  amid  the  rejoicing  that  followed 
the  mighty  Christian  victory  at  Lepanto  on  7  October. 
His  father,  a  distinguished  Condottiere  of  Venetian 
troops,  appealed  as  it  were  to  Europe  on  his  son's  behalf ; 
he  wrote  agonized  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  France,  the  Doge  of  Venice;  he  enlisted  the 
interest  of  notable  persons  everywhere ;  his  very  soul  was 
wrung  by  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  wait  upon 
human  effort.  The  story  of  this  young  man,  of  his 
heroic  fight,  his  capture,  his  hard  captivity,  the  efforts 
made  to  force  him  to  abjure  the  Christian  faith  can  be 
gathered  from  a  series  of  letters  which  I  have  called 
"The  Costanzo  Letters".  They  are  to  be  found  in  a 
somewhat  rare  book,  Lettere  de  Principi,  published  in 
Venice  by  Giordan  Ziletti  at  the  Sign  of  the  Star  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  point  and 
vividness  make  them  the  most  human  of  documents  and 
they  require  from  the  translator  but  little  elucidation. 
For  the  after-history  of  a  very  gallant  young  gentleman 
who  proved  himself  an  equally  gallant  confessor  of  the 
Faith,  we  must  go  to  Messer  Bartolomeo  da  Fano,  whose 
Vol.  20J  i 
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notes  to  Roseo's  History  of  the  World  were  published  in 
1581-  The  "Letters",  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  remain  in 
their  sisteenth-century  Italian  and  have  not  been  either 
reprinted  or  translated. 

The  first  of  them  is  from  Leonora  d'Este  to  some 
prelate  unnamed. 

From  Fcrara,  the  12th  of  October,  1571. 
Reverend  Monsignore,  most  Illustrious  and  Honoured, 

I  am  desirous  of  helping  in  any  way  I  can  the  Lady 
Camilla  Costanzo,  wife  of  the  Lord  Ruberto  Malatesta  of  Arimini. 
She  is  a  person  of  man7  excellent  qnatities  and  she  wishes  now  to 
have  m^  help  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  your  Illustrious  Lordship 
in  the  matter  of  setting  free  the  Lord  Giovan  Tomaso,  her  brotla. 
I  am  very  willing  to  write,  at  her  request,  and  to  beg  you  for  my 
own  sake,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  her  and  the  merits  of  Gioran 
Tomaso  himself,  to  come  to  our  aid.  This  young  man,  about  17 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  the  Serene  Signory  of  Venia 
Colonel  in  their  army  and  they  ordered  him  to  Corfil  with  his  men 
in  the  ship  Moceniga.  He  was  attacked  on  his  way  there,  about  lO 
miles  from  the  island,  by  Occhiali,  Viceroy  of  Algiers,  and  by  the 
whole  Turkish  Fleet  but  he  fought  most  valorously  with  his  single 
ship  for  almost  an  entire  day  and  in  the  end  was  captured  and 
earned — it  is  thought — to  Algiers  when  OcchiaU  went  thither  with 
his  galleys.    This  was  on  July  21st  last. 

May  it  please  you  to  do  a  favour  to  my  friends  and  to  me  and 
to  procure  us  from  his  most  Christian  Majesty  a  letter,  and  a  very 
warm  one  too,  either  to  the  Grand  Turk  himself  or  else  to  his 
Christian  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Constantinople — whichever 
may  seem  best  to  him — asking  for  the  liberation  of  this  Giovan 
of  the  Lord  Scipio  Costanzo.     The  said  Lord, 
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The  next  letter  is  from  Cardinal  Amulio  to  Scipio 
Costanzo,  father  of  the  bo^,  and  he  has  important  informa- 
tion to  give. 

From  Rome,  the  20th  of  November,  1571, 
Blustrioa)  Lord  whom  I  hold  as  a  brother, 

There  has  come  to  Rome  a  man  of  Pistoia  who  was  a 
llavc  for  two  years  in  the  flagship  of  Occliiali,  he  was  freed  when 
^tc  Turkish  Fleet  was  routed.  1  was  anziDus  to  speak  to  him  and 
jraestion  him  and  when  I  found  that  he  had  some  information 
■boat  Lord  Giovan  Tomaso,  I  had  what  he  said  written  down  and 
I  lend  it  on  now  to  your  Lordship  witli  this  letter.  I  rejoice  with 
ion  that,  amid  ail  your  sorrow,  you  can  still  think  proudly  of  the 
Browess  of  your  son  and  I  think  that  he  too  is  fortunate  in  having 
■id  occasion  to  show  himself  so  valiant  in  arms  against  the  enemies 
B(  the  sacred  faith  of  Christ.  This  surely  will  make  his  name 
faimortal  and  you  yourself  may  be  certain  that  every  possible 
effort  will  be  made  to  get,  by  way  of  Barbary  and  Goletta,  further 
news  of  him,  I  myself  have  written  to  many  places.  I  pray  God 
Co  relieve  your  anxiety. 

Your  Illustrious  Lordship's  sincere  and  affectionate  brother, 
Amulio,  Cardinal. 

(Enclosed.)     The  Evidence  of  Lorenzo  of  Pistoia. 

He  says  : 

That  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  country  near  Orbct- 
:31o  and  then  served  two  years  at  the  oar  in  the  Flagship  of  Occhiali 
»ut  was  removed  from  this  galley  when  certain  towns  in  Albania 
vere  captured,  because  then  Occhiali  manned  his  oars  with 
Dalmatians.  He  was  put  to  the  oar  however  in  another  galley 
i^hich,  at  the  rout  of  the  Turkish  Fleet,  was  attacked  and  captured 
»y  the  Flagship  of  Naples  so  that  he  was  set  free  then  and  came  to 
tome.  On  the  20th  of  November  1571,  he  has  deposed  as 
dUows  : 

"I  was  in  the  galley  of  Occhiali  when  the  ship  Moceniga  was 
ttacked  and  taken,  and  I  can  tell  you  in  detail  what  happened  as 
«uly  as  you  have  heard  it  from  others.  The  fight  lasted  long  and 
be  Turks  suffered  most,  a  very  large  number  of  them  being  killed 
»jd  wounded.  The  colonel  of  the  troops  on  board  the  Moceniga 
i^as  a  young  man,  as  yet  beardless,  who  seemed  about  17  or  18 
■«ars  of  age  but  was  very  tall  and  of  beautiful  build."  When  this 
*orenzo  was  asked  :  "How  did  you  know  that  this  young  man  was 
fcieir  Colonel  V  he  replied :   "Because  he  was  called  so  by  certain 
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soldiers  from  his  gallej'  who  were  laken  and  made  sbres  bv  as. 
They  gave  him  great  praise  for  the  way  he  had  borne  himseif  ia 
the  battle,  fighting  and  malting  others  fight  for  the  entire  dij. 
And  they  said  that  when  he  taken  he  was  in  white  armour,  with  tut 
shield  on  his  arm  and  his  naked  sword  all  bright  with  blood. 

"When,  then,  the  ship  Moceniga  was  captured  the  young 
was  conveyed  on  to  the  galley  of  Occhiali  where  he  was  disanncd 
and  stripped  and  left  with  only  a  shirt  to  his  back  and  nothing  on 
his  head.  He  was  then  clothed  in  the  garment  of  a  ga!ley-^« 
and  on  his  head  they  put  a  little  red  cap.  He  was  kept  i 
galley  for  five  or  six  days  after  his  capture  but,  one  day  before  tlie 
Fleet  entered  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  1  saw  liim  put  into  a  boat 
sent  ashore  near  Prcvisa.  Certain  renegades  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Occhiali  said  that  their  Pasha  had  sent  him  as  a  gift  to 
the  Lord  Turk,  nor  did  I  see  him  more," 

The  next  letter  we  have  is  from  the  son  of  the  Veneiiai 
Ambassador    in    Constantinople.     It    is    dated    in  the 

Lettere  4  September,  probably  a  misprint  for  4  Decem- 
ber, since  the  letter  speaks  of  12  October,  up  to  whidi 
date  Giovan  Tomaso  was  certainly  in  Constantinople; 
the  anxious  father  must  have  been  thankful  for  such 
definite  news  of  his  son.  ft  was  written,  very  probablj', 
from  Venice. 

The  4th  of  December,  1571. 
Most  Illustrious  and  Honoured  Lord, 

This  letter  is  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  L(*i 
Giovan  Tomaso  is  alive  and  was  in  Constantinople  until  Oaot 
l!th  last.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  shown  clearly — thanks  to  Gwft 
Grace—greatness  of  soul  in  all  that  happened  to  him,  indeed  lit 
had  no  other  thing  to  rely  on  and  was  truly  in  evil  plight  as  yW 
can  see  from  the  foUovring  account  written  me  from  Constanti- 
nople by  my  brother  Messer  Francesco.  Our  Father  as  you  tnw 
is  Ambassador  there.     He  writes  : 

The  son  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Scipio  Constanzo,  the  Coadol' 
tiere,  was  captured  by  the  Turkish  Fleet  while  on  his  way  vfiil 
some  of  his  men  to  the  garrison  at  Corfu,  It  happened  only  aft'' 
a  long-drawn-out  fight  which  he  kept  up  with  his  single  ship.  Ife 
name  is  Giovan  Tomaso  and  it  is  with  real  sorrow  that  I  write  of 
his  misfortunes.  It  seems  that,  as  soon  as  they  took  him  prisoner, 
they  sent  him  as  a  gift  to  the  Grand  Turk  who,  when  he  had  seeli 
the  young  man,  sent  him  off  to  the  Pasha  to  be  made  a  Turk  of, » 
that  he  might  take  him  into  his  ovra  seraglio.     But  Gioran  Toffl»» 
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refused  and  continued  to  refuse,  making  nothing  either  of  the 
great  offers  made  him  of  honour  and  rewards  or  of  threats  held 
over  him  in  order  to  shake  his  faith  in  Christ.  They  then  began 
to  afflict  and  torment  him,  torturing  and  beating  him  so  as  to 
induce  liim  to  become  renegade  but  he  bore  himself  with  admir- 
able intrepidity  and  stayed  perfectly  unmoved  in  his  Christian 
iaith.  The  Pasha  and  all  his  household  were  full  of  admiration 
"but,  in  order  to  try  every  means  possible,  he  said  at  last  that  he 
■would  cut  06  the  young  man's  head.  Giovan  Tomaso  took  the 
■sentence  quite  cheerfully  but  the  Pas!ia,  not  really  wishing  to  do 
at,  changed  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  of  circumcision.  This 
must  be  done  to  aU  who  become  Turks  and  the  Pasha  hoped  that, 
if  it  were  done  to  him,  the  young  man  would  think  that  he  had 
thereby  become  a  Turk.  Accordingly,  it  was  inflicted  on  him 
and  afterwards  they  clothed  him  in  gold  with  a  white  turban  on 
his  head.  But  he  at  once  tore  the  garment  and  flung  06  the  turban 
on  to  the  ground,  repealing  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a  true 
and  good  Christian  and  would  never  leave  the  faith  in  which,  by 
God's  Providence,  he  had  been  born. 

"The  Turks,  seeing  his  constancy  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  gain  him  to  their  side,  left  off  tempting  him  directly  but  instead 
made  his  hfe  intolerable,  full  of  privations  and  labours  and  often 
they  flogged  him.  'i"hey  kept  him  many  days  thus  in  the  Pasha's 
house,  where  I  saw  him  several  times  on  my  visits  to  the  Pasha  but 
I  was  not  able  to  speak  with  him.  Some  of  our  men  however  who 
stayed  behind  in  the  courtyard  were  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  him 
and  thus  learnt  who  he  was.  Now  that  the  Pasha  has  gone  away, 
they  have  sent  him  to  serve  in  the  Bagno  of  the  Grand  Turk  and  if 
1e  is  there  and  has  not  been  taken  to  the  Tower  on  the  Black  Sea 
^though  this  13  uncertain)  I  shall  certainly  do  all  I  can  for  him,  not 
«nly  on  account  of  his  birth  but  because  of  the  courage  that, 
^oung  as  he  is,  he  has  shown  and  continues  to  show.  Will  you  be 
ao  kind  as  to  tell  all  this,  in  whatever  way  you  please,  to  the  noble 
iather  of  the  youth  and  tell  him  from  me  to  take  comfort.  It  is 
certain,  I  think,  that  they  will  not  now  press  him  to  become  a 
Turk  and  I  will  write  to  him  personally  and  send  on  to  you  any 
Xkcws  there  is  but  it  seems  as  if  God  had  left  him  without  Hia 
yrotcction." 

No  more.    Your  illustrious  Lordship's  servant, 

Almoro  Barbaro. 


A  letter  follows  from  Sforza  Pallavicino  to  Marc- 
-Antonio  Colonna,  who  was  Admiral  of  the  Papal  Galleys 
at  Lepanto. 
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From  Venice,  the  15th  of  November,  1571. 
The  Lord  Scipio  Costanzo,  a  distinguished  Knighi, 
Condottiere  of  the  troops  of  this  Serene  DomiDion  besides  being 
a  man  of  great  worth  and  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  has  a  son, 
the  Lord  Giovan  Tomaso,  whom  I  know  Your  ExceDcncy  muii 
remember  well  because  he  was  with  the  Fleet  last  year  as  a  volun- 
teer. The  Serene  Signoria  nominated  him  Colonel  of  some  of 
their  troops  and  he  was  on  his  way  with  them  to  the  garrison  at 
Corfil,  when  he  was  attacked  in  calm  fine  weather  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Turkish  Fleet.  He  defended  himself  against  them 
for  many  hours,  to  his  exceeding  honour,  but  at  last,  liis  ship  being 
one  against  many,  was  overcome  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Occhiali  Viceroy  of  Algiers  who,  as  we  have  learned,  sent  him  at 
the  Grand  Turk  as  being  a  person  of  importance. 

In  the  reports  that  come  from  that  country,  of  which  I  send 
copies  to  your  Excellency,  there  is  shown  what  force  and  firmness 
he  has  exhibited  amid  all  the  cruelly  and  tortures  continually 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Turks  in  order  10  make  him  deny  onr 
Christian  faith.  But,  lite  a  true  Knight,  he  showed  such  valour 
against  their  every  effort  that  everyone  here  is  striving  to  have  him 
freed. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  write  Your  Excellency  this  letter, 
to  entreat  you  with  aU  the  fervour  I  can  to  help,  for  the  sake  of 
your  goodness  and  Christian  charity,  this  boy  who  so  thoroughly 
deserves  it,  to  his  deliverance  from  the  Turk.  I  believe  that  now 
it  would  be  easy  for  Your  Excellency  to  do  this,  possibly  by  some 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  in  whatever  way  seems  best  to  you. 

It  is  a  holy  work  to  help  so  brave  a  champion  of  Christ's  name 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  from  His  Holiness 
what  you  desire.  You  will  assuredly  earn  the  enduring  gratitude 
of  the  young  man's  father  who  has  no  other  son  but  this  one  and, 
for  my  part,  I  shall  be  as  much  indebted  to  you  as  if  you  helped  my 
own  son. 

Begging  Your  Excellency  to  do  me  this  signal  favour  and  so  con- 
sole an  unhappy  father,  I  kiss  your  hands  and  commend  myself  to 
you. 

Your  Excellency's  servant, 

Sforza  Pallavictno. 


There  follows  a  passionate  letter  from  Scipio  Costanzo 
to  Pope  Pius  V,  written  from  Venice  on  21  March,  1572, 
saying  that  Giovan  Tomaso,  the  one  hope  of  his  house, 
has  now  been  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  Black  Sea  and  that 
he  has  no  hope  of  reaching  him  except  through  the 
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intervention  of  His  Holiness,  who  might  easily — he 
belives — effect  his  ransom,  since  he  has  in  his  power  many 
Turkish  captives  in  Rome,  He  says  his  son  has  remained 
firm  in  spite  of  gifts,  threats,  tortures,  continual  floggings, 
and  even  the  threat  of  death  itself,  and  has  kept  himself 
"in  the  beauty  of  Christ's  name".  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  Pius  was  able  to  effect  anything.  Three 
months  later  Alphonso  d'Este  writes  to  Scipio  in  most 
affectionate  terms.  The  letter  is  dated  Ferrara,  22  June, 
1572.  He  tells  the  desperate  father  that  he  has  en- 
treated the  King  his  master,  with  as  much  urgency  as  if  it 
were  the  case  of  his  own  son,  to  help  Giovan  Tomaso  and 
he  has  ordered  Captain  Giacomo  Poiani  to  present  to  the 
King  a  letter,  of  which  he  now  encloses  a  copy  for 
Scipio  to  see.  In  this  letter  to  the  King,  Alphonso,  in 
order  not  to  weary  His  Majesty,  confines  himself  to  a 
warm  entreaty  that  H.M.  will  be  good  enough  to  listen 
to  what  Captain  Poiani  has  to  tell  about  the  pitiful  case 
of  Giovan  Tomaso,  but  we  possess,  as  well,  the  letter  from 
Alphonso  to  Poiani  suggesting  that  he  might  induce  the 
King  to  viTite  both  to  the  Grand  Turk  himself  and  to 
Mohamed  Pasha  asking  most  urgently  for  the  liberation 
of  the  young  man.  He  says  he  can  well  rely  on  the 
affection  of  "my  Captain  Giacomo"  and  that  he  must 
seize  the  most  fitting  occasion  with  the  King  and  bring 
every  sort  of  entreaty  and  reasoning  to  bear.  The 
letters  once  obtained,  they  are  to  be  sent  straight  to 
H.M.'s  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  not  forwarded  to 
Ferrara. 

About  the  same  time  we  find  Scipio  writing  from  Venice 
to  Don  John  of  Austria  ; 

From  Venice,  the  23d  of  June,  1572. 
To  the  Serene  Don  John  of  Austria. 
Most  Serene  Lord, 

I  appeal  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  your  Highness, 
with  reverence  and  with  every  confidence,  begging  you  for  the  sake 
Our  Redeemer  Christ  to  make  an  exchange  of  some  Turkish  slave, 
your  prisoner,  for  my  son  Giovan  Tomaso  the  only  heir  of  my 
house.  He  was  taken  prisoner  last  year  by  Occhiali  Governor  of 
Algiers  after  fighting  valiantly,  with  his  single  ship,  for  a  whole  day 
against  all  the  Turkish  Fleet  and  Occhiali  then  sent  him  as  a  gift 
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The  long  uid  delightful  letter  which  follows  is  from  the 
boy  hisudf,  in  his  prison  on  the  BUck  Sea.  Allowing  for 
z  different  phraseologr,  it  might  easily  have  been  written 
by  a  young  soldier  of  today. 

From  the  ToKTcr  of  the  fibck  Sea,  izmDetfroinCoiistaiiiiDopki. 
The  22d  oi  September,  157J, 
My  Qloitiiotu  Father  and  hoooared  Lord, 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  yoar  Lard^p  of  the  9th  of 
June,  what  a  Long  letter  yon  hare  written  me  !  I  oote  that  yoa 
atk  about  the  money  I  hare  bad.  It  came  from  our  Ambassador, 
from  .'Ui  Moro  of  Africa,  from  SiSola,  from  Samminiato,  from  the 
Prodanelli  and  from  the  Lord  Ambassador  of  France,  in  aU  a  som 
of  445  zecchim.  I  was  brought  to  CoQUantinople,  woanded  and 
in  very  evil  caie  and  waa  consigned  to  the  Grand  Pasha,  by  name 
Mehemet  and  then  taken  before  the  Grand  Tuik  himself — a  thing 
never  done  with  slaves.  He  was  seated,  so  that  1  could  see  him 
from  the  waist  upward  and  he  spoke  to  us  by  means  of  a  drago- 
man, making  him  ask  me  how  I  had  found  heart  to  endure  11 
hoars'  attack,  with  only  my  one  ship  against  all  his  Fleet.  I 
answered  him  that  I  had  done  it  so  as  not  to  fail  in  duty  to  my 
Prince.  He  made  no  reply  but  at  once  dismissed  us.  He  spoke 
however  privately  to  the  Dragoman  and  we  relumed  to  the  Grand 
Paiha,  I  and  my  two  companions  who  n 
Birago,  grandson  of  old  Birago  and  Captai 
was  Govenor  of  Soppoto. 

When  we  came  to  the  Pasha,  he  dismissed  my  two  compamoos 
and  kept  me  only  in  his  Court  where  I  suyed  for  57  days,  at  fint 
kindly  treated  then  cruelly  for  they  flogged  and  tortured  me  to  u 
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o  make  me  a  renegade.  'nie7  may  have  thought  that  they  could 
ucceed  but,  by  the  special  grace  of  his  Divine  Majesty,  I  have 
;ept  myself  a  true  and  Catholic  Christian. 

I  ^vas  then  taken  to  the  Bagno*  to  be  doctored  on  account  of  the 
:irciinicision  which  they  had,  with  extreme  violence,  inflicted  on 
Tie,  as  Your  Lordship  shall  hear  in  greater  detail.  I  had  no  shoes 
md  went  barefoot,  I  had  no  shirt  to  my  back  nor  cap  to  my  head 
and  my  hair  hung  all  in  my  eyes.  Indeed  I  believe  I  had  hardly 
more  than  a  rag  on  me,  except  for  a  rough  slave's  garment  in  shape 
like  a  Greek  bernous  which  lay  straight  upon  my  flesh  all  raw  and 
wounded  and  not  yet  dressed.  Arrived  at  the  Bagno,  I  found 
Siffola  who  is  scrivener  there  and  when  I  came  among  the  other 
Christian  slaves,  although  they  were  but  staves  themselves,  they 
arranged  with  each  other  and  even  competed  to  give  me  one  a 

-  thirt,  one  a  pair  of  stockings,  another  something  else  and  so  on.  It 
nas  all  done  with  such  kindness  that  I  cannot  possibly  express  it  and 

■:  Siffola  especially  was  kind  and  I  shall  be  in  hia  debt  as  long  as  I  live. 
:^     After  having  rested  a  night,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  oar  Ambassador 

-  and  reminded  him  of  my  plight,  because  he  himself  had  seen  me 
anive  in  Constantinople  at  the  Faslia's  house  for  just  at  that 
moment  he  was  in  the  Court  below.     He  knew  me  then  and  I  saw 

=  him  weep  at  my  misery  and  the  others  with  him,  about  twenty  of 

-  them,  did  likewise.  Now  he  answered  my  letter  with  his  own 
hand  and  condoled  with  me,  a  good  soldier  come  to  such  a  pass, 
and  he  told  me  to  be  sure  that  he  would  never  fail  me.  He  gave 
in  fact  orders  to  Siffola  to  supply  me  with  money,  which  was  done, 
and  he  promised  to  write  to  Venice  for  help  and  I  hear  that  he  has 
done  that.  I  should  like  your  Lordship  to  go  yourself  to  the  home 
of  our  Ambassador  in  Venice  to  thank  his  sons  for  what  they  have 
done  for  me,  we  shall  be  always  indebted  to  them. 

Then  I  was  taken  to  the  Bagno  of  the  Grand  Turk,  that  is  to  the 
slaves'  quarters,  where  I  found  Messer  Giovan,  a  Genoese.  He  is 
scrivener  there  and  has  shown  me  great  civility,  it  was  he  who 
wrote  the  letters  to  your  Lordship  in  which  you  were  informed  of 
the  fate  of  my  men,  which  of  them  had  been  killed  and  which  were 
still  alive. 

After  some  few  days  more,  I  was  brought  to  this  Tower  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  I  am  still  at  the  moment  of  writing.  By  the  time 
I  came  here  I  was  cured  of  my  wounds  and  really  well,  except  for 
one  cut  on  my  hand  under  the  first  finger.     I  got  it  from  a  scimitar 

*  Bagno,  literally  Bath,  was  a  term  used  for  tbe  slaves'  quarters  or 
prison,  lliere  can  be  seen  at  Valetta  in  the  suburb  of  Vittoriosa,  a  large 
"Bagns"  where  tbe  Knigbts  of  St  John  kept  their  galley  slaves  who  were 
mainly  Moslem  prisoners  taken  in  war  or  in  raids.  There  is  another  prison 
in  VaWta  itaelf.    It  liea  under  some  houses  in  Stnda  Chstofaro  and  is 
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when  I  was  defending  the  deck  from  the  Janissaries  who  were; 
beginning  to  take  it,  however  he  who  gave  it  me  will  never 
anyone  again  !  This  wound  has  been  five  months  in  healing  u 
have  bad  very  great  pain  in  the  hand,  they  say  the  somitar 
poisoned.  But  I  am  now  free  from  pain,  thanks  to  God,  for  I 
not  think  I  ever  should  be.  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have 
to  give  14.0  zecchins  and  almost  my  coat  as  well  so  as  to  ob 
lome  sort  of  comfort  and  I  should  not  have  got  it  else. 

I  am  glad  that,  as  things  are,  the  most  Christian  King 
taken  me  under  his  protection  but  I  trust  that  this  also  pleases 
Signory,  for  it  is  in  their  service  that  1  hope  hereafter  to  show 
devotion.  In  loyalty  to  them  1  am  the  equal  of  my  elders  thoi 
in  other  things,  I  am  not  worth  much. 

Your  Lordship  asks  about  the  conduct  of  my  men.  I 
truly  say  that  they  all  bore  themselves  bravely,  from  Gombai 
of  Treviso  downwards ;  in  fact  he  and  all  the  men  he  brought  v 
him  did  well  and  certainly  did  not  faO  me  or  incur  reproof  dm 
any  of  the  fighting.  I  must  tell  you,  to  begin  with,  that  Cap 
Bonagioma  was  ill  and  could  do  nothing  so  that  he  was  useles 
me,  indeed  some  days  before  the  battle  he  got  so  much  worse  I 
he  could  not  lift  his  head  from  his  pillow.  In  spite  of  thb.  he 
himself  carried  into  the  fight— I  suspect  because  he  wanted  tc 
killed — and  in  fact  he  was  wounded  by  a  scimitar  and  died  0 
some  days  after  he  was  captured.  Captain  Antonio  put  a  wl 
shirt  over  his  armour  and  had  the  arm-pieces  taken  off,  toe 
sword  a  palm  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  did  all  a  man  could  do. 
told  him  he  must  take  off  that  shirt  so  as  to  be  less  conspicuous 
he  said  he  wanted  to  be  known  from  the  rest. 

Poor  Stephano  of  Genoa  got  shot  by  an  arquebus  in  the  cl 
and  died  on  the  spot.  Captain  Francesco  dell'Aquila  got 
arquebus-shot  and  a  dart  which  killed  him,  Giacomino  had  a  s 
in  his  forehead  but  it  was  not  fatal.  Pulchri  was  shot  in  the 
Carnesecchi  in  the  shoulder,  Guerrier  of  Citta  di  Castello  . 
Francesco  Marmorai  of  Florence  were  both  wounded  in  m 
places  by  scimitars  but  are  still  ative.  Mastellari  got  a  cut  on 
arm,  Castagnola  is  unhurt,  Alessandro  is  dead,  Lord  Hieroni 
my  cousin  slightly  wounded,  the  Fleming  badly  hurt.  When 
attacked,  I  sent  Orgarino  off  to  Saorna.  One  of  my  Gen 
gentlemen,  whom  we  called  Picciolo,  was  killed  by  cannon  sh 
the  tall  one  was  wounded.  The  Swiss  Colonel  was  wounded 
arquebus-shot  In  the  arm  but  he  stood  by  me  all  the  time  . 
certainly  deserved  the  pay  I  was  givbg  him.  The  Gere 
corporal  of  Halberdiers  and  all  those  fine  men  who  so  pleased  Y 
Lordship  gave  an  excellent  account  of  themselves.  Capl 
Paolo  Vaimi  of  Lucca,  to  whom  I  gave  the  command  of  a  compa 
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was  wounded  but  never  left  his  post,  a  very  good  example  to  Hs 
men;  his  sergeant  was  killed  close  to  him.  My  Serge  ant- Major 
was  burnt  in  the  face  by  artificial  fire.  To  conclude,  I  lost  about 
250  men  and  there  were  many  wounded.    They  were  fine  soldiers. 

But  if  Italy  grieves  over  this,  Africa,  I  wager,  is  not  laughing  for 
their  losses  in  dead  and  wounded  were  by  far  more  than  ours. 
Even  according  to  their  own  account,  they  lost  800  men  and  we  did 
besides  great  destruction  to  their  galleys.  The  enemy  assaulted 
us  four  times  and  three  times  we  beat  them  off  very  well,  having 
good  soldiers.  But  the  fourth  time,  we  had  already  lost  our  mast 
and  much  else  and  had  4  foot  of  water  in  us,  due  to  the  brcachea 
made  by  cannon-shot  on  the  water-line.  The  enemy  now  made  a 
general  attack  from  four  sides,  Occhiali  and  Assan  Paaha  on  one 
side  connantly  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  aaxiliary  TesielB,  Siiocco 
and  the  Royal  Flagship  on  the  other  side  and  the  rest  beset  us 
prow  and  stem  so  that  we  seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
wood  and  had  to  defend  ourselves  as  best  we  could,  but  we  were 
beaten  by  this  united  onslaught. 

It  was  about  the  23d  hour  when  they  began  to  board  us  and  just 
then  I  got  an  arrow  through  the  leg  ;  they  made  headway  every- 
where, my  men  fell  on  every  side  so  that  they  took  the  whole  deck. 
They  asked  for  an  honourable  surrender  but,  as  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  I  thought  it  better  to  die  fighting  and  fell  back  on  the 
poop  with  only  70  men  left  me.  They  fired  a  heavy  volley 
which  killed  some  of  us  and  then,  with  outlandish  cries, 
they  rushed  on  right  through  the  smoke  and  the  medley  of  men 
living  and  dead.  Thereupon  I  gave  orders  to  Marchese  Curtius 
Malaspina,  my  adjutant.  He  had  charge  of  our  ensigns  which  I 
had  handed  over  to  him  in  this  hour  of  peril  and  I  now  told  him  to 
throw  all  four  into  the  sea,  so  that  the  enemy  should  never  take  them. 

I  was  taken  captive  by  Occhiali  who  promised  me  that,  once  we 
had  come  to  Algiers,  he  would  set  me  free  and  he  carried  me  off 
to  his  own  galley.  But  afterwards  Pertan  Pasha  took  me  from 
him,  knowing  that  I  was  chief  among  the  prisoners.  And  then, 
because  certain  Janissaries,  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  themselves, 
said  of  me  more  than  I  deserved,  they  sent  me  oS  on  the  seventh 
day  as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  I  have 
already  said. 

This,  my  lord,  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it  and  I  must  now 
recommend  myself  very  earnestly  to  you,  to  my  lady-mother  and 
my  sisters,  as  well  as  to  my  brother-in-law,  my  relatives  and  my 
benefactors. 

Your  illustrious  Lordship's  obedient  son, 
Giovan  Thomaso  Costanzo. 
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Weeks  and  montlis  passed  until  in  the  June  of  1573, 
•all  bnt  two  years  after  the  capture  of  Giovan  Tomaso, 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  Luigi  Mocenigo,  wrote  to  the  Agenis 
of  the  Republic  at  Constantinople,  impressing  upon  them 
the  need  of  using  all  their  energies  to  have  him  freed.  He 
speaks  of  his  condition  as  one  of  "miserable  slaverj'", 

Scipio,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  wriies 
another  letter  to  Pope  Gregory  XHI  full  of  entreaty 
and  despair. 

From  Venice,  the  8th  of  April,  1574, 
Most  holy  and  blessed  Father, 

The  groans  of  my  son,  a  slave  with  the  Turk,  go  op  to 
Heaven  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ  Jesus  Our  Saviour ;  of  your 
grace,  do  you  hear  them  also  and  have  pity.  You  know  well  thii 
the  Turks,  having  promised  his  freedom  to  the  Lords  Ambassadors 
and  Agents  of  Venice,  have  entirely  failed  in  their  word  and  they 
aay  now  that  they  \vill  not  give  him  up,  except  in  eichange  for  i 
prisoner  of  equal  value. 

Your  Holiness,  have  pity  on  him.  Think  of  my  son's  age,  of 
the  tempting  offers  he  has  scorned,  of  the  tortures  he  has  luSeied, 
even  to  shedding  of  blood,  in  order  to  be  utterly  faithful  to  the 
aacred  faith  of  Christ,  All  this  marb  him  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  and  gives  him  an  especial  claim  to  your  clemency.  It  is 
in  your  power  as  father,  as  universal  father,  to  bring  him  back  to  ui. 
Do  not  suffer  him  to  remain  all  alone,  a  prey  to  the  temptations  of 
those  infidel  dogs  who  harry  him  continually,  so  as  to  break  his 
resolution  which  has  up  till  now  been  so  firm  and  unbent. 

Your  HoHnesa  is  principal  owner  of  many  Turkish  slaves,  now 
captive  in  Rome  and  they  are  not  only  of  no  benefit  to  you,  but 
instead  cost  you  much.  Our  serene  Signory,  always  ready  for 
works  of  mercy,  is  also  part-owner  of  them  and,  since  they  and 
others  do  not  even  hesitate  about  using  their  shares,  do  yoo.  Holy 
Father,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  faithful,  act  freely  and  make 
this  merciful  exchange. 

Mercy  indeed  befits  your  high  estate,  my  son  deserves  it  from 
you,  the  world  looks  for  it  from  your  holy  hands.  Let  all  see  hoH 
you  follow,  as  also  these  others  do,  high  examples  of  goodness  and 
charity. 

I  and  my  son,  prostrate  at  your  feet  in  the  love  of  Christ,  entreat 
you  with  tears  to  hear  us  and  most  suppliantly  commeud  our- 
selves to  you. 

I  kisi  your  feet  and  am  the  most  humble  of  your  servants, 

Scipio  f-«fn>ft- 
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Alphonso  d'Este  wrote  to  Henry  III,  thanking  him  in 
the  name  of  Scipio  Costanzo  for  having  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  Acqs,  his  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  about 
Giovan  Tomaso.  He  tells  him  that  Scipio  had  served 
with  a  thousand  men-at-arms  during  the  war  in  Picardy, 
under  King  Francis  and  King  Henry,  father  and  grand- 
father of  His  Majesty,  and  had  been  highly  esteemed  by 
them.  TTie  Costanzo  family  in  Naples  also  had  been 
faithful  to  the  House  of  Anjou  and  had  been  exiled  from 
their  estates  of  Nicastro  and  Somma  in  consequence. 
He  suggests  that  Scipio  hopes  to  have  these  estates 
restored  to  him  by  the  conquering  Henry  and  to  be  able 
to  retire  to  them  in  security,  there  to  end  his  days. 

Henry  indeed  had  written  very  cordially : 

From  Venice,  the  2$t3i  day  of  July,  1574. 
To  Monsignor,  the  Bishop  of  Acqs,  Councillor  of  my  Privy  Coiutcil 
and  my  Ambassador  at  lie  Pone  of  the  Grand  Turk  or,  if  he  be 

absent,  to  Monsignor  de  Lille,  his  brother  also  my  Ambassador. 

I  received  such  honour  from  the  Signory  of  Venice  when  I 
passed  through  the  town,  that  I  am  freshly  inclined  to  favour  them 
and  to  do  all  I  can  to  their  advantage.  And  to  begin  with,  I  want 
to  press  for  the  liberation  of  Lord  Giovan  Tomaso  Costanzo,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  the  prisoner  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan. 
You  can  do  nothing  to  please  me  more  than  by  making  urgent 
representations  on  my  behalf  to  His  Highness  and  to  Mehemet 
Pasha,  assuring  them  that  by  granting  this  favour  they  will  give 
me  extreme  satisfaction. 

But  remember  that,  if  you  ask  even  several  times  and  they  do  not 
grant  the  favour,  you  must  still  go  on  asking  because  to  give  up  the 
attempt  would  be  to  leave  the  young  man  in  worse  state  than  he 
now  is.  You  may  be  sure  that  no  proof  of  your  affection  and  of 
your  devotion  to  my  service  could  be  so  acceptable  to  me  as 
obtaining  for  Giovan  Tomaso  his  freedom.  I  am  very  confident 
that  we  shall  get  it.  I  desire  it  greatly,  so  as  to  help  the  Lord 
Scipio  his  father  and  I  have  great  faith  in  your  skill  in  diplomacy. 

In  all  this,  Monsignor  Acqs,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  His 
holy  and  excellent  protection. 

Henry. 

Leonora  d'Este  wrote  from  Mantua,  on  8  October, 
1573  (?)  to  the  Emperor,  "the  Sacred  Majesty  of  Caesar", 
in  favour  of  Giovan  Costanzo  and  of  Hercole  Malatesta 
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of  Arimini,  both  slaves  of  the  Turk  and  prisoners  in  rirt 
Tower  of  the  Black  Sea,  She  %vil!  have  the  emperor 
instruct  his  Ambassador  in  Rome  to  entreat  His  Holiness 
to  work  in  accord  with  the  Lords  of  the  Holy  League  and 
arrange  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  She  signs  herself 
"His  Majesty's  obedient  servant  and  sister"  and  adds  1 
line  in  German  and  in  her  own  hand  :  "I  pray  yonr 
Majesty  to  do  this  favour  to  these  two  personages  and  not 
to  refuse,  for  the  grace  to  myself  would  be  very  great." 
The  last  letter  from  Scipio  on  the  subject  that  had 
burdened  his  life  and  tortured  his  heart  for  years  is  written 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince, 

The  difficulties ,  so  many  of  them,  that  have  arisen  over  the 
liberation  of  my  only  son  Giovan  Tomaso  have  brought  me  much 
lorrow  and  this  sorrow  is  the  greater  because  it  seems  the  rumour 
ipreads  that  I  myself  am  the  cause  of  these  delays.  They  say  that, 
through  over  anxiety  to  free  him,  I  have  gone  about  to  procure 
his  deliverance  from  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  and  thit 
in  this  I  have  done  him  harm  rather  than  good  because  I  have 
only  made  him  seem  of  more  value  in  the  enemy's  eyes,  Tha 
is  all  so  untrue,  altogether  untrue,  that  I  must  clear  myself  of  the 
imputation. 

They  have  never,  except  on  one  occasion,  aslced  freedom  for  my 
son  alone,  but  have  always  asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  Lord 
Hcrcole  Malatesta  and  Lord  Ludovico  Birago,  All  three  we 
desired  to  be  set  free  together  and  by  asking  for  this  we  did  not, 
surely,  cause  one  more  than  another  to  seem  important.  Never- 
theless, the  Turks  have  always  set,  and  still  set  my  son  far  above 
his  companions  so  that  they  have  asked  in  exchange  (or  him 
Mehemet  Bey,  Sangiacco  of  Ncgroponie,  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  Turkish  slaves  in  Rome  and  they  have  not  proposed 
either  Malatesta  or  Birago  as  an  equal  exchange  for  Mehemet. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that,  although  the  King  and  the  Emperor 
made  no  distinction  between  the  three  prisoners,  the  Turks  do 
make  one  and  have  an  even  extravagant  opinion  of  my  poor  son. 
To  me,  this  is  only  an  added  misfortune.  Their  esteem  of  him 
came  from  the  fact,  which  I  am  now  forced  to  tell,  that  they  saw 
him  themseh'es  facing  their  Fleet  and  understood  well  the  high 
courage  and  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  fight  them  for  a  whole 
day  with  his  one  ship.  It  was  on  this  account  that  they  sent  him 
to  Constantinople  as  a  gift  to  the  Grand  Turk  and,  when  he 

Ived  there,  took  him  straight  to  the  Sultan  himself  who,  with 
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mouth,  commanded  him  to  become  a  Turk,  This  action 
lultan  was  the  origin  of  the  esteem  they  had  for  him  and 
le  son  of  Mehemet  Pasha  promised  to  hold  him  dear  as  his 
ither  if  he  would  but  deny  his  faith,  and  when  they  offered 
lour  and  riches  on  the  same  condition  and  he  scorned  them 
I  they  thought  incomparably  more  of  him.  He  was  firm  in 
lai  and,  even  when  they  threatened  him  with  death  and  led 
the  block  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  he  did  but 
ind  repeat  that  he  accepted  death  willingly  for  the  sake  of 

liis  in  a  young  man  of  17  was  not  only  the  admiration 
iristendora,  but  was  recognized  and  honoured  by  the  Turks 
7es.  They  had  not  so  tested  any  other  prisoner,  so  that  my 
e  is  important  in  their  barbarian  eyes.  But  they  wondered 
nost  of  all  when  they  circumcized  him  by  violence,  for  he 
Credo  aloud  the  whole  time  and  tore  off  the  gold  tunic  in 
bey  had  clothed  him  and  flung  the  turban  they  gave  him 
round,  stamping  on  both  in  presence  of  them  all,  so  intrepid 
heart. 

s  not  my  asking  special  favours  for  him  (I  have  never  asked 
belt  during  the  war  they  were  offered  me)  that  made  him 
lous,  it  was  the  deeds  done  by  my  son  himself.  Your 
'  will  have  heard  of  them  in  your  dispatches  from  Con- 

■pk. 

>ecause  all  this  has  come  upon  my  son  on  account  of  his 
nd  Christian  conduct  and  because  he  met  it  all  in  the 
of  your  Serenity,  I  entreat  you  for  your  merciful  and 
aid.  I  beg  you  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  help  you  can,  all 
ist  meets  the  case.  Your  favour  and  assistance  to  him, 
ley  bring  about  his  liberation,  will  enable  me  to  consecrate 
esh  to  the  service  of  Our  Serene  Republic  which  may 
;y  God  have  ever  in  his  eternal  care. 

final  letter  of  this  interesting  series  is  from  Antonio 
o,  one  of  the  Venetian  Agents  in  Constantinople, 
igs  at  last,  after  weary  years,  good  news  to  the 
d  father. 

From  Constantinople,  the  20th  March,  1575. 
[ustrious  Lord, 

The  liberation  of  your  son.  Lord  Giovan  Tomaso,  is  so 
hand  that  he  can  well  dispense  for  a  short  while  with  your 
p's  letters.  I  therefore  am  keeping  them,  little  as  I  like 
him  to  think  that  his  dear  ones  are  neglecting  him.  But 
irdship  must  believe  that  I  am  doing  it  for  the  best,  even 
I  seem  cruel.    It  is  as  if  a  father  kept  from  his  son  food 
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which  wonU  harm  him  and  this  b  all  I  can  say  in  reply  to  y 
letter  of  February  4th. 

The  negotiations  here  are  most  difficult  and  no  one  could  nnt 
stand  them  unless  he  were  oa  the  spot,  at  a  distance  he  woolii 
liltely  to  misjudge  the  matter  entirely. 

I  coDgratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  because  soon  yon  will  h 
back  the  good  son  you  so  much  desire.  This  comes  of  God's  gi 
and  a  little  also  from  my  sincere  efforts. 

Your  Lordship's 

Antonio  TiepoL 

The  letters  end  here.  We  are  told  nothing  of 
liberation,  of  the  joy  of  father  and  son,  of  the  fan 
meeting.  Lettersindecd  had  become  unnecessary.  Of 
after-fate  of  the  gallant  young  man  we  leam  someth 
from  the  notes  made  by  Messer  Bartolomeo  da  Fano  to 
History  of  the  World  by  Roseo.  These  notes  ¥ 
published  with  the  History  in  1581.     He  says : 

The  great  valour  shown  in  this  fight"  by  Giovan  Tor 
Costanzo  desen'es  everlasting  praise.  He  was  the  only  son  ol 
father  who,  with  the  permission  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  his  nat 
Lord,  had  most  generously  sent  him,  together  with  an  admir 
company  of  soldiers,  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  King  in 
Flemish  War.  He  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Parma  1 
much  honour  and  made  a  great  deal  of,  so  that  in  the  end  he 
came  one  of  the  secret  War  Council,  an  honour  not  usually  g 
to  anyone  not  a  Fleming,  This  brave  and  able  young  man,  1 
twenty-sue  years  of  age,  had  been  wounded  rather  seriously  a 
days  before  he  died,  but  on  so  great  an  occasion  t  he  insistcc 
putting  on  his  armour  and  on  the  fateful  day,  fuLy  armed,  he  c 
and  over  again  forced  his  way  into  the  enemy's  ranks  and 
valour  and  high  heart  were  evident  to  all.  But  this  exertion 
too  great,  his  wound  became  much  worse  and  a  strong  fever  c 
upon  him.  In  only  a  few  days,  it  carried  him  off  out  of  this  wi 
life  into  that  other  where  the  servants  of  Christ  have  their  rew; 
We  may  surely  believe  that  he  is  now  safely  there  and  gathers 
fruit  of  the  valorous  conduct  by  which  he  so  often  defended 
true  Catholic  and  Christian  faith. 

With  this  striking  epitaph,  among  the  best  a  man  1 
have,  we  may  very  well  end  the  account  of  Gioi 
Tomaso. 

M.  G.  Chadwick, 

•  A  battle  outside  Cambrai,  t  As  the  battle  at  Cambiai. 


Catholic  Eastern  Churches  and  the 

Holy  See 

We  desire  intensely  that  all  people  should  be  Catholics^  hut  not  all 
Latins. 

Benedict  XIV :  Encyclical  AUatae  Sunt. 

THE  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  took  its  rise  from  the 
East.  Greek  was  the  language  used  by  the  Roman 
Church  until  the  third  century  a.d.,  and  in  the  East  were 
held  eight  Oecumenical  Councils,  whilst  during  a  period 
of  seventy-five  years  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
ahnost  aU  the  Pontiffs  occupying  Saint  Peter's  Chair 
were  of  Greek  origin.  Until  that  fateful  sixteenth  day 
of  July,  1054,  when  the  Pope's  Legates  solemnly  laid 
the  Pontiff's  Bull  of  Excommunication  directed  against 
Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  two  fellow 
prelates,  on  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom,  East  and  West  had  remained  one  in 
faith,  acknowledging  a  Primacy  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Apostolic  See  of  Rome,  but  each  preserving  its  own 
individual  rites  and  liturgical  customs,  linked  together  in 
unity,  but  not  uniformity. 

What  is  known  as  the  Great  Schism  may  be  said  to 
have  been  due  to  political  as  much  as  doctrinal  differences, 
for  the  Patriarchs  of  New  Rome,  that  magnificently 
planned  city  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  claimed  an  almost  equal  rank 
with  the  Patriarcn  of  the  West  and  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  the  Universal  Church.  The  separation  seemed 
complete,  yet  the  various  Greek  congregations  scattered 
up  and  down  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  remained  faithful 
to  the  Roman  Obedience,  with  Grottaferrata,  that 
famous  monastery  set  upon  the  Alban  Hills,  whose  Greek 
monks  can  date  an  unbroken  succession  from  a  period  of 
fifty  years  anterior  to  1054.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  exception, 
and  the  brief  reunion  signalized  by  that  Council  held  at 
Florence  in  1439  attended  by  Joseph  II,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  whose  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  Domini- 
can Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  the  City  of 
Flowers,  the  corporate  division  of  East  and  West  has 
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continued  and  still  continues  to  this  day.  Yet  at  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  the  final  liturgv  was 
chanted  by  priests  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  her 
last  Emperor,  Constantine  the  Twelfth,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  incoming  Ottoman,  in  peace  and  communion 
with  the  Holy  See.  The  intervening  centuries  from  oar 
time  have  seen  a  continuing  return  of  Eastern  dissidents 
to  Catholic  unity,  from  a  mere  trickle  of  individuals  to 
large  accesses  of  whole  or  partial  coramunities,  as  cs- 
cmphfied  by  the  nation  of  Maronites  in  1182,  and  the 
2000  Malankarese  with  two  Bishop  in  I930. 

There  exists  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  or  misconception 
on  the  part  of  Western  Catholics  with  regard  to  their 
brethren  of  the  Eastern  rite,  which  the  Byzantine-Slav 
Concelebration  at  Westminster  Cathedral  some  years 
back,  and  the  presence  of  the  former  Jacobite  prelate, 
Mar  Ivanios,  Archbishop  of  Trivandrum  in  Malabar,  at 
the  Dublin  Eucharistic  Congress,  may  have  helped  to 
dissipate  in  the  minds  of  Irish  and  Enghsh  Catholics. 
Many  people  are  wholly  unaware  that  no  less  than  eight 
million  persons  belonging  to  the  various  Eastern  Rites 
give  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See  and  are  absolutely  equal 
with  themselves  as  regards  their  Catholicity.  Even  if 
they  possess  a  more  or  less  hazy  idea  of  their  existence 
they  are  often  inclined  to  think  that  these  faithfat 
Catholics  of  the  Oriental  Rite  are  of  an  inferior  type  to 
members  of  the  Western  Patriarchate.  They  may  well 
take  to  heart  the  words  of  Pope  Benedict  the  Fifteenth. 
who  found  time  during  his  too  short  Pontificate,  when 
the  world  was  immersed  in  war,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
his  Eastern  children :  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  nor  Slav,  but  Catholic. 
Accordingly  she  makes  no  dif!erence  between  her  children, 
and  Greek,  Latin,  Slav,  and  members  of  all  other  nations, 
are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Apostohc  See." 

It  13  doubtless  true  that  the  fact  that  secular  priests 
of  the  Oriental  Rite  are  permitted  to  many  before  thej 
are  ordained,  and  that  fifty  per  cent  of  their  numbo: 
have  taken  advantage  of  an  agelong  custom,  causes  not 
infrequently  a  stumbling  block  in  countries  where  the 
Latin  Rite  is  supreme.    This  has  certainly  been  the 
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case  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  which  coontriet 
many  thousands  of  Eastern  Catholics  have  emigrated, 
and  where  they  number  635,000.  In  fact  an  Apostolic 
Letter  (since  withdrawn)  in  response  to  representations 
made,  which  vetoed  the  employment  of  married  Eastern 
clergy,  led  to  a  secession  of  10,000  Ruthenian  Catholics. 
A  married  priest  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  who  had  the 
charge  of  hu  people  in  a  certain  European  city,  com- 
plaining that  he  was  looked  askance  at  by  hit  Latin 
neighbours,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  added  somewhat 
pathetically  that  the  Holy  Father  had  himself  blessed 
his  family! 

The  total  number  of  Catholic  Easterns  amounts  to 
8,200,000  as  compared  with  154,000,000  dissidents 
forming  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches.  Of  the 
former,  Ruthenians  are  the  largest  body,  5,162,385, 
whilst  the  smallest  is  represented  by  the  CathoUc  Greeks. 
The  several  Rites  to  which  the  Eastern  Cathohcs  belong 
are  the  Byzantine,  Alexandrian,  Armenian,  Antiochean, 
and  Chaldean.  Each  of  these  Rites  has  its  special 
Liturgy  which  differs  in  certain  details,  according  to  the 
several  nationalities  included  in  it.  The  Eastern  Liturgies 
are  more  florid  in  their  wording  as  compared  with  the 
plain  severity  of  the  Lattn  Mass,  and  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Syrian  Melkites,  extra-hturgical  cultus  of  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  is  not  general. 

During  the  Pontificate  of  Benedict  XV  the  Oriental 
Churches  were  placed  under  a  Sacred  Eastern  Con- 
gregation of  which  the  Prefect  is  always  the  reigning 
Pope.  It  had  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Holy 
See  to  protect  all  the  traditional  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Eastern  Rites,  a  policy  which  unfortunately  has  by 
no  means  been  invariably  followed  by  certain  local  Latin 
prelates  and  clergy,  whose  zeal  for  Latinization  has 
caused  considerable  losses  to  the  Church  at  different 
periods  in  her  history.  Converts  to  Catholicism  from 
the  dissident  bodies  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Rite  must 
join  the  Eastern  Catholic  branch  of  that  Rite  to  which 
they  belong,  and  in  no  case  are  they  to  become  Latins. 

This  jealous  guarding  of  Eastern  privileges  even 
extends  to  minor  details,  for  when  in  1934  the  Coptic 
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Administrator  asked  permission  to  traoslate  into  j 
the  formula  for  blessing  the  five-fold  Scapular  he  ' 
told  that  if  the  Copts  wanted  Scapulars  these  must  bft  ] 
blessed  in  conformity  with  their  own  Rite. 

The  Byzantine  Rite 

The  outstanding  feature  in  Churches  of  the  BiTuntine 
Rite  is  the  eikon-ostaiis,  or  screen, in  front  of  the  sanctuary; 
this  is  divided  by  doors  which  in  the  case  of  the  Rurhenian 
Rite  are  never  closed.  The  Deacon  occupies  a  special 
position  in  the  Eastern  Rite,  and  forms  a  sort  of  hnk 
between  Celebrant  and  people,  his  place  during  the 
Sacred  Liturgy  being  normally  just  outside  these  "holy 
doors".  The  consecration  does  not  include  an  Elevation 
of  the  Host  and  ChaUce  as  in  the  Western  Rite,  and  is 
followed  by  the  rpikUsis,  which  is  an  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend 
on  the  Sacred  Species.  Dissident  Easterns  claim  that 
the  Consecration  is  not  completely  effected  until  after 
the  epiklesis  has  been  pronounced.  Baptism  is  by 
immersion,  and  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is 
conferred  by  a  priest  immediately  succeeding  the  former 
Rite.  Extreme  Unction,  "Holy  Anointing"  is  the 
Eastern  term,  has  theoretically  to  be  performed  by  seven 
priests,  but  in  practice  one  priest  gives  the  seven-fold 
unction,  seven  candles  being  kept  burning  during  the 
ceremony.  On  Good  Friday  a  figure  of  Christ  is  laid 
upon  an  ornamental  bier  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
spices,  and  is  carried  in  procession.  The  custom  of 
eating  blessed  corn  cakes  in  commemoration  of  the 
Faithful  Departed  has  its  counterpart  in  Italy,  but  in 
that  country  the  cakes  eaten  are  not  blessed. 

The  Greek  communities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  descendants 
of  original  settlers  anterior  to  the  Great  Schism,  rein- 
forced by  later  Albanian  fugitives  from  Moslem  persecu- 
tion, are  absolutely  confirmed  in  their  Byzantine  Rite 
by  the  Brief  Etsi  Pastorales  of  Benedict  XIV,  this  con- 
stitution ordaining  that  no  Latin  Ordinary  must  interfere 
with  their  rites  and  customs,  and  decreeing  the  appoint- 
ment   of    a    Byzantine    Vicar-General.     These    people 
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occnpy  twenty  vilkgea  in  Itiily,  mainly  in  Calabria  of 
the  southernmost  comer,  and  six  in  the  neig^boaring 
island  of  Sicily.  Benedict  XV  in  1919  constituted  a 
separate  eparchy  for  the  Calabrian  Byzantines,  with  its 
See  at  Langro,  and  restored  to  their  priests  the  right  to 
confirm.  It  may  be  added  that  these  priests  have 
retained  their  right  to  marry  before  ordinarion  to  the 
Diaconate.  The  Catholics  of  the  Greek  Rite  living  in 
Greece  recave  scant  consideration  from  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  are  almost  entirely  members  of  the 
autocephaloos  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  It  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  1929  certain 
members  of  the  dissident  Greek  Coominnion  residing 
at  Lyons  in  France,  dissatisfied  with  the  ministrations  <^ 
their  bishop  for  Western  Europe,  sought  admiswon  into 
the  Cathobc  Church,  and  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Greek 
Rite  was  sent  to  them  from  Athens.  At  Leghorn  there 
is  a  church  for  the  Greek  Catholic  colony  there  :  the 
present  priest  is  a  MeUdte,  and  the  Liturgy  celebrated  in 
Arabic. 

The  Greek  colony  at  Cargese  in  Corsica  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Italo-Greeks.  It  owes  its  establishment 
to  an  exodus  from  Boitylos  in  the  Morea  of  700  persons, 
in  1675,  refugees  from  Turkish  domination,  who  were 
given  a  settlement  in  Corsica  by  the  Comte  de  Marboeuf, 
at  that  time  French  Governor  General  of  the  island, 
and  who  accepted  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  They  speak 
a  Greek  dialect,  although  this  is  dying  out,  and  have 
preserved  their  traditional  rites  and  customs  modified 
by  certain  Western  accretions,  Baptism  being  separated 
from  Confirmation,  which  is  conferred  at  the  Western 
age  by  the  Bishop  of  Ajaccio,  and  an  immigration  from 
their  number  is  settled  in  Sidi-Meruan  in  Algeria. 

The  5,000,000  Ruthenians  living  in  Polish  Galicia 
and  Czechoslovakian  Podcarpathia  are  descended  from 
ancestors  who  followed  Russia  into  schism.  In  1575 
a  historical  meeting  at  Brest-Litovsk  of  the  dissident 
Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  his  suffragan  bishops  resulted 
in  all  out  two  becoming  reunited  with  the  Holy  See, 
the  Bishops  of  Lw6w  and  Prezemysl  coming  in  later. 
The  Ruthenian  Church  suffered  much  persecution  after 
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the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  invariable  policr  of 
Russia  being  against  their  Eastern  Rite  which  approxi- 
mated too  nearly  to  the  Orthodox  Russian,  the  300,00c 
Ruthenians  who  returned  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
following  Nicholas  II's  declaration  of  religious  freedom, 
were  obliged  to  register  as  Latins.  The  present  Rutheniai 
position  has  been  greatly  strengthened  under  the  rule  ol 
Count  Andrew  Szeptickj-,  Ruthenian  Archbishop  ol 
Lw6w,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  his  brother  Couni 
Casimir  Szepticky  (Father  Michael)  founder  of  tht 
Studite  Order  of  monks  whose  labours  have  been  mosi 
fruitful.  In  Podcarpathia  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amehoration  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  schism  whicfc 
began  in  1920,  and  in  three  years  lost  seventy  villages  and 
100,000  souls  to  the  Church. 

Rumanian  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Rite  numbei 
one  and  a  half  milhons,  their  Liturgy  bang  celebrated 
in  the  vernacular.  The  majority  of  their  countrymer 
belong  to  the  dissident  Orthodox  Church,  but  the 
Catholic  Church  received  a  notable  accretion  in  1701, 
when  Bishop  Athanasius  with  thirty-eight  Arch-priest; 
brought  in  200,000  souls  with  their  1500  pastors,  on  the 
prelates'  stipulation  that  their  discipline,  church  ritual, 
fasts  and  customs  should  remain  unchanged,  being 
agreed  to  by  the  Holy  See.  Relations  between  Catholic 
Easterns  and  Orthodox  are  very  friendly,  and  at  the 
Easter  ceremonies  in  the  Rumanian  Church  in  Rome, 
dissident  Rumanians  are  in  a  majority. 

The  Maronites,  Syrians  who  dwell  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Lebanon,  claim  that  they  have  never 
forsaken  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
undoubted  fact  is  that  although  they  did  not  accept 
the  Monophysite  heresy,  yet  their  attachment  10 
the  Eastern  Empire  led  them  into  following  the  Emperor 
Herachus'  Monothclite  errors.  Not  until  1 182  did  their 
entire  nation  reimite  itself  to  the  Apostolic  See ;  it  ha) 
ever  since  remained  pre-eminently  loyal  in  the  face  of 
Turkish  persecution,  and  now  is  incorporated  in  the 
independent  Republic  of  the  Lebanon  under  French 
protection ;  300,000  in  number,  they  owe  all^iance  to  a 
Maronite  Patriarch  of  Antioch.     Their  TOxay  moiusteries, 
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[or  monasticism  has  ever  beea  popular  amongst  them, 
occupy  picturesque  positions  on  the  Lebanon  highlands. 
Here  it  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  Eastern 
monastidsm  is  exclustTely  contemplative  and  embodies 
the  threefold  desire  to  give  up  the  world,  to  practise 
penance  and  to  worship  God. 

The  Alexahdrian  Rite 

The  Aleiandrian  Rite,  of  Egypt,  is  followed  by  the 
Copts  and  the  Ethiopians,  who  receired  the  Faith  in  the 
fifth,  century  brou^t  to  AlESum  by  St.  Frumentius, 
the  first  Ethiopian  Bishop,  who  was  consecrated  by  the 
famous  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  St.  Athanauus.  When 
the  Alexandrian  Church  adopted  the  Monophysite 
heresy  Ethiopia  followed  her  parent  church  and  adopted 
this  error,  and  together  with  the  dissident  Copts  remains 
Monophysite  to  this  day.  In  1630  a  Capuchin  Friar, 
subsequently  martyred  in  Ethiopia,  Blessed  Agathangelo 
of  Vend6rae,  had  a  large  measure  of  success  in  reconciling 
dissident  Copts,  but  his  efforts  were  much  hampered  by 
obstacles  put  in  his  path  by  the  local  Latin  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  showed  little  favour  towards  their 
Coptic  brethren  of  the  Eastern  Rite.  At  the  present 
time  the  Catholic  Copts  number  41,000,  ruled  by  a 
Patriarch  styled  "of  Alexandria  and  the  Copts". 

Of  the  Missions  to  Ethiopia  there  is  extant  an  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  original  documents  recently  compiled 
into  twenty  volumes.  Reconciled  with  Rome  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  following  the  success  of 
Father  Peter  Paez,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  reigning  Emperor,  the  act  of 
reconciliation  being  sealed  by  his  successor,  severe 
measures  were  taken  to  enforce  the  decree ;  the  usual 
want  of  tact  so  often  shown  by  Latins  in  their  relations 
with  Easterns,  in  contradiction  to  the  policy  of  the 
Holy  See,  led  to  a  revulsion  which  plunged  Ethiopia 
once  more  into  schism  and  bestowed  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  on  heroic  men  who  had  only  erred  in  carrying 
their  zeal  for  non-essentiak  too  far.  Ethiopia  was  thus 
closed  to  missionary  effort  for  two  centuries. 
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In  the  middle  of  last  century  an  ex-Monophysite  monk, 
beatified  in  1926,  Aba  Michael  Abra,  converted  the 
Emperor,  but  on  the  latter's  overthrow  only  escaped 
martyrdom  through  the  intercession  of  the  British  Comal 
and  died  shortly  aftervi^rds  in  prison,  broken  by  torturt 
and  privations.  Cardinal  Massaia's  Vicariate  achieved  i 
considerable  measure  of  success  in  the  Galla  country, 
and  the  CathoUc  Ethiopian  Rite  includes  today  about 
30,000,  mostly  in  Eritrea. 

The  Sacred  Eastern  Congregation  is  anxious  that  the 
ancient  Alexandrian  Liturgy  should  be  preserved,  ami 
hopes  for  the  adhesion  of  converts  from  the  dissident 
native  clergy.  At  the  present  time  there  is  one  native 
Ethiopian  Bishop  who  has  his  headquarters  at  Asmara, 
and  seventy  priests.  Whereas  CathoUcs  of  the  Eastern 
Rite,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armenians  (whcse 
dissidents  do  the  same),  the  Maronites  and  Malabarcse. 
use  leavened  bread  for  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  the 
Ethiopian  Eastern  Catholics  differ  from  all  other  Rites  in 
consecrating  leavened  altar  breads  at  Solemn  Masses 
but  azyme  when  Low  Mass  is  celebrated. 

The  Antiochene  Rite 

"The  most  venerable  chief  and  head  Patriarch  of  the 
great  Cities,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  of 
Cilicia,  Syria  and  Iberia,  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Pentapolis,  of  Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  All  the  East, 
the  Lord  Cyril,  Father  of  Fathers,  Shepherd  of  Shepherds, 
High  Priest  of  High  Priests,  and  Thirteenth  Apostle",  10 
quote  his  full  title,  rules  over  150,000  people  whose  losses 
during  the  Great  War  have  been  compensated  by  extensions 
in  the  regions  of  Tripoli,  Galilee  and  Transjordania. 

The  Melkites  are  more  jealous  of  their  Rite  than  aar 
other  peoples  of  the  Levant.  With  them  the  Byzantine 
Liturgy  is  rendered  entirely  in  Arabic,  and  in  contra- 
distinction to  other  Catholic  Easterns,  they  have  a  very 
great  external  devotion  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  Antiochene  Rite  is  also  followed  by  the  reconciled 
Malankarese  of  Malabar  in  India  who  followed  Mar 
Ivanios  into  the  Church  on  20  September,  1930. 
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The  Armenian  Rite 

During  the  world  war  the  Armenian  Catholics  suffered 
snly  less  than  have  their  co-religionists  of  the  Latin  Rite 
in  Spain  of  today,  as  regards  ecclesiastics,  and  Religious 
af  both  sexes.  They  lost  nine  bishops,  a  hundred  priests, 
forty-five  nuns  and  three  thousand  lay  people,  whilst 
eight  hundred  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  destroyed, 
hence  they  only  now  number  about  42,000.  In 
Poland  there  have  been  Armenians  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  whom  the  majority  submitted  to  Rome  between 
1630  and  1681,     Many  have  joined  the  Latin  Rite  and  at 

E resent  number  5000  under  an  Armenian  Archbishop  of 
.w6w.  On  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro  in  the  Venetian 
Lagoon  stands  an  Abbey  of  the  Armenian  Mekhitarist 
Order  of  Monks  whose  Abbot  is  always  a  Titular  Arch- 
bishop. 

The  Chaldean  Rite 

These  represent  the  Catholic  remnants  of  that  great 
but  heretical  Nestorian  Church  which  existed  and 
flourished  for  centuries  and  included  several  hundred 
dioceses,  extending  even  to  India  and  China,  but  which 
ivas  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  heathen  onslaught  and 
wellnigh  eliminated.  At  one  time  the  Catholic  Patri- 
archate descended  from  uncle  to  nephew,  an  undesirable 
nepotical  practice  which  the  Holy  See  ended  by  appoint- 
ing in  1830  a  coadjutor  with  right  of  succession.  Seventy- 
one  thousand  in  number,  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Patriarch,  whose  seat  of  government  is  at  Mosul. 

The  Christians  of  Malagar  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
India  include  532,000  Syrian  Catholics,  several  thousand 
ex-Jacobites  of  the  Antiochene  Rite,  knovra  as  Malan- 
karese,  and  458,000  Latins ;  thus  they  form  three  dis- 
tinct Rites.  Malabarese  have  always  claimed  that  their 
country  was  originally  evangelized  by  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  hence  their  popular  appellation  of  "St.  Thomas' 
Christians".  When  the  Portuguese  landed  in  1498 
the  natives  welcomed  them  as  brothers  in  the  Faith,  and 
fifty  years  later  St.  Francis  Xavier  recognized  the  Catho- 
licity  of  their   bishops.     Unfortunately  that   spirit    of 
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Latinization  which  has  done  so  much  mischief  elsewhere, 
and  which  is  so  contrary  to  Papal  decrees,  made  itself 
supreme  in  Malabar,  with  the  result  that  practically 
the  whole  community  seceded  in  1653.  Nine  yean 
later,  however,  84  out  of  116  parishes  returned  to 
unity,  the  remainders'  descendants  forming  the  schismatic 
body  known  as  Malabar  Jacobites,  two  of  whose  prelates 
were  reconciled  to  the  Roman  See  seven  years  ago  and 
whose  followers  use  the  Antiochene  Rite  in  their  Liturgy. 
Except  as  regards  the  Liturgy,  the  Malabarese  of  the 
Eastern  Rite  are  scarcely  indistinguishable  as  regards  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  from  their  neighbours  of  the  Latin 
Rite,  and  their  conduct  is  held  up  as  an  example  by 
favourers  of  that  Latin  Rite  for  Easterns,  the  attempted 
imposition  of  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  lost  nearly 
half  a  miUion  souls  to  the  Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  dissident  Eastern  Churches  number  154,000,000 
amongst  their  adherents  whilst  the  Catholic  Eastern  Rites 
can  only  muster  8,000,000,  and  the  late  Holy  Father 
urged  most  insistently  the  duty  of  in  every  possible  way 
assisting  toward  reunion.  Knowledge  begets  sympathy, 
and  the  Pope's  Encyclical  Rerum  Orientalium  suggests 
that  in  every  ecclesiastical  college  there  should  be  one 
professor  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  instructing  students 
on  Eastern  subjects.  Earlier  in  1924,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Abbot  Primate  of  the  Benedictine  Congregations, 
Pius  XI  desired  that  at  least  one  Abbey  of  each  Con- 
gregation should  concern  itself  especially  with  Oriental 
matters.  At  the  Priory  of  Amay  in  Belgium,  where 
both  the  Latin  and  Byzantine  Liturgies  are  in  use,  the 
monks  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  this  object. 

In  this  way  [wrote  the  Pope],  not  a  little  profit  may  be 
expected,  for  the  Church,  from  young  priests'  consciousness  of 
Eastern  doctrines  and  rites,  profit  not  only  to  Orientals,  but  also 
to  the  Western  Clergy,  who  will  thus  naturally  understand 
Catholic  theology  and  Latin  discipline  more  adequately,  and  be 
excited  to  a  yet  warmer  love  for  the  true  Bride  of  Christ,  whose 
bewitching  beauty  in  the  diversity  of  her  various  Rites  they  would 
be  enabled  to  see  more  clearly  and  impressively. 

JOSCELYNE   LeCHMERE. 


Some  Recent  Books 

The    Unity   of  Philosophical  Experience.    By   Etienne   Gilson. 
(Sheed  &  Ward.     loj.  6d,  net.) 

The  problems  raised  in  this  volume — a  series  of  lectures  given 
by  Professor  E.  Gilson  at  Harvard  University — are  manifold,  but 
they  all  centre  on  one  point.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  we 
witness  the  endless  chain  of  mutually  destructive  systems  that 
runs  from  Thales  to  Karl  Marx,  from  the  dawn  of  philosophy  to 
our  present  times. 

A  problem  approached  from  a  wrong  angle  or  treated  in  the 
wrong  way  sets  a  false  trail.  As  soon  as  the  principles  upon  which 
the  system  is  built  are  brought  to  their  logical  conclusions  its 
structural  weakness  becomes  evident.  Hence  a  new  system  arises, 
which,  however,  having  a  similar  congenial  defect,  comes 
necessarily  to  the  same  end.  One  system  burying  another  system, 
and  a  failure  following  other  failures,  bring  philosophers  to  a 
mistrust  of  their  own  principles  and  of  philosophy  itself,  and  the 
result  is  utter  despair  and  scepticism.  A  new  experiment  is  then 
set  up  to  start  afresh  philosophical  speculation.  Eventually  the 
new  movement  begins  with  a  similar  blunder,  and  consequently 
brings  with  it  similar  struggle ;  so  that  the  same  old  cyde  will 
revolve  in  the  same  old  way. 

The  crucial  problem,  then,  with  which  history  of  philosophy  is 
confronted  is  this :  Is  the  constant  recurrence  of  these  similar 
cycles  with  similar  results  determined  by  intelligible  laws,  or  is  it 
due  to  mere  chance  ?  Or  perhaps  is  philosophy  itself  the  ultimate 
cause  of  its  own  failure  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  metaphysics  has 
by  now  been  long  exhausted,  and  proved  by  history  to  be  doomed 
to  its  own  destruction  ? 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  present  book  is  to  show  that  history 
of  philosophy,  philosophically  understood,  gives  a  philosophical 
answer  to  all  these  queries.  With  critical  acumen  Professor  Gilson 
has  chosen  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  three  philosophical 
"experiments" :  the  Mediaeval,  the  Cartesian  and  the  Modem. 
Of  each  movement  he  analyses  the  starting  point,  the  implications, 
ramifications,  culmination,  and  finally  the  breakdown. 

Gilson's  treatment  of  the  Mediaeval  experiment  shows  all  the 
best  qualities  we  have  long  admired  in  him  :  scholarship  without 
pedantry,  and  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject  which  gives  him 
freedom  to  move  among  complicated  problems  with  ease  and  to 
express  difficult  doctrines  with  clarity  and  exactness. 

The  stardug  point  of  his  inquiry  is  Abailard's  attempt  to  solve 
the  faflioili  proSton  of  Univcrsals.    Abailard  failed.    He  was  not 
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a  philosopher,  bat  a  logician.  Unaware  of  the  borderline  ihii 
icparaia  losic  from  philoeophf,  be  mistook  one  for  the  other  ind 
tried  to  disentangle  a  philosophical  questtan  hy  pure  logic.  "THe 
ottimate  result  of  Abailard's  error  was  the  same — that  we  inevitably 
win  sec  following  stmiUr  nmtakes — scepticism.  If  our  cooeepii 
are  but  w-orda,  wiihoni  any  other  contents  than  more  or  Icj 
vagne  images,  all  universal  knowledge  becomes  a  mere  set  of 
arbitrary  Dpinioni"  (p.  29). 

After  logiciim  comes  theologism.  By  banishing  philosophy  u 
inconsiitcnt  with  a  truly  Chrifiian  life,  some  theologians  hoped 
to  avert  its  dangers ;  while  others,  without  condemning  philosophf 
as  such,  tried  to  merge  it  into  theology.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
dealing  with  philosophical  problems  in  a  philosophical  way,  ihej 
approached  them  from  a  theological  angle  and  handled  them  foi  1 
purely  theological  purpose.  The  results,  as  it  was  to  be  expected, 
were  equally  disastrous. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  cycle  with  the  same  fatal  resulp 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Islamic  thought.  The  comparison 
drawn  by  Professor  Gilson  between  the  two  experiments  is  veiy 
illuminating,  as  most  instructive  is  the  parallel  between  al-Ashiri's 
teaching  and  that  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche, 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  tendency  to  consider 
philosophy  as  a  branch  of  theology,  Gilson  singles  out  "one  of 
the  most  lovable  figures  in  the  whole  history  of  mediaeval  thought, 
St.  Bonaventuia,  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  Franciscan 
theology".  He  clearly  shows  how  St.  Bonaventura  by  a  mistaken 
notion  of  philosophy,  by  lessening  the  efficacy  of  free  will,  by  his 
interpretation  of  physical  causality,  by  the  theory  of  dime 
illumination,  paved  the  way  to  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
scepticism  redeemed  by  a  theological  appeal  to  the  grace  of  God. 

If  piety  is  not  theologj-,  remarks  Gilson,  still  less  is  it  philosophy. 
St,  Booaventura's  disciples,  Matthew  of  Aquasparta,  Roger 
Marston,  Peter  Olivi,  attempted  to  improve  their  master's  doctrine, 
but  the  answer  remained  substantially  the  same,  and  suffered  from 
the  same  difficulty.  "If  the  truth  of  my  judgements  comes  to  mc 
from  God  otJy,  and  not  from  my  reason,  there  is  no  natural 
foundation  for  true  knowledge."  And  Gilson  goes  on  to  expound 
the  desperate  effort  of  the  early  Franciscan  school  to  find  1 
satisfactory  definition  of  even  the  objecl  of  natural  knowledge. 

Then  came  Ockhamism,  and  with  it  scepticism  was  in  full 
stream.  Gilson  gives  a  brilliant  analysis  of  Ockham's  teaching, 
full  of  sound  and  witty  remarks,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  OcVham 
had  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  known  case  of  a  new  intellectual 
disease,  most  difficult  to  describe  by  an  appropriate  name,  but 
particularly  common  among  the  scientists  of  today.    One  would 
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be  tempted  to  call  it  sdenlism,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  its 
first  result  is  to  destroy,  together  with  the  rationality  of  science, 
its  very  possibility.  Ockhamism  was  not  a  reformation  but  a 
revolution.  As  soon  as  it  took  deep  root  in  the  universities, 
scholastic  philosophers  began  to  mistrust  their  own  principles  and 
mediaeval  philosophy  broke  down. 

I  wish  space  would  allow  me  to  follow  Professor  Gilson's 
excellent  exposition  of  the  Cartesian  (concerning  which  he  is,  of 
course,  a  leading  authority)  and  Modern  experiments.  With 
inflexible  logic  and  convincing  security  he  describes  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Cartesianism,  Kantism,  Hegelianism,  etc.  To  rescue 
philosophy  from  the  chaotic  state  in  which  it  stood,  Descartes 
devised  to  build  his  philosophical  system  on  unshakable  certainty, 
that  is,  mathematicisra.  Leibniz  brought  his  contribution  with 
his  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  Spinoza  with  his  pantheism 
and  Malebranche  with  his  occasionalism.  Unable  to  stand  the 
assaults  of  Locke,  Gassendi,  Voltaire,  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
Cartesianism  broke  down.  Its  end  was  as  its  beginning — despair 
and  scepticism. 

With  Kant  begins  the  Modem  experiment.  "David  Hume," 
wrote  Kant,  "first  broke  my  dogmatic  slumber."  Freeing  himself 
from  Dcscartes's  mathematicism,  Kant  endeavours  to  construct 
his  philosophy  on  physicism,  unmindful  that  metaphysics  is  no 
more  capable  of  physical  than  mathematical  demonstration. 
Consequently  his  metaphysics,  devoid  of  concrete  objects,  is  a 
mere  illusion,  though  an  inevitable  illusion.  As  a  compensation 
ethics  is  charged  with  the  obligation  of  solving  metaphysical 
problems  without  consulting  metaphysics.  Comtc  to  buQd  up  a 
more  solid  philosophical  edifice  based  it  on  sociologism.  Other 
attempts  came  forward,  those  of  Hegel,  Karl  Marx,  and  others, 
and  aU  were  destined  to  failure.  The  last  word  in  philosophical 
failure  is  of  those  "too  many  among  us  stiJl  looking  at  irrationality 
as  the  last  bulwark  of  liberty"  {p.  300), 

These  three  eiperimenis  taken  together  form  a  centuries-long 
philosophical  experience,  coming  down  from  the  eleventh  century 
to  our  own  time.  Such  varied  and  long  experience  amply  justifies 
Professor  Gilson's  conclusions.  Underlying  aU  the  several  systems 
and  their  ultimate  failures  there  is  a  remarkable  unity,  determined 
by  intelligible  laws,  which  enables  us  to  define  the  true  nature  of 
philosophical  speculation.  Philosophy  is  not  dead,  because 
philosophy  always  buries  its  undertakers.  Metaphysics  is  not  an 
exhausted  and  broken  science,  but  is  alive  and  will  live  so  long  as 
man  lives.  Since  reason  is  the  specific  difference  of  man,  man,  by 
his  veiy  nature,  is  a  metaphysical  animal.  As  metaphysics  aims  at 
:ending  all  particular  knowledge,  no  particular  science  is 
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competent  either  to  solve  metaphysical  problems,  or  to  judge 
their  metaphj^ical  solutions.  Hence  all  the  failures  we  kxn 
witnessed,  and  many  others  too,  are  not  due  to  metaphysics,  hut 
to  metaphysicians  who  ovcrloolted  or  misused  its  first  principles. 
"A  man  is  always  free  to  choose  his  principles,  but  when  he  dew 
he  must  face  their  consequences  to  the  bitter  end.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  eiaci  place  of  philosophical  specvilatioD  had  been 
dearly  defined  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  ootfajng,  however,  couU 
have  obliged  his  successors  to  stay  there  ;  they  left  it  of  their  own 
accord,  and  they  were  quite  free  to  do  so,  but  once  this  had  been 
done,  they  were  no  longer  free  lo  keep  philosophy  from  entering 
Upon  the  road  to  scepticism"  (p.  rii). 

To  all  lovers  of  wisdom,  to  whatever  school  do  they  belong,  I 
recommend  most  warmly  this  valuable  book. 

D.  A.  Cau-us,  O J. 

Reality  and  Valtu.     By  A.  Campbell  Gamctt,  M.A.,  LittD, 

(Allen  &  Unvrin.  \2s.  6d.  net.) 
This  is  a  closely  reasoned  exposition  of  a  realist,  but  not  materialittt 
meiaphysic  and,  in  particular,  a  defence  of  the  objectivity  of 
values.  To  a  great  extent  ^ve  an  agree  with  the  author's  thesis, 
as  we  must  congratulate  him  upon  his  ability  in  e^zpoanding  it. 
Much,  indeed,  that  he  laborimtily  proves  is  obviotu  to  commoi 
sense.  That  sense  data  arc  not  purely  subjective,  that  there  is  a 
persistent  individual  self,  and  that  values  are  discovered,  not 
invented  by  our  personal  preferences,  are  facts  accepted  without 
question  by  the  ordinary  man.  But  unfortunately  modem 
philosophy  has  departed  so  far  from  common  sense  that  all  these 
certitudes  are  widely  denied  by  philosophers  and  Dr.  Gainett't 
arguments  are  thus  far  from  superfluous. 

Moreover,  the  problem  involved  by  the  first  of  these  common- 
sense  affirmations,  the  objective  reality  of  stma,  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  of  philosophy.  I^otinus  ins 
grappling  with  it  in  the  third  century  and  Dr.  Gamett  has  to 
grapple  with  it  in  the  twentieth.  For  on  examination  it  become 
clear  that,  if  tenia  are  objective,  they  are  also  snbjective.  A  red 
object  is  not  red  to  the  colour-blind.  Where  then  are  stnsM  to  be 
located  f  In  a  special  order  of  being,  Dr.  Gamctt  amdnda. 
He  does  not  make  it  very  dear  how  this  order  of  sensa  ii  correlated 
with  the  spatial  order  of  extended  objects.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  regard  sensa  as  qualities  grounded  in  objects  but  actual- 
ized only  by  and  for  their  percipients.  Dr.  Gamctt  himself  regards 
values  as  potentialities  of  the  objects  to  which  they  aie  attached, 
actualized  only  in  rdation  to  wills  that  discover  and  seek  them. 
Are  not  snua  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  I 
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The  man  deplorable  featnre  of  Dr.  Gxmett't  philotophy,  a 
featrtre  friiich  robs  it  of  mnch  of  the  value  it  would  otliennse 
hsTe  pooKUed,  is  his  doctrine  of  God  and  the  nnivene  in  relation 
to  God.  Profoondljr  religions,  Dr.  Garoett  believes  himself 
to  have  {established  on  philosophical  gronnds  a  theism  satisfactory 
to  the  thinker  and  believer  alike.  This,  however,  he  has  signally 
failed  to  do.  For  his  God  is  not  identified  vrith  the  Abiolate. 
The  Abiolate  is  rather  the  universe  as  a  whole.  God,  the  Eternal 
Wm  in  Dr.  Gamett's  terminology,  is  correlated  with  "an  Eternal 
Object  .  .  .  capable  of  diversification  into  the  multiple  qualities 
and  forms  of  space,  sense  and  value.  And  .  .  ,  Reality  involves 
the  active  process  of  Time  or  Mind.  Each  of  these  three  types  of 
entity  is  incomplete  withont  the  other.  They  are  not  so  many 
and  independent  reals.  The  nature  of  each  u  complementary 
to  the  other".  That  it  to  say,  God  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  trione 
Godhead  vdiich  includes  the  universe,  and  is  the  Absolute.  Such 
an  absolute,  however,  including  as  it  does  the  amtingent  beings 
of  the  universe,  is  not  an  absolute.  The  metaphysical  insight 
which  forbids  us  to  rest  in  a  final  contingency  and  apprehends  in 
the  contingent  the  Absolute  which  it  implies  compels  us  to 
affirm  an  absolute  God  wholly  other  than  the  universe  and  not 
really  related  to  it — the  relationship  being  from  the  universe  to 
God,  not  vice  vena.  Moreover  Dr.  Garnett's  objection  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  material  universe  is  God's  body,  namely,  that 
such  physical  disorders  as  earthquakes  would  be  diseases  of  God, 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  view  actually  adopted. 

liie  hypos  tat  izing  of  time  and  its  identification  with  mind  is  the 
most  curious  and  unintelligible  aspect  of  Dr.  Garnett's  meta- 
physics. Time  is  clearly  nothing  substantial,  but  the  property  of 
temporal  objects  or  rather  of  the  process  of  their  changes.  And 
far  from  being  identical  with  mind,  its  most  apparent  and 
generalizable  form,  clock-time,  is  fundamentally  a  physical  not  a 
mental  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Garnett's  rejection  of  God's  pure  transcendence  is  not 
unconnected  with  his  rejection  of  the  via  lugativa,  both  as  a 
metaphysical  principle  and  as  a  religious  experience.  But  without 
the  via  negativa  a  satisfactory  theism  is  impossible.  While 
rightly  insisting  that  we  have  a  direct  intuition  of  the  spatio- 
temporal  object,  Dr.  Garnett  faQs  to  see  that  every  form  is  the 
object  of  direct  intuition.  The  inua  are  not  in  fact  pure  sensa, 
for  these  would  be  insignificant  atomic  eensation-points,  but 
involve  an  intuition  of  form  by  the  mind.  It  may  be  that  Dr. 
Garnett  is  right  when  he  argues  that  it  was  through  our  experience 
of  motion  that  we  first  apprehended  the  categories  of  whole  and 
part  and  of  causation.    But  the  former  is  certainly  also  appre- 
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headed  in  static  objects,  and  the  Utter  ts  a  ipecial  caie  of  tlie 
widet  principle  of  sufficient  reason  which  the  mind  apprehends 
even  apart  from  motion.  So  far  is  motion  from  rerealing,  as  the 
aathor  contends,  the  infinity  of  space  and  time,  that  we  do  not 
grant  that  they  are  in  fact  infinite.  Only  the  absolate  Godhead 
can  be  infinite. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Gamett  defends  the  cat^oiy  of  sabstance, 
too  commonly  discredited  by  non-scholastic  philosophers.  But 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  his  explanation  of  it  as  nothing  man 
in  the  last  resort  than  the  principle  that  "All  things  must  be 
ultimately  interpretable  as  diversifications  of  some  common 
nature".  All  men  arc  diversifications  of  human  nature.  Bnt 
humanity  is  not  a  substance,  whereas  individual  men  are. 

We  emphatically  deny  that  "The  highest  moral  experience 
and  genuine  religious  experience  are  essentially  one".  Religiom 
experience  is  self-evidently  jwi  generis.  To  be  convinced  of  thii 
Dr.  Gamett  need  only  read  Otto's  book  on  The  Holy,  wluch 
should  have  given  this  moralism  its  deathblow.  It  would  be  si 
true,  in  fact  as  false,  to  say  that  the  highest  aesthetic  experience 
and  the  religious  experience  are  one.  No  doubt  both  moral  and 
aesthetic  experience  alilce  at  their  highest  touch  the  frontier  of 
religious — but  they  do  not  cross  it. 

Dr.  Gamett  is  right  in  finding  in  conation,  therefore,  in  man's 
will,  the  fundamental  stuff  of  beings,  i.e.  though  he  does  not  use 
this  terminology,  in  regarding  objects  as  energies,  energy-objects. 
To  this  extent  we  are  with  him  believer  in  a  certain  primacy  of 
energy.  But  we  part  company  with  Mm  when  he  affirms  an 
absolute  primacy  of  conation  and  will  over  thought  and  mind, 
of  energy,  therefore,  as  against  form.  For  the  conative  or  voUtional 
eneigy  is  itself  actualized  by  a  form,  in  man  by  the  form  of  in 
intelligent  soul.    The  apparent  primacy  of  energy,  of  conation, 
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Tbt  Early  BuelumsU    By  Felix  L.  Cirlot.    (SJ.C.K.    lit.  6d. 

set.) 

The  publication  in  English  of  a  first-hand  Study  of  sources  for  the 
early  history  of  the  Eucharist  is  an  important  event.  Dr.  Cirlot's 
jcientific  care  and  fresh  desire  for  the  truth  will  win  the  sym- 
pathetic attention  of  Catholic  scholars,  and  they  will  echo  his 
gracefuUy  expressed  hope  that  whatever  in  the  book  "is  erroneous 
may  be  rendered  innocuous  ,  ,  ,  and  that  if  anything  within  it 
b  true  and  valuable,  it  may  prevail  and  minister  to  the  progress  of 
historical  truth  and  to  the  vindication  of  sound  theology". 

Dr.  Cirlot's  thesis  is  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  Haburah,  or 
fellowship  feast.  From  this  developed  the  jlgape,  from  which  the 
Eucharist,  though  not  separate  as  a  meal,  was  distinct  in  the  sense 
that  "it  was  always  distinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  .  .  . 
instructed  from  ordinary  food".  The  "bread"  came  about  the 
beginning  of  the  meal  and  the  cup  at  the  end,  each  being 
•'consecrated"  by  a  "grace".  But  these  were  soon  transposed  into 
a  "higher  spiritual  key",  and,  when  the  Agaft  was  abolished, 
"bread"  and  "cup"  came  together.  After  early  liturgical  freedom, 
at  some  point  the  Words  of  Institution  were  inserted.  The 
epikUsis  came  in  later.  Then  Western  and  Eastern  theories  of 
consecration  developed. 

With  the  chapter  on  the  early  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacrament,  we  are  talcen  to  the  Christian  writers  themselves,  and 
get  more  evidence  and  less  hypothesis.  The  result  is  remarkable. 
For  Dr.  Cirlot  reaches  the  emphatic  conclusion  that  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  witnessed  by  Ignatius,  Justin,  Irenaeus 
and  Hippolytus,  was  one  of  uncompromising  realism,  and  that  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  the  Eucharist  was  considered  the  supreme 
Christian  sacrifice.  The  evidence  for  both  conclusions  is  admir- 
ably marshalled.  And  the  same  realism  is  in  St.  Paul,  St.  John 
and  the  Synoptics. 

There  seem  to  be  two  strains  in  this  book.  In  preparing  a 
doctorate  thesis  one  keeps  off  well-worn  ground.  Dr.  Cirlot  says 
he  was  advised  to  do  so.  We  fear  that  the  result  has  been  an  over- 
emphasis of  the  Jewish  background  at  the  expense  of  the  simpler 
New  Testament  evidence.  Thus  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Synoptics  is  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Passover  Meal,  and  the 
difficulty  of  dating  in  St.  John  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Sadducees  eat  the  Pasch  a  day  later.  Moreover,  the 
Pasch  was  a  memorial  sacrifice.  Now  Jesus  was  telling  His  disciples 
to  do  what  He  did  as  His  memorial  sacrifice,  and  the  Words  of 
Institution  for  the  cup  are  redolent  of  the  paschal  sacrifice.  We 
are  led  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  the  Pasch  preceded  the  Last 
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Supper.    Dr.  Cirlot  rejects  all  such  arguments  wiiiioul  discusiiavj 
and  builds  up  his  theory  on  the  Haburab,  with  bread  at  ^1 
beginning  and  cup  at  the  end,  each  "consecrated"  by  a  "blessing^.  1 
But,  surdy,  if  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice,  as  Dr.  Ciriot  acknow- 
ledges, the  whole  point  of  the  separation  of  Body  from  Blood,  the 
sacrificial  symbolism,  is  lost  if  an  interval  is  supposed  between  the 
two    consecrations.      Why   should    no   trace   have    been    left  in 
antiquity — for  after  all   Dr.  Cirloi's  view    is   only  hypothesis— 
either  of  such  an  interval  or  of  "consecration"  by  a  "blessing"? 
Moreover  there  is  the  presence  in  all  extant  liturgies — with  two 
doubtful  exceptions — of  the  Words  of  Institution,  which  leaye 
no  interval. 

Dr.  Cirlot  does  not  seem  to  have  given  full  significance  to  thii 
presence  of  the  Words  of  Institution,  and  to  have  attached  too 
much  weight  to  the  Didachc's  permission  to  the  prophets  to  "hold 
Eucharist  as  much  as  they  will".  Has  he  noticed  Dom  Hu^ 
Connolly's  articles  in  the  Downside  Review  on  the  Montanisi 
charaaer  of  the  Didache  ?  What  seems  to  be  true  of  the  earliest 
fathers  is  that  they  ascribe  the  consecration  to  the  whole 
euch.iristic  prayer  with  the  Words  of  Institution  a*  foundation. 
Dr.  Cirlot  does  not  seem  to  have  remarked  Justin's  "food  made 
Eucharist  through  the  prayer  of  his  word"  (ApoL  6S),  or 
TcrtulUan's  "panem  corpus  suum  fedt,  'hoc  est  corpus  menm' 
dicmdo"  \  nor  has  he  noticed  that  none  of  the  great  Greek  Fathers 
stand  exclusively  for  the  epikUsis.  And  certainly  "Roman 
theologians"  need  not  be  troubled  by  one !  But  the  view  that 
Hippolytus  shows  there  was  one  at  Rome  seemi  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Dom  Connolly  in  the  October  J.  3".  S. 

We  have  said  quite  enough  in  criticism,  and  now  only  point 
out  that  John  vi  and  the  Words  of  Institution  are  inexplicable 
without  each  other ;  thus  there  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  Apostles 
could  not  interpret  the  Words  of  Institution  "in  the  light  of  well- 
known  .  .  .  belief  as  we  can",  and  conversely  we  can  hardly 
explain  our  Lord's  unpopularity  at  the  end  of  the  public  mission 
except  by  John  vi. 

The  epilogue  to  the  book  shall  be  quoted  to  show  the  power  and 
candour  of  Dr.  Cirlot's  directly  scientific  work  and  the  two 
strains  in  his  thought ;  "We  seem  driven  by  the  most  cogent 
considerations  to  the  really  startling  view  that  [St.  Paul's  bchef 
in  the  Real  Presence]  was  already  the  faith  of  Palestinian  Jewish 
Christianity  well  before  the  Gentiles  began  to  flock  to  the  Church." 
Where  did  it  come  from  f  "The  historical  data,  if  viewed  from 
the  relatively  narrow  sphere  in  which  we  have  so  far  been  working, 
seem  to  clamour  insistently  for  the  answer  that  such  an  advanc«i 
belief,  in  such  a  milieu,  at  such  an  early  date,  admits  of  only  one 
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CEplanatioii.  Iliat  ta^  it  miut  proceed  iiom  the  one  and  mly 
sooice  sufficiently  anthoritittiTe  to  secure  the  early,  mUTcisal,  and 
nnchaUeoged  acceptance  of  so  extremely  scandal-giving  a  belief, 
viz.  the  Lord  .  .  .  Himself."  What  then  i  "Bat  historical 
considerations  of  a  broader  sort  .  .  .  seem  to  raise  very  serions 
doabts.  .  .  ."  Oh  pranaUbit  virites]  Cannot  we  take  the 
evidence  and  follow  that  out  rather  than  the  critics  I  Quantum 
fetes,  tantum  audt  /  Dou  Ruf  h  Rubuix. 

The  Social  and  Political  Doclrines  of  Contemporary  Europe.  By 
M.  Oateshott.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  \os.  6d.  net.) 
The  New  State.  By  Victor  Pradera.  (Sands.  8/.  &/.  net.) 
Mk.  Oakeshott  has  made  a  book  of  quite  rematkabie  interest  and 
▼alnc.  The  reader  must  not  be  put  off  because  I  use  the  word 
"made".  The  book  is,  indeed,  a  compilation,  the  amount  of 
original  matter  being  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  foreword  by 
Professor  Barker  ;  but  It  is  a  compilation  that  shows  in  every  one 
of  its  quoted  texts  that  Mr,  Oakeshott  has  thought  deeply  and 
has  therefore  chosen  wisely  in  his  objective  presentation  of  the 
tenets  of  the  five  main  schools  of  political  thought  in  contemporary 
Europe,  namely.  Democracy,  Communism,  Nazism,  Fascism — and 
Catholicism.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Oakeshott  has  had  the  insight 
and  courage  to  add  the  last  (actually  it  comes  second  in  the  book's 
order)  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  give  tjie  work  a  high  place  in  the  list 
of  teit-books  for  the  real  student  of  political  thought.  The 
superficial,  non-Catholic,  politician,  be  he  left  or  right,  professes 
to  ignore  the  Church ;  to  the  former  Catholicism  is  just  an 
appanage  of  Capitalism  to  be  destroyed  with  it ;  to  the  latter  the 
Church  is  of  no  concern  except  when  its  authority  can  be  invoked 
to  sustain  the  existing  order  of  things.  Many  Catholics,  even, 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Christian  philosophy  has  devised 
a  coherent  system  of  political  ethics  which  can  stand  by  itself  and 
has  no  cause  to  be  dependent  on  other  political  r^imes.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  the  notion,  fairly  general  among 
Catholics,  that  the  details  of  practical  politics  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Church's  interests,  since  the  Church  has  always 
allowed  to  her  children  a  freedom  of  allegiance  to  any  political 
sptem  provided  that  it  ensures  personal  liberty,  freedom  of 
conscience  and  is  conducted  for  the  general  good  of  its  constituent 
members.  This  generous  degree  of  liberty  has  often  been  falsely 
construed  as  though  it  meant  that  the  Church  is  indifferent  to 
political  theories,  and  as  a  further  practical  consequence  that 
Catholics  must  ally  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  existing 
ideologies.     Actually  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  no 
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Catfac^c  philosopher  woold  accept  uty  of  the  four  above-iuinHl 
T^imcs  without  Tesenratioiii  and  witboot  submitting  many  of  in 
tenets  to  crittctun  in  the  light  of  Chriitixn  piindplcs. 

On  the  other  IuukI,  in  creiy  system,  even  in  the  macb-damned 
Conununism,  there  are  political  ideals  and  aspirations  that  cannot 
fail  to  elidt  the  sympathetic  approval  of  every  tme  Chriniaii,  and 
it  b  the  special  virtue  of  this  book  that  each  system  is  presented 
at  its  best  by  those  who  believe  in  it  and  can  speak  with  authontj 
about  it.  There  arc  no  polemics — a  serious  omission  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  looking  for  ammunition  for  the  party  fight ;  but 
the  serioas  student  will  rejoice  at  the  absence  of  mere  debating 
points.  Of  course  this  fact  nukes  the  book  more  difficult  xa 
peruse,  since  the  reader  b  required  to  cxerdsc  his  own  criticsl 
faculty  and  is  not  presented  with  cut~and-dried  conduskms. 

As  an  unbiased,  objective — and  witiiin  obvious  limits,  an 
authoritative — ^presentation  of  five  conflicting  theories  Mr, 
Oakeshott's  book  will,  I  feel  sure,  receive  the  welcome  that  it 
deserves,  for  the  author  has  brought  together  a  catena  of  qootauou 
that  the  average  student  would  find  difficult  to  assemble  for 
himself.  I,  for  instance,  am  partJcularlv  grateful  for  the  extracts 
from  the  Cr>n.-tiiu:i"n  ..f  Eire  (193;),  for  I  had  never  previcasij 
read  the  constitution  and  probably  should  not  have  know  where 
to  find  it  if  I  had  thought  of  consulting  it.  Yet  obviously  it  is  a 
document  of  the  greatest  importance,  being  an  attempt  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  modem  state  according  to  the  Catholic 
model. 

This  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  Victor  Pradera's 
The  New  Slate,  which  also  is  an  attempt  to  foreshadow  the 
Christian  state  of  the  future.  Pradera  died  a  martyr  for  his  belief 
that  that  state  will  be  the  new  post-war  Spain.  Dr.  Bernard 
Malley's  translation  of  this  book  is,  I  feel  sure,  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  original ;  I  could  wish  that  he  had  been  less  faithful  to  the 
author  and  more  true  to  his  own  knowledge  of  what  is  readable 
English.  It  badly  needed  pruning ;  as  it  stands  it  is  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket  of  words,  words,  words,  that  overlay  the 
thought  instead  of  revealing  it.  The  key  to  Pradera's  style  is 
given  in  the  prologue  :  "To  the  mind  of  Victor  Pradera  only  one 
form  of  mental  honesty,  of  intellectual  rectitude,  existed ;  and 
that  was  logic."  And  so,  to  take  the  first  chapter  as  an  example, 
the  reader  is  hectored  as  though  he  were  a  child,  ctidgellcd  as 
though  he  were  an  imbecile,  battered  as  though  he  were  a 
heretic ;  and  all  to  prove  that  man  has  a  supernatural  destiny ! 
Why  twelve  pages  of  blustering  logic  when  it  has  been  done  in 
one  dean  thrust  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  i — '*What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  f" 
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The  book  has  a  foreword  by  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  His  Roya! 
Highness  (naturallj',  since  he  is  half  English)  is  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  sjTnpathy  shown  in  England  for  Catholic  Spain.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  various  but  they  should  not  present  any 
difficulty  to  one  who  knows  England.  You  have,  first,  the 
official  Anglican  mind  (like  Mr.  Sidney  Dark's,  for  instance) 
which  can  never  forget  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Then  you  have 
the  ruling  classes,  the  Cecils  and  their  lite,  who  have  never  got 
ovei  their  fright  at  the  Spanish  Armada,  At  the  other  end  of  the 
social  scale  are  the  Labour  politicians  vrith  their  pathetic  belief 
that  Russian  Communism  represents  democracy.  Nothing  will 
alter  the  sympathies  of  these  three  classes.  But  the  average 
Englishman,  who  belongs  to  none  of  these  parties,  has  never  been 
able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  slaughter  of  priests  and 
religious  and  the  burning  of  churches.  The  Franco  apologists 
who  specialized  in  horrific  statistics  only  made  the  confusion 
worse.  If  these  horrors  were  perpetrated  by  the  minority,  why 
were  they  not  prevented  ?  If,  however,  they  were  done  by  the 
majority,  then  in  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  "Catholic"  Spain  } 
The  dilemma  was  seriously  conceived  and  has  not,  in  fact,  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  S.  J.  G. 

The  Spanish  Arena.    By  William  Foss  and  Cecil  Gerahty.    (The 

Right  Book  Club.) 
World  War  in  Spain.    By  A.  F.  Loveday,  O.B.E.     (Murray.    6s. 

net.) 
Russia's  Work  in  Trance,    ^y  Reginald  Dingle.     (Robert  Hale. 

12,.  net.) 
Though  the  Spanish  civil  war  and  the  French  experiment  at 
"popular-front"  government  are  now,  happily,  over,  the  three 
books  under  review  retain  their  value.  The  writers  possess  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  their  subjects  and  of  the  sinister  forces 
operating  behind  the  European  scene,  the  documentation  of  their 
works  is  ample  and  authentic.  Both  books  upon  Spain  were 
written  before  the  fall  of  Madrid  and  final  triumph  of  the 
Nationalists  ;  it  is  regrettable  that  they  did  not  come  out  earlier 
and  reach  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  When  they  were  issued, 
skilful  propaganda  had  done  its  work  ;  Franco's  fight  for  civilization 
had  been  distorted  into  a  revolt  of  ambitious,  self-seeking  generals, 
bobtered  up  by  "fascists",  against  a  lavrful  and  progressive 
government.  This  idea  has  been  so  firmly  rooted  that  even  now, 
when  the  atrocity  of  Red  rule  in  Spain  has  been  exposed,  too  many 
still  stubbornly  adhere  to  it. 

Since  Mr.  Loveday  and  the  writers  of  Spanish  Arena  view  the 
struggle  from  the  same  angle,  necessarily  they  cover  much  of  the 
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■r  ffcmad  ;  Mr.  La«<ed^<  book  ii  botb  uj^jc    The  wrion 
I  mttomoaaed  to  ihow  A*t  Ae  tiii  wsr  was  xxnity  a  'SvoU- 
W*,  CMC  qMode  ia  dK  KJoMnanso't  bid  ior  wodil  dcmrnxQas. 

ior  the  waahtam  m  KaML    lilwl^  jg  cad^  ai  i^ao  Lniahid 
pwacBed  ihn  Spria  wtiiAl  be  the  Kit  fieU  lor  a  nccadri 

'  a  pioaa  I^Kj  ior  hv  recce ■nr,  and  aaToae  who  wimgfii  tht 
'  KHnn  jevofanicn  ■mild  luugnue  staa^  fimibat  slauuu  in  the 
paring  of  the  w^  &«  the  KmetmadEB  of  %UB.  Wfaea  Ae  Kn^ 
m*  dnvm  bf  nkkci^  into  exile  and  the  R^NibGc  came  into 
being,  Soviet  infloeDce  became  mote  aod  mocc  viifiil^  and  bat  it 
ii  niefol  to  recall  that  thoe  cxiRs  id  Mokdw  a  ^Mcia]  mie- 
■ahadttcd  tntcii^  coQ^e  for  agitaton  bcea  cvrxj^  coonny  lod 
CKiy  people.  Tbcie  ii  sufficient  crideBce  for  the  iadictment  of 
ifae  baiinteni  for  the  crimes  perpetrated  ia  Spaia  since  1931 
with  the  object  of  otablishtng  a  soriet  repablic  in  die  West, 
cnential  for  the  success  of  the  troild  rcirolatioii.  **lf  Spain 
became  a  Red  repnblic  the  real  attack  on  the  western  powers  had 
b'_^-jr.,  Fr.r.:-;  .  .  .  ?t^r;,";  -, ■: r;,-  ne^r  'he  t-rinlrj  after  Frill«  the 
target  is  England.  .  .  .  The  Soriet  attack  on  Spain  was  the  most 
dangerous  attack  Europe  had  to  face  from  Bolshevism." 

Throughout  twenty  jeais  of  experience  the  Kremlin  hai  brought 
its  technique  of  revolution  to  perfection.  Its  tenets  are  of  the 
simplest — man  is  easily  corrupted,  hence  money  is  of  paramount 
importance,  both  for  individual  corruption  and  for  the  fiiuni'ing 
of  ceaseless  and  insistent  propaganda.  Secret  societies  pby  no 
■mall  part  in  this  plan.  Mr.  Loveday  dates  the  bc^;inning 
of  foreign  interventton  in  Spain  as  early  as  1920,  when  the 
Komintem  started  its  subTersive  activities.  There  is  ample 
documentary  evidence  of  Moscow's  very  thorough  preparations 
for  converting  Spain  into  a  soviet  republic,  but  significandy 
the  only  constructive  work  left  as  a  memento  of  her  passage  was 
the  Barcelona  Che-Ka  with  its  scientifically  devised  torture 
chambers! 

Tlicre  is  interesting  information  upon  the  intentational  brigades, 
backbone  of  the  Red  army,  whose  organizer,  the  French  com- 
munist Marty,  confessed  that,  "the  Spanish  r^ublic  would  long 
have  been  crushed  but  for  the  creation  of  a  great  popular  army 
directed  by  a  single  command",  and  by  the  so-called  "non- 
intervention" policy  of  which  Mr.  Loveday  gives  a  terse  account. 
France  bears  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
strife;  indeed,  it  was  by  a  very  narrow  margin  that  her  "non- 
intervention" did  not  become  open  and  active  intervention  on  the 
Red  side. 
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Mr.  LoTcday's  book  is  supplemented  by  an  appendix  of  docu- 
ments of  outstanding  importance :  they  prove  conclusively  that 
General  Franco's  action  only  anticipated  the  communist  rising 
pLuined  to  take  place  in  Jane  in  Spain  and  France  simultaneoudy. 

Mr.  Dingle's  book,  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  communist 
activities  in  another  fitdd,  servo  as  a  useful  corollary  to  these  works 
apon  Spain  and  lends  weight  to  the  thesis  of  the  universality  ot 
the  Kr^nlin's  activities  aiid  objects.  Though  the  "popular  front^ 
idea  has  been  discredited  in  the  West,  Mr.  Dingle's  Ixx^  remaiiks 
a  valtubk  record  of  an  important  and  critical  phase  of  Frances 
troubled  post-war  history.  The  writer's  inside  knowledge  of 
France  and  her  intricate  political  machinery,  as  well  as  the  dose 
•tody  he  has  made  of  the  disruptive  vrark  of  the  Komintem  in 
western  Europe,  qualify  him  to  detl  anthoritativdy  with  his  subject. 

Mr,  Dingle  surveys  the  international  badcground  vriuc^ 
favoured  Moscow's  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  "popular  front". 
It  is  not  realized  here  how  mnsiderable  are  the  funds  the  Kremlin 
spends  abroad,  "particularly  in  France",  in  order  to  promote 
world  revolution,  without  which  communism  in  Russia  is  doomed. 
Not  only  is  the  press  subsidized — Humaniti  to  the  extent  of 
several  million  francs  a  year — but  the  Communist  Party  owns 
several  cinemas  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  The  writer  examines  the 
various  political  parties  and  their  leaders,  of  whom  the  erstwhile 
communist  Doriot,  leader  of  the  Parti  Populaire,  is  by  many 
believed  to  be  destined  to  play  an  important  part.  Maybe  the 
most  interesting  chapters  are  those  which  deal  with  the  exphxence 
Blum,  which  is  here  shown  in  its  true  light,  and  the  vaunted 
"reforms"  to  have  actually  been  designed  to  create  a  maximum  of 
dislocation,  to  "make  capitalism  unworkable" ;  in  short,  M.  Blum, 
consciously  or  not,  was  playing  the  game  of  the  communists. 

O.  B, 

Foreigners  Aren't  Knaves.    By  Christopher  Hollis.    (Longmans, 

Green.     5/.  net.) 
Communism  and  Christians.    Essays  by  Franiois  Mauriac   and 

others.    Translated  by  J,  F.  Scanlan.     ^he  Paladin  Press ; 

Sands,     ys.  6d.  net.) 
The  Salvation  of  the  Nations.    By  Hermann  Franke.    Translated 

by  Canon  George  Smith.     (Coldwell.     .jj.) 
Towards  Freedom.    By     Sir     Alexander     MacEwen.     (Hodge. 

5/.  net.) 
Mr.  Hollis  has  again  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  general  reader 
for  his  enlightening  and  interesting  reports  of  the  discussions  of 
Algernon  and  his  friend  Bobby  on  foreign  affairs.     The  slight 
appearance  of  the  book  and  the  colloquial  style  of  writing  conceal 
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an  abundance  of  deep  and  carefullj-  thought-out  jndgemam. 
He  is  on  the  whole  admirably  impartial  but  he  has  evidently  t 
great  love  of  France  and,  while  appreciating  the  faults  of  her 
politicians,  sees  in  her  the  last  hope  of  European  civilization; 
"Europe  cannot  live  without  France"  (p.  no).  He  also  under- 
stands the  real  nature  of  the  troubles  beyond  France ;  "AD 
problems  east  of  the  Rhine  ...  are  problems  rather  of  pathology 
than  of  politics"  (p.  54).  Yet  these  are  comparatively  small 
matters  in  comparison  with  the  dangers  to  Europe  which  threaten 
from  outside.  The  problems  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  such,  he  thinks,  as  to  "shate  the  world — problems 
in  comparison  with  which  disputes  about  the  precise  infiuecce  aS 
Hitler  in  the  Danube  will  seem  about  as  important  as  the  disputes 
of  a  housemaid  about  a  cup  of  tea".  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
danger  from  the  cast  and  if  he  perhaps  exaggerates  this  danger  it 
is  at  least  good  to  be  reminded  of  the  need  of  European  unity. 

The  collective  work  on  Communism  and  its  relations  with 
Christianity  has  been  produced  by  a  group  of  French  writers  who 
could  be  expected  to  grapple  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem 
and  to  appreciate  its  every  aspect.  They  have  not  failed  10  come 
up  to  expectation.  P^re  Ducatillon  in  the  longest  essay  brings 
out  clearly  both  the  origins  and  nature  of  Communism  and,  while 
condemning  the  doctrine,  is  full  of  sympathy  for  its  mi^uided 
adherents  and  shows  a  proper  respect  for  the  logic  which  has  led 
them  to  their  present  views.  He  insists  from  the  beginning  that 
the  problem  must  be  placed  on  a  sufficiently  elevated  plane. 
"Communism  ...  is  an  assumption  of  consciousness  by  man  in 
his  entire  reality  before  the  great  realities  of  the  world  and  life" 
(p.  42),  Daniel  Rops  goes  further  and  associates  it,  like  every  other 
revolutionary  movement,  with  Christianity  in  the  sense  that  only 
Christian  thought  insists  on  the  full  equality  of  man  with  man 
after  which  all  revolutionaries  strive.  This  is  a  work  of  permanent 
value  which  will  do  far  more  good  both  to  communist  and 
Christian  than  any  amount  of  facile  condemnation. 

Dr.  Franke  examines  into  the  problem  of  the  vocation  of 
nations  to  Christianity  and  the  value  of  their  contribution  to  tte 
Church.  It  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  redemptive  scheme  but 
the  author  seems  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  race. 

Sir  Alexander  MacEwen  has  produced  a  vigorous  but  by  no 
means  narrow-minded  attack  on  the  evils  of  modem  times, 
showing  up  dearly  the  fallacies  of  Marxism  and  of  exaggerated 
nationalism  and  expounding  the  principles  of  Christian  sociology. 
His  experiences  in  the  Scottish  national  movement  enable  him  to 
bring  out  very  clearly  the  concrete  problems  which  face  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles.  Edwakd  Quinh. 
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Union  Now.    By  Clarence  K.  Streit.     (Cape.     los.  dd.  net.) 

No  reviewer  would  be  justified  in  matching  himself  against  the 
commendation  which  this  book  receives  upon  its  wrapper.  The 
"blurb"  describes  it  as  "possibly  momentous",  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Curtis  as  "a  milestone  in  history".  It  is  in  fact  characteristically 
American,  and  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  It  recognizes  that 
the  world  has  reached  a  state  when  peace  and  solidarity  are 
essential  to  civilization  ;  and  it  afSrms  this  not  in  a  platonic  but  in 
a  practical  manner.  It  proposes,  therefore,  the  construction  of  a 
"great  republic"  of  the  human  species,  upon  the  establislimcnt  of 
which  "Man's  vast  future  would  begin". 

So  far,  indeed,  Mr.  Streit  has  not  advanced,  except  in  optimism, 
beyond  Tennyson's  "Parliament  of  Man"  and  "Federation  of  the 
World  !"  But  much  greater  precision  follows.  Fifteen  elect 
countries  are  designated  as  qualified  for  the  "union  now"  that  Mr. 
Streit  is  aiming  at.  An  executive  board  of  five  persons  is  to  be 
appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  aristocracy  of  nations. 
The  members  of  the  directory  most  be  thirty-five  years  of  age  and 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  more,  since  at  the  conclusion  of  their  five 
years  of  office,  though  Mr.  Streit  gives  them  no  warning  of  this, 
they  will  presumably  have  reduced  their  expectation  of  life  by  at 
least  another  thirty.  They  are  to  be  assisted  in  their  stupendous 
task  by  a  legislative  congress  of  287  deputies  and  42  senators,  of 
whom  126  and  10  respectively  would  be  drawn  from  the  U.S.A. 
They  would  be  the  guardians  of  liberty  and  democracy  throughout 
the  world. 

There  are  difficulties  about  this  plan.  It  is  far  from  clear  that 
democracy  is  a  guarantee  of  liberty.  So  far  that  Lecky,  who  was 
a  very  cautious  and  dispassionate  historian,  wrote  two  volumes  at 
the  end  of  his  life  to  show  their  incompatibility !  But  this  is 
only  one  objection  among  many.  The  exclusion  from  the  countries 
of  Mr,  Streit's  election  of  China,  of  Greece,  and  of  Italy,  which 
have  given  as  much  perhaps  to  civilization  Jn  art  and  thought  as 
all  the  rest  of  Mr,  Streit's  collection  put  together,  gives  furiously 
to  think.  Besides  the  people  of  these  countries  the  Germans,  the 
Russians,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Japanese  find,  doubtless  for  good 
cause,  no  place  in  Mr.  Streit's  list.  But  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
a  formidable  opposition  would  form  almost  as  quickly  as  the 
nucleus  government  of  the  new  "Union  Now"  of  mankind.  And 
this  under  a  truly  democratic  regime  should  surely  have  its 
representation  in  a  World  Congress.  Democracy  does  not  claim 
infallibility.    Or  does  it } 

The  real  mterest  of  the  book  under  consideration  lies,  not  in  its 
practical  proposals,  but  in  their  impracticability.    Mr,  Streit,  who 
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tui  fecD  something  of  Geneva,  gives  excellent  reasooi  why  t 
I.caguc  of  Nations  was  bound  to  be  a  failure.  Bat  there  ^ 
deeper  reasons  why  his  own  scheme  a  equaSy  doomed.  Tk 
wodM  take  too  long  to  discuss  here.  A  reviewer  can  oi 
suggest  that  it  is  not  $o  much  a  common  fonn  of  goveram* 
of  which  the  world  stands  in  need  as  a  common  faith  transcendi 
political  organisms  and  making  every  war  a  civil  war.  Mr.  Su 
sees  this  perhaps  in  a  way,  but  very  dimly,  as  his  exlraordiiu 
excursus,  entitled  "Of  Cain  and  Abel,  Socrates,  Jesus  a 
Mohammed"  is  there  to  prove.  Like  Mr.  Curtis,  he  scemi 
prefer  to  beat  the  air  with  ingenious,  or  perhaps  more  tra 
ingenuous  projects  for  Uitien  Note,  instead  of  tuming 
consider  the  immense  spiritual  spade-woik  which  must  pten 
any  conceivable  advent  on  this  earth  of  a  Civitas  Dd  and  t 
historic  organization  which  exists  for  doing  it.  At  the  time 
writing  (April)  the  probabilities  of  Armageddon,  however,  app> 
so  much  greater  than  the  prospects  of  any  "union  now"  that 
is  difficult  to  treat  this  book  as  seriously  as  the  earnestness  a 
good  intentions  of  the  author  deserves  that  it  should  be.  It 
indeed  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  the  hour  of  its  appearance. 

A.  C, 

7be  Nectssity  ef  Fnedom.    By  Douglas  Jerrold.    (Sheed  &  Wi 

•js.  6d,  net.) 
It  is  difficult  to  give  an  impression  of  this  book  in  a  short  revic 
summary  criticism  will  inevitably  appear  as  prejudice  and  fail 
do  justice  to  all  the  forceful  argument  lucidly  expressed.  With  t 
framework  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  thought  every  Christian  will  agr 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  warmed  by  the  freshness  and  enthusia 
with  which  it  is  expressed. 

But  the  book  is  not  an  academic  treatise  of  abstract  Christi 
principles.  The  central  position  takes  Hesh  and  blood  in  the  fo! 
of  Mr.  Jerrold's  own  view  of  actual  Christianity  in  the  Europe 
today.  And  it  would  seem  that  neither  his  analysis  nor  his  meth 
are  nearly  sufficiently  penetrating.  Is  it,  for  instance,  suffidt 
to  say,  "we  should  raise  the  standard  of  the  church -builders  agaii 
the  church- burners",  and  to  talk  as  if  the  Christian  tradition  c 
be  easily  recognized  among  the  political  institutions  of  Europ 
Applying  his  ovra  standards  in  the  field  of  art  and  literature, 
naturally  comes  to  deplore  what  he  calls  the  romantic  movemei 
as  representing  something  intrinsically  subversive.  It  is  a  sm 
point,  but  revealing.  The  voice  of  the  teaching  Church  itself  1 
always  been  clearly  identifiable,  but  to  say  that  it  is  now  bi 
echoed  through  the  political,  social  and  cultural  forms  which 
created  in  a  past  age,  and  that  it  has  everything  to  fear  from  tl 
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r  forms  that  have  arisen,  is  to  speak  against  the  facts.  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke  expressed  it :  "Is  Jt  not  possible  that  the  God  who 
has  disappeared  out  of  the  heavens  will  come  back  to  tis,  rising  out 
of  the  earth  f" 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
Fascism  and  National -Socialism,  and  that  the  former  is  no  more 
than  an  an ti- political  readjustment  of  Europe  arising  out  of  the 
deficiencies  of  democracy ;  but  such  a  distinction  should  add 
Bomething  to  the  significance  of  National-Socialism  rather  than 
lead  us  to  disregard  it,  as  does  Mr.  Jerrold. 

He  is  rightly  anxious  to  dissipate  the  present  apathy  and  urges 
us  all  to  take  up  the  fight  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  but  we  should 
study  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  unproductive  engagements  such  as 
would  be  regarded  by  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  as 
unprovoked  frontier  incidents.  M.  B. 

An  ItOToiuctioK  to  Aictttcid  and  Mystical  Theology.  'By  the 
Most  RcT.  Alban  Goodier,  S.J.  (Bums  Oates  &  Waahboume. 
p.  6d.  net.) 
The  death  of  Archbishop  Goodier  is  a  very  great  loss.  Many 
years  of  study  and  meditation  and  an  unusually  wide  experience 
of  souls  had  given  him  (to  quote  a  phrase  of  his  own,  which  in  his 
humility  he  would  never  have  applied  to  himself)  "a  long  spiritual 
vision  and  a  right  perspective". 

In  this  book  he  summed  up  all  that  he  had  written.  Elsewhere 
he  had  dealt  with  various  features  of  the  spiritual  life.  Here  he 
viewed  that  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  speculative  analysis  of 
ascetical  and  mystical  theology.  A  book  of  so  small  a  compass, 
made  up  of  only  seventeen  lectures,  could  not  be  an  adequate 
treatise  on  so  vast  a  subject.  The  Archbishop  meant  it  to  be 
descriptive  and  practical ;  he  wanted  to  point  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  spiritual  landscape,  and  to  show  others  how  to  take 
the  "long  spiritual  vision  and  the  right  perspective".  For  that 
reason  he  called  his  work  an  "introduction". 

The  first  lecture  outlines  the  plan  of  the  book  and  discusses 
the  meaning  of  ascetical  and  mystical  theology,  its  sources,  and 
its  value  as  a  subject  of  study  and  as  a  guide  to  right  living.  The 
next  five  lectures  are  historical.  They  deal  with  asceticism  and 
mysticism  outside  Christianity,  and  within  Christianity  from 
apostolic  to  modem  times.  The  treatment  is  necessarily  sketchy. 
The  writer  has  not  space  to  present  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
principles  and  movements  of  the  various  epochs.  But,  for  all  his 
brevity,  he  manages  to  produce  a  wonderful  wealth  of  information ; 
and  he  effectively  proves  certain  important  truths,  for  instance 
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that  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  da  practise  a  genuine  naninl 
mysticism  and  show  an  intense  devotion  to  God. 

The  next  group  of  five  lectures  are  called  "Doctrinal".  Thej 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  its  Chris t-centredness ; 
the  supernatural  organism  in  man  ;  and  the  nature  and  means  of 
perfection.  This  is  a  very  rich  section,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  pages,  for  matter  and  style,  in  the  whole  book.  The  writer 
b  on  very  familiar  ground  ;  he  is  outlining  his  own  way  of 
spirituality,  and  abridging  tlic  writings  on  Christ  and  His  charity 
which  won  for  their  author  so  effective  an  influence  over  souls. 
But  there  are  not  unnaturally  certain  statements  or  omissions  in 
the  section  with  which  a  reviewer  may  quarrel.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  lack  of  firmness  at  times  in  distinguishing  the  super- 
natural from  the  natural ;  an  overlooking  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  means  of  perfection ;  and 
but  a  scant  reference  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  theii 
paramount  part  in  the  spiritual  life. 

In  the  remaining  sii  lectures  his  Grace  treats  of  the  historic 
"ways".  He  describes  the  Purgative  Way,  meditation  which  is 
its  characteristic  prayer,  and  the  true  nature  of  penance  anJ 
mortification ;  then  the  Illuminative  Way,  afiective  prayer  and 
the  practice  of  the  theological  and  cardinal  virtues ;  and  lastly, 
the  Unitive  Way,  contemplation  and  mysticism.  He  rightly  sees 
in  the  "ways"  "a  conventional  and  convenient  division"  rather 
than  three  well-defined  stages  of  spiritual  grovrth.  For  him  the 
Illuminative  Way  is  the  pith  and  core  of  a  deep,  supernatural  life. 
He  writes  of  this  way  with  great  understanding. 

The  Archbishop  had  as  one  aim  in  writing  this  book  to  show 
"the  essential  unity  of  aU  the  Church's  spiritual  teaching,  whatever 
the  channel  through  which  it  flows,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
in  principle  and  in  application,  in  the  active,  contemplative,  and 
mixed  life,  with  the  layman  equally  with  the  religious".  His 
descriptive  method  has  not  enabled  him  quite  to  succeed  in  this 
purpose.  He  has  indeed  shown  the  general  harmony  in  practice 
of  the  various  trends  of  spiritual  schools.  But  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  establish  a  harmony  in  theory,  because  harmony  does 
not  in  fact  exist ;  there  remains  still,  and  seems  likely  to  remain, 
much  divergence  among  theologians  as  to  the  real  character  of 
mystical  prayer  and  its  relation  to  the  supernatural  organism  of 
grace  and  the  infused  virtues  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

However,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  plunge  into  profound  theological 
speculation.  He  wanted,  as  always,  to  show  the  ordinary  Christian 
a  more  excellent  way  and  a  better  part.  In  this  he  has  admirably 
succeeded.  Lucidity,  wisdom,  persuasive  and  beautiful  diction — 
such  are  the  qualities  of  this  last  testament  of  a  great  and  gifted 
director  of  souls.  J.  C. 
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CoHUmpofMfy  ContinmUU  Tbtclegy.    By  W.  M.  Horton.    (S.C.M. 
Press,    ys.  6d.  net.) 

There  are  not  enough  books  of  this  kind  published  in  English, 
and  probablj'  not  enough  students  of  the  theologies  herein 
analysed  and  described.  This  work  is  loteDded  as  an  introduction 
for  the  beginner  or  for  those  who  have  a  general  interest  in  the 
progress  of  contemporary  theological  writing  in  Europe,  but  the 
more  experienced  student  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  such  an 
account  as  this,  which  is  at  once  fair,  lucid,  and  understanding. 

Tliere  are  four  sections ;  "The  Rediscovery  of  Orthodox 
Theology"  {Berdyaev  and  Bulgakov),  "The  Revival  of  Cathohc 
Theology"  (Maritain  and  Przywara),  "The  Crisis  in  German 
Protestant  Theology",  and  "Protestant  Theology  outside 
Germany".  The  pages  devoted  to  Earth,  Brunner,  Rosenberg, 
etc.,  help  towards  an  understanding  of  modem  Germany.  It  is 
a  pity  that  only  Maritain  and  Przywara  should  be  chosen  to 
represent  Catholic  thought  ;  they  are  probably  not  the  most 
important  thinkers  in  the  Church  abroad.  Among  the  German 
Lutherans  there  is  no  mention  of  Heiler — a  rather  surprising 
omission.  The  author  might  have  gleaned  some  useful  information 
in  the  latest  edition  of  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  Hturgica]  or  reunion  tendencies  among 
Swiss  and  French  Calvinists.  TTicre  is  no  mention  of  any  Italian 
theologian,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

In  spite  of  these  many  and  serious  omissions,  the  book  is  a 
useful  attempt  to  describe  some  main  trends  of  Cliristian  thought 
in  Europe  during  recent  years, 

C.  A.  Bolton. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.    By  the  Most  Rev.  Hilarin  Felder,  D.D., 
O.M.  Cap.    Translated  by  Berchraans  Bittle,  O.M.  Cap. 
(Coldwell.     10;.  6d.  net.) 
Form  Criticism :  Its  Value  and  Limitations.    By  E.  Basil  Redlich, 

B.D.  (Duckworth.  5;.  net.) 
Dr.  Felder  is  already  well-known  by  his  Jesus  Christus,  Apohgie 
seiner  Messianilat  und  Gattheit  gegeniiber  der  luuesten  ungliubigen 
JesusJoTschung,  191 1,  and  again  in  1923-+,  translated  by  J,  L, 
Stoddard  as  Christ  and  the  Critics,  1924.  The  present  is  a  more 
popular  work,  by  no  means  a  rechauffi  of  the  former,  as  the 
contents  will  show.  Part  I  deals  with  the  gospels  and  criticism, 
II  with  the  personality  of  Christ,  III  treats  of  His  interior  life, 
IV,  the  Messias,  V,  His  godhead,  VI,  summarizes  the  testimony  of 
the  early  Church  to  the  gospel,  also  the  Christological  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
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The  section  on  the  critics  and  the  gospel  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
admirable.  Dr.  Felder  has  a  happy  knack  of  retorting  an  argiunent, 
as  when,  for  example,  certain  critics  maintained  thai  the  earliest 
gospels  had  succeeded  in  unduly  stressing  the  divine  side  of 
Christ,  he  retorts  :  "If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  Synoptic  Gospelj 
cannot  be  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  later  belief  of  the  Chordi 
in  contrast  to  actual  history,  since  their  portrait  of  the  Saviom 
exhibits  throughout  those  characteristics  which  are  pointed  out  by 
liberal  critics  as  perfectly  genuine,  in  contrast  to  the  portrait  of 
Christ  of  later  decades"  (p.  45).  He  makes  a  good  point,  too, 
when  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  "a  large  number  of  those 
who  knew  the  Saviour  from  daily  contact  lived  through  the 
subsequent  period  down  to  the  writing  and  publication  of  the 
Gospels"  (p.  51).  The  book  is  full  of  good  things  and  we  wish  vk 
could  quote  extensively ;  but  note  this  on  the  sinlessncss  of 
Christ :  "The  only  man  who  is  without  a  trace  of  remorse  is  one 
who  is  either  conscienceless,  or  godless,  or  the  sinless  one — 
Jesus"  (p.  126),  Here  is  another:  "Renan,  under  the  mask  of 
assumed  piety,  has  become  a  modem  Judas  to  Jesus,  with  the 
sole  difference  that  he  did  a  correspondingly  better  piece  of 
business.  While  Judas  had  to  content  himself  witli  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  Renan,  as  Dumas  the  younger  reminds  us,  received  i 
million  francs  for  his  work  from  the  Jew  Rothschild"  ;  Dr.  Felder 
might  have  added  that  Judas's  conscience  smote  him  and  he  gave 
back  his  "honorarium" ! 

On  p.  16  by  a  misprint  Thackeray  becomes  'Thackeray";  on 
p.  22  St,  Irenaeus's  date  is  given  as  80  a.d.  instead  of  180.  We 
find  it  hard  to  follow  the  author  when  he  says  that  Zahn  has 
proved  that  St.  Paul's  revelation  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  not 
made  directly  to  him  but  was  mediated  through  the  Apostles; 
nor  can  we  readily  accept  the  very  positive  statement  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  came  into  existence  a  few  years  after  the  main 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  began  "about  the  year  50  (p.  21). 
But  the  whole  work  is  admirable  and  will  be  of  use  to  others  than 
the  professed  Biblical  student. 

One  aspect  of  Dr.  Felder's  work  we  must  deal  with  separately : 
"The  only  enemy,"  he  says,  "of  positive  belief  in  the  gospels  and 
in  Jesus  which  is  to  be  taken  seriously"  is  what  is  now  known  as 
"Form -criticism",  which  may  not  unjustly  be  described  as  the 
latest  critical  craze.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Felder  rightly  says,  based  on  the 
tacit  supposition  that  all  that  is  supernatural  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  romantic  and  nnhistorical  in- 
filtration. But  the  form -narrative  school  has  a  vogue  and  a  Urge 
follovtdng,  whose  output  is  enormous.  There  has  just  appeared, 
however,  Form  CrttUism  :  Its  Faliu  and  Limiutuju,  by  Canon 
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E.  Batil  Rcdlidi,  BJ).  It  is  the  fint  anempt  to  evaloate  rightly 
the  principles  of  this  school  of  thoog^t.  Briefly :  while  allowing 
that,  as  Dr.  Felder  too  expieues  it,  it  has  done  away  with  "the  day- 
dreams of  a  Reimanu,  Christian  Bauer,  Straoss,  Renan,  Bruno 
Bauer,  and  destroyed  the  last  doubts  r^arding  the  genuineness  of 
almost  the  entire  New  Testament"  (p.  67),  yet  it  is  a  purely 
speculadve  theory  based  on  a  series  of  suppositions  such  as  that 
there  were  no  ^ewitnesses  on  whom  we  can  depend,  that  the 
context  of  the  various  passages  which  they  have  attempted  to 
isolate  is  of  no  importance,  that  the  oillection  of  stories  about 
Christ  arose  solely  from  the  practical  needs  of  the  early  community, 
and  that  the  material  of  the  early  traditions  has  no  biographiul 
or  chronological  value.  To  all  this  it  seems  to  us  that  the  one 
decisive  answer  is  St.  Paul  and  the  historical  background  of  all  his 
^istles,  with  the  theological  teaching  he  develops — ^in  other 
words  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  warmly  recommend  Canon 
Rfdlich's  examination  of  the  whole  question. 

F.  H.  P. 

The  Good  Pagan's  Failure.    By  Rosalind  Murray.     (Longmans, 

Green,  ys.  6d.  net.) 
Miss  Rosalind  Murray  has  attempted  to  interpret  liberal 
humanism  to  the  Christian,  and  Christianity  to  the  humanist,  to 
examine  the  misunderstandings  which  inevitably  arise  between  the 
supernatural  outloolt  of  the  "totalitarian"  Christian,  and  the 
cultivated,  "moderate",  humanitarian  worldlinesa  of  the  Good 
Pagan.  Miss  Murray  is  singularly  equipped  to  make  this  attempt, 
having  known  both  worlds,  and  she  has  achieved  a  woil  of  imme- 
diate value. 

At  its  best  (and  Miss  Murray  knew  it  at  its  best)  that  humanism 
possessed  qualities  of  culture,  moral  refinement,  honour,  and 
humane  sensibility  which  were  remarkable ;  today  its  essential 
weaknesses  have  worked  themselves  out,  and  the  Good  Pagan 
stands  back  in  hurt  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  world  in  ruins.  His 
intentions  were  so  good,  his  heart  so  kind  ;  what  has  gone  wrong  i 
Miss  Murray  examines  his  failure  with  intelligence  and  sympathetic 
insight,  and  shows  how  by  his  exclusive  preoccupation  with  this 
world,  his  confidence  that  with  bread  (and  kindness)  alone  man 
could  be  happy,  the  Good  Pagan  was  forced  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  world's  imperfections,  to  the  facts  of  suffering,  poverty  and 
sin.  But  "by  excluding  Heaven  we  have  not  abolished  Hell,  by 
denying  redemption  we  have  not  been  redeemed,  the  sinner  is 
still  there,  in  the  world  and  in  ourselves". 

Probably  England  more  than  any  other  country  has  been 
influenced  by  this  humanism  ;  English  thought  is  still  dominated 
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by  it  to  a  greater  degree  thin  more  dear- thinking,  and  perhaps 
more  cynical,  European  minds  ;  while  on  vast  sections  of  EngM 
society  its  influence  has  been  crossed  with  that  of  Nonconformitr, 
and  has  degenerated  in  inferior  minds  into  a  vaguely  "Chrisdac" 
sentimentality  which  is  a  constant  menace.  Miss  Murray,  how- 
ever, is  concerned  rather  with  the  finer  type  of  Good  Pagan ;  but 
even  here  his  belief  that  he  embodies  in  his  thought  the  "best 
elements"  of  Christianity  makes  a  rapport  exceedingly  diScolt. 
A  variety  of  activities  and  sentiments  are  branded  as  "Christian", 
which  may  or  may  not  be  so,  and  which  may  in  fact  be  crimiiuL 
Kindness  to  animals,  euthanasia,  birth-control,  can  all  bt 
"Christian" ;  and  the  humanist  is  shocked  and  hurt  when  the 
professed  Christian  fails  to  share  his  enthusiasm  for  them.  Miss 
Mnrray  explains  patiently  the  fundamental  difference  in  outlotA 
which  characterizes  the  "totalitarian"  Christian,  whose  abiding 
city  is  not  here,  and  whose  attitude  to  the  jop  and  sufferings  of 
this  world  is  correspondingly  transformed. 

Her  book  should  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  these  muonder- 
standings.  Her  analysis  of  our  present  sodal  disorder,  if  perhaps 
a  little  oversimplified  at  times,  is  always  very  intelligent,  and  it  is 
certain  that  neither  Christians  nor  pagans  can  read  it  without 
profit.  To  have  shown  the  sacramental  character  of  the  Christian, 
his  engrafting  on  to  Christ  which  in  essence  characterizes  the  new 
man  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  unregenerate,  vrould  scarcel)^ 
have  been  within  the  scope  of  Miss  Murray's  book ;  but  we  may 
hope  that  some  at  least  of  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended 
will  be  led  by  it  to  learn  this  truth  elsewhere. 

F.  G.  Seaju-e. 

Overtures    to    Death,    By    C.    Day    Lewis.     (Jonathan    Cape 

5/.  net.) 
Mint    by    Night.     By    .Mfred    Barrett,    S.J.     (.\merica    ] 

Poems.     By  Helen  Foley.     (Dent.     6j.  net.) 

Quixotic    Perijuisitians.     By    George    Reavey.     (Europa     Press. 

Can    No    One    Understand  f    By   Julia   )^ckham   Greenwood. 

(Putnam,  ys.  6d.  net.) 
I  Stao  the  World,    Translations  from  Walther  von  der  Vogetwc«ie. 

By  lao  G.  Colvin.     (Arnold.    5^.  net.) 
7be   Fountain   of  Magic.    By   Frank   O'Connor.    (MacnuQan. 

Wht  ii  it  that  our  leftish  "intellectuals" — knowing  something  of 
elements  of  poetry  and  a  little  more  of  its  purpose—so  clamour, 
bewildered  rooks,  about  the  deracinated,  kaflcss  trees  of 
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Aoden's  abttiactiont  and  Spender's  hoUow  verse,  when  ibey  have 
their  Da^  Lewis  who  can  write  the  headi  oS  such  oremted 
poetatten  i  In  Overtitrts  to  Death  we  find  thii  fine  poet  bunowing 
like  a  goat-moth  caterpillar,  destrQctiirely  enoagh,  but  right  to 
the  heart  of  hii  tree,  grown  from  the  authentic  seed  of  valid 
experience.  He  realljr  does  look  at  the  world  nnirenally  and 
interpret  it  in  terms  of  his  own  time,  fulfilling  his  art.  His  book 
is  important. 

I  have  already  written,  elsewhere,  commending  Father  Barrett's 
Mint  by  Night,  and  have  suggested  that  his  verse  has  that  peculiarly 
thominic  flavour  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  atuche*  itseU 
to  the  work  of  poets — such  at  Gerard  Hq>kins,  for  example — 
who  have  been  disciplined  by  the  Ignatian  Ezerdses.  Tlu* 
concise,  gritty  verse  is  of  an  extremely  high  order.  One  can  only 
hope  that  Father  Barrett  will,  later  on,  attempt  tome  poem 
frankly  ambitious  in  length  and  matter. 

Helen  Fcdey's  poems  arc  of  a  more  conventional  type.  The 
beauty  and  finish  of  her  lines,  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
are  hard  to  fault,  but  there  is  a  certain  thinoets  of  vision  and  idea 
which  fails  to  support  the  craftsmanship.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that 
the  wealth  of  splendid  imagery  which  she  obviously  has  at  her 
command  should  too  often  give  way  to  commonplace  analogies. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  hear  more  about 
Miss  Foley's  poetry,  if  only  she  will  bring  herself  to  submit  to  a 
larger  literary  discipline. 

Mr.  Reavey's  work  is  dull  stuff,  seeming  to  conceal  a  lack  of 
genuine  feeling  and  creative  power  behind  an  orchestra  of  esoteric 
allusion  and  noisy  verbiage.  Of  Julia  Greenwood's  verses  I  find 
it  hard  to  write.  They  are  precisely  the  kind  I  most  dislike, 
whilst  I  am  well  aware  they  will  please  a  great  many  people  and, 
frankly,  I  know  of  no  reason,  apart  from  a  somewhat  virulent 
personal  prejudice,  why  they  should  not.  They  are  not  too 
sentimental,  but  are  certainly  too  woolly  and  subjective  for  my 
liking.  Miss  Greenwood  understands  metre  but  has  yet  to  learn 
adjectival  economy  and  to  wait  for  the  mot  juste. 

Mr.  Colvin's  translations  from  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide's 
mediaeval  German  poems  are  of  great  historical  interest  and  will 
provide  English  readers  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  under- 
standing the  "gothic"  mind  in  the  days  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
There  is  no  great  poetry  here  but  there  is  a  wealth  of  fun,  and  all 
the  fascination  of  a  translator's  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
with  deiterity  and  sympathy. 

The  Fountain  of  Magic  consists  of  a  collection  of  excellent 
translations  of  Irish  verse  selected  by  the  late  W.  B.  Yeats. 
There  is  an  astonishing  loveliness  in  the  simplicity  of  these  poems. 
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nearly  all  of  which  have  about  them  the  true  ring  of  the  ULn^ 
to  which  hai  been  added,  without  interference,  Fraik  O'Couiv'i 
cxquinite  chiselling  and,  in  some  casei,  thai  of  the  lyric  nufla 
himiclf,  W.  B.  Yeata.  Of  the  tevea  boob  meniioDed,  tlui  it, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  which  may  be  detcribed  as  indispciuiUe  to 
any  library  of  jioctry.  £cexton  Clash. 

Cuthbett  Tunjiai.    By  Charlo  Sturge,  MA.,  Ph.  D.     (Lcragmau, 

Green.  2ts.  net.) 
In  the  first  pan  of  the  siiteemh  century  the  centre  of  the 
transalpine  renaissance  in  this  country  was  London  rather  thia 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Grocyn  was  at  his  city  living,  Linacre  iui 
returned  from  Venice,  Colet  was  at  St.  Paul's,  B«iiard  Andrui 
was  tutoring  at  the  court,  Polydore  Virgil  waj  writing  his  htnotj, 
Lily  translating  the  Greek  Anthology,  More  lecturing  oi 
Augustine,  and  F.ranmus  coming  and  going.  To  this  liieniy 
circle  belonged  Cuthbcrt  Tunstal.  He  was,  in  fact.  Mote's  b« 
friend,  for  StapIcKin  wrote  :  "The  friendship  between  More  and 
Tunstal  was  the  closest  and  most  intimate  of  all/'  Through  the 
chancellor,  Tunstal  was  introduced  to  Erasmus,  who  wrote  bad: 
"Hodie  cocnavi  apod  Tunstallum  ut  compcndio  dicatn  tui 
simillimum". 

Cuthbert  Tunstal  was  born  in  1474,  studied  at  the  two  EngUsh 
universities  and  at  Padua,  passed  into  Warham's  household  ii 
1508,  was  appointed  ardideacon  of  Chester  in  1515  and  sent  on 
his  first  embassy,  chosen  Master  of  tlie  Ralls  on  his  retain, 
promoted  to  be  vice-chancellor  under  Wolsey,  dean  of  Salisboir 
in  1521,  bishop  of  London  in  15Z2,  and  lastly  was  preferred  is 
1530  to  the  semi-regal  palatinate  of  Durham.  These  vrere  th: 
rungs  of  the  ladder  which  Tunstal  climbed  in  his  career.  It  was 
X  brilliant  ascent  worth  describing  in  a  great  work  of  over  fom 
hundred  pages,  put  together  by  Dr.  Sturge  in  a  masterly  way- 
We  are  shown  how  Tunstal  steered  his  course,  during  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  time,  through  the  midst  of  Papalism  and 
Protestantism,  submitting  to  the  royal  supremacy  but  clinging 
in  other  matters  to  more  or  less  orthodox  views.  His  attitude  to 
papal  supremacy  moved  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  of  More. 
More  said  that  he  had  not  at  first  held  it  to  be  of  divine  inftitutioD, 
but  had  later  changed  his  opinion  :  Tnnstal  on  the  contrary  was 
at  first  a  papalist,  but  came  later  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claims 
of  the  papacy  were  without  warrant,  divine  or  traditional.  So 
the  chancellor  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  while  the  bishop  kept  his 
tjpliiicely  see.  Dr.  Sturge  takes  great  pains  to  get  at  the  truth  with 
to  Tnnstal's  vacillations,  but  he  wisely  refrains  from 
f  his  conscience.    In  this  he  is  more  ready  to  excuse  than 
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to  accuse — ^whidi  u  a  Quutiaii  attitude,  adding  merit  to  hit 
learning. 

Under  Elizabeth,  Tunstal  proved  the  strength  of  his  character, 
refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  rebuking  the  queen :  he 
irould  not  now  "receire  a  rule  of  faith  from  laymm  his  juniors". 
She  imprisoned  him  at  Lambeth  where  he  died,  bitterly  regretting 
his  past  waverings :  "I  beseech  thee,"  he  prayed,  "appear  not  as 
an  accuser  against  thy  runaway  slave."  Cuthben  Tunstal  was 
always  an  obscure  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  bat 
this  recent  worlc  has  brou^t  him  into  the  light  where  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  study  hL  character  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  as  bishop  under  the  later  Tudors.  Iliis  is  a  successful 
biography  because  it  is  written  with  sympathy  and  sincerity  and 
devoid  of  party  feeling.  The  author's  zeal  for  the  perfection  and 
meticulous  accuracy  of  his  work  has  led  him  to  fill  his  pages  with 
notes  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  lines  deep,  smothering  the  text. 
This  make*  it  a  very  difficult  book  to  read,  but  it  makes  a  worthy 
companion  of  R.  W.  Chamber's  Life  of  More,  which  it  resembles 
in  many  ways.  Albah  LIotaud. 

Let    Dons   Delight.    By   Ronald   A.    Knox,     ^heed   &   Ward. 

7..6rf.iiet.) 
Xhe  narrator  was  invited  to  dinner  in  hall  on  a  Sunday  evening 
in  Simon  Magus  College.  The  port  was  good.  After  dinner  in 
the  smoking  room  the  windows  were  shut  and  the  fire  was  alight 
though  it  was  late  spring.  His  host  was  called  to  the  telephone ; 
so  the  narrator  kept  aloof  from  the  chatting  groups  of  dons  and 
tried  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Now  port  will  make  its  victim  loquacious 
or  sleepy  according  to  circumstances.  Here  obviously  the  circum- 
stances made  for  sleep  ;  so  Monsignor  dropped  o£F,  and  this  book  is 
the  result.  For  amid  the  buzzing  of  the  dons  he  dreamed  eight 
dreams.  At  fifty-year  intervals  the  dons  were  gathered  in  thb 
panelled  room  and  talked  and  talked  according  to  the  changing 
fashion  of  their  times.  Oxford  is  always  Oxford ;  but  the  more  it 
remains  the  same  the  more  it  changes  iyide  the  title  page). 

In  1588  the  Armada  was  reported  oS  the  SciQies,  and  the 
dons  debated  as  to  whether  they  would  not  soon  all  be  reading 
the  Mass,  The  Provost,  who  was  of  the  old  vintage,  was  trying 
to  recollect  his  Latin  and  finding  himself  rusty.  The  others 
being  priested  according  to  the  rite  of  Elizabeth  were  thinking 
what  brave  fools  they  would  look  putting  on  massing  vestments. 
There  was  an  absence  of  bitterness  in  their  discussions. 

Not  so  in  1638  ;  the  bitterness  had  become  great.  Mr.  Milton 
has  just  written  Lycidas ;  Mr.  Prynne  had  lately  stood  in  the 
pillory ;  Archbishop  Laud  was  making  men  angry  with  his  High 
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Chnidiism ;  Puritam  were  wudng  wroth  over  Wkitsnn  alei, 
Maypoles,  and  football  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  llumcs  had  bca 
made  navigable  as  far  ai  Oxford. 

In  i6S8  the  old  Provost  was  dying,  at  a  most  onconsdonabk 
time  in  the  opinion  of  the  dons,  who  feared  King  James  woiild 
intrude  a  Catholic  on  them. 

In  1738  they  discussed  the  king-over-the-waier,  Mr.  Lod^i 
philosophy,  and  Mr,  Wesley.  The  old  Provost  told  the  yoong 
dons  how  in  hb  young  days  he  would  argue  till  the  sun  set,  ud 
then  go  off  to  finish  the  argument  in  a  tavern  ;  "but  we  never  got 
much  further  forward  ;  never  much  further  forward". 

In  1788  Voltaire  had  begun  to  make  merry,  Mr.  Wesley  hid 
begun  to  ordain  ministers  for  himself ;  the  canal  had  come  n 
OxEord  ;  the  era  of  enlightenment  had  dawned  and  an  improred 
general  condition  of  humanity  was  confidently  expected ;  Kinl 
was  mystifying  the  world  from  Koenigsberg ;  Herschel  was  finding 
millions  of  stars  where  previously  there  had  been  thousands. 

In  1838  the  railway  had  come  to  Oxford ;  Mr.  Newman  wu 
getting  well  into  his  stride ;  in  the  common-room  one  of  the  doni 
would  insist  on  calling  the  Church  of  England  "she" — "as  if  it 
were  some  female  of  your  acquaintance",  indignantly  snorted 
another.   In  Germany,  Strauss  was  denying  the  divinity  o  f  Chriit. 

In  1888  the  dons  were  wondering  whether  one  could  belicn 
unfeignedly  in  the  New  Testament  and  feignedly  in  the  Old; 
whether  it  was  possible  to  give  any  form  of  assent  ex  animo  to  tbe 
Anglican  formularies ;  whether  there  was  any  authority  in  religicm, 
and  where  it  resided,  and  whence  it  came. 

In  1938  the  steeper  woke  up  and  found  the  dons  in  fall  blait 
about  anything  and  everything :  whether  it  was  right  to  let  the 
rich  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  uneducated  at  Oxford  ;  wheth; 
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A  Pofmiar  History  of  the  Cburtb.     (Bunt  Oatea  ft  WathboTime. 

js.  6d.  net.) 
The  Faith  in  Practict.    (Longmuu,  Green.    $1.  net).    Both  by 

the  Reverend  Philip  Hughet. 

Bt  interrupting  hii  laboon  on  hii  longer  hiitoiy  of  the  Chorch  to 
write  thii  ^oit  popular  hiitoiy,  Father  Philip  Hu^tes  has  put  the 
ordinary  reader  very  much  in  hii  debt.  It  is  a  book  which  has 
long  been  wanted,  and  no  one  ii  better  equipped  to  write  it. 
To  present  such  an  intricate  story  in  a  coherent  form  in  so  short 
a  space  is  no  easy  task,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  history 
live  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  extraordinarily 
dramatic  story,  with  something  of  the  character  of  a  Greek 
drama,  as  the  gradoal  development  of  the  Choich  is  traced  from 
its  obscnre  b^inning  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  culmination 
<A  it!  power  in  the  middle  ages :  and  then,  almost  like 
the  wtp»n*im.  of  an  Aristotelian  tragedy,  its  rapid  decline  in 
the  fonneenth  centory,  checked  for  a  moment  at  the  Counter- 
reformation,  but  continuing  nevertheless  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  Father  Hughes  says,  "The  Catholic  Church  is  more 
isolated  from  European  life  than  at  any  time  in  history"  :  and 
finally  its  recovery,  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  spite  of  the  "assault  of  liberalism",  and  its 
expansion  all  over  the  world  until  the  present  day. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Father  Hughes  makes  no  attempt  to 
whitewash  churchmen  or  to  hide  the  appalling  degradation  which 
has  so  often  disfigured  both  the  Church  and  the  papacy  in  their 
human  aspects.  There  is  perhaps  a  slight  tendency  to  caricature 
in  his  description  of  modem  heresies,  which  is  doubtless  difhcult 
to  avoid  in  so  short  a  summary,  but  his  treatment  of  the  various 
movements  of  spiritual  life  within  the  Church,  though  necessarily 
brief,  is  admirable  and  puts  the  whole  history  in  its  right  setting. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  Father  Hughes  should  have  omitted 
to  make  any  reference  to  the  great  mystical  movement,  especially 
in  England  and  Germany,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  does 
something  at  least  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  that  "  lamentable 
century",  as  he  calls  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  chapter  on  the  "Revolt  of  the 
Protestants"  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  "Revolt  of  the 
Catholic  Kings",  in  which  Father  Hughes  states  that  the  Church 
suffered  almost  as  much  In  Catholic  countries  from  the  absolutism 
of  the  Catholic  kings  as  from  Protestantism  Itself,  In  fact  the 
whole  drama  of  church  history  is  seen  to  turn  on  this  stru^le 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  state  either  persecuting 
the  Chtirch  and  depriving  it  of  its  rights,  or  claiming  to  protect  the 
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Church  and  usurping  its  privileges.  It  is  a  drama  which  continoti 
unabated  at  the  present  day,  with  apparently-  as  little  hopt  of 
solution. 

In  The  Faith  in  Practice  Father  Hughes  brings  his  admiiiU)'  ( 
lucid  style  to  the  eiposition  of  the  Faith  on  the  basis  of  tlii 
catechism.  In  its  own  way  it  could  hardly  be  better  done,  bnt  out 
wonders  whether  this  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  out  t!ie 
living  character  of  the  Faith  as  he  desires.  Ho'wever  useful  incli 
an  abstract  scheme  may  be  for  purposes  of  instruction,  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  inspire  a  strong  personal  religion.  The  real  principle  of 
Christian  life  is  surely  not  charity  in  the  abstract  but  the  persml 
love  oj  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  same  way  the  sacraments  and  monl 
virtues  have  no  real  meaning  for  us  except  in  so  far  as  they  m 
seen  to  be  the  way  by  which  we  enter  into  communion  wi^ 
Christ. 

The  vreakness  of  this  method  of  exposition  comes  out  especially 
in  the  last  part,  where  prayer  and  devotion  are  treated,  as  it  woe, 
in  isolarion,  without  any  reference  to  their  sacramental  characier 
as  the  means  of  our  partidpauon  in  the  life  of  Christ  as  mcmben 
of  His  Body.  A  book  on  the  Faith  in  Practice  which  thus  icaye 
out  the  principal  motive  of  the  practice  of  the  faith  is  surely  veiy 
lite  our  old  friend,  the  book  on  Hamlet  which  leaves  out  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  D.  B.  G. 

Nennius's   History   of  the   Britons.     Edited    and    translated  bj 

A.  W.  Wade-Evans.    (S.P.C.K.    js.  6d.  net.) 
In   an  earlier  book,  Ifelsh  Christian  Origins,  Mr.  Wade-EvMS 

successfully  began  the  task  of  cutting  down  the  undergrowih 
that  has  surrounded  the  sources  of  Welsh  history.  In  parucul;!, 
he  showed  how  the  fantastically  unreliable  Story  of  the  Loss  ij 
Britain  (fabely  ascribed  to  Si.  Gildas)  had  deceived  St.  Bede  and 
every  historian  since,  "  so  that  Welsh  history  now  for  tvreln 
hundred  years  has  continued  to  be  poisoned  at  the  source".  He 
argued  convincingly  that  the  date  of  the  Story  must  be  almost  two 
centuries  later  than  that  universally  given  (i.e.  early  in  the  dghtb 
instead  of  the  sixth  century  a.d,).  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  conclusions  that  follow  is  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  the 
displacement  of  the  Welsh  people  from  Engbnd  into  Wales  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  present  volume  provides  the  "documents  in  the  case".  In 
addition  to  Nennius's  History  (which  is  largely  based  on  the  shorta 
Story)  there  are  the  jinnals  of  the  Britons,  Court  Pedigrees  of 
Hywel  the  Good  and  the  Story  of  the  Loss  of  Britain.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  English,  is  a  concise  and  scholarly  edition  of  the 
sources  that  have  been  so  uncritically  used  by  geoeratioiu  of 
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historiaiu  for  the  conTcntional  text-book  account  of  the  "defeat 
of  the  Britiih  people".  Indeed,  not  one  of  these  hiitorians  leenu 
to  have  thoi^ht  of  Bubmitting  the  MSS.  to  lerioas  examination. 

Mr.  Wade-Erans  give*  in  hi>  introdaction  some  account  of  the 
Tarious  texts  as  well  as  a  summaif  of  Nemuos's  History.  He 
coDTindnglT'  deals  with  the  Tarious  discrepancies,  espedalfy  of 
chronology,  that  have  previonsly  rendered  unintel%iblc  madi  of 
Nenniai'i  narratiTe.  Tlie  treatment  of  the  texts  is  a  model  for 
editors  :  the  notes  are  plendfnl  bat  always  concise,  and  there  is 
mo.  exceptional  adroitness  in  tracUng  down  the  innnmerable 
^ulological  difiScnlties, 

It  would  be  good  if  Mr.  Wade-Evans  were  to  produce  a  com- 
panion volume,  doing  for  the  vitat  of  some  of  the  Welsh  saints — 
Gildas,  Dyfr^,  lUtud,  Samson — what  he  has  so  efficiently  done 
for  Nennius's  Hutory.  It  is  pracdcaUy  an  untouched  field  and  h 
m  certainly  one  that  is  worth  tilling.  I.  E. 

Monastic  Studies.    By  Watkin  Williams.    (Manchester  University 

Press.  los.) 
Thzse  are  the  papers  of  an  archaeologist  interested  in  origins, 
mtns,  and  old  monastic  charters.  All  of  them  have  appeared 
before  in  periodicals,  either  in  the  Dublin  or  Downside  Reviews, 
Pax,  or  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies.  Frankly,  they  are  too 
stiff  to  appeal  to  a  wide  public,  but  the  less  superficial  reader  who 
has  a  taste  for  archaeology  and  research  will  appreciate  this 
collection.  The  study  of  monasticism,  even  if  we  limit  it  to  its 
Christian  form,  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  treat  of  in  detail,  so  one 
must  be  content  to  cut  just  a  few  green  sods  in  the  immense 
field  in  which  one  works. 

Mr.  Williams  first  inspects  three  Merovingian  foundations,  in 
a  sort  of  voyage  liltfraire,  Maurist-lite  :  he  collects  Jiches  like  them, 
as  learned  (and  as  difitcult)  as  theirs,  but  he  can  add  a  modern 
touch  to  an  old  ruin,  such  as  he  saw  at  Mofitier  in  the  panelled 
rooms  off  the  cloister,  inhabited  now  by  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
"and  the  bibi  cooing  ia  the  cradle,  where  once  perhaps  Montfaucon 
had  lectured  to  the  young  monks".  He  travelled  to  Cluny  and 
wandered  among  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  abbey  "of  late  so 
reverently  handled  by  my  friend  Professor  Kenneth  Conant" 
(Americans  have  played  the  fairy-godmother  to  France  since  the 
war — ^Versailles,  Rheims,  Lille,  and  now  the  excavations  of 
Cluny !).  But  the  way  in  which  he  describes  Abbot  Ponce  (who 
was  a  scandal)  as  "less  scrupulous  than  was  St.  Odo",  is  too 
delicate  for  words :  but  it  is  true  that  Ponce  is  shown  up  badly  by 
the  line  of  saints  who  were  abbots  before  him,  and  Peter  the 
Venerable  his  successor,  let  alone  the  scathing  innuendoes  of 
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Benuid  of  CUirvauz ;  in  the  perspective  o(  history.  Ponce  a 
one  blemish  of  Ouny  and  breAs  her  beauty,  Ulre  the  bad  teetll 
the  Ouchcsse  dc  Bourgogne. 

In  the  neit  chapter  Peter  the  Venerable  retrenches  die 
expenditure  of  the  abbey  and  tries  to  correct  the  maladministiatiort 
of  PoDce  :  dainty  furs  are  now  prohibited,  and  there  weie  ccruin 
imported  luxuries  which  Peter  considered  "a  notable  and 
damnable  piece  of  affectation",  and  {the  splendid  fcllair!) 
"detrimental  to  the  trade  in  home-grown  products".  But  cheap 
skint  from  sheep,  lambs,  goats  or  cats  he  considered  not  un- 
suitable to  monastic  dress  :  and  there  were  also  certain  bedspreaiii 
of  warm  reds  and  scarlets  imported  from  Ratisbon,  which  had 
to  be  discarded.  From  the  magnificence  of  Cluny  we  pass  to  the 
chilly  austerity  of  Citciiux ;  we  like  to  see  that  Cistercian  bishop] 
were  allowed  to  wear  sheepskin  cloaks  and  hats  of  similar  simpl'  ' 
"as  symbols  of  their  dignity". 

The  book  is  full  of  interest.  Alban  LtoTAVD. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  By  Carl  van  Doren.  (Putnam.  15/.  hcl] 
It  is  not  always — one  might  even  say  not  often — that  a  full-drai 
biography  is  both  i^Ahaustivi:  and  entertaining.  Nor,  alas,  is  it 
usual  to  find  a  book  of  this  nature  keeping  up  its  quality  throng 
800  pages  of  closely  printed  letterpress.  Mr.  van  Doren's  life  of 
Franklin  achieves  both  these  ends.  It  is,  indeed,  the  best  long 
biography  that  has  appeared  for  some  time. 

Benjamin  Franklin  lived  a  long  and  eventful  life,  which  he 
himself  has  described  in  an  autobiography  that  takes  rank  among 
the  classics  of  its  kind.  But  no  man  vniting  of  himself  can  know 
exactly  what  will  interest  posterity ;  there  was  much  to  add  to  his 
account,  and  American  students  and  historians  have  collected 
a  store  of  Frankliniana  that  in  some  ways  resembles  the  odds  ami 
ends  of  personal  matter  garnered  by  the  devotees  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
In  this  book  Mr.  van  Doren  has  gathered  together  these  loose  and 
often  disjointed  pieces,  rejected  stories  that  be  was  convinced 
were  apocryphal,  and  with  the  skill  in  narrative  biography  that 
has  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  America  hat 
worked  them  into  what  will  be  the  definitive  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  makes  litde  attempt  at  analysis  or  criticism ;  he  a 
singularly  free  from  prejudices  or  political  bias.  He  sees  his  man 
objectively.  To  him  Franklin  b  a  live  person,  and  with  sldll  and 
sympathy  Mr.  van  Doren  tries  to  make  him  a  live  person  to  bii 
readers.  To  us  English  this  b  particularly  valuable,  as  in  this 
country  knowledge  of  American  history  and  the  men  who  made 
it  is  elementary. 
To  summarize  the  immense  amount  of  material  presented  in 
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cohereot  fonn  in  this  boc^  would  be  impotrible.  The  story  of 
Benjunin  Fnaklin  itarts  in  New  England,  where  he  wai  bom  in 
1706.  His  father  had  come  from  Ei^land  some  twenty  yean 
earlier  and  was  established  in  Boston  as  a  tallow-chandler,  and  it 
was  to  this  trade  that  he  wished  his  ions  to  torn.  But  the  younger 
boys  rcTolted  from  tallow ;  James  Franklin,  nine  yean  older  than 
Boijamin,  learned  printing,  and  when  he  was  old  enough  Benjamin 
was  apprenticed  to  him.  Printing,  publishing  and  journalism 
were  aU  mixed  np  together  in  those  days,  and  young  Franklin 
became  proficient  in  all  three  trades.  Bat  even  with  a  brother — 
or  perhaps  because  it  was  with  a  brother — ^he  found  the  bondage 
of  apprenticeship  more  than  he  could  bear ;  he  broke  hu 
indentures  and  ran  away  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  set  np  for 
hmuelf,  married,  and  began  that  strange  life  of  politics,  scientific 
research  and  experiment  that  carries  any  student  of  his  career 
into  many  queer  places.  In  time  he  became  assistant  post- 
master of  North  America  and  in  1757  went  to  London  as  agent 
for  the  Assembly,  lliere  he  already  had  some  repatation  as 
a  scientific  experimenter;  he  now  became  better  Imown  as  a 
politician,  speaker,  and  authority  on  all  matten  pertaining  to 
America,  and  this  at  a  time  when  American  affairs  were  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance  in  England.  When  the  colonies 
broke  away  and  the  United  States  of  America  came  into  being, 
Franklin,  who  had  already  returned  home,  took  a  hand  in  drafting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to 
France  as  minister  plenipotentiary  for  the  new  republic  and  agent 
for  American  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  account  of 
his  work  in  Paris,  his  return  to  America  and  election  as  president 
of  Pennsylvania  concludes  the  story  of  this  many-sided  man. 

These  few  bare  facts  are  the  outstanding  points  in  the  life  of 
a  remarkable  and  astonishingly  versatile  character.  Versatility 
was,  indeed,  the  note  of  Franklin's  personality.  He  was  interested 
in  everything.  He  invented  lightning-conductors,  slow-com- 
bustion stoves,  musical  instruments,  bifocal  spectacles,  cold-cures, 
and  so  forth ;  he  devised  systems  of  government,  a  method  of 
shorthand,  a  scheme  for  simplified  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  keeping 
his  ovFn  country  under  the  Crown  of  England  while  satisfying 
every  claim  and  aspiration  of  both  countries.  All  these  plans, 
inventions  and  systems  read  plausibly  and  seem  practicable 
enough,  yet  somehow  only  the  lightning-conductor  has  ever 
been  taken  seriously ;  and  on  coming  to  the  end  of  Mr.  van 
Doren's  book,  which  can  leave  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 
one  wonders  what  lasting  effect  Benjamin  Franklin  had  on  his 
age  and  on  the  new  country  he  helped  to  make. 

A.  L.  Hatwaw). 
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ffiUiam  Late :  SeUcud  Mystical  ff'ritings. 
(The  C.  W.  Daniel  Co.     8j.  dd.  nei 

It  U  a  curious  fact  thai  the  Church  o£  En 
Anglo-Catholic  movement  in  particular  hi 
own  home-grown  mystical  writer,  Wi 
SiriottJ  Call,  an  ascetical  rather  than  a  my. 
little  read  today ;  and  the  other  works 
accessible.  Yet  he  was  un  question  a  biy  a 
in  the  religious  content  of  his  writings  ar 
of  his  prose.  This  skilfully  compiled  se 
Hobhouse  is,  therefore,  very  welcome. 

Apart  from  certain  individual  peculia 
universalism  to  which  he  came  in  the  la 
William  Law  stood  quite  definitely  in  t 
Christian  mysticism.  His  central  theme  it 
in  the  soul ;  and  in  his  view  of  the  Incar 
atoning  work  he  shovre  strong  affinity  « 
Greek  fathers  and  a  certain  antipathy  to 
butive  emphasis  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  / 
he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  though 
more  and  more  indebted  to  the  thought  o 
considerably  influenced  also  by  Quieti 
Aniwer  to  Dr.  TrappirayXiCi  that  St.  John' 
Tauler,  Suso  and  Harphius,  as  well  as  F^ 
were  his  constant  reading,  and  their  volu 
on  the  shelves  of  his  library  in  the  Nor 
King's  Cliffe. 

The  first  part  of  Mr,  Hobhouse's  Ixk 
extracts  from  the  chief  of  Law's  writ! 
Appeal  to  All  Who  Doubt  or  Disbelieve  the 
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there  are  pdnti  wheie  a  Catholic  theologian  would  differ  from 
him,  his  work  ia  always  learned^  clear  and  illniimuting.  U  this 
review  thotild  catch  his  eye  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that 
William  Law's  library  at  King's  Oiffe,  which  he  last  visited  in  1915, 
ii  still  exactly  as  it  was,  occauonally  tnspeaed  by  interested  visitois, 
but  seldom  used  locally.  H.  St.  J. 

Europtan  JvngU.    By  F.  Yeau-Brown.    (Eyre  ft  Spotdswoode, 
10*.  6d,) 

TTiere  is  no  lack  of  books  on  Europe.  They  have  been  written 
from  every  angle.  We  have  had  the  journalist  going  from  capital 
to  capital  and,  in  accordance  with  a  new  and  doubtful  convention, 
keeping  his  best  copy  for  a  volume  instead  of  sending  it  to  his 
paper.  We  have  also  had  the  theorist  setting  out  with  his  con- 
victions ready-made  and  Ending  his  facts  to  suit  them.  Both 
these  treatments  have  fairly  obvious  defects.  The  daily  journalist 
suffers  from  the  bias  which  makes  him  regard  only  the  exceptional 
as  news,  only  the  paradoxical  as  worth  saying.  Contemporary 
history  can  no  more  be  written  than  any  other  without  a  judicious 
mixture  of  fact  and  theory.  "Bengal  Lancer"  is  the  ideal  writer 
for  this  kind  of  book.  He  is  neither  the  hterary  carpet-bagger 
with  no  background,  nor  is  he  the  pure  theorist.  The  result  is 
that  we  have  in  this  book  the  reflections  of  a  particularly  acute 
intelligence  and  a  highly  individual  and  well-informed  personality. 

We  may  agree  with  the  pubhshers  that  the  book  is  not  easily  to 
be  labelled  "Right"  or  "Left".  Major  Yeats-Brown  has  that 
quality  which  Matthew  Arnold  thought  so  unEnglish  of  being  able 
to  turn  back  on  himself.  His  admiration  for  Herr  Hitler  is  undis- 
guised, but  he  is  able  to  view  the  events  of  last  March  objectively 
and  to  tell  us  that  the  Fuhrer's  fault  is  "writ  large  across  a 
stanled  Europe".  Sympathetic  to  Mussolini,  he  finds  it  difiicidt 
to  write  calmly  about  Albania,  The  chapter  on  the  Jews  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  dispassionate  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  merit  of  the  book  is  the  rare  one 
that  the  reader  is  never  left  in  any  doubt  whether  the  author  is 
drawing  on  his  copious  resources  of  first-hand  knowledge  or 
giving  us  his  own  speculations  and  theories.  Both  are  interesting, 
but  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  confused  and  if  they 
arc  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  of  European  Jungle  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  author  is  to  blame. 

There  are  some  elements  in  Major  Yeats-Brown's  outlook  on  life, 
which  Catholics  cannot  be  expected  to  share.  They  will  agree 
with  him  ia  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  atheistic  philosophy  of 
Russia,  and  his  chapters  on  Spain  can  be  read  with  profit  by  any- 
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body  who  a  itill  ander  aaj  JUnsioiu  about  the  undeT^rnig  bneiaf 
the  SpmUh  war.  Moch  ihat  he  says  aboat  ihe  better  aspccu  of  tlf 
Nazi  legimc  taay  abo  Gad  (aroDr.  Uldmatelj',  howcrei',  we  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  out  author  admires  Hen  Hitler  for  qualities  which 
make  it  impossible  for  a  Catholic  to  do  so.  Major  Yeats-BrowD 
would  hardly  accept  all  the  racialist  theories  of  the  Nazi  regime, 
but  he  it  quite  able  to  accept  with  enthusiasm  the  eugenic  ideas 
which  are  equally  tuucientific  and  no  less  repngtunt  to  the 
Catholic  mind.  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  find  amid  so  mach 
good  sense  in  this  book  the  trite  obserration  that  vre  are  careful 
how  we  breed  racehones  and  careless  about  human  stock  as  though 
the  differences  between  the  two  were  not  far  more  significutt 
than  the  resemblances. 

To  some  extent  the  book  suffers,  as  any  attempt  to  treat 
European  politics  in  present  conditions  is  bound  to  do,  by  the 
continually  dunging  scene.  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  fonn 
of  a  volume  in  which  proofe  have  to  be  continually  corrected, 
chapters  revised  and  the  whole  thing  sent  off  to  the  printer  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  it  will  not  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  by  the  time 
it  appears.  The  remarkable  thing  is  the  extent  to  which  these 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  Equally  striking,  in  view  of 
the  strong  but  justified  comments  on  financial  dictatorship  of  the 
Press,  is  the  reception  the  book  has  had  from  reviewers.  "E'en  the 
ranks  of  Tuscany,"  as  represented  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bartlett,  have 
not  been  able  to  "forbear  to  cheer".  If  the  book  is  as  widely  read 
as  it  deserves  to  be  it  will  be  a  valuable  corrective  to  a  great  deal 
of  current  "ideological"  literature  and  journalism. 

R.  J.  D. 
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Baron  von  HOgel 
ON  THE  Transcendence  of  God 

"One  may  find  many  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Baron  unaccept- 
able ;  some  of  his  theories  nebulous  to  the  point  of  unintelligibility ; 
and  a  few  of  his  ideas  difficult  to  reconcile  with  orthodoxy.  But 
both  his  personality  and  his  work  manifest  a  spirit  so  profound,  80 
religious,  and,  one  must  admit,  so  fully  Christian,  thai  no  follower 
of  Christ  can  consider  the  writings  negligible,  or  refuse  the  writer 
the  homage  of  his  love  and  admiration."" 

THESE  words  were  written  by  Vhie  de  Grandmaison, 
S.J.,theyear  after  the  death  of  Baron  VonHiigel,  They 
should  serve  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  writings  of  a 
religious  philosopher  still  too  httle  known  to  his  fellow- 
Catholics.  Not  only  was  hjs  spirit  profoundly  Christian, 
but  he  possessed  "intellectual  courage,  vast  and  exact 
learning,  original  and  often  lofty  thought — qualities 
which  in  so  high  a  degree  are  rare  indeed".t  One  of  his 
favourite  and  most  important  doctrines  was  the  trans- 
cendence of  God.  Like  all  his  teachings,  it  is  scattered 
through  many  books,  and  expressed  in  a  rambling  and 
difficult  manner.  In  this  article  vrill  be  found  an 
orderly  summary  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  with  some 
suggestions  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  judgement 
upon  them. 

I. — The  Place  of  the  Doctrine  in  His  Life 

In  later  life  nothing  interested  Von  Htigel  more  than 
the  defence  of  God's  transcendence  against  the  "all  but 
universal  pantheism  of  our  times"! ;  and  it  was  on 
this  point  chiefly  that  he  dissented  from  his  many 
modernist  friends ;  there  were,  he  wrote,  among  the 
men  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  modernist, 
men  of  two  fundamentally  different,  and  in  fact  irreconcilable, 
tendencies.    This  difference  did  not  show  itself  at  the  beginning, 
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but  the  trials  of  life,  and  the  logica 
positions  made  this  difference  more  an 
and  decisive  difference  seems  to  me 
between  religion  coiueived  as  a  part 
non-evidential  beyond  the  aspirations  oj 
conceived  as  essentially  evidential,  met. 
tvithin  tu  by  something  more  than  ourseh 
merely  human  facts  or  desires' 

He  was  right  in  regarding  the  ( 
fundamental.  For  though  m/c 
consists  of  a  number  of  theolc 
though  these  affirmations  can  be 
not  pantheists,  at  least  conscious] 
modernism  was  actually  a  deve 
development,  of  the  pantheistic 
of  Schleiermacher,  and  of  H 
distrusts  intellect  and  its  infere 
experience  furnished  by  our  will 
source  of  knowledge  of  God,  \ 
matter  of  method.  The  root  of 
that  the  tendency  towards  reli| 
and  the  emotions  is  not  the  attr; 
and  above  the  world,  but  a  man 
in  man  himself  ;  that  indeed  me 
are  only  modifications  or  emanat 
tions  of  the  one  Infinite. 

Though  Von  Hiigel  gave  speci; 
scendeni       -  —    -  ■ 
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The  increase  in  emidiasis  on  this  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  Von  Hfigd  had  already  treated  the  immanental 
aspect  of  God  suffidently  in  The  Mystical  EUment  of 
Religion,  and  partly  to  the  experience  of  the  havoc  an 
imperfect  grasp  of  the  transcendence  of  God  was  working 
among  his  friends. 


II. — ^His  Notion  of  God's  Transcendence 

For  Von  Hfigel  tramcendeiice  is  a  word  of  wide 
meaning  ;  as  applied  to  God  it  signifies  that  He  is  not  a 
creation  or  a  mirage  of  the  mind,  but  an  objective 
reality,  real  by  Himself,  with  no  dependence  on  our 
thought,  and  determining  our  thought  by  His  reaUty — 
"evidential".  This  is  opposed  to  subjectivist  forms  of 
pantheism,  which  accorcung  to  Von  Hugel  are  the  least 
consistent  of  all :  "Subjectivism  would  I  think  if  pressed 
make  short  work  of  even  this  'God',"*  It  also  means 
that  God  is  neither  one  amongst  the  many  reaUties  of  this 
world,  nor  a  mere  totahty  of  them  all,  but  distinguished 
from  aU  of  them,  "other,  over-against" — not  merely 
distinguished  as  one  aspect  or  value  in  a  thing  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another,  but  distinct  and  separate  as  one 
complete  subsisting  substance  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  another.  And  finally,  it  means  that  God  is  above 
all  other  realities,  that  He  is  the  "Infinite",  the  "Great 
Reality",  so  "unlike"  and  "contrasting"  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  Him  and  them.  These  senses  oppose 
the  many  forms  of  realistic  pantheism  which  identify 
the  world  with  God  or  God  with  the  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  avoid  the  notion  of  a  limited  God. 

The  opposite  of  transcendence  is  immanence,  and  in  so 
far  as  immanence  is  taken  as  an  identity  of  substance, 
Von  Hiigel  refused  to  admit  that  God  is  immanent  to  the 
world ;  he  classified  all  the  theories  he  was  attacking  as 
"iramanentist".  But  immanence  can  also  mean  intimate 
presence,  control  and  knowledge,  and  in  this  sense  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  God's  transcendence ;    no  one 
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VM  mon  lomUiBt  m  God's  i 
/on  Hftgd.    Hit  aooon  «<  God  i 
k.  Pinri  phne :  "One  God  and  1 
dxyve  all,  and  throa^oac  jI,  aad  ■  aB.*" 

III. — The  Pioon  c^  God's  T»amrj«i«jlm 

PcnTerfnl  aod  incning  ai  are  liii  derAigmtaa  <d  die 
'orvgotng  ideas,  there  u  more  that  a  nord  and  inuRStiBg 
:d  be  found  in  hii  manner  of  prooL  An  admiier  ot 
Mewman,  a  friend  of  Holtzmann,  of  Xroehsdi  and  d 
Itmty,  moving  in  Engtiih  circles,  iriiere  mocaBsm  and 
nnpiHcism  are  predominant,  he  was  kas  »T*^'fiThrd  to  lock 
for  or  value  intellectual  proofs  than  tboae  To  be  found  tn 
sxpericncc.  His  books  are  a  poKcrfol  antidote  to 
aiodemism  just  because  he  takes  the  same  starting-pcint 
u  the  modernists,  the  reUgious  experience  of  tlie 
individual  and  the  historical  religions  in  their  tangible 
reality,  and  nevertheless  arrives  at  conclusions  totaUj 
different  to  theirs.  In  this  proof  the  intellect,  of  course, 
plays  a  part,  but  not  so  much  by  making  inferences  as  by 
discovering,  analysing,  formulating  and  defending  con- 
crete religious  experience.  It  is  not  the  mind  alone 
that  finds  God,  but  the  whole  man,  for  in  all  experience 

thi^  ipnntaneom  awareness  of  other  realities  by  mysei£,  the  ittiitf 
Man,  contains  always,  from  the  first,  both  matter  and  form,  ukI 
tense,  rca»on,  feeling,  volition,  all  more  or  less  in  action.  ^ 

Better,  it  is  the  inmost  self  that  knows  by  means  of  ail 

its  faculties : 

The  preference  is  to  be  given  not  to  one  function  or  element 
of  the  living  man,  but  to  the  sum-total ,-  or  rather  the  nsderlyiiig 
unique  root  and  centre  of  these  functions  and  elements,  againfl 
any  one  of  them,  be  they  which  they  will.  J  , 

The   richer  the  experience  is,  Von  Hiigel  believes, 

the  more  hkely  is  man  to  reach  the  full  notion  of  God.  | 

It  is  possible  to  separate  Von  Hugel's  complex  proofs  , 

of   God's   transcendence   into   three   main   categories,  ; 

•  Epkentmt  iv.  6.  ^EA.l  (Fint  Seriea  1931),  p.6a. 
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corresponding  to  the  three  spheres  of  man's  inner  life, 
his  sense  awareness  and  activity,  his  rational  and  moral 
functions,  his  inmost  spiritual  life — a  division  that  runs 
through  all  Von  Hugel's  writings.  The  first  category 
contains  the  proofs  from  the  historical  religions,  which 
are  known  by  the  senses,  by  external  experience  and 
testimony ;  the  second  contains  philosophical  proofs,  the 
■work  chiefly  of  the  busy  reason  ;  the  third  contains  the 
proofs  from  internal  religious  experience,  situated  princi- 
pally in  the  inmost  centre  of  the  soul. 

(a)  The  evidence  of  historical  religion.  It  has  been 
common  since  Hegel  to  explain  religious  doctrines  and 
actions  as  an  imperfect,  symbolical  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  Spirit.  The  depths  of  things  are  finally  explained 
by  philosophy,  which  shows  that  God  and  the  world  are 
not  two  things,  entering  at  moments  of  history  into 
occasional  and  free  relations,  inviting,  approaching,  rebel- 
ling, repeUing,  but  one  thing,  immobile  or  developing 
according  to  fixed  eternal  laws.  Philosophy  reveals 
the  true  sense  of  the  picturesque  symbols  of  religion  :  the 
Trinity  symbolizes  the  progressive  determination  of  the 
Absolute,  the  Incarnation  and  Cross  the  necessary 
manifestation  of  the  Absolute  as  world  and  suffering — a 
stage  of  heroic  struggle  and  self-denial  that  it  must  pass 
through  to  attain  its  full  perfection. 

Von  Hiigel,  attacking  this  view,  recalls  us  to  contact 
with  the  facts.  Religion  as  it  appears  in  history  does  not 
admit  of  such  an  explanation.  Jesus  Christ  emphasized 
the  transcendence  of  God,  in  comparison  with  whom 
the  world  is  worth  nothing.  He  was  Himself  immanent 
as  a  man  amongst  us,  but  His  very  condescension  was  so 
extraordinary  that  thereby  He  revealed  Himself  as 
utterly  different  to  all  other  men,  divinely  above  us. 
He  claimed  to  exist  "before  Abraham  was",  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father ;  to  have  come  to  the  world  by  free  love 
to  take  us  with  Him  to  the  Father.  We  are  divinized 
not  by  a  necessary  evolution,  but  by  attachment  to  Him. 
And  when  describing  His  second  Coming  He  points 

to  something  not  produced  by  the  sheer  evolution  from  below 
of  the  already  extant,  but  by  the  descent  from  without  and  above, 


Yak 

xad  Urratei  b^  cocxsci  viik  Ub  (nrs-I 

In  s  word,  R^poc  pcbso  ^arumpcs  toexpiaB  it  si 
OKXjfXi  rrmTST-T^Ttp  a  paTiThrwoc  {jukscpbr ;  viieilis 
li^iJT  or  vTas^,ii  proposes  xoodkO'TiCTrctf  God  and  tbc 
icc^j:!.  OL'iweed  to  posilietaa,  cnmrficzted  and  ^^^ff^"^^r 
to  Bp^^ii.  h  tt  true,  bm  hoc  thenlare  IcB  Ekrh*  to 
be  troe. 

\'cai  Hceej  did  Dcn  wnte  moch  aboot  refig^oos  odier 
xktazi  ChiifnaoiTT.  It  must  be  adminxd  that  at  times 
icons  of  tLem  hare  oot  heid  to  the  transcendaioe  of  God, 
hai  hare  leaded  to  idoitifv  God  with  the  w^vid  or  with 
fyai  ihoaghi  of  Him.  or  hare  cvai  wonhippcd  the  wodd 
itself.  \  OD  Hogd  mrt  this  objecticn  hj  indicatiiig  tbe 
soorces  of  these  trarhingi :  they  woe  osoalfy  doe  toi 
neglect  of  historical  fact  and  sjniitoal  experience,  and  to  an 
eicess  of  phiksop^cal  spccoIatitMi.  Ther  resulted  £iud 
fanatical  raticHuIism,  mating  a  petty  artificial  uiange- 
ment  of  the  few  elemexits  d  rcrdatkn  it  conld  easlv 
ioze  and  harmooize  into  a  whcdc  Since  such  r^gitHU 
do  not  utiifv  the  whole  man  or  rontain  the  whole  realin', 
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it  is  usuiiUy  not  long  before  the^  vanuh  and  give  place 
to  a  long  period  of  agnosticism.  Pantheistic  religion  is 
self -destructive.* 

It  was  not  Von  Hugel's  purpose  to  write  apologetics,  but 
rather  to  enlighten  those  already  anxious  to  believe.t 
Nevertheless,  he  pointed  out  that  the  mass  of  testinion7 
now  collected  by  the  students  of  historical  religion  has  a 
probative  force  of  its  own.  Tide  and  Troeltsch  ask 
whether  the  widespread  behef  in  an  ultimate  meaning  of 
life,  the  experience  of  being  drawn  above  the  lower 
self  and  placed  in  a  state  of  tension  with  r^ard  to  this 
world's  culture,  the  unrelaxing  striving  towards  an  end 
never  seen  realized  here  on  earth,  miy  not  be  due  to  an 
experience  of  something  outside  and  above  man.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  all  this  as  self-delusion  and  perversity. 
It  may  be  that  man  so  torments  himself  because  he 
cannot  help  it,  and  because  there  is  an  Infinite  dwelling 
within  him  and  giving  him  constant  unrest.t 

(b)  The  evidence  of  mystical  experience.  It  used  to  be 
customary  to  say  that  genuine  mysticism  is  of  necessity 
pantheist,  unless  held  in  check  by  the  influence  of 
religious  dogma.  Von  Hugel  admits  that  mysticism 
which  is  untempered  by  the  control  of  religious  dogma 
is  often  pantheistic ;  but  neatly  turns  the  tables  by 
pointing  out  that  this  "pure",  or  better  "exclusive" 
mysticism  is  necessarily  imperfect  mysticism,  for  it  lacks 
the  fullness  it  would  attain  if  it  were  stimulated  by  the 
balanced  exercise  of  all  human  powers  and  attention  to 
all  sources  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  is  not  hard  to 
show  that  the  pantheistic  statements  made  sometimes 
even  by  Christian  mystics  reflect  only  one  aspect  of  their 
experience — the  awareness  of  God's  immanence — or 
are  due  not  to  mysticism  but  to  acquaintance  with 
pantheistic  philosophical  writings. 

In  his  study  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  which  "as 
regards  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  saint  is  still  among 
the  most  important",^  he  illustrated  his  general  theory 
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'  to  cxncare  the  k»1  ai  cnptaMWiy  God  so  i 
at  lo  be  idatififd  wtdi  Hob  :  **Mj  Me  is  God.  i 
rrr'f^'^  amf  ocbcr  Me  txcepc  my  God  Htmsdf  ^ 
M  Ae  fine  ooBEacc  imh  God  ll«  fimited  wQfiil  sdf  x 
CO  daCf  j^^ti  God,  A^  iasmfc,  calm  and  wtyti^wginfc  ' 
occBfJics  Ae  ufaoie  itrmtinB  ;  bat  this  is  not  mymaaa^i 
fan  wofd.  God  ii  ako  fide  m  anecting  the  nol  faam 
q««de  and  above,  nnitiitg  it  to  raove  forward  into  [£i 
drpdw,  and  thae  depcfas  enoid  fanher  than  the  sool 
cm  erer  go;  rooreorer,  the  wtd  fan  hold  back,  mi 
erai  tom  awaj  from  God  for  ctct  in  mortal  an  ;  and  to 
an  element  orf  oppositioD,  oi  actiri^,  of  pcnonafit^ 
responalnlity  and  strain  ii  added  to  the  caho  repoae  iii 
God  experienced  in  the  first  itagct  Fuuny,  in  anicn 
with  God  the  sonl  b  felt  to  be  coosiitDted  in  its  tma 
perfection  and  joy,  for — strange  truth — the  personiUtr 
and  iti  action,  all  that  is  most  inalienable  and  pecoliar 
to  OS.  is  frcHn  God  too,  and  most  develop  the  more  we 
approach  Him  |  It  was  in  view  of  sach  e^>erience  tlut 
Von  Hagd  wrote  to  Father  Tyrrell  in  the  letter  <rf  1907  : 

If  one  wen  to  take  your  dear-cnt  Inuiuitcntiim  as  final  and 
omiplete,  the  nobler  half  of  the  rdigioDt  experience  of  tg>-tM 
expecutioD,  of  onfolfillcd  aspiration,  of  lenae  of  a  Divine  life,  of 
f^ich  onn  bnt  tonches  the  oatskirti,  would  have  no  pUce.^ 

Bat  n4ut  is  more  interesting  still  b  that  Von  Hngd 
does  not  believe  that  the  experience  of  God.  and  God  as 
transcendent,  is  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  rather  some 
degree  of  it  is  common  to  all  men.  The  Mystud 
Element  of  Religion  is  above  all  a  defence  of  **this  presence 
of  the  Infinite  m  Man,  and  man's  universal  subjectioD  to 
an  operative  consdoosness  of  it".|I  The  experience 
seems  to  have  been  strong  in  him.  and  it  gives  his  wordi 
a  warmth  and  an  impressiveness  uncommon  among 
philoeophical  vniters.  In  fact,  his  writings,  in  spite 
of  their  scientific  appearance,  aim  largely  at  stimulating 
and  clarifying  this  experience  in  his  readers. 

•  ME.  I,  pp.  265-66. 
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Probably  as  a  result  of  Jus  Touthfol  awakening  to  the 
appreciation  and  zealous  practice  of  religion  at  the  age  of 
eigbiteen*  under  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Father 
Hocking  and  of  the  holy  Abb^  Huvelin,  Von  Hugel 
classified  men  into  two  groups,  those  who  have  not 
and  those  who  have  become  actively  rehgious  by  contact 
with  some  historical  religious  body.  In  the  first  group 
there  is  a  sense  of  God  so  subconscious  that  it  may  remain 
unnoticed,  though  still  exercising  an  influence  on  other 
knowledge  and  activity : 

thii  Knse  gives  a  vague,  yet  also  vivicl,  tmbounded  impulsion  and 
oorest — a  search  for  the  clarity  of  sometliiiig  already  obscurely 
possessed.  We  have  something,  in  appearance,  purely  dynamic, 
not  static ;  obscure,  not  transparent,  something  which,  did  it 
remain  at  this  nage,  might — ^thoogh  without  full  satisfaction — 
be  "explained"  as  purely  immanentid  in  tu  origin  and  end.* 

It  never  appears  alone,  but  only  "in,  with,  through 
and  over-against"  other  experiences.  In  the  second 
group  this  sense  has  been 

met  by  the  clear  conceptions  and  historical  incorporations  of  the 
great  world- religions,  and  in  this  meeting,  the  dim  demand  is 
satisfied  by  the  clear  supply,  the  immense  movement  is  discovered 
grounded  in  an  immense  Abidingness,  and  all  pure  Immanence, 
however  masked,  however  subtle,  becomes  and  remains  impossible 
in  the  long  run,  as  a  would-be  adequate  philosophical  explanation 
of  this  great  religious  fact.f 

Whereas  the  phenomena  of  this  first,  pre-religious,  state 
are  "general  and  inevitable"  (though  their  degree  may 
depend  on  our  co-operation  and  goodwill),  those  of  the 
second,  religious  state  are  "characteristic  and  free",  for 
in  this  state  God's  grace  is  offered,  and  requires  to  be 
"met  and  accepted".! 

Even  in  the  first  state  grace  may  be  and  probably  is 
present,  for  "the  dispensation  under  which  we  men 
actually  live  is  not  a  dispensation  of  Simple  Nature,  but  a 
dispensation  of  Mingled  Nature  and  Sapemature"§ ; 

•£^.II,pp.I43-M.  tiwd- 
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bat  the  awareness  which  Von  Hfigd  describes  is  doe 
to  nature  also,  and  is  an  awareness  of  God  as  the  oii^ 
and  preserver  of  our  natural  selves. 

Its  presence,  and  its  witness  to  God's  transcendence, 
are  described  as  follows : 

la  all  our  knowledge  of  Single  Hiings  there  is  ever  concuiraitl)', 
in  contrut  with,  and  entering  into,  the  appreheniion  of  than, 
ft  Knse  of  their  Finitade,  Contingency,  Incompleteness,  Insuffici- 
ency, which  is  not  fumiihed  hy  themselves  even  in  their  totality, 
since  thejr  each  and  all  furnish  only  endless  yarietics  of  rad 
Contingency.  It  is  not  that  we  contrast  a  peimancnce,  or  u 
endless  succession,  of  such  contingent  objects,  with  the  SeedBgncs 
of  any  one  of  them  ;  but  that  all  mere  Succession  and  Fleetingnot 
it  keenly  apprehended  as  contrasting  with  (and  it  spontaneouilf 
awakens)  a  sense  of  Simultaneity  and  Abidingness,  as  somchm 
taperior  to,  and  normative  of,  at  somehow  alone  giving  dignity 
and  worth  to,  all  that  flux  and  relattvity.* 

Notice  that  it  is  a  "sense",  not  an  idea  : 

We  will  have  to  postulate  not  merely  an  intdlectual  reasoning 
upon  finite  data  .  .  .  not  even  simply  a  mental  category  of 
Infinitude  .  .  .  but  the  ontol<^cal  pretence  of,  and  the  operadrc 
penetration  hy,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  within  the  human  spirit.   Tlii! 

Spirit's  presence  would  produce,  upon  occasion  of  man's  appre- 
hension or  volition  of  things  contingent  and  finite,  the  keen  sense 
of  disappointment,  of  contrast  with  the  Simultaneous,  Abiding 
and  Infinite. I 
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awareness  which  precedes  and  b  at  the  root  of  all  other 
awarenesses  can  hardly  be  explained  as  a  resultant  or 
misinterpretation  of  one  or  many  of  them ;  and  its 
quality  of  transcendence,  of  contrast  with  the  rest, 
forbids  us  to  identify  it  with  any  awareness  of  created 
things. 

Many  who  find  immediate  awareness  of  God  brought 
into  the  natural  order  are  inclined  at  once  to  raise 
the  cry  of  Ontologism.  But  Von  Huge!  expressly 
defended  himself  against  this  charge : 

Let  the  reader  note  that  this  is  not  Ontologism,  for  we  here 
neither  deduce  our  other  ideas  from  the  idea  of  God  [as  Rosmini 
did],  nor  do  we  argue  from  ideas  and  their  clarity  [like  Anselm], 
but  from  livii^  forces  «nd  their  operativencM.* 

It  is  true  that  Von  Hugel  is  rather  in  the  Platonic 
than  in  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  closer  to  Augustine 
than  to  Thomas ;  but  this  is  not  to  come  under 
suspicion.  The  official  condemnation  of  Ontologism 
in  1861  only  fell  on  certain  extreme  doctrines,  which  led 
directly  to  Pantheism ;  whereas  Von  Hugel's  teaching 
is  extremely  moderate,  does  not  derive  other  knowledge 
from  the  knowledge  about  God,  asserts  that  this  know- 
ledge is  very  dim,  and  insists  on  the  transcendence,  the 
"otherness",  of  God  as  He  appears  in  it. 

We  may  doubt  whether  the  mystical  experience  of 
God,  at  least  in  any  perceptible  degree,  is  so  widely 
present  among  people  of  religious  hfe  as  Von  Hiigel 
believed  it  was  ;  but  in  the  idea  that  there  is  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  God  analogous  in  character  to  that  of  the 
mystics  an  increasing  number  of  CathoUc  writers  are 
coming  to  agree  with  Von  Hiigel.  The  theories  about 
the  nature  of  higher  mysticism  put  forward  by  a  Pfere 
Poulain,  a  Pfere  Picard,  a  Pire  Mar^chal,  a  Monsignor 
Saudreau,  and  the  theories  of  these  writers  about  cogni- 
tion in  general,  are  closely  related  ;  each  of  them  finds  in 
ordinary  cognition  a  preparation,  a  place  of  insertion  for 
the  illumination  of  faith  and  the  intenser  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit   in   mystical  experience.     P^re  Picard 

•  ME.  II..  p.  183. 
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holds  that  there  is  in  every  soul  an  obscure  but  immedLiie 
awareness  of  God,  though,  unlike  Von  Hiigel,  he  does 
not  consider  that  it  enters  into  all  other  awarenesses. 
Ptre  Mardchal  does  not  admit  an  immediate  vision  of 
God  even  in  mysticism  (except  for  some  rare  cases), 
but  defends  a  kind  of  union  of  love,  a  straining  of  the  soul 
to  God  which  is  aroused  by  God  Himself,  and  in  which 
His  presence  is  as  it  were  felt,  and  he  believes  that  there 
is  in  nature  too  a  similar  straining  towards  God,  and  that 
to  this  is  due  all  interest  of  the  higher  self  in  other 
objects,  particularly  objects  of  knowledge,  for  in  these 
it  recognizes  participations  of  God  and  steps  towards  Him. 

Some  such  theory  as  the  last  would  best  account  for 
the  facts  Von  Hiigel  describes  so  impressively,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  his  descriptions  are  not  made  with 
technical  precision,  and  words  such  as  "sense",  "ei- 
perience",  "vision"  be  not  pressed  too  strongly.  It  would 
explain  why  concrete  experience  is  to  be  preferred  to 
abstract  ideas,  why  external  experience,  the  Church's 
teachings  and  philosophical  and  theolc^cal  reasoning, 
as  well  as  grace  and  the  internal  experience  of  the  spirit, 
are  necessary  for  a  full  mystical  Ufe,  and  how  it  is  that  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural,  mysticism,  faith  and 
reason,  form  one  harmonious  whole. 

(c)  7he  evidence  of  philosophy.  This  section  can  be 
short,  for  though  Von  Hugel  held  that  the  reasoning 
intellect  has  a  certain  autonomy,  and  its  proofs  a  force 
of  their  own,  owing  to  a  distrust  of  Hegelian  dialectics 
he  makes  very  little  use  of  strictly  rational  processes  in 
his  writings,  and  when  he  speaks  of  philosophy  he  usually 
means  the  study  of  all  the  pre-rehgious  sphere  of  life, 
and  predominantly  of  the  natural  awareness  of  God 
already  referred  to. 

It  is  true  that  for  him  occupation  with  created  things, 
"that  tough,  bewildering,  yet  immensely  inspiring  and 
truthfully  testing  thing,  life  as  it  is  and  as  it  surrounds 
us  from  the  first",*  Ufe  which  includes  the  experience 
of  the  exterior  world,  is  most  important.  He  will  have  no 
Augustinian  seclusion  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  to  know 
'*Gtod  and  the  soul  alone".  In  taking  this  attitude  he  was 
KG.,  p.  30. 
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abandoning  his  exdy  habits  of  thooght,  and  the  stmg^ 
to  reach  it  went  on  all  his  life.  He  states  the  pdndple 
with  most  force  in  his  hst  book  The  Rtslity  ^  Gml ; 
it  was  partty  dne  to  a  late  famiKarity  with  St.  Thomas 
and  admiration  for  his  objectivity ;  and  it  pats  Von 
Hngel  among  the  modem  realists,  in  the  fine  of  Kierioe- 
gaard  and  ^netzsche,  of  Heid^ger  and  Jaspers^  of 
Bergson  and  G.  Maicd,  of  the  Neo-Scholastics. 

He  justifies  his  podtion  hy  a  principle  of  realism 
which,  thon^  on  the  ri^it  lines,  is  something  of  an 
afterthought  in  his  system  and  would  hardly  stand 
criticism  :  'Thilosophy  to  remain  tmty  such,  has  to  be  the 
sensitively  docile  interpreter  of  actual  life  and  reafity^, 
using  scientific  method  indeed  and  ^'guarding  against 
any  wholesale  conclusions^,  but  moving  ^^tUn  a 
frank  recognirion  of  Givenness,  of  Otherness,  of  Reafity . . . 
from  the  Givenness  of  the  pebble  and  the  star  ...  on 
to  the  primary,  absolute  Givenness  and  Reafity  of  God."* 
He  tackled  proofe  of  God's  transcendence  based  upon 
^^those  greater  Givennesses,  the  Intelligible  Orders", 
Beauty,  Truth  and  Morafity,  but  added  fittle  save  a  new 
formulation  to  the  considerations  made  by  Winddband, 
Volkelt,  Rickert,  Sigwart  and  others.  More  impressive 
than  his  proofs  is  the  solemnity  with  which  he  affirms  that 

only  the  experience  and  the  conviction  of  an  Objective  ReaUty 
distinct  from  and  more  than  man,  or  indeed  than  the  whole  of  the 
world  apprehended  by  man  as  less  than,  or  as  equal  to,  man  himself, 
can  furnish  sufficiently  deep  and  tenacious  roots  for  our  sense  and 
need  of  an  objective  supreme  Beauty,  Truth  and  Goodness,  f 

Of  Morafity,  which  he  studied  with  more  detail 
and  success  than  the  rest,  he  remarked  that  begin- 
ners are  largely  preoccupied  with  ideals  and  with  the 
striving  to  realize  them,  but  as  we  advance  we  come  to 
attend  more  carefully  to  the  goal ;  for 

it  remains  in  the  long  run  impossible  for  man  to  accept,  to  act  in 
accordance  with,  to  abandon  himself  to,  a  world  and  power  as  the 
very  ground,  home  and  end  of  his  being,  and  as  rightly  claiming 

•  EA,  I,  pp.  189-90. 
t  EA,  I,  p.  90. 
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the  most  difficult  virtues  and  heioisms,  if  he  sees  it  to  be  1 
than,  indeed  to  be  a  mere  abstraction  foimed  hj,  himseli.* 

and  in  this  way  morality  leads  the  mind  on  to  religion, 
which  is 

busy,  not  directly  with  duties,  but  with  happiness,  or  rather  witH 
the  presence,  a  Presence  which  brings  indeed  obligations  of  id 
ever- in  creasing  kind,  but  which,  once  His  Presence  Itself  is  stronglj 
felt,  are  not  apprehended  as  obligations,  but  as  accessions  of  a  peace 
and  power  which  mean  glimpses  and  reaches  of  joy  triumphani.t 

A  few  arguments  are  attempted  from  biology,  zoology, 
and  the  order  of  the  universe,  but  not  worked  out ;  it  is, 
however,  significant  of  his  developing  love  of  objtctlvitr 
that  he  proposes  as  probably  the  most  valuable  suggestion 
in  TA<?  Reality  of  God,  the  idea  that  such  proofs  from 
the  exterior  world  are  better  approaches  to  God's 
independent  reality  and  otherness  than  proofs  from 
morality  and  the  soul's  desires,  since  they  bring  us  into 
contact  with  a  reality  that  is  in  no  way  constructed  by 
ourselves  and  resists  our  efforts  at  grasping  it.t 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  completely  change  his  habits 
of  thought,  but  continued  to  speak  as  if  the  awareness  of 
other  things  rather  provoked  an  immediate  inward 
knowledge  of  God  than  supplied  knowledge  about  Him ; 
philosophy,  he  says,  is 

a  long  search  after  a  more  explicit  grasp  of  what  we  already  dimlj 
hold,  of  what,  in  strictness,  already  holds  us  from  without  and  from 
within.  It  is  only  because  God  is  so  really  within  us,  only  because 
of  His  prevenience  and  incarnation,  that  we  find  His  traces  in  our 
need  and  our  perception  of  Him  variously  everywhere. § 

Nor  is  this  teaching  unacceptable,  if  explained  as  we 
have  attempted  to  explain  it  above.  To  a  similar  con- 
viction the  schools  of  Catholic  thought  are  rallying  today 
more  and  more ;  for  instance,  in  a  recent  number  of 
ScholastikW   Pater   Rast,   S.J.,   points  out   that  there  is 

•  EL.,  pp.  205-e.  +  RG.,  pp.  94-3. 

t  KG.,  p.  11.  f  «C..p.  36. 
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I  the  mind  a  '^metaphysical  a  priori"  that  on  occasion 
an  become  a  '^psychological  a  priori",  and  having  asked 
iiy  it  is  that  man  seeb  for  the  Whence  of  contingent 
eing,  answers :  ''Because  he  has  an  inward  leaning 
>vrar(is  the  final  Answer  •  .  •  Because  in  some  mysterious 
ay  the  Absolute  has  already  dawned  upon  him." 

B.  O'Brien,  SJ. 
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I  WRITE  this  article  under  difficulties  which  it  is  a 
well  frankly  to  confess.  I  have  been  asked  to  discoSt 
Wall  Street's  attitude  to  the  crisis,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  press  require  that  I  should  write  the  article  at  a 
time  when  the  crisis  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  not  impossible  to  attempt  an  historical  sketch. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole 
world,  as  near  as  makes  no  difference — the  whole  world, 
to  be  precise,  except  Mexico  and  China — had  come  to 
live  under  the  system  of  the  international  gold  standard. 
That  system  meant  that  every  country  based  its  monetary 
supply  upon  gold.  It  based  it  upon  gold  in  the  positive 
sense  that  it  limited  its  monetary  supply  by  a  certain 
ratio  to  its  gold  holdings  and  gave  to  any  possessor  of 
its  non-gold  money  the  right  to  demand  eschange  into 
gold  at  will.  It  based  it  upon  gold  also  in  the  negative 
sense  that  every  country  on  the  gold  standard  accepted 
the  obligation  to  give  full  monetary  effect  to  its  gold 
holdings. 

Thus  used,  gold  was  able  to  act  as  an  equilibrating 
force.  International  trade,  as  indeed  all  trade,  must 
necessarily  be  an  exchange,  direct  or  indirect,  of  goodi 
or  services  against  goods  or  services,  and  in  the  long  run 
narions  that  wish  to  import  must  also  export.  That  ii 
true,  whatever  the  financial  system.  But  gold  provided 
a  method  by  which,  supposing  that  a  nation  did  not 
happen  to  be  at  the  moment  capable  of  exporting,  it 
should  be  able  to  import  and  to  defer  payment.  It  could 
pay  in  gold.  All  transactions,  international  and  intra- 
narional,  were  of  course  in  money  of  a  gold  content.  But 
it  was  only  in  the  quite  exceptional  case  that  there  was 
an  actual  physical  transfer  of  gold.  And  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  beauty  of  the  system  that  in  that  exceptional 
case  the  transfer  supplied  its  ovm  corrective. 

Great  Britain,  it  was  argued,  was  for  the  moment 
unable  to  export  any  goods  to  France.  Therefore  she 
exported  gold  and,  since  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
accepted  the  obligation  to  give  full  monetary  effect  to 
all  uieVt  ^o\^  V<A^ckB:^,  xli%  effect  of  the  transfer  was  a 
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certain  decrease  in  the  number  of  pounds  in  circulation 
in  Great  Britain  and  a  certain  increase  in  the  number  of 
francs  in  circulation  in  France.  As  a  consequence  all 
British  prices  fell  a  little  bit  and  all  French  prices  rose 
a  little  bit.  Therefore  purchasers  in  a  third  country — 
say,  Germany  or  the  United  States — ^would  buy  a  little 
more  in  Great  Britain,  where  prices  were  low,  and  a  little 
less  in  France,  where  they  were  high,  and  the  gold  would 
flow  back  again  to  redress  the  balance. 

Such  was  the  system,  whether  it  was  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one.  Yet  goods  were  exported  from  one  country  to 
another,  not  only  in  exchange  for  other  goods  or  in 
exchange  for  gold  but  also  on  deUberate  long-term  loans, 
and  other  goods  were  imported  in  payment  of  the 
interest  and  dividends  on  past  loans.  In  the  years  before 
the  war  this  problem  of  loans  in  no  way  made  impossible 
the  working  of  the  system,  because  Great  Britain,  the 
great  creditor  country,  was  also  a  free-trade  country, 
willing  to  accept  any  imports  that  any  of  her  debtors 
cared  to  send  her.  There  was  no  problem  how  debts 
were  to  be  paid. 

The  world  that  emerged  from  the  war  of  1914  was  a 
wholly  different  world.  The  great  creditor  country  was 
now  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  differed 
from  Great  Britain  as  a  creditor  in  so  far  that  she  was  also 
a  high-tariff  country.  She  was  traditionally  a  high- 
tariff  country,  and,  as  long  as  she  was  also  a  debtor 
country,  as  she  was  up  till  1914,  her  high  tariffs  created 
no  international  complication.  For,  so  long  as  her 
problem  was  that  of  paying  the  dividends  upon  loans  to 
her,  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  export  more  than 
she  imported,  and  the  exclusion  of  imports  created  no 
problem.  But,  when  she  emerged  as  a  creditor  country, 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  receive  imports,  if  she 
was  to  receive  payment.  Yet,  so  far  from  reducing  her 
tariffs  after  the  war,  the  Republican  regime,  which  came 
into  power  in  1920,  greatly  increased  them,  making  them 
prohibitive.  Yet  the  Americans,  refusing  to  accept 
foreign  goods,  insisted  on  being  paid  foreign  debts.  If 
they  would  not  accept  goods,  how  could  they  be  paid  ? 

They  could  be  paid,  and  were  paid,  something  in  services. 
Vol.  20J  Q 
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The  most  practical  plan  would  have  been  that  all  tii 
European  debtors  of  the  United  States  should  have  givei 
Americans  free  trips  to  their  countries.  The  American 
were  unwilling  to  accept  European  goods  for  consumplioi 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  were  quite  wiUii^  n 
consume  European  goods  in  the  European  countries 
Something  might  have  been  done  along  those  lines.  Ye 
it  cannot  be  seriously  suggested  that  it  would  have  be« 
possible  to  have  paid  the  full  debts  in  this  way,  and  a 
any  event  such  possibiHties  were  not  exploited. 

As  it  was,  if  the  debts  were  to  be  paid  and  no  effectiw 
arrangements  were  made  for  paying  them  either  in  good 
or  services,  then  it  remained  that  they  could  only  be  pai< 
in  gold.  So  one-sixth  of  the  gold  in  the  wurld  had  mad 
its  journey  across  the  Atlantic  from  east  to  west  betweei 
1914  and  1920  and  there  looked  no  reason  why  all  the  res 
of  the  world's  gold  stock  should  not  make  the  sann 
journey  in  the  1920's.  It  did  not  do  so,  because  thi 
Americans,  while  nominally  accepting  payment  of  th 
debts  due  to  them,  in  fact  were  not  paid  because  the] 
relent  the  money  by  making  new  foreign  investment! 
Yet  the  problem  how  these  new  debts  were  to  be  paic 
remained  still  unsolved,  and,  so  long  as  the  high  Americai 
tariff  still  stood  and  she  insisted  on  repayment,  there  wi! 
no  way  in  which  they  could  be  paid  save  in  gold.  America 
lived  under  the  constant  threat  of  being  inundated  with 
an  avalanche  of  gold. 

Now,  if  the  United  States  had  continued  to  play  tlw 
game  of  the  gold  standard  according  to  its  pre-war  rules, 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  full  monetaiy 
effect  to  all  the  gold  that  came  to  their  shores,  and  the 
consequence  therefore  would  have  been  a  drastic  rise  in 
American  domestic  prices.  Prices  would  have  begun  to 
rise  with  increasing  gold  holdings,  and  the  gradual  rise 
might  in  its  turn  have  very  well  caused  a  steep  rise  by 
destroying  confidence  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
velocity  of  circulation.  Therefore  in  1923  Governor 
Benjamin  Strong,  who  was  at  thai  time  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
Utiited  States  would  no  longer  accept  the  obUgation 
to  give  iiii  taaiiw.'ir}  cSl^cx  ^.i^  a.U  their  gold  holdings. 
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On  the  contrary,  while  maintaimng  the  gold  con- 
vertibility of  the  dollar,  they  would  pat  jnst  so  much 
money  into  circulation  as  might  suffice  to  maintain 
stable  domestic  American  prices,  and,  if  they  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  more  gold  than  was  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  they  would  then  just  sterilize  tl^ 
su^lus. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  annonncement  was  really  an 
annooncement  of  the  abolitioo  of  the  gold  standard, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  had  peviously  been  used. 
For,  had  they  gjven  monetary  enect  to  their  gold 
acquisitions  there  would  have  been  a  rise  of  American 
domestic  prices  so  steep  that,  even  in  spite  of  the  tariff, 
foreign  products  womd  have  been  able  to  compete 
against  tnem  on  the  American  market  and  to  beat  them 
on  the  export  market,  and  some  gold  would  have  flowed 
back  out  of  America  to  redress  the  balance.  But,  as  it 
was,  with  a  stable  domestic  price  level  there  was  no 
reason  why  gold  that  had  once  come  to  America  should 
ever  again  leave  it. 

As  long  as  the  Americans  were  still  lending  abroad,  the 
evil  effects  of  this  system  were  largely  masked,  and 
throughout  the  1920*8  the  world  enjoyed  comparative 
prosperity  and  the  illusion  of  security.  The  American 
foreign  investor  thought  that  he  was  receiving  payments 
of  his  dividends.  So  the  individual  was.  But  America's 
general  balance  of  trade  was,  as  they  say,  favourable.  She 
exported  very  much  more  than  she  imported.  Foreign 
countries  were  therefore  not,  on  balance,  paying  their 
debts  to  America,  and  the  American  who  was  able  to 
cash  his  individual  cheque  was  really  consuming  not  the 
goods  which  the  foreign  debtor  sent  to  him  but  the 
goods  which  the  new  American  investor  had  abstained 
from  consuming  in  order  to  put  the  money  into  some 
new  investment  abroad.  The  problem  how  foreign 
investments  were  at  large  to  be  repaid  over  the  enormous 
American  tariff  was  still  unsolved  and,  as  soon  as  the 
American  people  woke  up  to  this  fact  and  refused  to 
invest  any  more  abroad,  the  old  investors  would  find  it 
no  longer  possible  to  get  payment  of  their  dividends  and 
the  system  was  certain  to  collapse. 
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That  is  what  happened  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade 
The  collapse  was  assisted  by  the  British  Government' 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  gold  standard  under  circum 
stances  where,  with  the  steady  drain  of  gold  to  America 
gold  holdings  could  not  possibly  increase  in  proportioi 
to  productive  capacity.  Therefore  the  British  condemnet 
themselves  to  a  steady  deflation,  with  deflation's  in 
evitable  concomitants  of  falling  prices  and  unemploymcnl 
But  a  British  deflation  is  more  than  an  internal,  it  is  ; 
world,  calamity.  For  Great  Britain  is  so  very  much  thi 
largest  importer  of  foodstuffs  in  the  world  that  the  worlc 
price  of  exported  foodstuffs  is  the  price  on  the  Londoi 
market.  Now,  when  prices  in  general  are  falling,  thi 
price  of  foodstuffs  falls  much  more  sharply  than  that  o 
manufactured  goods.  For  the  manufacturer  can  adjus 
his  supply  to  the  demand  on  short  term  calculations  and 
if  prices  are  falling  so  rapidly  that  he  cannot  produce  a 
a  profit,  then  he  ceases  to  produce  at  all.  The  farmer,  oi 
the  other  hand,  unorganized,  scattered  throughout  thi 
world,  has  to  sow  his  harvest  and  make  his  plans  a  yea 
beforehand,  when  the  monetary  conditions  that  wil 
be  ruling  when  the  harvest  comes  are  certainly  unknowi 
to  him  and  probably  not  known  to  anybody.  Therefore 
in  the  days  of  a  falling  market,  he  overproduces  ii 
relation  to  effective  demand,  if  not  in  relation  to  rea 
demand,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  very  steep  fall  ii 
prices. 

The  farming  community  forms  a  much  higher  propor 
tion  of  the  population  in  the  United  States  than  in  Grca 
Britain.  Nevertheless  the  farmers,  though  numerous 
are  ill-organized,  and,  while  their  interests  are  not  quit* 
as  unscrupulously  neglected  as  in  this  country,  yet  the; 
are  not  able  to  exercise  the  weight  in  national  politics  tt 
which  their  numbers  entitle  them.  Therefore  under  th< 
Republican  regime,  whereas  the  manufacturer  was  abli 
to  obtain  high  tariff  protection  for  himself,  the  fanne: 
had  no  tariff  protection  worthy  of  the  name.  As  a  resul 
the  manufacturer  coidd  recoup  himself  for  any  deflciende 
of  the  world  market  by  selling  his  goods  at  a  high  America: 
price  on  the  enormous  and  highly  protected  domestic 
market,    ^xit  'Oa.t  i«TSiE.x  lead  no  such  remedy.      Un- 
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protected  by  the  tariff,  he  bad  to  sell  in  America  at  the 
world  price.  Otherwise  the  Canadian  or  some  other 
competitor  would  come  into  the  American  market  and 
undersell  bim.  Therefore,  when  British  deflarion  caused 
a  fall  in  the  world  price  for  foodstu&,  the  result  was  a 
very  drastic  fall  in  the  income  of  the  American  farmer, 
which  made  him  in  his  turn  unable  to  buy  the  product 
of  the  American  manufacturer  and  thus  caused  a  shrinkage 
of  that  American  domestic  market  upon  which  the 
manufacturer  depended.  This  also  made  its  large 
contributicm  to  the  American  dump  of  the  beginning  of 
this  decade. 

It  was,  as  is  well  known,  such  a  situation  of  chaos  that 
Preddent  Roosevelt  found  when  he  entered  into  power 
in  1933.  He  foond  the  country  producing  far  below  its 
capacity  because  falling  prices  made  producrion  no  longer 
remunerative.  Therefore  it  was  his  policy  to  raise 
prices  somewhat,  in  order  to  give  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction and  thus  lighten  the  burden  of  debt  and  then, 
having  raised  them,  to  keep  them  stable.  While  raising 
all  prices  it  was  desirable  to  raise  agricultural  prices  more 
than  those  of  manufactured  goods  because  they  had 
previously  fallen  more.  It  was  also  necessary  to  give  to 
agriculture  equal  protection  to  that  which  had  been 
given  to  industry,  and  to  divert  labour  from  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  an  export  market  which,  owing  to 
the  policies  of  self-sufficiency  in  other  countries,  was 
unlikely  ever  to  revive,  to  the  production  of  other  goods 
for  the  domestic  market. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  general  estimate  of 
the  success  of  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal.  It  has  met 
with  considerable  success  and  with  large  difficulties. 
Its  major  difficulty  as  yet  unsolved  is  that  of  investment. 
There  are  two  extreme  and  logical  theories  of  capital 
financing — that  of  communism,  where  the  state  does 
everything,  and  that  of  laisser  faire  liberalism,  where  it 
does  notmng.  President  Roosevelt's  intention  was  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes.  At 
a  moment  of  great  under-production,  when  new  money 
was  urgently  needed  and  when  it  could  easily  be  answered 
by  increased  productivity,  what  better  way  olm\iHi%\x 
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save  as  Government  loans  and  investments  to  supply  thi 
gap  which  private  capitalism  was  not  ready  to  fiU  ?  Yei 
the  President  had  no  intention  that  the  Governmem 
should  do  more  than  set  the  ball  rolling  and  where,  a 
is  the  case,  there  is  lack  of  confidence  between  big  busines! 
and  the  Government,  such  a  partnership  is  very  ditficuli 
to  work.  The  Government  sets  the  ball  rolling,  but  ii 
is  very  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  stopping  roUing  th( 
moment  that  the  Government  withdraws  its  hand  from 
the  investment- market,  and  the  problem  of  a  smooti 
transference  from  Government-investing  to  private- 
investing  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

We  are,  however,  in  this  article  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  Government's  policy  in  general  as  with  Wall 
Street's  attitude  towards  it  and  towards  European 
problems.  Wishing  to  increase  the  country's  monetary 
supply,  President  Roosevelt  had,  soon  after  his  accession, 
to  decide  what  should  be  his  policy  towards  gold.  There 
were  two  possible  policies — one,  that  of  breaking  all 
connection  between  the  dollar  and  gold,  the  other,  that 
of  increasing  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  What  would 
have  been  the  results  of  the  former  policy  ?  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  difHcult  to  obtain  public  confidence 
for  a  dollar  wholly  unrelated  to  gold,  and  there  might 
have  been  a  certain  risk  that  a  poUcy  of  slight  price- 
raising  would  have  been  spoiled  by  panic  and  lea  to  a 
greatly  increased  velocity  of  circulation  and  niiuway 
inflation.  Other  countries  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
preserving  stabihty  with  a  pureiy  paper  currency  and, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  American  temperament 
differs  from  that  of  other  nations,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
such  a  policy  could  have  been  managed  without  ship- 
vireck  for  purely  psychological  reasons.  The  major 
reason  for  preserving  a  link  between  the  dollar  and  gold 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a  way  by  which 
foreigners  could  buy  American  exports.  Had  the 
American  Government  refused  to  buy  gold  and  at  the 
same  time  persisted  in  excluding  foreign  goods  by  its 
high  tariff  there  could  have  been  no  possible  way  in 
wmch  foreigners  could  have  bought  Anerican  goods. 
TVie  lesvix.  -mnax  t««KS&iTi:j  Vave  been  an  enormous 
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appreciation  of  the  dollar  against  all  other  currencies, 
followed  soon  afterwards  b^  a  complete  drying-up  of 
American  exports,  for  which  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  possible  method  of  paying.  In  so  far  as  the  object  of 
an  economic  system  is  to  provide  people  with  as  many 
goods  as  possible,  it  nuy  be  asked  what  point  there  was 
in  having  exports  except  in  order  to  barter  them  for 
imports.  But  rightly  or  wrongly  Governments  are 
concerned  as  much  with  problems  of  employment  as  of 
wealth,  and  the  Government  could  not  possibly  at  that 
moment  of  nation-wide  unemployment  have  adopted  a 
policy  which  would  have  caused  still  further  dislocation 
and  further  unemployment. 

Therefore  the  Government  adopted  instead  the  policy 
of  inflation  by  means  of  increasing  the  gold  content  of 
the  dolkr.  Iliey  raised  the  price  of  gold  to  $35  an  ounce 
and  announced  that  they  would  buy  any  gold  that  was 
offered  to  them  at  that  price.  The  United  States  has 
thus  remained  on  a  gold  standard  of  a  sort.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  different  gold  standard  from  that  of  the  years  before 
the  war.  Before  the  war  we  passed  gold  coins  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  gold  standard  to  which  we  returned  after 
the  war  did  not  entail  the  actual  use  of  gold  coins  in  daily 
business.  However,  the  gold  was  still  in  private  ownership 
and  it  was  therefore  a  system  which  gave  enormous  power 
to  those  few  citizens  who  were  the  owners  of  substantial 
stocks  of  gold.  But  under  the  new  American  system  no 
private  citizen  may  ovra  gold.  He  has  to  surrender  it  to 
the  Government  which  pays  him  $35  an  ounce  for  it  in 
paper.  The  Government  is  the  owner  of  all  the  gold  in 
America,  and  it  still  adheres  to  the  poUcy  initiated  by 
Governor  Strong  in  1923  in  refusing  to  give  monetary 
effect  to  more  than  it  needs  for  its  own  price  policy. 
The  surplus  is  sterilized. 

Some  critics  in  the  English  press  have  great  stories  to 
tell  about  the  plots  of  Wall  Street  to  bring  about  the 
conflict  in  Europe  and  to  destrt^  the  stabihty  of  the 
British  pound  and  thus  by  forcing  this  country  back 
on  to  gold,  borrowed  from  America,  to  make  us  subject 
to  Wall  Street  and  the  United  States.  Anyone  with 
any  knowledge  of  American  conditions  muat^  1  'tltaT^ 
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necessarily  dismiss  such  speculations  a 
lack  of  proportion.  Whether  or  not  w 
interventions  of  President  Roosevelt  ir 
fortunate  and  well-timed,  it  is  qi 
attribute  to  him  and  to  them  any  majo 
biKty  for  Europe's  troubles.  The 
contribution  to  the  accentuation  of 
beyond  question  the  immigration  resti 
immediately  after  the  war,  but  neitl 
nor  the  present  inhabitants  of  Wall  I 
responsible  for  that.  There  can  be 
Roosevelt's  genuine  sympathy  with 
and  genuine  opposition  to  German  n 
he  is  right  or  wrong  this  is  not  the  pla 
would  be  at  least  ungenerous  of  an 
complain  of  such  a  standpoint.  Thert 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interventions  ha 
Germans  and  made  them  more  diffii 
It  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  i 
never  had  any  intention  of  honest  b: 
the  only  argument  which  they  respect  i 
display  of  force.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wi] 
anything  in  recent  events  to  cause  h 
opinion.  The  objector  may  of  course 
was  served  by  strong  words  which  i 
deeds  and  say  that,  if  America  wished 
be  prepared  to  fight.  Otherwise  silei 
is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article 
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towards  Europe  of  the  inhabiunts  of  Wall  Street  cer- 
tainly does  not  differ  veiygready  from  that  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  l^t  attitnde  consists  of  an 
antipathy  and  a  determination.  The  antipathy  is  the 
antipathy  towards  the  present  Grerman  r^gune,  and  the 
determination  a  detennination  that  no  American  army 
shall  ever  again  go  overseas  to  Europe.  What  would 
happen  if  it  should  become  evident  that  only  an  American 
army  could  prevent  a  German  army  from  triumphing  in 
Europe  has  yet  to  be  seen.  The  dilemma  has  not  yet 
arisen,  and  American  opinion  does  not  believe  that  it 
will  arise. 

But,  apart  from  that,  the  notion  that  Wall  Street  is 
anxious  to  break  the  pound  in  order  to  force  us  back  again 
to  borrowing  gold  is  a  little  fantastic.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  is  most  evidently  an  unsolved  problem  for 
America  of  what  to  do  with  ner  surplus  gold,  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  long  nm  she  cannot  solve  that  problem 
unless  she  is  wiUing  either  to  restrict  her  exports  or  to 
increase  her  imports  to  such  an  extent  as  to  transform 
her  favourable  into  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
But  a  disturbed  Europe  does  not  help  towards  a  solution 
of  the  gold  problem  ;  it  hinders  it.  For  it  piles  up  on 
top  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the  gold  in  America  the  "hot 
money" — the  money  which  people  who  do  not  intend 
immediately  to  use  it  deposit  in  America  rather  than 
elsewhere  because  that  is  the  safest  place  for  it,  ready  to 
withdraw  it  again  when  opportunity  for  profitable  use 
elsewhere  presents  itself.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  in  the 
least  true  that  Wall  Street  is  anxious  to  redistribute  the 
gold  over  the  world  in  its  loans  and  thus  to  make  the 
world  its  servant.  In  the  first  place  the  gold  does  not 
belong  to  Wall  Street ;  it  belongs  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Secondly,  war  loans  would  not  redistribute 
the  gold,  for  foreign  Governments  would  certainly  use 
the  proceeds  for  purchasing  war  supplies  in  the  United 
States.  Third,  ^jnerican  opinion  has  tardily  woken  up 
to  the  truth  that  foreign  lending  is  incompatible  with 
high  tariffs,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great 
desire  today  in  any  quarter  in  America  to  get  foreign 
lending  going  again.    Any  loans  that  might  bt  ■n\i,4fc\B. 
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the  future  would  be  made  not  with  any  great  hope  0! 
their  being  immediately  and  directly  profitable  but  ratLa 
for  some  political  reason.  Either  they  would  be  madi 
to  help  a  belligerent  whose  victory  America  thought 
essential  for  the  survival  of  civilization,  or  alternativel] 
as  a  contribution  to  appeasement  in  order  to  dissuadi 
some  nation  from  desperate  remedies  for  a  desperaii 
disease.  As  such  there  would  be  hope  that  they  woult 
be  ultimately  profitable,  but  no  great  hope  that  tie] 
would  be  directly  profitable  or  easily  repaid  in  themselves 
They  would  therefore  be  the  sort  of  loans  which  W»I 
Street  would  far  rather  see  made  by  the  Govemmen; 
than  by  themselves. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  Wall  Street  opinion  is  strong) 
anti-Nazi  and  is  glad  to  see  other  people  taking  a  stronj 
stand  against  Germany,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  also  thai 
for  this  attitude  it  has  a  reason  additional  to  those  0 
everybody  else.  It  is  still  wedded  to  the  philosophy  0 
private  capitalism  and  therefore  hates  the  rise  of  thi 
new,  strong  totalitarian  state.  It  hates  it  because  it  in 
suppressed  the  freedom  of  men  similar  to  it  in  Germany 
But  it  is  not  merely  for  reasons  of  philanthropic  sympathj 
that  it  hates  it.  It  sees  well  that  only  strong,  centraUzcc 
states  can  stand  up  against  strong,  centralized  states,  aac 
that  German  totalitarianism  is  willy-nilly  forcing  Americi 
and  other  countries  along  quasi- totalitarian  hnes — at  anj 
rate  in  the  sphere  of  finance.  This  inevitably  means  s 
diminution  in  the  importance  of  the  great  private 
financier,  and  he  who  had  previously  been  a  master  must 
under  the  new  regime  be  content  to  be  only  a  servant. 
Christopher  Hollis, 
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STATE 

IN  an  article  written  for  the  Dublih  Review  half-way- 
through  the  Spanish  Civil  War,*  I  described  the 
anificatioa  of  the  Nationalist  organizations  achieved  by 
General  Franco  during  the  first  year  of  the  War  and 
embodied  in  a  decree  dated  19  April,  1937  which  united 
the  Fhalangists  {Faiange  EspaHola)  and  the  Traditionalists, 
or  Conservatives,  represented  in  the  War  itself  by  the 
Carlist  Reqvetds,  and  dissolved  all  other  political  organiza- 
tions and  parties.  When,  in  the  following  August,  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  single  party,  termed  briefly  the 
F.E.T.,t  was  published,  it  was  found  that  a  fusion  with 
the  Army  had  been  effected,  by  the  creation  of  a  special 
military  section,  consisting  not  only  of  Army  men  who 
had  previously  been  members  of  its  component  organiza- 
tions, but  also  of  all  the  commissionea  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Nationalist  forces  on  active 
service. 

The  administration  of  the  new  party  was  to  be  carried 
on  by  two  bodies,  the  members  of  each  of  which  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Head  of  the  State  :  a  political 
board  {^unta  Politico)  and  a  "National  Council",  to 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  and  not  more  than 
fifty  members,  and  to  meet  "once  a  year  and  whenever 
else  the  CaudilloX  decides".  In  December,  1937  the 
Caudillo  took  the  oath  at  Burgos  as  Head  of  the  F.E.T., 
as  did  the  fifty  newly  nominated  members  of  the  first 
Council.  These  included  Dona  Pilar  Primo  de  Rivera, 
two  other  women  and  a  number  of  Generals,  including 
General  Queipo  de  Llano  and  General  DSvila,  com- 
manders at  that  time  of  the  Southern  and  the  Northern 
Army  respectively,  and  General  Jotdana,  then  President 
of  the  Technical  Council  of  State  (Junta  T^cnica),  which, 
corresponding  to  a  Cabinet,  was  created  at  Burgos  in 
October,  1936,  and  in  January,  1938  was  superseded  by  a 

•  "The  Evolution  of  the  New  Spain",  January  1938. 

t  Its  full  title  is  "Faiange  Espaiiola  Tiadicionaliata  y  de  laa  Juventu- 
des  de  Ofensiva  Naciooal-Sindlcaliata. 

X  Caudillo,  the  word  most  generally  applied  in  Spain  to  G«ner^  Franco, 
is  the  equivalent  of  Duct  or  FUhrtr. 
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Ministry  approximating  in  type  to  that  of  other  Europe 
countries. 

The  decree  of  30  January,  1938,  which  created  tl 
Cabinet  of  eleven  ministries,  had  several  interestii 
features.  General  Franco  continued  to  hold  supren 
command  over  the  forces  of  land,  sea  and  air,  depatii 
the  administration  of  these  forces  to  the  Ministry  of  Wi 
with  its  three  sub-secretaryships  each  representing  01 
of  the  three  arms.  As  President  both  of  the  Minist 
and  of  the  National  Council  he  also  retained  a  genei 
supervision  over  politics  and  took  over  the  task  of  0 
ordinating  the  work  of  the  departments— a  duty  whid 
again,  in  actual  fact,  was  to  be  delegated  to  the  Vic 
President.  The  holder  of  this  last  important  office  w 
also  charged  with  the  supreme  direction  of  Morocco  ai 
Spain's  colonial  possessions,  and  with  that  of  Supplif 
To  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  was  allotted  tl 
duty  of  maintaining  relations  with  the  Holy  See — 1 
light  responsibility  in  view  of  the  reported  imminen 
of  a  new  Concordat.  The  creation  of  a  separate  Minist 
of  Public  Order  (charged  also  with  the  poUcing  of  tl 
frontiers)  was  considered  highly  significant  ;  the  functio 
allocated  to  this  had  previously  been  performed  by  tl 
Home  Department,  which,  however,  had  to  add  to  i 
offices  that  of  reconstructing  parts  of  Spain  devasiati 
by  the  War,  to  say  nothing  of  propaganda  and  tl 
tourist  industry.  Another  significant  feature  of  tl 
decree  was  the  substitution  for  the  Ministry  of  Labo! 
of  a  "Ministry  of  Syndical  Action  and  Organization". 

As  almost  all  the  members  of  this  first  Cabinet  of  tl 
new  Dictatorship  have  played,  or  are  clearly  destined 
play,  important  parts  in  the  government  of  the  N( 
Spain,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  a  few  words  abo 
each  of  them. 

Next  to  General  Franco,  whose  r61e  in  the  cabin 
was  that  of  President,  or  Prime  Minister,  the  chief  pla 
was  taken  by  the  Vice-President,  General  Francis 
G6mez  Jordana.  This  Minister,  who  was  ako  given  tl 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  whose  name  becar 
familiar  after  the  War  was  over,  in  connection  with  t] 
Franco- Spanish  agreement  for  the  restitution  of  go 
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and  war  material,  had  fooght,  as  a  Toung  o£Scer,  in  Cuba, 
served  on  the  Staff  of  the  Spanish  Arm^  in  Africa,  and, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Moroccan  campaign,  been 
appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Spain  in  that  countiy. 
l5uring  the  Republic  he  was  first  imprisoned  and  then 
Tctiret^  but  in  1936,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  raUied  to  the  cause  of  General  Franco,  and  was 
considered  one  of  his  most  experienced  advisers. 

Youth,  as  will  be  seen,  was  given  a  predominant  place 
in  this  Cabinet,  and  the  Toungest  of  its  members,  Don 
Ram6n  Serrano  Sdfier,  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  was 
destined  to  rise  to  a  higher  position  than  an7  other. 
Only  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  appointed,  his  unique 
position  as  brother-in-law  and  pencmal  confidant  of 
the  Caudillo  gave  him  opportunities  denied  to  his 
colleagues,  of  which  he  speedily  made  ample  use.  A 
lawyer  by  profesuon,  he  had  been  a  politician  during 
most  of  his  short  career,  and  as  Deputy  for  Cuenca  had 
made  his  mark  in  the  Republican  Cortes.  But  to  his 
political  associates  he  was  better  known  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  Jo8^  Antonio  Primo  de  Rivera,  founder  of  the 
Phalang^t  movement,  who  was  shot  by  the  Republicans 
during  the  War.  He  himself  had  been  arrested  in  Madrid 
on  the  day  of  the  abortive  rising  there  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War ;  and,  after  suffering  imprisonment  in 
the  capital  until  October,  1936,  had  contnved  to  escape 
in  disguise  to  a  foreign  legation,  reaching  Nationalist 
Spain  in  the  following  spring.  He  was  then  given  a 
post  in  General  Franco's  political  secretariat  and  a  seat 
in  the  National  Council. 

Count  Rodezno,  Minister  of  Justice,  was  another  of  the 
well-tried  older  men  who  brought  to  this  first  Cabinet 
the  stabihty  of  experience,  and  who  represented  the 
Navarran  traditionalists  both  as  a  historian  of  that 
province  and  as  a  Navarran  deputy  of  over  twenty  years' 
standing.  Readers  of  the  late  Don  Victor  Pradera's 
book  on  the  New  State  will  recall  the  Count's  preface 
to  that  able  defence  of  traditionaUsm. 

Lost  to  the  Cabinet — it  is  to  be  hoped  only  temporarily 
— Don  Pedro  Sainz  Rodriguez  is  one  of  the  few  first- 
rate  educationists  in  Spain,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit 
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of  General  Franco  that  he  should  have  appointed  thu 
young  professor,  still  only  in  his  early  forties,  to  be 
his  first  Mimster  of  National  Education.  Elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature  in  Oviedo 
University  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
was  soon  transferred  to  Madrid  and  had  become  known 
in  many  countries  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer  when  he  took 
up  parliamentary  life  upon  the  advent  of  the  Republic 
As  Deputy  for  Santander,  and  as  a  leader  in  jicciitt 
Espanola,  he  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  for 
traditionalist  ideals.  His  recent  eclipse  is  unlikely  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  activity,  for  he  is  above  all  a  man  of 
vision,  initiative  and  action. 

Don  Raimundo  Fernindez  Cuesta  had  just  passed  his 
fortieth  birthday  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  d 
Agriculture.  Like  Senor  Serrano  Siiner  a  close  friend  d 
the  founder  of  the  Phalangist  movement,  he  became  its 
Secretary-General  in  1934,  and,  with  most  of  his  fellow^ 
officials,  was  imprisoned  upon  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Popular  Front  in  the  spring  of  1936.  He  had  just 
been  released  in  July  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and 
he  was  again  arrested.  After  narrowly  escaping  inclusion 
in  the  holocaust  of  22  August,  1936,  when  Melquiades 
Alvarez,  Albifiana,  Alvarez  Vald^s,  Fernando  Primo  de 
Rivera  and  many  other  well-known  men  were  shot,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  freed  by  means  of  an  ei- 
change  and  at  once  took  up  his  old  position  of  Phalangist 
Secretary-General. 

The  remaining  members  of  General  Franco's  first 
Cabinet  may  be  enumerated  more  rapidly.  General  ' 
Martinez  Anido,  who  had  been  the  right-hand  man  of 
Primo  de  Rivera  in  the  1923  Dictatorship,  was  seventy-  ' 
five  years  of  age  when  appointed  Minister  of  Pubhc 
Order  and  died  a  few  months  after  his  appointment. 
General  Davila  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Bilbao 
and  Santander  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  when  he  was 
created  Minister  of  National  Defence.  Don  Andris 
Amado,  a  lawyer  in  his  early  fifties,  became  Finance 
Minister ;  Don  Juan  Antonio  Suances,  a  naval  and 
military  engineer,  received  the  portfolio  of  Industry  and 
Commerce ;    Don  Antonio  Pefla  Boeuf,  conatructor  of 
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the  Tardienta  Aaueduct,  the  largest  in  Europe,  appro* 
priately  became  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  and  Don 
Pedro  Gonzalez  Bueno,  a  labour  expert  and  follower  of 
Calvo  Sotelo,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Syudical  Action. 

Until  August,  1939  this  strong  combination  of  Phal- 
angists  and  Traditionalists  held  together  without  much 
difficulty :  the  greater  part  of  this  time  was  occupied 
with  the  winning  of  the  War  and  political  activities  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Unification  of  feeling  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  achieved  :  most  of  General  Franco's  supporters, 
both  in  town  and  in  country,  leaned  very  definitely  either 
to  the  radical  programme  of  the  Phalangists,  with  its 
insistence  on  strict  control  of  Church  by  State,  agrarian 
reform  and  a  movement  towards  the  equalization  of 
classes,  or  to  the  conservatism  of  the  RequeUs^  which 
vrould  welcome  the  re-establishment  of  the  Church  and 
a  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  During  the  War, 
though  open  dissension  between  the  two  groups  on  any 
large  scale  was  extremely  rare,  there  was  much  general 
distrust  of  the  one  group  by  the  other ;  and  when  at  the 
end  of  March,  1939  hostilities  ceased,  this  began  to  take 
political  expression.  The  resignation,  in  April,  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  referred  to  above,  and  the  resigna- 
tion, or  dismissal,  from  his  post  of  General  Queipo  de 
Llano,  in  July,  may  be  taken  as  straws  indicating  the 
direction  of  a  wind  which  began  to  blow  fuU  blast  in 
August. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  month  there  was  published 
a  decree  reorganizing  the  F.E.T.,  which  amounted  to 
little  less  than  a  victory  for  Phalangists  over  Tradition- 
alists. If  it  was  to  be  impossible  to  keep  the  two  steeds 
in  double  harness,  no  other  solution  to  the  problem  was 
conceivable,  for  the  Phalangists  have  youth  and  vigour 
on  their  side  and  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme  are 
reforms  for  which  the  country  is  waiting,  whereas  the 
Traditionalists  are  sponsoring  ideals,  possibly  desirable 
in  themselves,  but  certainly  not  immediately  realizable. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  F.E.T.  is  perhaps  less  signifi- 
cant than  the^tpi^tt  in  the  personnel  of  the  Govern-     A 
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ment  which  were  annouaced  a  few  days  after  the  pablia- 
tion  of  the  decree,  and  its  main  features  may  be  summii- 
ized  quite  briefly.  The  strength  of  the  National  Cound 
was  increased  to  the  limits  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-fivt 
members,  the  Caudillo  to  remain  its  President  and  the 
President  of  the  Junta  Politica  to  be  Vice-President  and 
Acting  Chairman.  Twelve  of  the  seats  were  to  be  0ed 
by  persons  selected  for  their  high  rank  in  the  State,  and 
others  were  to  go  to  persons  representing  different  as- 
pects of  pubhc  life. 

The  Junta  Polittca,  which  is  now  in  reality  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  Falangf,  was  reconstructed  by  the  same 
decree.  Its  members,  twelve  in  all,  will  be  memben 
of  the  National  Council,  and  the  system  of  appointment 
will  resemble  that  adopted  by  Primo  de  Rivera  for  his 
National  Assembly :  the  President,  Vice-President  ami 
five  other  members  will  be  chosen  by  General  Franco 
and  the  remaining  five  will  be  elected  by  the  National 
Council  on  General  Franco's  nomination. 

From  these  dispositions  one  fact  emerges  very  clearly— 
namely,  that  the  President  of  the  Junta  Politica  is  liltdv 
to  be  the  second  most  powerful  man  in  the  countty. 
A  third  key  position  will  be  that  of  "Party  Secretary" 
(i.e.  Secretary-General  of  the  Falange),  for  the  person 
who  fills  this  post  will  have  a  seat,  ex  officio,  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  decree  defines  his  duties  in  terms  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  he  will  be  permanently  in  the  inner 
councils  of  the  Caudillo. 

Short  of  a  purely  military  dictatorship,  no  measure 
could  more  effectively  have  incorporated  the  Army  in 
the  Government  of  the  nation  and  simplified  the  com- 
position of  the  Government  itself.  So  much  was  clear 
from  the  outset.  Until  the  appointment  had  been  made 
of  the  two  unknown  members  of  the  triumvirate,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  clear  how  far  the  Traditionalists  were  in 
fact  to  be  eliminated  from  power.  If  the  Party  Secreury 
were  a  Phalangist  and  the  President  of  the  Junta  Politica 
were  a  Traditionalist,  the  balance  might  yet  be  pre- 
served. The  armouncement  of  the  composition  of  the 
new  Government,  on  lo  August,  showed  at  once  that 
chil  idea  had  been  abandoned. 
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That  Seiior  Serrano  Siifier  would  be  given  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Junta  PoHtica  together  with  the  Ministry 
for  Home  Affairs  was  generally,  and,  as  it  proved,  correctly 
anticipated.  General  Jordana,  however,  the  other  lead- 
ing figure  of  the  last  Cabinet,  disappeared  from  the  pic- 
ture, together  with  Count  Rodezno,  General  DSvila, 
Don  Andres  Amado,  Don  Raimundo  Ferndndez  Cuesta, 
Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  Bueno  and  Don  Juan  Antonio 
Suances.  This  practically  clears  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
is  increased  in  size  to  fifteen  members,  of  professed 
Traditionalists :  Senor  Bilbao  Eguia,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  is  probably  the  only  member  of  it  who  could  be 
^described  under  that  head. 

The  Party  Secretaryship  has  gone  to  an  Army  officer, 
General  Mdiioz  Grande,  of  whose  political  capabilities 
little  is  known  at  present.  The  fact,  however,  that  this 
important  post  should  have  been  given  to  the  Army  is 
itself  highly  significant  and  the  new  Secretary's  career 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Better  known  is  the  nominee  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Colonel  Beigbeder  Atienza.  Fifty-one  years  of 
age,  Colonel  Beigbeder  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  long  and 
varied  experience  in  the  new  Cabinet.     For  the  most 

Eart,  his  pubhc  life  has  been  associated  with  Morocco, 
[ere,  as  a  young  man,  he  first  saw  active  service.  Here 
he  returned  on  the  outbreak  of  hostihties  in  1936.  And 
here,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War,  he  served 
as  Spanish  High  Commissioner.  His  vride  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Arabs,  gained  both  by  study  in  Eastern 
Universities  and  by  having  lived  in  native  homes,  has 
earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "El  Airicano".  But  he 
has  also  gained  valuable  experience  of  European  problems 
through  having  served  as  miUtary  attache  in  foreign 
Embassies. 

Few  of  the  other  names  in  the  new  Cabinet  list  will 
be  better  known  than  Colonel  Beigbeder's  to  the  average 
student  of  Spanish  politics,  always  excepting  those  of  the 
Generals,  who  (if  General  Franco  is  included)  take  four 
of  the  fifteen  places.  The  War  Ministry  is  to  be  under 
General  Varela,  the  liberator  of  Toledo  and  Teruel,  whose 
name,  in  the  autumn  of  1936  and  the  spring  of  1938,  was 
VoL  xoj  m. 
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in  the  fcBcfrcmt  ol  all  the  War  i 
(and  not  General  g^~**l*««^  m  mm  c 
takes  command  of  the  Ait  Mi"**? 
goei  to  Admiral  Moreno,  who dsn^^ 
the  AlnirttaU  Cfrvers,  the  Ctnmm  aad  the  i 

Of  the  remaining  members  of  Ac  new  Gewenunat 
aD  bat  Scfior  Pena  Boesf,  who  cooxmnes  ac  the  Mhuniy 
of  Public  WotIi,  arc  new  to  their  wocfc  and  tl^  manntf 
are  well  ondei  fifty.  The  FmI^h^  has  farther  mrea 
representation  in  Don  Pedro  Gamero  del  Castillo,  it) 
Anistant  Secretary,  who,  lilce  hif  immediate  chief,  gee 
to  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio.  The  third  Nfinitw 
for  whom  no  department  has  been  found  is  another  coun- 
cillor and  administrative  official  of  F.E.T.,  Don  Rahd 
S&nchcz  Mazas.  This  yoni^  man  (he  ts  jost  thinf 
nine)  is  well  known  as  an  inteHectnal  and  a  writer  d 
distinction.  Daring  almost  the  entire  period  of  the 
War  he  was  imprisoned  or  working  in  a  labour  camp,  and 
only  a  few  days  before  the  capture  of  Barcelona  by  General 
Franco,  narrowly  escaped  execution.  The  fact  thai 
one-fifth  of  the  new  Government  consists  of  Phalangisi 
officials  without  portfolios  indicates  even  more  sugga- 
tively  than  the  eclipse  of  the  Traditionalists  and  the 
changes  made  in  the  constitution  of  F.E.T.  whither 
events  are  tending. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  type  of  unproved  vouQg 
man  of  promise  on  whom  General  Franco  appears  to  be 
pinning  high  hopes  is  Don  Jos^  Ib^nez  Martin,  the  newlr 
appointed  Minister  of  National  Education.  Senor 
Ibifiez  began  his  career,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  as  i 
secondary  schoolmaster  at  Murcia,  where  he  entered 
politics  during  the  Primo  de  Rivera  regime  as  president 
of  the  Diputaci6n  of  Murcia.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  well-known  school  in  Madrid, 
where  he  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  and  collaborated 
with  Ramiro  de  Maeztu  and  others  in  the  foundation  of 
Acci6n  Espanola.  Implicated  in  the  Sanjurjo  rising  of 
1932,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  months,  but  returned 
to  public  life  as  a  deputy  in  the  1933  Cortes.  Apart 
from  his  membership  of  a  Republican  Committee  on 
education  he  appears  to  have  had  little  experience  of 
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educational  administration.  During  the  War,  after 
taking  part  in  a  cultural  mission  to  Spanish  America,  he 
worked  in  the  Nationalist  Government's  Press  Depart- 
ment, and  it  was  only  as  recently  as  last  September  that 
his  educational  experience  was  given  scope  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  a  Government  Committee  on  the 
reform  of  secondary  education. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  career  of  Don  Jos^ 
Larraz  L6pez,  created  Finance  Minister  at  thirty-five — 
in  the  present  circumstances  one  would  have  thought 
this  appointment  a  little  dangerously  experimental. 
He  is  an  economist  whose  studies  have  been  largely 

Sursued  in  Belgium,  and  it  was  through  Belgian  in- 
uence  that  he  was  enabled  to  escape,  during  the  latter 
Eart  of  the  War,  from  Republican  territory.  Don 
luis  Alarc6n  de  la  Lastra,  who  takes  the  portfolio  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  is  an  ex-army-officer,  retired 
for  political  reasons  during  the  Republic,  whose  prowess 
in  the  War  was  recompensed  with  the  Civil  Governorship 
of  the  Province  of  Madrid.  The  Department  of  Syn- 
dical  Action  is  apparently  to  be  discontinued,  as  Don 
Joaquin  Benjumea  Burin,  a  mining  engineer  whose  recent 
work  has  been  concerned  with  the  devastated  regions,  is 
given  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture  together  with  temporary 
charge  of  that  of  Labour. 

These  lines  are  being  written  in  Spain,  where  talk  is 
rather  of  the  ascendancy  achieved  by  the  Falange  than 
of  the  personalities  of  the  new  Ministers.  The  general 
impression  made  by  the  change  is  distinctly  favourable, 
though  the  present  is  not  a  time  in  Spain  when  mal- 
contents become  vocal.  The  feeling,  none  the  less, 
seems  to  be  that  the  country  at  present  needs,  not  only 
an  able  and  determined  leader,  but  a  well-defined  policy 
which  will  see  the  country  embarked  on  schemes  of  social 
reform  long  overdue.  The  Phalangists  have  such  a 
programme  and  they  have  youth  and  idealism  on  their 
side  :  the  fear  felt  for  them  is  that  they  may  err  by  being 
over-radical.  Traditionahsm,  on  the  other  hand  (the 
word  being  taken  in  its  technical  sense,  for  Phalat^^ 
ideology  has  much  liflBkrives  from  tradition),  is  idt  to 
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be  looking  too  mucli  to  the  past  and  not  enough  to  tlie 
present  and  future.  The  majority  of  Spaniards,  then, 
and  especially  of  the  younger  Spaniards  who  have  fought 
in  the  war,  are  well  content  that  the  Falange  should  have 
atrial. 

This  is  not  a  rime  for  detailed  criricism  of  Spanisk 
policy.  Spain  is  finding  her  feet  again,  and  that  but 
slowly.  She  is  exhausted  by  the  struggle  so  recently 
ended.  She  has  to  face  vital  problems  of  financial  and 
social  reconstruction  at  a  time  of  severe  intemarional 
tension  when  a  single  false  step  might  well  land  her  in 
new  disaster.  She  must  solve  these  problems  quicUy — a 
difficult  enough  task  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  general  good 
will :  yet  the  prevailing  atmosphere  is  one  of  reaction— 
inevitably  so  after  a  long  and  internecine  strug^e  carried 
on  by  either  side  in  defence  of  ideals.  As  one  discusses  witli 
Spaniards  questions  which  in  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  comparatively  simple,  one  is  appalled  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  labour  of  reconstruction  which  awaiti 
the  country  :  it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  any  confidence  did  not  history 
teach  us  that  among  the  many  remarkable  qualities  of 
the  Spanish  nation  not  the  least  is  its  amazing  vitahty. 
£.  Allison  Peers. 


A.  EUROPE  Divided  Against  itself 

The  Historical  Antecedehts 


r  is  evident  that  Europe  is  divided  against  itself,  and 
'a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand".  It 
St  either  recover  its  unity  or  perish.  The  purpose 
this  article  is  to  examine  the  implications  of  these 
ths,  with  particular  reference  to  the  prospects  of  the 
srts  for  peace  attributed  to  the  new  Pope. 
\8  usual,  hovrever,  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  terms. 
:  must  be  clear  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attributed  to 
:  term  Europe  today,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
avage  that  now  imperils  Europe.  Is  Europe  primarily 
;ommunity  or  primarily  a  continent  ?  And  is  its 
sent  duality  rooted  principally  in  a  spiritual  dichotomy, 
principally  in  the  more  immediately  dangerous  but 
i  enduring  combinations  of  power  politics  ?  An 
torical  approach  to  these  questions  seems  the  most 
iropriate,  though  it  must  necessarily  cover  famUiar 
'Und. 

Considered  as  a  continent,  Europe  has  never  had  the 
vitability  of,  say,  Africa  or  the  two  Americas.  The 
eeks,  who  first  used  its  name  as  a  geographical  term, 
re  clear  enough  that  it  was  separated  from  Asia  by 
ter  but  were  altogether  vague  about  its  limits  north- 
rd  and  north-westward.  The  geographers  of  our  own 
leration,  who  know  all  about  its  northern  and  western 
.st-line,  have  no  certain  rule  for  marking  it  off  from 
a,  of  which  they  regard  it  as  a  peninsula.  The  line  of 
:  Urals  is  only  one  of  the  arbitrary  land  frontiers  that 
/e  been  suggested  ;  and  it  is  an  easy  device  of  con- 
versy  to  speak  of  Russia  as  Asiatic.  Indeed,  though 
it  taunt  may  simplify  too  much,  since  it  neglects  the 
rk  of  Byzantium,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Northmen,  it 
a  substantial  justice  when  it  refuses  to  acknowledge 
ssia  as  more  than  superficially  European.  For  Europe, 
the  only  fully  significant  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  an 
ention  of  geographers  but  the  creation  of  a  society, 
»I7 
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to  wit,  of  Catholic  Christendom.  There  should  be  no 
need  in  these  days  to  labour  this  truth. 

Earlier  ingredients,  of  course,  went  to  its  making. 
The  Greeb  took  a  pride  in  being  different  from  Asiatics, 
not  because  they  lived  to  the  west  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and 
the  Asiatics  to  the  east,  but  because  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  naturally  free  men  and  the  Asiatics  to 
be  naturally  slaves,  submitting  with  ser^-ihty  to  despots. 
(There  is  a  curious  analogy  here  with  the  attitude  of 
most  citizens  of  the  parliamentary  States  today  to^vards 
the  supposedly  servile  subjects  of  the  dictators.)  Again, 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  laying  the  juridical  foundation! 
of  Europe,  introduced  a  conception  that  has  given  i 
sinister  twist  to  the  whole  course  of  European  history, 
the  conception  of  the  State  as  spiritually  self-sufficient 
and  of  moral  values  as  something  derived  from  iti 
authority  and  to  be  imposed  as  part  of  the  political 
order.  Outside  the  Roman  world  there  might  be 
civihzations  and  Empires,  such  as  the  Persian,  with  moral 
values  of  their  own.  But  what  gave  moral  value  in 
Roman  eyes  to  the  Roman  world  were  virtues  regarded 
as  pecuUarly  Roman  and  a  justice  and  a  peace  of  Roman 
origin,  to  be  enforced  up  to  the  Roman  frontiers  and  not 
to  be  looked  for  beyond  them. 

This  conception  persisted  after  the  Empire  had  become 
officially  Catholic,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 
By  that  time  the  City  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  world  ;  the  principal,  and  before  long 
the  only,  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  Constanti- 
nople. There  the  Roman  tradition  of  the  role  of  tlie 
State  was  so  strong  that  Catholicism  itself  was  in  danger 
of  being  subordinated  to  it.  It  seemed  obvious  to  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  thai  Catholicism,  since  it  was  the 
rehgion  of  the  Empire,  was  something  to  be  imposed,  as 
part  of  the  system,  just  as  far  as  the  sj'siem  itself  extended. 

But  if  the  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  to 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  any  State  there  is  only 
one  Catholic  way  of  bringing  it  about.  Instead  of 
adjusting  the  Church  forcibly  to  the  Umits  of  the  State, 
tKe  State  must  be  adjusted  to  the  limits  of  the  Church. 
¥01  tiie  CWicii.  \4  \i^  "^cia  ■Q3Ki\<:.  1.  {ree  association  of 
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persona  bound  together  hy  supernatural  ties,  and  cannot, 
without  sacrilege,  be  forced  to  coincide  with  a  political 
community  of  non-Catholic  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  a  free  State  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Catholic  community. 

This  alternative  conception  of  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  was  developed  in  the  West  after  the  West  had 
ceased  to  be  controlled  from  Constantinople ;  and  with 
its  development,  and  its  embodiment  in  an  actual  political 
community,  practically  co-extensive  with  the  Church  in 
the  West,  the  history  of  Europe  begins. 

The  old  Rome,  now  a  See  rather  dian  a  City,  sent  out 
Cathohc  missionaries  to  lands  that  had  never  known  her 
political  role  and  to  barbarians  who  had  wiped  it  out,  and 
wherever  she  made  converts  to  the  Roman  Church  she 
implanted  the  idea  of  citizenship  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
And  this  idea,  which  the  impotence  and  the  schisms  of 
Byzantium  had  made  a  pious  fiction,  was  brought  back 
into  the  world  of  political  realities  when  in  the  year  800 
the  Pope  of  the  day  crowned  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  the  western  world  as  "Emperor  of  the  Romans".  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  relationship  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  was  marked  by  the  description  of  the  new  State 
as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  true  that  Charlemagne  himself  was  personally 
inclined  to  the  Byzantine  version  of  that  relationship  and 
had  tried  to  put  it  into  practice  in  his  campaigns  against 
the  heathen  Saxons.  Many  of  his  successors,  moreover, 
cherished  similar  ideas.  But  it  was  the  Cathohc  version 
of  the  relationship  that  shaped  Europe  during  the  next 
five  hundred  years.  One  community  after  another,  on 
becoming  Cathohc,  took  its  place  as  a  kingdom  or 
principality  of  Christendom  by  tacit  understanding  or 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Pope.  Emperor  after  Emperor,  from 
the  penance  at  Canossa  onwards,  had  to  acknowledge  that, 
except  as  a  Catholic  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  he 
had  no  authority  to  rule. 

The  geographical  determination  of  Europe  that 
emerged  from  this  period  has  never  really  been 
obliterated.  The  old  Roman  world  had  been  a  coast 
rather  than  a  continent,  the  coast  suiroimdm^  i\i.\i^'Q^ 
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set.  The  greater  part  of  that  coast  was  lost  to  Cbnstea- 
dom  through  the  conqoesu  of  the  Moikms  or  the 
schisms  of  the  Greeb.  But  the  frooden  of  the  pagu 
Empire  had  been  carried  northward  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  aD  it) 
western  territories  between  the  Mediterranean  and  tliese 
northern  boundaries  had  been  handed  on  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  political  entity.  Some  of  them  saol 
for  a  time  under  heathen  or  Moslem  hordes  bat  they  were 
recovered,  and  new  territories  were  added  to  them  u 
they  were  won  from  heathendom — the  rest  of  the 
British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  inner  Germany,  Hongarr, 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Poland,  and  finally  Prussia. 

But  the  shrunken  Byzantine  Empire  stood  obstinatclr 
aloof  in  almost  continuous  schism,  as  did  the  prindpaliiia 
bom  in  schism  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Russia.  The  so- 
called  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  established  in 
1204  by  Crusaders  diverted  from  their  purpose,  did 
nothing  permanently  10  heal  the  breach  during  the  fifty- 
seven  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  conquering  Turk 
completed  the  severance  from  the  West.  To  this  day  the 
States  of  the  remote  Americas,  sprung  from  the  Europe 
that  took  its  shape  from  mediaeval  Christendom,  are 
more  essentially  European  than  almost  any  Balkan  State 
or  either  Tsarist  or  Bobhevik  Russia ;  for  none  of  them 
has  been  able  to  get  completely  out  of  its  system  its  innate 
knowledge  that  morals  and  the  things  of  the  spirit  are 
not  something  to  be  shaped  by  the  State  but  must,  od 
the  contrary,  play  their  part  in  the  shaping  of  it.  (Tlus 
truth,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  a  double  one  :  devout  foil 
in  Slav  or  Asiatic  lands  have  individually  clung  to  the 
first  and  negative  part  of  it,  but  at  the  cost  of  renouncing 
the  second.) 


During  its  formative  period  the  Europe  so  defined  was 
never  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  essential 
unity.  It  was  divided  often  enough  by  the  recurrent 
contests  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  for  the  lay 
loleis  coM\i  ucvt-t  S-c-E  Vsw^  ea&is^  the  political  implia- 
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tion>  of  the  pnmzcy  of  the  spiritual  in  the  European 
order.  But  uiough  the  Emperors  and  their  partisans 
could  resent  and  resist  the  pohtical  claims  of  ecclesiastics, 
they  could  not  deny  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  political  ordering  of  Christendom  without 
repudiating  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  itself 
and  resortmg  to  theories  of  the  imperial  authority  that 
were  flagrandy  at  variance  with  the  common  conscience 
of  their  snbjects,  as  well  as  with  the  accepted  teachings  of 
the  Schools. 

These  contests  did,  nevertheless,  strain  the  unity  of 
Christendom  to  a  degree  that  prepared  the  way  {or  other 
forces  to  break  it.  The  decisive  change  came  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  mediaeval  Empire 
had  gone  down  in  defeat,  and  largely  because  it  had  gone 
down  in  defeat.  The  challenge  of  the  Emperors  to  the 
miaacy  of  the  spiritual  power  was  taken  up  by  the 
kings,  whom  the  Empire  should  have  held  in  check.  The 
Byzantine  version  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
which  the  western  Emperors  had  failed  to  make  effective 
for  Christendom  as  a  whole,  was  expounded  afresh  by  the 
jurists  of  the  western  States  that  were  now  becoming 
nations.  Henceforward  each  king  sought  opportunities 
to  make  it  effective  within  his  own  kingdom. 

Their  first  efforts  were  directed  towards  capturing  the 
Papacy  itself.  The  king  of  France  won  the  first  success 
when  he  brought  about  the  residence  of  the  Popes  for 
seventy  years  on  the  edge  of  his  dominions.  As  the 
immediate  sequel  and  consequence  of  this,  there  followed 
the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  which  began  as  soon  as 
the  Popes  tried  to  be  Roman  again.  For  a  series  of  anti- 
Popes  were  set  up  who  could  always  get  backing  so  long 
as  the  notion  persisted  that  the  Papacy  could  be 
nationalized.  But  so  long  as  all  were  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  Pope  and  that  there  could  only  be  one  Pope, 
even  forty  years  of  disputing  over  the  rightful  occupant  of 
the  Papacy  coidd  not  sectlonalize  the  institution.  And 
so  long  as  the  institution  was  acknowledged,  European 
unity  could  not  be  wholly  destroyed.  Nor  did  any  lay 
ruler  on  his  own  initiative  dare,  at  first,  to  deny  the 
Papacy  itself. 
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Religious  innovators  had  to  make  the  way  here.  THdr 
theological  heresies  provided  pretexts  for  rulers  who  had 
political  or  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  brealc  with 
the  Papacy.  Popular  backing  for  a  breach  could  be 
provided,  when  necessary,  by  appealing  to  the  new  sense 
of  national  identity  and,  in  some  cases,  to  a  new  cultural 
self-consciousness.  For  the  classical  Renaissance  in  Italy 
had  made  Italians  conscious  of  their  cultural  heritage  ai 
Italians,  and  had  indirectly  brought  to  the  surface  the 
ancient  but  hitherto  inarticulate  diversities  of  culture 
amongst  the  diversified  peoples  of  the  north,  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  one  fold  of  the  Church  in  the 
ages  of  faith. 

Relying  on  these  forces  some  of  the  princes  of  the 
Empire  (for  nearly  two  hundred  years  past  a  wholly 
German  institution)  led  the  way  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  ruler  to  determine  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  In 
1526,  within  six  years  of  Luther's  burning  of  the  Papal 
Bull,  the  phrase  cujus  regio  ejus  religio  found  acceptance 
at  Spires  and  the  religious  principle  of  Byzantine  im- 
perialism was  crystallized  in  a  formula  adapted  to  the  age 
of  the  nations.  When,  eight  years  later,  Henry  VIII 
gave  effect  to  it  on  a  national  scale,  the  long  preserved 
unity  was  at  last  really  destroyed. 

Then  Christendom  was  not  only  broken,  it  was 
shattered  into  fragments.  It  is  true  that  the  wars  of 
religion  which  rent  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
century  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  duel,  with 
the  tradition  of  Christendom  at  stake  on  one  side  and  i 
free  hand  for  the  innovators  as  the  prize  on  the  other. 
But  neither  set  of  combatants  fought  as  a  unit. 

It  is  true  that  each  had  its  "international",  Calvinisin 
for  the  new  order,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Papacy  itself  for 
the  old.  But  the  greatest  material  forces  on  either  side 
were  States  that  fought  each  for  its  own  ends, 
Lutheranism  gave  countenance  to  this  sectionalism  on 
the  Protestant  side,  GaUicanism  and  regalism  on  the 
Catholic.  The  Spanish  monarchy,  which  was  the  firs: 
to  assume  the  role  of  champion  of  the  Church,  was  fore- 
most in  claiming  its  "rights"  against  the  Papacy.  And 
Catd\'aa\¥^ci\^e\i,^ec«A.*Owtfetei.^  pohcy  of  Catholic  , 
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France  principally  to  ensuring  that  the  Catholic  Emperor 
should  not  reunite  Germany  under  his  control. 

Consequently,  the  Europe  that  emerged  from  the  wars 
of  religion  was  little  more  than  a  group  of  States  with  a 
spiritual  past  in  common  and  an  immediate  interest  in 
maintaining  among  themselves  a  mechanical  equilibrium. 
All  the  great  European  wars  between  1648  and  1792  were 
concerned  with  the  balance  of  power,  for  the  sake  of 
which  Louis  XIV  even  laboured  to  set  the  Turks  upon 
the  Hapsburgs. 

With  this  as  the  guiding  principle  of  European 
diplomacy  it  could  matter  little  for  the  purposes  of  the 
European  order  whether  the  governments  were  nominally 
Catholic  or  nominally  Protestant,  nor  was  it  felt  as  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  in  1701  Protestant  Prussia 
should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  within  what  was 
still  nominally  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Indeed,  the 
event  could  hardly  shock  a  Europe  which  had  just  seen 
Moslem  Turkey  brought  into  the  European  diplomatic 
system  by  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  only  sixteen  years 
after  John  SobiesH  had  throvm  back  its  army  from 
Vienna,  and  was  admiring  the  first  steps  taken  by  Peter 
the  Great  to  convert  a  savage  and  schismatic  Russia  into 
a  Western  though  still  schismatic  power.  Certainly  the 
coincidence  of  these  three  events  marked  the  distance 
that  Europe  had  travelled  since  Christendom  had 
organized  and  armed  itself  to  combat  heresy,  infidelity 
and  schism. 


Nevertheless  there  was  stUl  a  Europe ;  in  fact,  in  the 
new  sense  of  the  term,  there  was  at  last  a  Europe.  For  a 
new  conception  of  Europe  was  being  formulated.  Men 
were  becoming  conscious  of  themselves  as  Europeans  in 
virtue  of  a  common  secular  culture. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christendom,  when  Saxons, 
Slavs,  Scandinavians,  Magyars  and  Prussians,  each  with 
its  strongly  marked  popular  traditions,  had  been  brought 
in  succession  within  its  boundaries,  its  unity  had  not  been 
destroyed,  because  the  faith  came  fint  aui  tiiiacesAt^ 
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cultural  divergencies.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
faith  of  Christendom  was  challenged,  these  cultural 
divergencies  were  no  longer  transcended  and  aided  the 
spiritual  break-up.  In  the  secular  atmosphere  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  not,  indeed,  transcended 
but  they  were  overlaid  and  to  some  extent  diminished 
by  a  veneer  of  cosmopolitanism  among  the  educated 
classes.  These  found  compensation,  for  the  loss  of  the 
onity  of  the  faith,  in  the  free  circulation  of  fashions  in 
dress  and  poUte  literature,  of  learned  publications  and  of 
types  of  weapons  and  of  philosophical,  or  what  were 
called  philosophical,  ideas.  It  was  in  this  sense  th»l 
Rousseau  wrote  : 

"//  n'y  a  plus  aujourd'hui  df  Frartfais,  d^AlUmandiy 
tTEspagnols,  d' Anglais  minu,  quoi  qu'on  en  dise  ;  il  n'y  t 
quf  des  Europeans."     {Gouvemment  de  Pologne,  c.3.) 

It  was  inevitable  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
dominant  note  of  this  culture  should  be  rationalism,  in 
the  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  human  reason,  not  only 
over  supernatural  values,  but  also  over  those  values  which 
are  rooted  chiefly  in  tradition,  custom  and  tutural 
affinities.  The  natural  man  of  the  eighteenth  century 
idealist  was  not  a  being  who  had  lived,  or  could  have 
lived,  in  any  particular  locality  or  period.  He  was  a 
timeless  abstraction,  a  universal  idea  ;  and  was  credited 
with  universal  possibilities,  both  political  and  spiritual,  on 
condition  that  he  could  be  released  from  the  fetters  of 
actually  existing  institutions  and  religious  beliefs. 

It  was  the  conscious  aim  of  this  rationalistic  Liberalism 
to  recreate  Europe  as  a  single  community  veith  all  its 
members  cut  to  a  uniform  pattern.  But  its  actual  effect 
was  to  create  a  new  dualism.  For  the  Catholic  tradition 
still  flowed  on,  though  in  a  shrunken  stream  ;  the  true  life 
of  the  spirit  was  still  lived,  though  often  lukewarmly  ;  and 
the  institutions  of  the  old  religion,  not  less  tenacious 
because  often  fossilized,  were  embedded  in  every  political 
society  in  Europe.  And  even  on  the  secular  plane  the 
common  man  was  not  readily  persuaded  to  forego  the 
ways  of  his  native  village  for  Utopias  made  in  Paris. 
The  tension  produced  by  this  dualism  came  to  a  head 
i  in  Tiw.c%'wW«ie'\W  ^i^^Si^ force  of  the  new  ideas  was 
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at  a  maximum  and  the  old  institutions  presented  thdr 
most  imposing  facade.  The  outcome  was  the  French 
Revolution.  In  tlutt  upheaval  the  new  uniformitarianism 
was  crystallized  in  the  Masonic  formula  Liberty,  Equality 
and  Fraternity,  and  practical  demonstration  was  given  of 
llie  fact  that  these  three  ideals,  when  talcen  out  of  their 
'Christian  setting,  are  irreconcilable  with  one  another. 

In  the  wars  which  sprang  from  this  Revolution  Eurtnw 
ior  the  first  time  suffered  a  cleavage  that  was  in  the  reaun 
of  ideas  and  yet  not  directly  reUgious.  The  conflict,  in 
lact,  would  now  be  called  ideological ;  and,  indeed,  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  cleavage  that  now  goes  by  that 
name. 

The  imperialism  of  Napoleon  did  not  change  the  issue. 
Ultimately  it  clarified  it  by  revealing  the  absolutist 
tendencies  that  had  lain  latent  in  the  logic  of  the  new 
secularist  Liberalism  as  surely  as  in  the  corruption  of  the 
ancient  Christian  monarchies,  since  each  had  for  its 
ultimate  impulse  the  effort  of  civil  society  to  escape  from 
that  spiritual  control  which  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
human  liberties  within  the  State.  In  this  respect  the 
career  of  Napoleon  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  Revolution 
rendered  much  the  same  service  to  truth  as  is  rendered 
today  by  the  association  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship  with 
the  Liberal  or  Liberalized  parties  in  the  Popular  Fronts. 
For  by  that  association  the  ultimate  aim  of  those  parties 
is  shovm  to  be,  not  liberty,  but  secularism. 

Nor  could  anyone  be  deceived  when  Napoleon  assumed 
the  rdle  of  Charlemagne  and  announced  that  his  attempt 
to  re-unify  Europe  was  a  revival  of  Charlemagne's  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  Charlemagne,  like  Napoleon,  had  in  the 
first  instance  raised  the  Franldsh  kingdom  to  imperial 
stature  by  the  sword.  But  Charlemagne's  imperial  crown 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  as  a  rehgious  trust  by  the 
spiritual  power,  whereas  Napoleon's  most  characteristic 
act  was  to  seize  the  imperial  crown  from  the  Pope  and 
crown  himself  with  his  own  hands.  And  the  Russian 
disaster  interrupted  him  in  the  project  of  transferring  the 
Papacy  to  Paris. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  developments  of  the 
Revolution  the  Catholic  Church,  which  in  France  had 
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shown  herself  not  unsympathetSt 
Liberal  fervour,  was  forced  to  ic 
measure  with  the  anti-revolutii 
Europe.  Her  literary  champ 
represent  her,  not  only  as  the 
Terror,  but  as  the  true  chan 
tradition,  with  its  varied  wealt] 
associations,  against  the  bleak  uni 
logic.  But  the  restorations  that 
of  Napoleon  were  by  no  means 
her.  Not  only  was  she  plausi 
enemies  as  profiting  by  mere  ] 
returning  monarchs  were  aU  ir 
uadition,  and  the  France  of  the  i 
not  abrogate  the  Organic  Arti( 
had  any  of  the  statesmen  wh 
AUiance  the  least  shadow  of  sy 
theocratic  programme  of  de  Mai 
In  other  words,  the  division 
be  on  "ideological"  rather  thi 
lines,  as  much  after  the  Restorat 
it,  with  neither  of  the  contendin, 
for  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual  c 
except  to  oppose  it.  This  time, 
was  being  trampled  under  foot,  a 
united  by  its  principles  had  be 
brought  about  a  modification 
partisans.    "' 
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the  population  a  sense  of  separate  identity.  Down  to 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  unless  a  common  religion 
different  from  the  religion  of  its  neighbours'  had  been 
added  to  its  distinguishing  marks,  such  a  population  had 
ordinarily  been  content  to  cherish  its  sense  of  separate- 
ness  without  regard  to  the  political  rule  under  i/diich  it 
fell ;  for  governments  in  those  days,  except  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  were  not  offended  hy  diversities  of  local 
culture  and  had  no  machinery  for  enforcing  cultural 
uniformity  if  they  would.  The  new  type  of  centralized 
administration  set  up  in  France  and  dsewhere  by  the 
revolutionary  governments,  and  perpetuated  by  their 
successors,  had  largely  ended  that  immunity ;  and  first 
one  of  these  populations  and  then  another  was  seized 
with  the  idea  that  it  was,  or  ought  to  be,  an  independent 
political  unit. 

Thenceforward  revolutionary  nationalism  was  a  dis* 
ruptive  force  in  Europe  wherever  governments  ruled  over 
a  diversity  of  peoples.  And  when  some  of  these  peoples 
had  realized  their  ambitions,  and  become  sovereign 
States  themselves,  this  same  nationahsm,  shedding  noth- 
ing of  its  intransigence,  proved  equally  disruptive  to 
the  European  State-system  as  a  whole.  For  there  was 
still  Irredentism,  to  provide  an  occasion  for  aggression, 
and  also  nationalism  in  its  extended  and  racialist  form — 
pan-Germanism,  pan-Slavism,  and  the  like. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  ideological  dualism  which 
the  Revolution  had  created  within  Europe  became  con- 
fused, without  giving  place  to  unity.  Sheer  power  politics 
returned,  as  they  had  done  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
but  aggravated  now  by  competition  for  markets  and 
materials  in  the  economic  world-order  which  the  dynamic 
materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  brought  into 
being.  Before  long  a  Europe  welteriiig  in  philosophic 
anarchy  and  insatiable  ambitions,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal, plunged  into  the  Great  War  in  which,  at  the  outset 
at  least,  no  philosophically  or  politically  consistent  line 
of  demarcation  separated  the  two  groups.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  year  of  the  war  that  something  like  a 
consistent  line  of  political  cleavage  appeared  among  the 
Great  Powers  engaged  in  it.  Then  the  collapse  ot  T^^mx. 
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Russia  and  its  replacement  hy  the  United  States  o 
America  on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  gave  some  plauu 
bility  to  the  claim  that  the  democracies  were  fighting  th 
autocratic  Empires.  And  in  the  fourth  year  there  toe 
place  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  which  was  to  bring  to  ll 
surface  again  the  fundamental  division  of  spirit  di; 
secularism  had  created  within  the  European  order. 

These  three  lines  of  cleavage,  between  the  combiiu 
tions  of  power  politics,  between  hberal  democracies  ai 
autocracies,  and  between  the  atheistic  and  the  Chriso; 
States,  are  all  either  in  fact  or  in  accepted,  and  thfrefo 
fact-makings  fiction  at  work  in  the  disruption  and  tcnat 
that  tortures  Europe  today.  It  is  the  contention  of  th 
article  that  the  cleavage  which  is  the  most  deeply  rootf 
in  the  past  of  the  continent  will  eventually  prevail  o^ 
the  others,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  i! 
present  situation  either  analytically  or  diplomatia! 
unless  account  is  taken  of  this  fact. 

F.    R.    HOARE. 


Education  in  the  Modern  Crisis 

Reflections  on  the  Speks  Report 

THERE  are,  broadl7  speaking,  two  possible  methods  of 
approach  to  an  evaluation  of  the  Spens  Report  on 
•econdar^  education.*  One  is  to  conader  it  from  a 
viewpoint  which  is  on  the  whole  common  to  the  Com- 
jnittee  which  produced  it,  and  to  the  mass  of  legators, 
educationists  and  parents  who  will  be  concerned  with 
ciiticiziag  its  recommendations  and  putting  them  into 
practice.  This  outlook  embodies  conceptions  of  the 
■ndne  of  modern  dvilizatioa,  of  trade  and  commerce, 
of  scientific  advance,  of  democracy  and  progress  in  their 
contemporary  realization  which,  while  vagae  and  often 
s^-contradictory,  are  widely  held  by  Englishmen  today. 
Viewed  from  within  this  magic  circle  the  Report  is  highly 
-valuable  and  inteUigent,  and  has  received  its  due  measure 
of  praise  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  That  being  the 
case,  I  think  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  it  here  from  a 
more  external  standpoint,  and  make  some  attempt  to 
relate  it  to  its  wider  social  and  cultural  context.  This 
■will  necessitate  some  consideration  of  the  sociological 
changes  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  of  the  present 
impasse. 

We  seldom  realize  the  strict  abnormality  of  an  educa- 
tional system  such  as  we  possess  today.  Since  the  early 
eighteenth  century  there  has  been  in  this  country  a 
steady  and  cumulative  increase  in  the  formal  instruction 
^ven  by  schools,  and  a  concomitant  and  equally  large 
breakdown  of  all  the  other  (and  generally  speaking  far  more 
important)  traditional  educational  forces.  The  school 
in  the  past  played  only  a  subsidiary  part  in  the  education 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  its  original  function,  and  that 
of  the  Universities,  was  to  provide  an  intellectual  training 
for  those  whose  abilities  and  vocation  appeared  to  mark 
them  out  for  an  intellectual  career,  whether  as  scholar, 
priest  or  other  member  of  a  small  clerical  class.     Book- 

■  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  with 
special  reference  to  Grammar  Schoob  and  Tecbnical  High  Schools.  H.M 
Stationery  Office,  3«.  6d. 
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learning  and  literary  studie 
and,  at  some  periods,  to  1 
educated  aristocracy  deman 
the  people  were  educated  ] 
purposes  no  less  efficaciou 
forces — the  family,  the  liturg 
ship,  and,  in  general,  by  a  pr< 
ordered  and  organic  local  so< 
conceptions  of  man's  place 
and  a  popular  culture  whid 
level.  The  emotional  refine 
attained  is  evidenced  by  sco 
only  sung  in  dinner-jackets 
adjustment  to  their  envin 
crafts,  tools  and  implement 
disappeared,  or  are  used  as  st 
by  the  well-to-do.  The  tra 
was  far  more  than  "technic 
it  was  also  moral  and  ae3theti< 
as  traditional  experience  eml 
social  importance.  Even  in 
remains  of  that  tradition  wer 
Bourne  has  described  it  for  ui 

Traljit 
I  could  nc 

never  doubted,  then  or  since, 
over  tools  and  handiwork  sprung 


liberal  education 
get  axe  or  plane  sha 
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commonitf  of  the  English"  has  been  steadily  oblit^ated, 
K)  that  now  hardly  a  trace  of  it  remains.  Hie  English 
countryside,  except  where  scarred  by  "development", 
has  been  depopulated,  and  turned  Into  a  potential  heath  ; 
the  towns,  its  organic  counterparts,  Into  industrial  camps. 
Since  the  September  crisis,  at  any  rate,  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  "decay  of  agiicoltare",  but  it  b  scarcdy  realized 
that  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  English 
people  more  is  involved  than  a  few  farmers  unable  to  sell 
their  barley,  or  even  the  food  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war. 
An  unprecedented  revolution  in  human  living  has 
occurrea,  but  of  this  most  people  are  aware  of  only  one 
aspect — ^the  material  and  technological  advantages  which 
it  has  brought.  Of  the  other  facet  of  this  change,  the 
ntter  dislocation  of  traditional  modes  of  living,  and  the 
breakdown  of  human  values,  they  are  unaware,  largely 
because  they  have  lost  touch  with  the  older  England,  and 
have  no  criteria  of  judgement. 

While  this  destruction  was  taking  place,  while  irre- 
placeable social  assets  were  being  thrown  away,  popular 
education  Increased  rapidly.  There  were  various  reasons 
for  this — the  growth  of  middle-class  idealism  and  phil- 
anthropy ;  the  need  to  discipline  the  masses  of  the  rapidly 
growing  towns ;  the  increasing  demands  of  industry 
and  commerce  for  those  who  were  literate  and  could 
cast  accounts ;  and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
growth  of  democratic  ideals  and  working-class  movements. 
The  strange  thing  was,  that  while  the  traditions  of 
centuries  were  being  smashed,  the  pathetic  substitute 
of  a  httle  book-learning  for  the  poor  was  hailed  every- 
where as  a  sign  of  progress  and  enlightenment. 

Today,  underneath  the  concrete  and  chromium  plate, 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  what  we  have  lost.  Uncon- 
trolled industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  have  brought 
as  to  a  cultural  and  sociological  crisis  of  the  severest 
magnitude.  The  organic  nature  of  society,  in  those 
countries  where  the  process  has  gone  furthest,  has  been 
almost  completely  destroyed.  The  village  and  town 
community  went  long  ago,  for  most  men ;  today  even 
the  family  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  a  social  unit,  and  in 
the  place  of  men  like  Bourne's  wheelwright,  meu.  cl  ^-at 
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human  type  in  sensitive  adjustment  to  their  environment 
and  to  one  another,  we  have  the  rootless  and  amorphom 
masses  of  the  industrial  tovms.  They  have  been  "eda- 
cated"  ;  that  is,  they  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  given  an  assortment  of  more  or  less  unrelated  facts 
to  digest,  but  their  education  has  proved  a  pitifully 
inadequate  equipment  for  dealing  with  the  environment 
in  which  they  have  found  themselves.  Their  work,  » 
far  from  providing  a  satisfactory  way  of  life,  usually 
tends  to  frustrate  any  attempt  to  achieve  one,  the  margin; 
having  in  most  cases  emptied  it  of  all  intellectual,  emotioail 
or  physical  satisfaction.  Surrounded  by  the  indescribable 
ugliness  of  the  modern  town,  cut  off  from  any  but  the 
most  superficial  contact  with  the  natural  rhythms, 
finding  no  normal  emotional  satisfaction  in  their  hves, 
they  naturally  fall  easy  victims  to  the  cheapest  emotiooil 
responses  ;  those  of  the  cinema,  the  press,  the  advertise- 
ment, or  the  popular  novel.  This  cultural  degradation  ii 
almost  universal,  throughout  all  levels  of  society.  The 
same  narcotics  are  dispensed  in  the  expensive  hotel  a 
in  the  local  Palais  de  Danse  ;  the  same  films  in  the  West 
End  as  in  the  suburbs  ;  there  is  no  clear  hne  of  demarca- 
tion, both  offer  escape,  the  chief  differences  being  thos; 
of  cost  and  degree  of  subtlety.  The  book  pages  of  thf 
Sunday  papers  reveal  a  lack  of  standards  on  the  part  of 
"critics"  which  is  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
average  reader,  since  they  are  presumably  the  peopl; 
who  should  be  maintaining  standards  and  values.  Amongst 
this  chaos  the  teacher  who  realizes  the  gravity  of  tte 
situation  must  do  his  beat  to  provide  his  pupils  with  some 
defence  against  the  forces  which  menace  them;  the 
tragedy  is  that  the  majority  of  educators  are  themselves 
unaware  of  it,  and  so  can  do  nothing.  The  few  who  are, 
are  handicapped  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  educationil 
system  as  a  whole,  by  the  tyranny  of  examinations, 
by  the  unawareness  of  their  colleagues  and  of  parents,  bj 
the  host  of  influences  outside  the  school  which  speedily 
negative  what  little  they  can  do.  TTie  CommittM 
which  produced  the  Spens  Report,  while  making  many 
valuable  recommendations  which  should  do  much  to 
maVe  ^Qssv\i\t  *  ?*JiQ"a,dary  education  adequate  for  today, 
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shows  little  sign  of  appreciating  the  real  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved. 

They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  "that  the  existing 
arrangements  for  the  iK^lole-time  education  of  boys  and 
girb  above  the  age  of  1 1  +  in  England  and  Wales  have 
ceased  to  correspond  with  the  actual  structure  of  modem 
society,  and  vrith  the  economic  facts  of  the  situation". 
With  this  statement  few  are  liiely  to  quarrel ;  the 
question  which  arises  concerns  the  extent  to  which  the 
"actual  structure  of  modem  society"  is  desirable,  and 
how  far  education  today  should  seek  rather  to  change 
that  stmctnre  than  to  perpetuate  it  by  "corresponding* 
to  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  Spens  Committee,  whjle 
aware  of  many  of  the  defects  of  our  present  system  of 
education,  does  not  contemplate  any  radical  changes  in 
the  existing  order  of  society,  other  than  those  which 
the  advance  of  science,  and  a  mdual  process  towards 
a  classless  society,  may  bring.  The  Committee  points 
out  that  the  English  grammar  schools  existed  originally 
to  give  those  boys  who  intended  to  follow  the  learned 
professions  an  education  preparatory  to  the  University. 
Hence  the  academic  nature  of  their  courses  even  today, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  grammar  school 
pupils  now  enter  industiy  or  commerce,  only  a  minority 
of  15  per  cent  proceeaing  to  the  Universities.  The 
function  of  these  schools*  has  changed  ;  their  purpose  is 
no  longer  to  train  a  scholarly  or  educated  class,  but 
to  give  an  education  suitable  for  future  business  men. 
It  seems  likely,  in  fact,  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  from 
these  schools  entering  commerce  is  likely  to  increase. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Committee's  sug- 
gestions is  that  Technical  High  Schoolsf  should  be 
established  in  connexion  with  the  building  and  engineer-^ 
ing  industries  to  provide  training  for  those  boys  whose 
interests  are  predominantly  technical  and  scientific. 
With  the  removal  of  some  scholars  to  these  schools,  and, 

*  The  Report  osea  the  tenn  "giunmar  school"  to  desciibe  the  noimal 
■ecoadaiy  school,  aa  distinct  trtm  the  technical  or  public  school. 

1 1  have  not  space  here  to  deal  fully  with  these  schools ;  doubtless  many 
boys  will  find  them  more  congmial  than  the  noimal  grammar  school,  but  a 
general  training  of  the  type  referred  to  later  in  this  article  seems  as  Di 
for  them  as  for  grammar  school  pupils. 
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by  an  improved  method  of  selection,  the  diverting  to 
senior  or  "modern"  schools  of  many  of  those  who  now 
enter  grammar  schools  without  possessing  sufficient 
academic  ability,  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of  scholars 
who  enter  commerce  will  easily  be  predominant.  They 
will  for  the  most  part  become  clerks  or  typists. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  healthy  young 
woman  can  find  fulfilment  in  sitting  for  eight  hours  a  day 
tapping  keys,  or  that  a  healthy  young  man  should  devote 
his  life  to  double-entry  book-keeping ;  here  is  what 
Mr.  Bernard  Kelly  has  written  in  an  account  of  an 
enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  bank-clerking  : 

"What  is  observable  in  the  work,  and  increasingly  in  the 
principles  by  which  the  work  is  being  rationalized,  is  a  stripping 
to  bare  mathematics,  a  iruehanizatton  of  the  mind,  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  use  of  machinery,  which  eliminates  those  condition! 
in  which  a  man  may  become  rooted  in  his  job  and  give  to  it  ihcae 
personal  values  which,  however  slight  in  importance,  wers 
irreplaceable  .  .  .  the  bank-clerk  (by  his  fifth  to  tenth  year) 
has  not  normally  any  doubt  that  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
bank's  policy  is  one  of  naked  self-interest  .  .  ,  He  is  aware,  loo, 
of  the  nullity  of  his  own  personal  significance  in  the  system,  Hv 
humanity  is  irrelevant  to  his  work  and  powerless  to  change  it."* 

And  Mr.  D.  A.  Young,  in  an  account  of  a  similar 
enquiry  into  general  clerking  : 

"By  vocation  few  men  are  called  to  be  clerks  and  the  result  of 
many  entering  this  occupation  is  that  their  psychological  make-up 
becomes  twisted.  The  general  sense  of  frustration  breaks  in 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  consciousness.  So  long  as  one  is 
aware  of  anything  at  all  it  is  of  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  of  being 
slowly  divested  of  one's  personality.  The  work  is  complctelj 
sterile  and  cut  oS  from  nature  and  all  natural  lythm.  Every 
particle  of  scnsuousness  becomes  canalized  into  a  devitalized  and 
cerebral  substitute  for  sexuality.  .  .  ,  Gradually  the  will-power 
gets  weaker  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  break  from 
habits,  or  strike  out  in  new  directions.  Although  generally 
clerking  is  a  safe  job,  clerks  are  often  unduly  apprehensive  about 
the  future."t 

•  InleEroliou.  Oc\.  vq^t.    '^■j  \*aUKa,  f  InUgraiion,  Dec.  igjS. 
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"The  nullity  of  his  own  personal  significance"  .  .  . 
"a  feeling  of  helplessness,  of  being  slowly  divested  of 
one's  personalitT*  .  .  .  "gradoallr  the  will-power  gets 
weaker."  What  is  one  to  say  in  the  face  of  such  temble 
testimony  i    How  is  one  to  educate  for  that  i 

The  Spens  Committee  accepts  without  qaestion  a 
civiHzation  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  to  spend  their  lives  in  such  work. 
It  can  ther^ore  speak  easily  of  "general"  and  "vocational" 
education,  and  propose  a  combinadon  of  the  two  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  to  leave  school  at  16.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  for  anyone  aware  of  the  problem, 
consdons  of  the  cultural  crisis  which  X  have  mdicated 
above,  any  attonpt  at  education  must  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  issues  at  stake,  must  provide  its  pupils 
with  an  equipment  for  judging  the  modem  worl^  and 
for  making  a  rational  choice  as  to  the  part  thev  are  to 
play  in  it.  It  will  be  of  small  avail  for  the  schools  to 
provide  for  their  pupils  a  satisfaction  of  their  "adolescent 
needs  and  interests"  if  it  makes  no  attempt  to  provide 
them  with  weapons  with  which  to  resist  the  world  they 
are  entering ;  to  steer  them,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
occupations  in  which  their  humanity  will  have  some 
chance  of  surviving,  and  in  general  to  turn  out  pupils 
who  are  critical  of  what  passes  for  modern  civilization, 
and  determined  to  change  it. 

As  to  the  form  such  education  might  take,  much 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Leavis  and  his  colleagues  of  Scrutiny 
to  work  out  a  training  based  primarily  on  English  whiti 
should  provide  an  emotional  and  intellectual  discipline 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  modem  environment 
and  provide  continuity  with  the  past.*  English  studies 
can  provide  essential  training  in  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  valid  and  spurious  emotion,  clear  and  muddled 
thought,  intellectual  content  and  emotional  or  propa- 
gandut  padding,  and  in  the  discriminating  use  of  words. 
There  are  obvious  opportunities  for  similar  work  in  history 

*  It  19  typical  of  the  neglect  to  which  thi*  work  has  boen  exposed  that  no 
menticMi  of  it  is  made  in  the  Spens  Report,  and  that  among  a  long  list  of 
Tritoeases,  including  representatives  of  Messrs.  Woolworth,  and  Maiks  and 
Spencer,  no  memben  of  th«  edncatknial  movMnetit  aioriatwl  with  Dc. 
IJeavis  and  Sentftwy  were  examined. 
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and  geography,  while  science  teachers  might  train  thai 
pupi£  in  an  attitude  which  considers  the  lodal  con- 
sequences of  scientific  advance,  and  so  counteract  xk 
naive  acceptance  of  modem  marvels  which  is  so  common 
today.* 

WTiile  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  our  debt  to 
Dr.  Leavis  and  Scrutiny,  and  the  indispensable  tmpcm- 
ance  of  the  training  they  desiderate,  as  Catholics  we  most 
realise  that  a  purely  humanist  education  is  insaffident 
But  we  must  realize,  also,  that  too  often  in  the  past  onr 
religious  training  has  been  inadequate.  WHlst  m 
followed  slavishly  the  demands  of  examination  bodies, 
and  boasted  of  our  certificate  results,  the  Faith  frequendr 
tended  to  become  little  more  than  "religious  instruction" 
bearing  small  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  m 
to  the  lives  of  our  pupils.  I  feel  that  there  is  need  in 
most  of  our  schools  for  far  greater  stress  on  practiol 
training  in  the  liturgy — the  basis  of  all  Christian  edua- 
tion,  for  less  abstract  methods  of  instruction,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  closest  possible  relation  betweca 
liturgy  and  doctrine  and  the  everyday  lives  of  our 
pupils.  We  must  see  that  their  intellectual,  emorioiul, 
and  physical  development  is  integrated  and  ordered  bv 
the  faith ;  with  older  pupils,  especially  those  proceeding 
to  Universities,  it  is  particularly  important  that  their 
intellectual  knowledge  of  their  faith  should  be  as  fullj 
developed    as    their    secular    knowledge.     Too    manj 
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be  made  to  work  out  a  satisfact^  scheme  of  education 
within  the  systtm  as  it  stands.  Inis  has  been  done  with 
courage  and  intelligence,  and  while  we  supply  the 
inevitable  inadequacies  and  defects,  we  must  recognize 
that  if  the  Committees*  recommendations  and  suggestions 
are  adopted,*  much  will  have  been  done  to  make  possible 
an  education  adequate  for  the  needs  of  today.  At 
present,  as  those  engaged  in  teaching  know,  any  attempt 
at  such  teaching  is  frustrated  by  the  demands  of  examina- 
tions, and  the  curricula  which  they  enforce.  The 
value  of  these  examinations  and  curricula,  as  at  present 
constituted,  has  been  quesrioned  in  the  Report,  with  the 
result  that  in  future  teachers  nuy  expect  to  have  a 
freer  hand  and  (for  those  who  will  take  it)  far  more  chance 
of  doing  work  on  the  lines  indicated  above. 

The  Committee  rightly  conclude  that  the  traditional 
conception  of  a  Uberal  education  based  on  the  classics 
is  scarcely  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  average  grammar 
school  pupil  of  today,  who  will  leave  school  at  16,  and 
'will  not  normally  follow  an  academic  career.  The 
classics  may  still  provide  a  valuable  training  for  a  small 
minority,  but  for  the  majorityt  a  liberal  education 
based  on  the  study  of  their  native  language  and  literature 
is  surely  possible.  Indeed,  what  passes  now  for  a  classical 
education  is  commonly  only  the  husks  of  the  old  human- 
ism, and  consists  largely  of  courses  which  are  only  valuable 
as  foundations  for  further  study.  The  curriculum 
has  become  so  overloaded  with  useless  matter  that  the 
ground  actually  covered  in  each  subject  is  frequently 
negligible,  with  the  result  that  having  passed  his  School 
Certificate  the  average  boy  has  often  httle  more  than  a 
mass  of  abstract  and  largely  unrelated  knowledge,  with 
little  bearing  on  his  ovra  experience  or  the  world  he  is 
entering.  Moreover,  the  demands  of  the  School  Certi- 
ficate Examination,  the  prestige  of  the  older  FubUc 
and  Grammar  Schools,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 

•  A  Prefatory  Note  to  the  Report  stAtes  that  the  Board  of  Education 
haa  not  yet  leached  a  deciiion  on  the  many  iagnea  raised  by  it, 

t  The  majority,  that  is,  of  those  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  literary 
education  at  all.  For  the  many  pnpUs  in  etementaiy  schools  who  clearly 
cannot  so  benefit,  a  training  in  handicrafts  is  obviously  most  satisfactory. 
UBlortniiataly,  under  modem  conditions,  the  child  who  receive*  incb  a 
traiiuDg  at  scnool  has  small  chance  of  continuing  it  aftefwaida. 
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lamr-,  tiw  Baud  of  Edacatioii*i  Code  a£  ScooadMy 
K^ooL  mnliriri  HBcd  m  1901,  hare  brang^  aboat  a 

fff^iMiJyimJ    milt ■  Ml ■    in    »h^    idlOak    ^h^fc    lul   kit 

Btdc  room  far  ioBonacm  or  f  iprrimmt. 

To  lemei^  tUi  i&ae  of  aSaisM  the  Coaunittee  nukes 
varioBS  "'gg"*'™"  Wlnlc  not  «*™"'*'»'™g  Ladn  (and 
ia.  fict  makaof  icffczil  pmponk  vjach  ifaoold  make  the 
— ^H*^  at  it  hi  mofe  effBctnc)  it  micocipiocumgty 
lotei  its  bcfief  that  Ea^idi  stwhs  arc  capidik  of  pn>- 
vitfing  thit  "core"  to  the  cnrncnlnm  ianie^  pronded 
bjr  the  flmiri.  and  nuba  manj  vahable  soggestioiu  at 

to  hoV  th^  y^^M-^jng  of  FngKA  may  bc  impTOTcd.      One 

xeconuiKndatkia  in  panic^ar  will  be  welcomed  hy  al 
AoK  «^  hare  erer  had  the  misfortime  to  prepare 
otfaeis,  or  be  prepared  themselves,  for  the  Engliik 
fitentore  paper  in  the  School  Certificate :  ^'We  bdien 
that  prescribed  books  do  more  to  injore  the  budding 
growui  of  a  sentiment  for  literatore  than  to  eccoorage  it, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  books  should  no  longer 
be  prescribed  in  the  School  Certificate  Examination." 

Other  refctfms  are  proposed  for  the  examination  as  a 
whole.  The  Committee  recognizes  what  is  genera]l;f 
known  to  be  true,  that  instead  oi  foUowing  the  carricolim 
the  Certificate  has  come  to  dominate  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  now  commonly  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the 
average  secondary  scholar's  education ;  and  that  "the 
demands  oi  this  examination  as  at  present  constitnted, 
the  rigonr  of  the  preparation  for  it,  and  the  importance 
attad^  to  the  School  Certificate  hy  employers  and 
others,  are-  soch  as  comulanTely  to  cause  overstrain  and 
excessive  anxiety  to  many  pupils".  This  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  examinati<m  has  been  used  at 
the  same  time  for  two  distinct  poiposes  :  {a)  to  test  the 
results  of  the  education  provide  by  the  granmur 
schools,  and  (b)  as  a  qualifying  examination  for  entrance  to 
the  Universities.  This  has  tended  to  upset  the  balance 
between  academic  and  non-academic  subjects,  and 
resulted  in  a  confosioD  of  mind  amongst  parents  and 
employers,  irfio  have  regarded  a  mere  certificate  withoot 
matriculadon  as  a  comparative  failure,  and  demanded 
the  uninemt:}  ajfufla&cuuxQ.  indiere  in  fact  it  was  on- 
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necessary.  The  Report  proposes  that  the  two  examina- 
tions should  be  separated ;  that  the  School  Certificate 
should  be  the  normal  one,  and  that  a  separate  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  should  be  taken  by  those  wishing 
to  enter  Universities.  Greater  freedom  of  choice 
between  various  subjects  to  be  offered,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  content  of  examination  syllabuses,  are  also  suggested. 
A  pass  in  five  subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  English  and 
another  either  a  foreign  language  or  some  scientific 
subject  (including  mathematics),  is  still  required,  how- 
ever. 

These  reforms  should  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
examination  compatible  with  serious  education;  how 
far  they  will  be  completelv  successful  will  be  queried  by 
some,  since  it  seems  prooable  that  an  examination  of 
this  sort,  by  which  thousands  of  candidates  are  judged 
by  one  standard,  and  the  motive  behind  entrance  for 
which  is  the  competitive  one  of  desire  for  jobs,  must  of 
its  nature  tend  to  be  anti-educational.  In  any  case, 
the  success  of  the  proposed  reforms  must  depend  largely 
on  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  headmasters,  parents 
and  employers.  While  these  continue  to  judge  the  worth 
of  a  school  or  an  individual  pupil  chiefly  in  the  terms  of 
examination  results,  no  reforms  can  be  fully  effective. 

However,  the  first  steps  have  been  taken,  and  in 
other  respects,  too,  the  Committee's  proposals  are  to  be 
welcomed.  Thus  in  all  aspects  of  school  life  stress  is  laid 
on  the  nature  of  the  individual  child,  and  the  importance 
of  adjusting  studies  to  him,  not  him  to  studies.  The 
proposals  for  language  teaching,  which  suggest  that 
greater  stress  should  be  laid  on  ability  to  read  the  language 
studied,  rather  than  to  write  it,  and  that  pupils  who  show 
no  signs  of  linguistic  ability  should  be  allowed  to  drop 
languages  altogether,  are  sensible.  The  suggestions  for  a 
reassessment  of  pupils  after  their  second  year  at  a  secondary 
school,  and  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  "misfits" 
to  more  suitable  types  of  school ;  for  arrangements 
whereby  pupils  in  their  third  and  fourth  year  may  drop 
subjects  in  which  they  are  least  interested  ;  for  securing 
a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  for  music  and 
the  fine  arts,  whose  function  in  awakening  aesthetic  ^^ti- 
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ubiUty  is  considered  "as  important  as  the  trainii^  of  the 
intellect*' ;  all  these  reforms  should,  if  adopted,  enaUe 
teachers  to  ensure  that  secondary  education  fulfih  whit 
appears  to  be  its  tnie  function  under  modem  conditioiu. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  are  living 
at  a  period  of  crisis ;  and  that  what  is  necessaiy  and 
valuable  at  such  a  period  is  not  necessaril}r  desinUe 
permanently.  The  Spens  Committee  does  not  realiie 
this,  and  so  envisages  the  educational  system  whict  m 
possess  today  as  a  permanent  thing.  Hence  its  attempt, 
m  itself  admirable,  to  co-ordinate  the  various  brancha  oi 
secondary  education,  and  complete  in  this  Repon  thf 
work  it  began,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Hem 
Hadow,  with  its  report  on  the  "Education  of  the  Adols- 
cent",  published  in  1926.  That  report  was  conceraed 
mainly  with  post-primary  education  as  administered 
under  the  elementary  school  code  ;  its  proposals  for  die 
reorganization  of  this  type  of  education  are  now  being 
put  into  effect  in  the  new  senior  schools.  In  the  new 
report  it  is  proposed  that  all  post-primary  educatitm 
should  be  administered  under  one  code,  and  that  there 
should  be  complete  equality  of  status  between  granunr 
schools,  the  new  Technical  High  Schools,  and  Senior  ot 
"Modern"  Schools.  In  order  to  emphasize  tla 
parity,  the  Committee  stresses  the  fact  that  in  futon 
there  must  be  no  distinction  in  the  quality  of  eitbet 
buildings  or  teaching  staffs  for  the  different  types  oi 
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those  who  dwell  in  them  are  clearly  at  a  disadvantage, 
however  many  "special  places"  are  offered. 

In  the  present  state  of  sodety,  when  the  stratification 
of  classes  is  chiefly  monetary,  and  bears  little  relation  to 
function,  we  must  obviously  aim  at  ^'equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity" and  a  "classless"  education.  How  far,  in  an 
organic  and  hierarchically  ordered  society  these  ideals 
are  posuble,  or  even  desirable,  of  fulfilment  is  doabtfuL 
It  is  becoming  generally  agreed  that,  if  we  are  to  survive, 
the  restoration  of  a  hedthy  En^ish  peasantry  is  essential, 
and  it  is  dear  that  if  the  phrase  "peasant  stock"  is  again 
to  have  any  meaning,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  must 
again  become  a  hereditary  craft.  The  same  may  apply 
to  other  occupations,  if  out  of  the  welter  of  mass- 
production  we  ever  regain  any  well-defined  and  traditional 
crafts.  Under  such  circumstances  the  "fullest  individual 
development"  and  "equality  of  opportunity**  will  have 
to  be  disciplined  in  the  interests  of  traditional  values  and 
of  society  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
impoverishment  of  individual  life ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  individual  cut  off  from  those  values  is  the  poorer 
thereby. 

Similarly,  we  may  question  the  value  of  the  school  as 
a  permanent  substitute  for  the  other  traditional  social  and 
educational  institutions.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  the 
Report  on  "the  school  as  a  society"  ;  the  schools,  we  are 
told,  now  "accept  responsibilities  formerly  borne  else- 
where", and  are  explicitly  envisaged  as  more  than 
places  of  formal  instruction.  While  the  Committee 
states  that :  "parents  over  and  above  their  general  rights 
as  citizens,  have  a  dominant  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  own  children ;  education  must  always  be^ 
at  home,  and  to  the  end  of  school  life  continues  to  be 
shared  between  home  and  school",  it  states  also  that 
*'in  a  well-planned  and  well-ordered  school  of  today,  he 
(the  pupil)  finds  open  to  him  a  life  that  satisfies  most  of 
his  present  needs,  physical,  intellectual,  social  and 
moral".  That  the  school  should  exist,  and  be  conscious 
of  its  existence,  as  a  community  is  doubtless  good ; 
but  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  prior 
communities  of  family  and  Church ;   the  modern  self- 
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safficient  schoo],  even  if  considered  necessary  antU  the 
other  communities  have  been  restored  to  their  natural 
functioning,  is  strictly  abnornial,  and  shouJd  be  regarded 
as  such.  Modern  schooUng,  as  the  Report  points  out, 
is  a  whole-time  affair,  and  while  it  insists  that  the  social 
activities  of  the  school  should  not  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  child's  free  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  i 
strong  tendency  for  it  to  supersede  the  influence  of  the 
home.  Inevitably,  too,  the  organization  of  all  types  of 
secondary  school  on  a  supra-parochial  basis,  tends  to 
disrupt  the  unity  of  parish  life,  and  so  adds  to  the  forces 
which  in  the  modern  industrial  town  already  threaten 
its  disintegration. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  English  in  the  past  possessed  a  popular  culture, 
based  not  on  book  learning,  but  on  the  everyday  work  of 
the  people.  The  advent  of  the  machine  has  destroyed  it, 
and  in  its  place  what  was  originally  the  culture  of  an 
urban  minority  is  popularized  for  the  benefit  of  all ,-  all 
are  expected  to  appreciate  music,  poetry  and  art,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  keeping  of  an  intellectual  few.  I 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  this  intellectualization 
of  society  should  be  considered  desirable ;  indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  culturally,  as  well  as  biologically,  | 
what  Christopher  Dawson  has  described  as  "the  instinctive  | 
vitahty  of  the  peasant  substratum"  is  necessary  if  health 
is  to  be  preserved.  It  is  true  that  both  the  Spens  and  tie 
Hadow  Reports  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  non-academic 
aspects  of  education,  and  on  the  value  of  handicrafts  and 
of  manual  training,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  this 
represents  a  real  consciousness  of  the  vital  problems 
involved,  or  an  adequate  attempt  to  restore  the  popular 
culture  and  the  way  of  life  from  which  it  sprung.  The 
value  of  man's  work  in  the  past,  whether  as  student, 
craftsman  or  peasant,  lay  in  the  life-long  discipline  which 
it  gave  to  those  who  performed  it,  and  in  the  human 
satisfaction  which  they  gained  from  it.  As  the  Report 
itself  states  in  one  place,  "for  the  poet,  the  craftsman,  the 
scientist,  his  poetry,  his  craft,  his  science  is  a  way  of  life 
writh  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual  or  aesthetic  characters". 
VAsAt  titf:  "ftje^ix.  \.^<M«i  ia  the  plain  fact  that  the 
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majcnitr  ^^  ^^^  todzy  have  no  opportonit^  to  be  poets^ 
scientists  or  craftsmen.  It  does  not  seem  likelj  that 
casual  training  in  handicrafts  at  school  or,  in  the  case  of 
grammar  school  pupils,  an  introduction  to  the  disciplines 
of  the  various  branches  of  study,  will  provide  an  "in- 
tegrity*' which  will  long  survive  the  mass-production 
belt  or  the  office  stool.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  such 
work  know  only  too  well  that  they  leave  it  in  such  a  state 
that  only  the  most  easily  assimuated  "recreations"  are 
acceptable  in  off-time.  Even  the  training  suggested 
by  Dr.  Leavis  caimot  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  solution  ; 
it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  tiding  us  over  the 
present  crisis,  and  instilling  an  awareness  of  the  lines 
which  reform  must  take.  Nor  can  we  regard  an  urban 
proletariat,  busy  with  handicrafts  in  its  spare  time,  as  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  peasantry. 

Education  alone  cannot  save  us,  though  it  can  help  to 
create  a  consciousness  of  what  has  been  lost,  and  a  desire 
for  change.  The  actual  achievement  of  that  change  vnH 
require  3  co-ordination  of  effort  beyond  the  power  of 
educationists,  and  which  we  can  hardly  expect  from  our 
present  rulers.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  if  in  this  article  I  have  seemed  to  some  to 
deal  with  matters  not  immediately  relevant  to  the 
Spens  Report,  my  excuse  is  that  in  a  long  view  they  are  of 
the  very  greatest  relevance,  and  liable  to  be  neglected 
elsewhere. 

F.  G.  Searle. 


The  Beginnings  of  Elementary 

Education  in  England  in  the 

Second  spring 

Two  centuries  of  persecution  made  any  interchangr 
of  ideas  and  practice  almost  impossible,  and  resultoi 
a  a  separate  Roman  Catholic  school  system  existing  side 
ty  side  with  national  systems,  without  contributing  much 
o  the  general  development  of  educational  traditions." 

This  reflection,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Hans,  in  the  Tar 
look  of  Education  for  1938  (London,  Evans),  is  a  challenge 
hat  no  scholar  can  meet  offhand,  since  hardly  anything 
IS  known  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Catholic  educatioE 
was  revived  in  England,  and  nothing  whatever  has  been 
published  on  the  education  of  the  Catholic  poor.  No 
:nhghtenment  is  forthcoming  from  the  standard  his- 
torians of  the  years  preceding  Emancipation.  On  the 
subject  of  the  schools,  Canon  Burton  and  Bishop  Ward 
are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  the  return  of  the 
English  Colleges  from  abroad.  And  among  non-Catholic 
historians  the  view  of  Lecky  is  the  view  still  current : 
"During  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I 
and  George  II,  the  CathoUc  worship  in  chapels  and 
private  houses  was  undisturbed,  the  estates  of  Catholia 
were  regularly  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  ther 
had  no  serious  difficulty  in  educating  their  children."* 

it  is  fairly  clear  that  this  pronouncement  can  apply  only 
to  the  upper-class  Catholic  families  in  eighteen  th-centurj 
England,      They   alone   could   afford   the    expense  of  i    j 
schoohng  for  their  children  at  one  of  the  English  Collega    t 
and  schools  abroad  (of  which,  it  is  true,  there  were  about 
fifty).     But,  in  that  case,  what  of  the  middle-class,  and    I 
of  the  poor  ?     Were  they  altogether  neglected  ?     Did 
they  lapse  ?    And  if  so,  where  did  the  movement  begin    I 
that  has  resulted  today   in    1252  CathoUc  elementary 
schools,    300    convent    schools,    38    Poor    Law   schools, 
10  industrial  schools,  and  12  "special  schools"  ft 
In  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  the  general  position 
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of  the  Catholic  population  in  eighteenth-century  Eng^ 
land  few  people  today  would  expect  to  hear  of  much 
educational  development  before  at  least  I79i>  the  year 
of  the  second  alleviating  Act.  Legally,  little  had  been 
left  undone  that  might  stamp  out  the  Church  of  Rome 
entirely.  Matters  had  by  no  means  been  left  at  the  point 
of  Elizabeth's  final  stroke  of  efficiency,  whereby  the 
penalty  for  priesthood  had  become  death  at  sight,  for 
ichoolmastery  Ufe-imprisonment,  and  for  iUicit  sdiooUng 
abroad  a  crushing  fine.  The  reign  of  Anne  added  to  this 
a  division  of  estates  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  and  a  ^^40 
reward  for  each  priest  apostatizing.  That  of  George  I 
added  an  assessment  of  j^i  00,000  on  all  Papists  over 
eighteen  vears  of  age,  beyond  the  existing  double  land- 
tax.  And  if  the  Code  stopped  there,  it  was  none  the  less 
abundantly  true,  as  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  pointed  out 
uncomfortably  to  restive  and  hesitant  juries  as  late  as 
1778,  that  "it  is  high  treason  for  any  man  who  is  proved 
to  be  a  priest  to  breathe  in  this  Kingdom" — ^wnile  he 
jased  his  discomfort  by  insisting  upon  solid  proof  of 
>rdination  and  rejoicing  that  it  could  never  be  produced. 
Mot,  indeed,  until  within  ten  years  of  the  end  of  the 
rentury  did  any  relief  come  for  Catholic  schoolmasters ; 
md  even  then  the  Catholic  bishops  were  chary  of  what 
night  follow.  Challoner  feared  that  a  Penal  Code  so 
lavage  as  to  be  seldom  invoked  might  well  be  superseded 
yy  a  schedule  of  restrictions  all  the  more  irksome  for  being 
ess  severe  but  regular.  So  did  Walmesley  and  Berington. 
\jid  to  all  three  the  Gordon  Riots  gave  confirmation, 
vhile  informed  observers  knew  that  the  Government's 
nain  motive,  behind  the  Relief  Act  of  1778,  was  to  secure 
highland  volunteers  for  the  American  War. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Papists  within  this  setting  we 
aiow  more  with  every  year  that  passes,  through  the 
>ublication  of  diaries  and  registers  and  scraps  of  corres- 
>ondence ;  although  these  survivals  are  but  a  fraction 
)f  what  might  have  been  available  to  us,  for  in  an  age  of 
nquisition  few  people  harbour  incriminating  archives. 
rhe  core  of  English  Catholicism  lay  in  the  twenty  or  so 
rreat  landed  families,  weakened  by  frequent  apostasies. 
^ere  and  here  alone  were  the  chapels  of  the  country 
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districts.  In  London  the  eight  Embassv  chapels  were  lO, 
the  facilities  open  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and 
even  by  1780  the  only  parish  chapels  were  in  Moorfieldi, 
Wapping  and  Bermondsey.  There  were  hardly  any 
devotional  books  :  Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul  did  not 
appear  till  1 740,  nor  his  Catechism  till  1 772.  TTie  fint 
book  published  by  a  Catholic  printer  openly,  appeared  in 
1735.  The  Catholic  population  itself  was  dechning;iii 
the  south  it  fell  from  27,000  in  1714  to  25,000  at  the  time 
of  Challoner's  first  visitation  in  1730,  and  was  even  lower 
at  the  time  of  his  last  survey  in  1773.  Catholics  in 
England  fell  to  I  in  35  of  the  population  until  they 
comprised  a  "dwindling  remnant"  kept  aUve  less  by  the 
bishops  than  by  the  families,  living  occasionally  at  eaie 
but  perpetually  in  enforced  retirement  froni  professioiul 
life,  with  a  tiny  middle-class  of  whom  we  get  a  glimpse  in 
the  list  of  fifty-eight  tradesmen's  houses  destroyed  in 
London  during  the  Gordon  Riots,  and  a  swelling  Irish 
proletariat  in  the  dock  areas  in  both  south  and  nortL 
Bishop  Walmesley  might  be  consulted  by  the  Ministry 
on  calendar  reform,  and  George  III  might  wink  at  an 
oratory  in  the  grounds  at  Lulworth  on  his  visit  to  the 
Welds ;  but  the  order  of  the  day  was  proscription, 
tempered  by  the  known  desire  of  the  Papists  to  be  merd- 
fully  left  to  their  oblivion. 

In  such  a  situation  it  seems  futile  to  look  for  evidence 
of  schools.  Even  the  few  that  had  arisen  during  the  brief 
three  years  of  Jaraes  11  had  been  banned  after  the 
'Forty-five.  In  occasional  corners  the  ban  was  evaded.  | 
Dame  Alice  Harrison's  school  at  Fernyhaigh,  near 
Preston,  lived  on.  At  Hammersmith  there  has  alwan 
been  the  boast  of  an  unbroken  school  tradition  since 
pre-Reformation  times.  In  other  places  a  school  migrated 
safely  to  somewhere  else ;  Twyford  became  Standi 
Lordship,  Subsequently  a  gap  or  two  was  filled  up,  as 
when  Challoner  sponsored  the  foundation  of  Sedgley 
Park  and  maintained  thirty-four  girls  with  Mrs,  Carpue 
at  Brook  Green.  But  all  these — and  until  1792  their  num- 
ber at  any  one  time  was  hardly  twenty — touched  only 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  population.  When  the  Laity's 
Directory  at  last  found  it  safe  to  list  them,  in  1792,  they  | 
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appeared  as  fee-charging  "academies".  As  such,  the 
majoiit^  of  them,  except  those  above,  were  evanescent  and 
transient.   And  ther  tell  us  next  to  nothing  of  the  poor. 

Ironically  enough,  the  rise  of  schools  for  the  non- 
Catholic  poor,  in  the  nation  at  large,  was  itself  due  in 
large  part  to  those  same  dozen  Jesuit  schools  established 
under  James  II.  PonltoD's  school  in  the  Savoy,  and  its 
fellow  in  Fenchurch  Street,  were  both  open  free  to  children 
of  all  persuanons.  In  a  fuiy  against  tne  Jesuits  the  first 
Protestant  Charip^  Schools  were  humedly  launched 
in  London  in  1^90.  Early  in  the  new  century  the 
•'training  of  the  poor  to  poverty",  under  religious 
sanctions,  became  the  accepted  keynote  in  education  for 
the  lower  orders.*  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  were  at  their  wits*  end  to  prevent  their  own 
Catholic  children  from  being  completely  caught  up  by 
the  Anglican  and  Nonconformist  Charity  School  system. 
How  much  had  they  been  able  to  do  for  their  own  people 
in  the  meantime  ? 

It  has  long  been  fashionable  to  ascribe  the  revival  of 
Catholic  education  in  England  to  four  main  influences, 
all  of  them  beginning  to  operate  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Up  to  a  point  the  analysis  is  justified.  In 
the  first  place,  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  in  1791 
removed  the  restrictions  and  made  it  no  longer  a  felony 
for  a  Papist  to  keep  a  school.  True,  there  was  a  highly 
equivocal  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  first,  and  any 
Papist  schoolmaster  about  to  benefit  from  a  charitable 
bequest  might  find  his  legacy  confiscated  by  law  as 
devoted  to  "superstitious  uses".  The  safeguarding  of 
Catholic  charities  was  to  be  a  weary  legal  struggle, 
punctuated  by  landmark-cases  in  1835,  1854  and  1919. 

In  the  second  place,  the  French  Revolution  sent  home 
to  England  those  Colleges  and  religious  houses  that  had 
fled  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the  sirteenth  century.  From 
Liege  and  Douay  and  the  plains  of  Flanders,  amid 
distress  and  imprisonment  en  route,  successive  caravans 
and  rowing-boats  were  deposited  on  an  English  shore  that 
had  been  gazed  at  wistfuUy  for  ten  generations  of  exile  ; 
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and  havens  were  foand  that  have  become  Stony^iuitt  and 
St.  £dmuQd*x,Ushawan<lI>own£idcaiid  Oscott.  Bj  l8i{ 
ihe  "invafflon"  of  1793  was  complete,  and  had  taken  root 

Thirdlv,  in  simiLir  destitation  and  with  a  like  nostal^ 
the  train  of  French  emigres  arriving,  priests  and  laity,  had 
reached  a  total  of  over  iz,ooo  by  1795.  Tliey  stayed  for 
rvfcnty  yean,  kept  scho(^  for  a  living  in  newly  founded 
parishes  in  Lonaon,  and  brooght  a  plague  of  schismatic 
Blanchardism  to  weig^  on  the  Mcars  ApostoUc. 

Lastly,  daring  these  revolutionary  years  the  Chnrdi 
foand  powerful  friends  in  England,  for  lack  of  whom  it 
woold  still  have  languished.  Edmund  Burke's  speedus 
to  the  electors  of  Bristol  in  1780  had  sounded  a  shaip 
rebuff  to  persecution.  Pin's  tactical  advice  to  tht 
Catholic  Committee  in  1788  had  encouraged  the  emer- 
gence of  a  programme  of  Emancipation.  The  Anglican 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Horsley,  was  echoing  the 
Committee  from  his  seat  in  the  Lords.  At  large  the 
English  Papists  were  comforted  in  a  reflected  warmth  from 
that  humanitarian  sympathy  with  which,  for  example, 
the  University  of  Oxford  printed,  free,  two  thousand 
Larin  Testaments  for  the  emigri  clergy  from  France. 

These  are  the  aspects  of  the  educational  revival  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the  standard  monographs. 
But  they  are  signiBcant  only  up  to  a  point.  Of  the 
returning  schools  and  Colleges,  some  served  a  future 
priesthood  and  some  an  embryo  professional  middle-class. 
The  houses  of  Religious  offered  a  genteel  schooling  to 
girls.  Most  of  the  French  priests  became  tutors  in 
Academies  ;  exceprions,  like  the  Abb^s  Carron  at  Somen 
Town,  Che\Tollais  at  Stratford,  Voyaui  de  Franous  at 
Chelsea,  Morel  at  Hampstead,  got  to  work  later ;  and 
except  for  these  last,  very  few  touched  the  poor.  But 
since  the  future  of  a  society  depends  in  the  long  ran  upon 
the  future  of  its  proletariat,  no  understanding  of  the  i 
Catholic  revival  in  England  can  be  complete  without 
a  knowledge  of  how  the  Catholic  poor — the  bulk  of  the  ' 
parishes—came  to  be  schooled,  and  how  the  process  b^an. 

The  short  answer  on  this  fundamental  question  is,  in 
a  word,  ^eU-^d^  \  mutual  charity  among  Fapsts  oa  the 
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borderland  of  starvation,  inaugurated  by  labourers, 
dispensed  in  tavern  meetings,  discouraged  by  sheer 
multitude,  yet  awake  long  before  Relief  was  more  than 
a  dream. 

Outside  the  'dwindling  remnant"  there  was  schooling 
in  England  for  such  as  could  listen.  There  were  Charity 
Schools  (after  1690),  Sunday  Schools  (after  1763), 
Apprenticeship,  and  Schools  of  Industry.  Papists  could 
not  legitimately  send  their  children  in  any  of  these 
directions.  But  in  England  there  were  no  Hedge  Schools 
available ;  and  the  zeal  of  Protestant  church-schools 
perhaps  explains  the  toll  of  involuntary  apostasy  that 
Bishop  Challoner  deplored.  Without  a  cnarity  move- 
ment of  its  own  the  Faith  bade  fair  to  die  out.  So  much 
80,  indeed,  that  the  earliest  recorded  philanthropic 
safeguard  was  created  not  for  the  children  but,  with  grim 
sense  of  proportion,  for  the  priests. 

The  secular  Clergy  Common  Fund,  established  in  170 1 
in  the  depth  of  penal  times,  drew  from  each  priest  one- 
third  of  whatever  means  he  might  command,  to  be  put 
into  a  pool  for  the  service  of  fellow-priests  suffering  from 
infirmity  or  incapacity  or  (equally  likely)  imprisonment. 
Administered  by  Dr.  Giffard  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
London  District,  the  fund  prospered.  Later  on  the 
bishops  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  And  for  over  a  century 
it  remained  the  only  fund  of  its  kind.* 

The  first  recorded  Catholic  Charity  for  the  Laity,  again, 
reached  out  not  to  the  English  poor  but  to  the  Irish.  The 
"Irish  Charitable  Society"  was  founded  by  several  Irish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  early  as  1704,  for  the  relief 
of  poor  and  distressed  Irish  living  in  and  around  London. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  the  size  of  the  colony  it 
catered  for.  No  contemporary  records  have  come  to  light. 
But  the  charity  seems  to  have  been  disbursed  until  1756, 
when  the  Committee  ceased  to  meet ;  and  even  after  this 
the  funds  continued  to  accrue,  until  in  1784  the  society 
was  merged  in  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick — in 
which  guise  it  was  drawn  by  mistake  into  sectarian 
squabbles  in  London  as  late  as  i8i6.t 

^  B.  Ward,  Caiholic  London  a  Ceniury  Ago,  London,  1905,  pp.  182-S3. 
t  See  Protestant  Advocate,  IV,  339  (1816). 
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The  third  charity,  the  Aged  Poor  Society,  said  to  have 
been  established  in  1 708,  and  still  extant,  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  education.  Its  work  consisted  in 
giving  "small  pensions  to  poor  superannuated  and  infinn 
Catholics",  from  funds  raised  mainly  by  means  of  annual 
sermons  at  the  Sardinian  (Embassy)  Chapel  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields."  It  has  a  place  here,  however,  as  the  last 
CathoUc  charity  but  one  founded  before  attention  was 
finally  and  permanently  turned  to  the  children.  Little 
hght  is  throvTO  upon  its  work  until  about  1756,  when 
Challoner  was  holding  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  in 
London  that  Milner  describes.  "As  far  back  as  the 
writer's  recollecrion  can  trace  the  ministry  of  this  holy 
prelate,  about  the  years  1756  and  1757  ...  he  was 
accustomed  to  hold  his  pious  assembly"  behind  closed 
doors,  and  with  frequent  changes  of  quarters  to  ensure 
safety ;  at  first  in  a  hired  room  off  Clare  Market,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  later  in  a  stable  a  few  yards  away  in  Whetstone 
Park  (Gate  Street),  later  again  at  the  Turnstile  in 
HoIbom.t 

But  here  a  confusion  arises  and  must  be  cleared  up. 
The  gatherings  which  Bishop  Milner  refers  to  may  indeed 
have  begun  as  early  as  1 756,  and  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  society  by  charitable  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
But  this  was  not  the  Aged  Poor  Society.  The  description 
given  by  Canon  Burton  and  Bishop  Ward,  "Benevolent 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Poor", 
seems  to  antedate  what  really  happened.  The  Bene- 
volent Society  of  today  claims  to  have  been  established  in 
1761 ;  and  its  field  was  the  Catholic  poor  "in  the  dues  of 
London  and  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 
and  the  parts  adjacent". t  Its  care  was  not  only  for 
widows  but  occasionally  for  orphans.  A  note  in  its 
Minute  Book  many  years  later  shows  how  easily  confusion 
over  the  two  societies  can  arise.    In  1827,  during  a  dispute 

*  E.  H.  Burt<»,  Lije  of  Challtmer,  London,  1909,  I,  370  and  note;  B, 
Ward,  Dawn  of  tht  Catholic  Revival,  London,  1909,  I,  32,  and  CatiuHe 
i-ondtm,  pp.  171-73.  Tlie  earliest  extant  document  of  the  society  is  ■ 
report  of  1830.     Its  Report  of  1826  claims  a  foundation  c.  1650. 

t  Milner.  Life  of  CliaUoner,  1798,  pp.  36-37  :  Burton,  ChalloKtr,  i,  iij 
»nd  note,  ^70-71  and  note. 

X  Tb«  «utttcin\:v  toi  &a.^,  \I\\^  4sd  KOpe,  is  Laity's  Dif*ctoiy  for  itai. 
See  also  CiUholu  Mucettm'y  ,v:\.,  t^^  v^%-i.'^. 
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between  the  two  sodetiea  as  to  funds  and  collections,  it 
was  ananimousl}r  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Benevolent 
Society  on  20  January  that : 

The  Moorfieldi  fienevolent  Society,  which  has  eziited  two- 
thirdi  of  a  centiuy,  being  founded  in  1761,  was  instituted  for  the 
truly  benevolent  object  of  Tclieving  the  aged  and  infirm  Catholic 
poor  in  London  and  iti  vicinity,  and  was  at  that  time  and  for 
twenty  years  afterwards  the  only  cii»ting  society  organized  for 
that  pious  and  charitable  purpose ;  and  that  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  society  in  1781  for  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor  in  that  district,  the  Mooifidds  Benerdent  Society  was  re- 
lieved from  a  part  of  their  labour,  but  stiS  remained  the  only 
society  which  provided  relief  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  the 
extensive  congregations  of  Moorfields,  St.  George's  Fields,  Virginia 
Street,  and  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  MetropcJis  .  .  .* 

The  statement  here  that  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
(Aged  Poor)  Society  is  no  older  than  1781  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  claim  of  that  society  to  have  been 
founded  in  1708.  For  the  Aged  Poor  Society  itself 
records  an  interruption  of  its  work  by  the  Gordon  Riots, 
and  a  resumption  in  1781.  Hence  we  have  two  societies — 
one  of  1708  and  one  of  1761 — serving  respectively  the 
districts  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Moorfields,  and  both 
concerned  with  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 

The  Moorfields  society  was  founded  as  a  result  of  "the 
unassuming  exertions  of  a  few  tradesmen  who  were 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  spending  an  evening  in  a 
pubhc-house  near  Bunhill  Row.  Their  custom  was  to 
recite  together  the  office  of  the  dead,  then  for  each  one  to 
subscribe  a  trifle  towards  the  funds,  and  to  form  plans  for 
the  management  of  their  rising  charitable  association, 
while  they  forgot  the  labours  of  the  day  in  a  pint  of 
porter  and  a  pipe".  The  names  of  four  of  these  founders 
have  come  down  to  us  :  Peter  Lyons,  a  smith  of  Tooley 
Street,  who  died  in  1789;  Joseph  Hunt,  a  Smithfield 
glazier  and  the  father  of  a  later  Rector  of  Moorfields ; 
Peter  Flarty,  and  one  McCarthy,  a  baker  of  Bunhill  Row. 
No  records  of  their  work  exist  before  1788.     They  are 
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then  ioaad  meeting  at  White  Conduit  Hocuc,  in  Islingioa, 
for  annnal  dtnncn  that  raited  over  fift7  poonds,  and  aoda 
the  guidance  of  the  Mooc^ddi  de:^,  Fn.  Greenham 
tad  Dnngan  (died  1797).  The  work  n-as  divided  into 
foMT  dktiicts ;  an  eaitem,  a  western,  the  Boroogh 
mad  the  Citr  ;  each  sarvered  b^  two  men,  with  George 
Mi"-**^  »  Secretary.  Peter  Lyons  died  in  1789 
and  left  the  Sodetj  an  annnity  of  £^2  and  a  qoarter  oi 
hii  rendiurj'  estate,  the  tiegotiatortbcing  Charks  Botler 
and  ooe  al  the  Cizpue  fatxaif*  The  Benevolent  Sodcty, 
hamcrer,  confined  itself  as  a  rale  to  aged  poor.  La  a 
scheme  of  Cathc^c  edncatioa  it  nmb  as  the  last  pre- 
corwr  to  the  children's  charities. 

One  bodr  onlj,  as  yet,  had  thought  edncatioiullj-. 
An  anooTHtoas  pamphlet  of  1733  gives  us  the  f<^k»nttg 
tant^l'Ting  tcrap : 

convened  gentlewMnen  in  i  netghboonng  viDagc  to  the  nonhwaid 
of  this  dtj  (Londoa),  and  as  xhey  arc  (aO  of  them)  pcnons  of 
fortuQc,  thejr  lire  very  easy  and  luppy  under  his  dircctiaii.  These 
goitlewoincn  bestow  large  nuns  of  money  yeaily,  towards  main- 
taining lereral  poor  Catholic  families  in  this  city,  and  send  sereral 
consideriMe  charities  to  ctdl^cs,  seminaries  and  nonneries, 
foonded  for  this  nation  in  foreign  coontries.  Tbcy  also  portiaQ 
tereral  yoong  mimen,  who  beccKne  nnns  bcjond  seas.|' 

Bat  edacati(Hi  popular  and  secolar  began  in  I76f 
Moorfields  had  laondied  the  Benevolent  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor  in  1761.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  176^ 
founded  the  Charitable  Society  for  the  Rdief  of  Poor 
ChildreiL  Hie  founder  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Peach,  via 
had  recently  come  to  serve  the  Sardinian  ChapeL  The 
fim  meeting  was  held  <»  7  October,  at  the  *'Blae  Pcsti" 
in  Coc^t  Alley.  It  raised  ^5  i6s.,  and  immediatctf 
aet  to  work  "ior  the  education  of  poor  children  born  of 
CathoJic  parents".    Thus  was  the  first  school  created.  I 


t  U0gmaMt.  1818.  p.  391  :    J.  Hartioc.  BiA  efOt 


Ckmptl.   190S,   p.   44I:    Laity't  Diradiwy   Itm   1809;    Ward' 
"     '  \jmiim.  if.   170,  t«hKO|»tl   titaot  «»  dan  (1905) 
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Neul^'  s  centoiy  hat  elapsed  [uid  a  report  long  afterwardt] 
since  the  pious  duiit^  of  our  Anceston,  moved  with  compassion 
at  the  view  of  the  lamentable  effects  resulting  from  the  deplorable 
ignorance  and  consequent  ineligion  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Cathc^cs,  whether  Irish,  English  or  of  any  other  nation,  instituted 
schools,  where,  hj  early  instruction  in  the  tenets  and  practice 
of  their  religion,  ere  ytt  the  seeds  of  evil  had  taken  too  deep  a  root, 
and  by  sufficient  insight  into  common  education,  they  mi^t  be 
protected  from  the  destruction  which  appeared  to  await  them, 
and  goardcd  against  the  evil  example  of  their  illiterate  and 
abandoned  companions.* 

The  same  document  describes  the  school  as  providing 
unifonn  for  the  children.  But  of  where  it  was  in  the 
Liucohi's  Imi  Fields  neighbourhood,  and  of  how  it  was 
run,  there  is  no  trace.  All  we  know  is  that  it  may  have 
drawn  off  Catholic  children  from  the  two  Anglican 
Charity  Schools  aheady  established  there,  St.  Giles's 
(of  1672)  and  the  Bloomsbury  Parochial  Schools  (of  I705).f 
Its  early  records  may  have  perished  in  the  Gordon  Riots  ; 
and  the  Rate  Returns  of  the  neighbourhood  for  1764-65 
throw  no  light  on  its  location.! 

New  rules  for  the  Society  were  drawn  up  in  the 
following  year  (1765),  under  the  auspices  of  three  priests  : 
Henry  Home  and  John  Sudell  of  the  Sardinian  Chapel, 
and  Augustine  Lamb.  Two  of  the  Carpue  family  that 
had  recently  opened  2  school  at  Hammersmith,  Charles 
(of  Knightsbridge)  and  Edward  (of  Serle  Street),  were 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  society  respectively.  At 
the  Anniversary  Dinner  held  in  1767  at  the  King  Henry 
VIII's  Head,  in  Chancery  Lane,  £6  8j.  was  raised.§ 
But  after  this  there  are  few  tidings  of  the  society  until 
1811,  when  the  school  was  situated  in  Wild  Court,  off 
Drury  Lane. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  two  crusades, 
in  two  centres  that  are  indeed  the  cradle  of  England's 
revived  Catholicism.    At  Moorfields  there  had  been  two 

*  Associated  Catholic  Charities,  Rules  for  1845,  p.  3  (discovered  in  a 
strong-box  in  the  custody  of  Witham  and  Co..  Gray  s  Inn  Square). 

t  ror  these  sec  G.  Clinch,  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Gilts,  London,  1S90,  pp. 
55.  63- 

t  Holbom  :  Poor  Rate  lists,  17G4-65,  Druiy  Lane  and  Holtram.  Rod. 

f  Assoc.  Catbcdic  Charities,  Rules  for  1S45,  p.  4  -,  Hwtin%,  o^  «U.,^.  *a- 
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secret  Mass-houses  as  early  as 
Ropemakers'  Alley  and  kno 
"penny  hotels".  According 
to  Rome,  the  Catholic  popul 
time  roust  have  numbered  i 
Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  contra 
Chapel  that  formed  the  Cath 
seven  (only)  in  the  whole  cou 

These  two  beginnings  seen 
provoked  the  following  lettei 
".  .  .  We  now  see  Popish  W 
bad  if  not  worse,  Popish  sc 
Defiance  of  all  our  Laws,  whic 
prove  a  firm  Security  agai 
domestic  Invader,"! 

In  1764  only  one  other  chaj 
metropolis.  This  was  the  Vi 
three  years  old,  built  to  mini 
waterside  quarter,  and  served 
hero  of  Lord  Mansfield's  n 
Paine  in  1768.  It  was  here  tl; 
appear,  fourteen  years  later. 

Nothing  is  known  in  detai 
centres  for  some  years  after 
only  one  other  mission  wa 
Bermondsey  Mission,  centred 
(1773),  built  by  the  Rev.  Ger 
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Specula  of  Pope  Clement  XII  in  1738.  But  En^ish  and 
CoDtmental  rreemasoniy  were  different  things,  and  in 
England  at  tlu  time  Masomy  and  Jacobitism  went  hand 
in  hand.  Moreover,  Father  J.  B.  Gunstoa,  alias  John 
Sharp,  had  gone  the  round  of  the  London  lodges  in  1736 
making  converts  to  the  Church.*  The  significance  of 
Ijord  Petre's  ceremony  in  1775  is  that  later  on  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  became  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
Catholic  Charity  Dinner  every  year,  and  the  colinaiy 
inspiration  of  the  charity  budgets.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
link  between  the  English  Catholics  and  Masonry,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Three  years  later  the  second  school  was  started ;  in 
Virginia  Street.  Again,  little  more  than  the  fact  of  its 
foundation  has  come  to  light,  for  its  records  before  1806 
have  been  lost.  But  at  least  we  know  that  it  was  a 
separate  Charity  from  those  at  Bunhill  Row  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  although  the  personnel  of  all  three  may  have 
overlapped.  One  man  at  least  was  common  to  two  of 
them :  Peter  Lyons,  the  Tooley  Street  smith  of  the 
Moorfields  Charity  of  1761,  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Street  Committee,  and  endowed  places  for  orphans  in  the 
school  upon  his  death.  The  institution  was  known  as  the 
Wapping  and  District  Charity  School  for  Educating  and 
Clothing  Poor  Catholic  Children.  Only  one  account  of 
its  creation  has  survived  : 

In  the  year  1778  a  few  charitable  individuals,  conuniserating 
the  total  want  of  instruction  among  the  children  of  the  poor  Irish 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  waterside  district  in  which  Virginia 
Street  Chapel  is  situated,  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  school  in  which  about  thirty  poor  Irish  boys  might  be 
educated,  f 

This  bald,  uncoloured  statement  seems  incredibly 
naive  when  read  against  its  known  background.  London 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  hotbed  of 
those  congested  "Rookeries"  which,  safely  hidden  from 
the  gaze  of  passers-by  along  the  highroads,  must  have 

*  Details  in  an  article  by  H.  T.  Thurston,  S.J.,  in  The  Tablet,  3  April, 
igio,  p.  533.     For  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  and  Lord  Petre  see  J,  T.  Smith, 
An  Antiquarian  RaiiAU  in  ihd  Streets  of  Loiidim,aaiEd.,i&i,i,,\,-i.<:^. 
t  Catholic  MimOat^.  Vol.  I,  no.  3,  p.  136  (iSaa),  Vol.  11.  v-  -i^V  ^>»»*- 
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beggared  description  for  sqtulor  2nd  hopelessness.  The 
Vucinia  Street  neigliboaihood,  ilong  the  RatcliSe 
Hii^waT,  ud  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  area  farther  weit, 
me  the  worn  of  these  \  and  both  were  the  fint  centres  d 
Catholic  charitT  moremeno. 


Among  dwK  dnwicu  which  bear  away  the  palm  of  vice,  miiei; 
nJ  fibh,  there  is  pcriupt  tunc  nwrc  bmoas  than  that  pan  ol 
Loadoa  which  liei  bctwem  the  Totrcr  sod  the  Iile  of  Dop 

There  m  a  paitictilai  localrtr,  howerer,  fotxning  pan  of  di 
dBmeiiaD  t^ioa,  wiiicfa  taxf  rvpaj  oar  mrexngatioi] ;  it  mq 
be  A^T»A  n  the  district  botuided  on  the  soath  by  the  Thaineii 
t»  the  wen  by  the  Nlinorio,  on  the  Dortb  by  the  Conuotical 
Road,  on  the  cut  by  tbe  hasio  of  the  Regent's  Canal.  This  pan 
of  the  town  fonni  ao  irregular  paralklogran,  and  b  a  spot  whidi 
the  ^cn  mnch  frequent,  became  it  ti  so  neai  the  shipfnng.  .  .  - 
Many  of  the  boildia^  is  this  aeigfaboorhood  are  of  wood — for  tlx 
Great  Fire  did  not  extend  to  the  Towei ;  m>  that  the  long, 
narrow  streets,  with  ihtii  intersectii^u  of  courts  and  alleys  remsiu 
in  a  cooditioQ  little  rcmorcd  from  cbcir  original  form.  Tlie  iticet! 
■re  not  wider,  leas  tomom  ;  the  alleys  arc  as  formerly,  adi-ie-iu 
— the  ool^  cntrace  from  the  street ;  and  if  the  main  thoroaghfaiQ 
are  nnereo,  the  road  narrow,  the  booses  cmmbling  with  age,  witli 
fronts  of  ereiy  variety,  what  most  the  background  be  ?* 

.As  10  the  conditions  of  life  within  these  rookeries,  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  adjoining  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldj, 
immortalized  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  Gin  Lane,  astounded 
even  Fielding.f 

Tliere  are  a  great  namber  of  hontes  set  apart  ita  the  receplion 

of  idle  rogues  and  ragabonds  who  have  their  lodging  there  ioc 
twopence  a  night ;  and  in  the  above  parish,  and  St.  Geotge'Si 
Bloomsbnry,  one  woman  alone  occupies  seven  of  these  houses,  iH 
properly  accommodated  with  miserable  beds,  from  the  ceDv 
to  the  garret,  for  such  twopenny  lodgers  ;  in  these  beds,  several  of 
which  are  in  the  same  room,  men  and  women,  often  strangen  n 
each  other,  lie  promiscuously.  .  .  .  Gin  b  sold  to  them  a  penn^ 
a  qnartcm  ;  in  the  eiecution  of  search-warrants,  Mr,  Weld 
rarely  finds  less  than  twenty  ol  them  open  at  a  time  ...  tit 
windows  stuffed  up  with  rags,  or  patched  with  paper  ;  strinp 
hung  across  from  house  to  house,  on  which  clothes  were  put  out  10 

*  T .  Beamed.  Tkc  RaoJIerMs  0/ Lvn^oa,  jid  ed.,  1S52.  [9.  91S. 

^  See  \us  Ctinwi  onti  OQ*mu. 
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dry ;  the  gutters  stagnant,  choked  up  with  filth ;  the  pavements 
strewed  with  decayed  cabbage-stalks  and  other  vegetables ;  the 
walls  of  the  houses  mouldy,  discoloured,  the  whitewash  peeling 
o£E  from  damp  ;  the  walls  in  parts  bulging,  in  parts  receding ;  the 
floor  covered  with  a  coating  of  dirt.  .  .  .  Because  all  are  taken  in 
who  can  pay  their  footing,  the  thief  and  the  prostitute  are  har- 
boured among  those  whose  only  crime  is  poverty,  and  there  is  thus 
always  a  comparatively  secure  retreat  for  him  who  has  outraged 
his  country's  laws.  Sums  are  here  paid,  a  tithe  of  which,  if  well 
laid-out,  would  provide  at  once  a  decent  and  an  ample  lodging 
for  the  deserving  poor  ;  and  that  surplus,  which  might  add  to  the 
comfort  and  better  the  condition  of  the  industrious,  finds  its  way 
into  the  pocket  of  the  middleman. 

Whether  the  Wapping  school  was  a  result  of  the  Relief 
Act  passed  in  the  same  year,  or  whether  it  was  yet  another 
danaestine  adventure,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
Relief  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  3  Tune.  Meagre 
as  were  its  terms,  its  passage  did  at  least  bring  together 
in  amicable  discussion  men  of  all  parties,  the  CathoUc 
gentry,  Bishop  Challoner  and  Edmund  Burke  on  one  side, 
and  Dalrymple,  Lords  North  and  Mansfield  and  Town- 
send  on  the  other ;  whereby,  despite  qualms  on  both 
sides,  its  second  reading  in  the  Commons  was  unopposed. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  on  schools  and  schoolmasters  was 
tivofold  ;  there  was  no  longer  to  be  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  keeping  a  Papist  school,  and  there  were  to  be 
no  more  rewards  for  informers.  At  a  stroke,  therefore, 
the  sprinkling  of  private  Catholic  schools  throughout  the 
country  became  at  least  worth  the  risk  of  expansion,* 
though  the  nascent  movement  for  popular  education  that 
was  going  on  in  London  was  still  at  the  mercy  of  financial 
confiscation,  as  being  superstitious.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  Laity^s  Directory  continued  for  a  while  as 
discreet  as  before,  and  suppressed  the  names  of  all 
Catholic  pubUshers,  printers,  priests,  chapels,  schools  and 
advertisers.!  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  warmth  of 
relief  in  Charles  Butler's  reflection  years  afterwards  about 
this  first  Act :    "It  shook  the  general  prejudice  against 

^  A  fun  stady  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  W.  F.  Hastings,  The  EducaHon 
if  EfigHsh  CiUMoHcs,  1559-1800,  London  University  unpubUahed  thesis, 

t  CI.  W.  J.  Amherst,  CMoHc  EmancipaHon  i,  36. 
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them  to  its  ceatre,  and  restored  to  them  a  thoosanc 
indescribable  charities  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  a 
social  life."* 

Bat  particular  prejudices  persisted,  and  within  twi 
years  the  Gordon  Riots  vented  them ;  at  fiist  on  Si 
George  Savile,  the  Protestant  sponsor  of  the  Relief  BiB 
and  forthwith  upon  as  much  Catholic  property  in  LondcH 
and  other  cities  as  coold  be  identified  and  got  at.  Thi 
famous  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Association,  still  siii 
to  have  been  penned  by  John  Wesley,  suggests  a  progies 
that  goes  far  beyond  anything  one  might  have  hoped  t( 
find  in  lest  Caihohc  records. 

Howrrer  unconcerned  the  present  generatioD  may  be,  mi 
nnapprchcniive  of  danger  from  the  amudng  growth  of  Foper; 
how  calml}-  toerer  the^  laaj  behold  the  erection  of  Popish  chjpeij 
bear  of  Popkh  schools  beiog  opened,  and  see  Popish  books  boq 
publicly  advertised,  they  arc  to  be  informed  that  oar  ancestor 
whote  wisdom  and  firmness  have  Iraasmitted  to  us  those  religion 
and  civil  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy,  had  very  different  con 
ccptiom  on  this  malter-f 

The  narrative  of  how  the  mob  followed  Lord  Georgi 
Gordon  at  behests  such  as  this  has  often  been  told,  an< 
the  wrack  of  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Old  Bailey  Session 
Records.  But  all  the  sources  are  vague  as  to  places  att( 
persons.  Even  the  Morning  Post,  which  of  aU  contem 
porary  accounts  was  the  most  day-to-day,  gave  most  of  it 
space  to  an  attack  on  the  ideas  of  the  "unconstitutioni 
republicans",  and  tells  little  to  help  us  assess  the  numbc 
and  scope  of  the  Popish  educational  centres  that  the  mol 
destroyed  during  that  June  weekend.! 

Eocouiaged  by  .  .  ,  lenity,  they  began  on  Monday,  as  migh 
well  be  expected,  to  grow  more  daring  and  desperate.  Early  in  th 
day  they  demolished  the  School-House  and  three  dwelling-hoiw 
in  Ropemalier's  Alley,  Mooriields,  belonging  to  the  priests,  wii 
a  valuable  library  of  books.  They  pulled  down  a  house  beiongin 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Schoolmaster  in  Moorficlds  in  about  on 

•  Hist.  Memoirs.  iiJ.  194. 

t  Quoted  in  Burton.  CfuMoner,  ii.  16.  Bat  Wesley  was  in  tb«  Nortb  a 
the  time  of  the  Riots. 

I  ".  .  .  and  under  the  public  idea  of  Wat  Tylering  the  House  of  Com 
iiiOQ«aAo».(«dna&Qf  srievanccs". — Morning  Post,  Toes.,  6  June,  1780. 
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hoar ;  which  when  done,  lome  thousands  wmt  to  a  Popish  school 
in  Charles  Sqoiie,  Hozton,  and  behared  in  a  Toy  rtotoos  manner.' 

Hier  fired  the  Sardinian,  Barariai^  Bennoadse^  and 
Vir^nu  Street  chapels,  though  Fr.  Coen  at  Virginia 
Street  said  he  could  have  mustered  3000  Irishmen  from 
his  parishioners  as  a  defence  force.  And  altogether  fifty- 
eight  Catholic  premises  destroyed  in  London  have  been 
Usted.t 

Such  are  the  fragments  of  informarion  that  have  rar- 
-viTed.  The  first  of  them  is  the  most  significant ;  for, 
unless  the  school  at  Moorfields  was  in  private  hands, 
a  link  of  continuity  between  it  and  the  school  to  be  seen 
there  undeniably  in  1815  (in  Lamb's  Passage,  Bunhill 
Row)  becomes  plausible. 

How  far  the  riots  acted  as  a  setback  is  an  open  qnesrion. 
In  Canon  Burton's  view,  "the  Catholics  of  London  might 
well  be  too  cowed  and  terrified  to  venture  on  reinstatmg 
the  humble  buildings,  the  very  obscurity  of  wBch  had 
not  been  able  to  save  them".  Many  non-Catholic  well- 
wishers,  moreover,  besides  the  Catholic  clergy,  for  a 
moment  regretted  the  Act  of  1778.  Even  Sir  George 
Savile  lumself,  the  original  promoter  of  rehef,  went  so  far 
as  to  table  a  Bill  later  in  1780  that  would  save  Catholics 
from  mob  fury  by  preventing  them  from  "keeping  schools 
or  receiving  young  persons  as  boarders  or  as  apprentices". 
But  the  Lords  rejected  it.J  Again,  two  more  years  were 
to  elapse  before  the  last  recorded  cases  of  English  Catho- 
lics being  fined  and  distrained  upon  for  non-attendance 
at  the  Estabhshed  Church.§  But  according  to  a  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1780,  the  Catholic  popu- 
larion  had  increased  by  nearly  two  thousand  during  the 
preceding  three  years,  and  by  1785  there  were  to  be  as 
many  as  170  private  chapels  in  the  country.||    These  were 

■  Political  Maganne,  1780,  pp.  483S ;  Gmllemtn's  Magatitu,  17S0, 
p.  368. 

See  also  London  ChronicU,  6  June,  1780, 

t  See  Burton,  CkalUnur,  ii,  Appendui  G. 

t  Ibid.,  ii,  263,  269.  C(.  the  opinion  of  Joseph  Berington,  Slate  attd 
Behaviour  0/  tht  English  Catholics,  2nd  ed.,  1781,  p.  196,  and  of  Biabop 
Walmesley,  qaoted  in  Ward,  Dawn,  i,  6. 

{  Flanagan,  firiluA  and  Irish  History,  quoted  in  T.  Murphy,  PosMm  of 
IM*  Cathohc  Church  in  England  .  .  ..  1893,  p.  4J. 

[|  Unrphy,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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the  auguries  under  which  Bishop 
Challoner  in  1 781. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  what  sc 
begun  was  at  all  curtailed.    On  the  ci 

these  cstablUhmcnta  were  speedily  much  enc 
and  soon  produced  a  sensible  and  happy  ch; 
remained  to  be  done.  The  Directors  of 
witnessed,  with  deep  regret,  the  wretched 
preventing  not  only  their  regular  attendan 
too  frequently,  owing  to  the  want  of  < 
appearance  at  our  places  of  Divine  worshij 
then  determined  to  furnish  uniform  clothi 
ai  many  of  the  children  as  the  fundi  of  the 
allow. 

Schooling  was  thus  earl^  found  to  b( 
an  extension  of  the  Charity^s  work  to 

But,  equally  true,  schooling  would  1 
in  the  environment  of  1780,  withou 
safeguarded,  into  adolescence.  The 
produced  the  next  forward  step  :  the  1 
of  a  society  for  apprenticing  children 
we  find  definitive  detail. 


The  existence  of  Charity  feelingly  demc 

.  .  .  of  providing  situations  for  the  children, 
Catholic  families  where  the  religious  and 
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Minute  Book,  like  those  of  its  predecessor  in  1764,  have 
not  come  to  light.  But  the  Log  of  Apprentices  is  extant,* 
from  the  beginning  in  1784  down  to  1846,  and  ii  invalu- 
able, though  its  discovery  done  shows  that  the  records  of 
these  charities  have  been  separated  and  dispersed. 

This  book  gives  the  name  of  each  apprentice,  his 
parents,  their  abode,  the  person  recommending  him,  the 
master  to  whom  he  was  bound,  the  date  of  the  indenture, 
and  the  premium.  During  the  first  fourteen  years,  down 
to  the  ^id  of  the  century,  135  hoyi  were  apprenticed ; 
sometimes  (as  at  first)  only  one  a  year ;  at  the  most,  16 ; 
on  an  average,  8  a  year,  at  a  premitmi  of  ^^lo  each  (till 
December  1786),  /lo  17J.  6d.  (till June  1795),  £10 19;.  6d. 
(tm  April  1797),  and  £1 1  6s.  (till  March  1801). 

Of  these  135  boys,  sixteen  came  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone,  thirteen  from  St.  James's,  Westminster ; 
eleven  from  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  ;  ten  from  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields ;  nine  from  Southwarlc ;  eight  from 
Shadwell;  seven  from  St.  Pancras  ;  six  from  Whitechapd  ; 
five  each  from  St.  George's  (Hanover  Square)  and 
Holborn  ;  four  from  Soho  ;  three  each  from  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  St.  George  the  Martyr ;  two  each  from 
Spitalfields,  Bishopsgate,  Covent  Garden,  Cripplegate  and 
Bloomsbury  ;  two  from  places  unknown  ;  and  one  each 
from  Old  Ford,  Old  Bailey,  Wapping,  Mile  End,  Minor- 
ies,  St.  Sepulchre's,  Newington,  Moorfields,  Tower, 
Shoreditch,  Aldgate  and  Bermondsey.  Eleven  came  from 
further  afield  :  Standon  in  Herts,  Ewell,  Wolverhampton, 
Cork,  "Christchurch  Surrey"  (two),  Barking,  Leicester, 
Yorkshire,  Winchester  and  Hammersmith. 

The  total  number  of  persons  recommending  these  boys, 
down  to  1800,  is  eighty-seven.  Most  of  them  appear  in 
the  list  once  only.  The  others  were  annual  subscribers 
for  certain  periods.  Five  of  the  Carpue  family  figure 
prominently,  but  only  one  of  the  Cathohc  gentry — 
Sir  Henry  Englefield  (1795  onwards).  Of  the  regular 
subscribers,  Charles  Carpue  recommended  twelve  boys, 
Edward   Carpue    three,    Thomas    Kieman    three,    Mr. 

*  Id  the  custody  of  Witham  and  Co.,  Gny's  Inn  Sqaare.  Two  brief 
referencea  to  the  1784  society  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Ward.  CatkaHc  Londom, 
p.  173.,  and  J.  Halting,  Hist,  ojtkt  SanUnitm  Cliapel,  p.  45- 

VoL  loj  ^J 
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Marsano  three.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  five,  several  othcn 
two  each.  All  the  names  are  those  of  laymen,  except  sii 
priests  :  James  Archer  (1786  and  1793),  Samson  (1787), 
Hussey  (1788  and  1796),  Robinson  (1788),  Ferrers  (1792), 
and  Joseph  Carpue  (1796). 

Only  seventeen  of  the  boys  were  apprenticed  within 
their  own  parish,  and  these  included  the  cases  from 
Wolverhampton  and  Yorkshire.  But  many  were  bound 
within  an  adjoining  parish,  though  the  majority  were 
taken  sufficiently  far  from  their  parents  to  make  contact 
difhcult.  Altogether  forty-six  occupations  are  repre- 
sented in  the  lists.  The  two  trades  that  took  most  of  the 
boys  were  Cordwainer  (thirty)  and  Taylor  (nineteen), 
from  places  as  far  apart  as  Hammersmith  and  Shadwell ; 
and  whitesmiths,  glaziers,  coopers,  cabinet-makers,  pain- 
ters, carpenters,  gilders  and  hatmakers  each  account  for  at 
least  four.  But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  followed  the 
apprenticeship,  since  a  nnal  column  headed  "What  came 
of  does  not  begin  till  1816.  When  it  does,  its  tale  is  fuO 
of  gloom  and  leakage :  "A  bad  boy",  "Ran  away", 
"Indenture  cancelled  ran  away  to  sea",  "Indenture 
cancelled,  master  in  gaol",  etc. 

The  Apprentice  Book  proves  that  the  Beneficent 
Society  was  general  in  its  membership  and  scope,  and  not 
confined  (as  were  the  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Wapping  Chari- 
ties) to  one  locality.  Of  the  boys  put  out  by  Charla 
Carpue  (who  himself  lived  in  Knightsbridge)  two  came 
from  Westminster,  one  from  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
one  from  the  Tower,  four  from  St,  George's  in  the  East, 
one  from  Soho,  two  from  Southwark.  Similarly,  the  range 
of  activity  outside  London  shows  that  the  8ociet7  was  at 
the  service  of  all  who  coidd  contribute  to  its  funds.  Like 
the  Benevolent  Society  of  1761,  therefore,  it  was  a 
Cathohc  Charity  in  a  national  and  non-parochial  sense. 
Obviously,  too,  while  success  depended  on  funds,  the  pace 
of  apprenticing  depended  on  the  pace  of  schooling.  And 
this,  for  Catholics,  meant  a  twofold  need  :  not  only  for 
Charity  Day  Schools,  which  had  begun,  but  also  for 
Sunday  Schools,  which  had  not. 

In  September  of  that  same  year,  1784,  the  first  trace- 
%\>Ve  mo-^cnieat.  {or  Sunday  schooling  for  Catholic  children 
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as  such  did  indeed  take  shape.  The  Sunday  School  move- 
ment of  Robert  Raikes,  enunating  from  Gloucester,  was 
then  four  years  old.  Within  another  year  the  Circulating 
Schools  begnn  by  Griffith  Jones  in  Wales  were  to  be 
revived  by  Hiomas  Charles  of  Bala.  On  28  September, 
1784,  at  Manchester,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  instance 
of  me  borongh-reere  and  the  constable,  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schoob.  A  committee  was 
formed  under  Sir  Jolm  Parker  Mosley,  compriung 
Churchmen,  Dissenters  and  Catbdics.  It  is  said  to  have 
worked  without  any  sectarian  ruptures  until  1800. 

Such  a  committee  was  unprecedented.  The  ticklish 
issues  latent  in  its  compoution  will  be  readily  appreciated. 
Thirty  years  later  they  were  to  become  rampant,  in  the 
forgotten  interdenominational-school  war.  The  remark- 
able thing  is,  however,  that  many  of  the  arguments  on  the 
interdenominational  issue  that  were  used  then,  and  that 
are  used  today  whenever  analogous  circumstances  arise, 
can  be  found  crystallized  already  in  1788,  in  an  equally 
forgotten  pamphlet  by  a  Catholic  priest. 

It  is  to  Joseph  Berington  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  Catholicism  during  these  years.  His  State 
and  Behaviour  of  the  English  Catholics,  published  in  1781, 
has  long  been  a  classic  and  a  primary  source,  albeit 
suspect  in  certain  degrees  (since  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  minimized  his  findings  in  the  interests  of  tolera- 
tion). But  no  less  epoch-making  is  his  Essay  on  Sunday 
Schools  J  published  in  1 788,  a  work  entirely  obscured.  This 
took  its  cue  from  the  lawlessness  and  depravity  prevailing 
in  all  big  cities,  and  denied  that  proclamations  or  instruc- 
tions to  magistrates  could  have  any  avail.  The  evil,  urged 
Berington,  lay  deeper,  and  was  a  hydra.  Robert  Raikes 
had  realized  this,  and  Sunday  Schools  had  been  his  answer. 
But,  since  the  Reformation,  reUgious  cleavage  had  per- 
sisted so  acutely  that  Sunday  Schoob  were  almost  a  form 
of  warfare.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  by  dehberate 
policy  and  by  exclusive  rules,  were  starving  each  other's 
children  of  all  schooling,  material  and  moral.  (One  is 
reminded  here  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  stricture  later,  that 
''thousands  of  children  are  being  deprived  of  an  education 
while  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  quarrel  ovet  >Nko  %\uiifik 
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give  it.")'    As  a  way  out,  Berington  offered  a  revolution- 
ary suggestion. 

Let  me  then  propose  that  schools  be  opened  on  a  more  exiendeJ 
plan ;  and  that,  in  this  business,  we  for  once  forget  that  we  are 
Church  of  England  men,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholic 
or  Quakers.  This  is  to  ask  much,  I  know  ;  but  let  the  experiment 
be  tried.  Use  will  form  us  to  it.  The  plan  I  mean  is  this.  Where 
schools  arc  established,  let  children  of  all  religions  be  invited  to 
enter.  But  then  it  will  be  necessary  that  elementary  boob  of 
instruction  be  prepared,  which  shall  contain  nothing  contrary  to 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  Christian  society,  ,  ,  .  Where  are  the 
objections  to  such  a  scheme  as  this  f  The  compiling  of  the  books, 
or  catechisms,  will  be  an  easy  task.  They  must  be  elementary,  bni 
practical  and  comprehensive.  When  we  have  separated  from  each 
society  its  distinctive  opinions,  which  are  mostly  speculative,  will 
be  left  a  great  mass  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  whole  system 
of  mora]  duties.  Of  these  we  will  form  a  new  religious  code ;  to 
which  none  shall  object,  because  he  before  professed  it  all,  with  the 
addition  only  of  certain  tenets. 

To  the  objection  that  this  would  mean  morality 
without  orthodoxy,  and  indifference  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, he  replied  that  the  children  would  be  made  to 
attend  their  own  places  of  worship,  where  their  own 
ministers  could  secure  their  orthodoxy  and  zeal ;  for  a  '■■ 
Sunday  School  was  only  a  schoolA 

"Use  will  form  us  to  it."  Many  a  priest  must  have  lain 
awake  over  that  reflection,  when  the  time  came  that 
Catholic  children  were  being  dravwi  off  to  just  such 
interdenominational  schools  as  Fr.  Berington  advocated. 
But,  for  the  moment,  here  was  the  idea,  and  in  Manchester 
the  experiment :  and  both  before  the  second  Relief  Act.t 

In  London,  one  further  mission  school  was  inaugurated 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Chapel  and  schools  seem 
to  have  been  started  simultaneously  in    I789.§     The 

■  Improvements  in  Edvcation,  1803,  p.  37.  For  the  Manchester  CMb- 
mittee,  see  S.  E  Maltby,  Manchester  and  the  Movement  for  Popular  EAf 
cation,  igtS,  p.  36. 

t  Joseph  Berington,  Essay  on  the  Depravity  of  the  Nation,  with  a  Viealo 
the  Promotion  of  Sunday  Schools,  BimuDgbajn,  1788,  p.  ayfi. 

I  There  were  germs  of  other  educational  quarrels  at  this  time  as  wdl- 
See  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Committee  for  a  school  "for  those  who  m 
destined  for  civil  and  commercial  life" — to  obviate  'Ute  need  to  go  abroad. 
May,  1781,  in  Ward,  Dawn,  i,  loSfi. 

I  Xiitbon\^  tm  &«te\&CgaM^lM0ii.vi,  lai  (tStS). 
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chapel,  planned  b^  James  Taylor,  the  architect  of  Old 
Hall  and  Ushaw,  as  a  permanent  saccesaor  to  an  old  Mass 
House  in  Bandyleg  Walk,  St.  George's  in  the  Fields,  took 
four  years  to  build,  and  was  opened  by  Fr.  Arthur  O'Leary. 
The  schools,  opened  by  a  convert  American  priest, 
Fr.  John  Thayer,  were  the  work  of  a  new  charity — -the 
Soumwark  Charitable  Society,  established  in  the  March 
of  1789.  The  original  sites  were  in  Price's  Yard  (South- 
wark  Street)  and  Glasshouse  Yard  (Gravel  Lane).  But 
nothing  is  known  of  their  development  before  1800, 
beyond  a  laconic  plea  in  the  Directory  for  that  year : 
"There  are  also  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  inmgent 
Catholic  parents,  kept  separate ;  for  which  there  is  a 
feast  annually  in  May,  and  a  subscription  collected." 

The  Relief  Act  of  1791  is  said  to  have  finally  removed 
thePenalCode.  The  Mass  became  legal, subject  to chapel- 
registrarion  and  "bell  and  steeple"  restrictions,  anci  an 
oath  from  the  clergy ;  and  Papist  schools  became  legal, 
subject  to  an  oath  from  the  master  that  continued  to  be 
necessary  down  to  1872.  What  disabilities  remained  were 
defended  almost  shamefacedly.  "As  there  are  few 
religious  principles  that  are  wholly  disconnected  with 
pohdcs",  said  Lord  Rawdon  during  the  second  reading 
in  the  Lords,  "a  test  is  rendered  necessary  on  this,  the 
only  ground  upon  which  it  could  be  justified."  But  the 
Bishop  of  London  carried  through  an  amendment  to 
prevent  Cathohc  schoolmasters  from  setting  up  in  the 
Universities,  or  receiving  Protestant  children,  and  clause 
16  declared  that  "Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
make  it  lawful  to  found,  endow  or  establish  .  .  .  any 
school,  academy  or  college  by  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion".  Hence  an  inconsistency  that 
warranted  the  Lord  Chancellor's  verdict  of  "downright 
nonsense",  and  left  the  CathoUc  Charities  in  a  highly 
equivocal  position.* 

The  Charities,  despite  regular  membership  and  annual 
sermou'collections,  would  have  languished  without  en- 
dowments and  bequests.  Yet  the  Act  of  1791  expressly 
renewed  all  former  laws  concerning  the  disposal  of  money 

*  Momi»g  Post,  June  1, 5, 7, 1791.  See  the  Act  (31  Geo.  Ill,  e.  31),  cl.  it. 
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for  superstitious  purposes.  It  therefore  "continued  to  be 
fraught  with  grave  risk  to  leave  legacies  for  any  Catholic 
charities,  and  in  some  cases  these  were  positively  illegal. 
Catholics  therefore  continued  for  long  after  this  to  leave 
such  monies  to  personal  friends,  whom  they  would 
privately  instruct  as  to  their  application"."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  intention  behind  the 
Act  was  indeed  so  restrictive.  TTie  actual  legal  position 
was  made  clear  to  the  nation  twenty  years  later,  in 
Charles  Butler's  evidence  before  Brougham's  Select 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  the 
Metropolis : 

Q.  Can  Catholics  devise  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
schools  i — A.  No. 

Q.  What  prevents  them  t — J.  The  law  of  King  William,  and  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI,  of  superstitious  houses. 

Q.  In  case  a  Catholic  devises  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
a  school,  what  becomes  of  the  property  so  devised  f — A.  He 
devises  it  to  a  trustee  without  expressing  the  trust. 

Q.  If  he  expresses  the  trust,  in  what  manner  can  the  object  of  the 
devise  be  put  aside  ? — A.  By  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  as  is  fre- 
quently done  in  reported  cases.  .  .  . 

Q.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  no  Catholic  can  grant  property  legally 
or  safely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  c^ 
Catholics  in  this  country  ? — A.  Certainly  not-f 

Nevertheless,  the  expansion  of  Catholic  activities  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  was  phenomenal.  Already  a 
periodical  had  been  staited,^  and  within  a  year  the 
Directory  was  listing  eighteen  chapels  in  and  around 
London,  of  which  at  least  two  were  soon  to  become 
charity-school  centres.  These  were  the  chapeb  in 
Westminster  (York  Street,  Queen  Square),  and  Soho 
(St.  Patrick's),  both  opened  in  1792.  In  the  same  year 
Bishop  Milner  established  a  poor  school  in  Winchester, 
virith  building  costs  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Heneage.§    This  is 

•  Ward,  Damn,  i,  ^la. 

t  Silad  Committei 
p.  2j8,  evidence  of  Charles  Bntlor,  13  Jiu 
Journal,  iv,  jzo-az  {1816). 

tSee   J.    R.   Fletcher,   "Early  Catholic   Periodicals   in  Engbnd", 
I>iibUit  Rnnani,  -xE^nii,  iB-t  (.1936). 

^14ilnw.HM*,olWvw*»Sl«i,-v\'*,'o.,-u,i-.  Vfu^,  Dtmii.  i.  309-10. 
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the  first  durit7  school  created  outside  London  that  can 
be  authenticated.  Indications  of  others — at  Great 
Eccleston,  Lanes,  (1780),  Bristol  ^renchard  Street, 
1790},  and  Kendal  (Stramongate,  1800),  need  further 
investigation. 

Amid  these  developments  a  second  national  hodj  came 
into  existence.  The  first,  the  Beneficent  Society  of  1784, 
was  helping  to  school  and  clothe  sach  children  as  had 
parents  to  sponsor  them.  Orphans,  therefore,  were  left 
entirely  neglected  except  for  the  ministrations  oi  the  over- 
burdened Benevolent  Society  of  1761.  A  new  organiza- 
tion, accordingly,  w»s  now  established  (1796),  again  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  with  a  meagre  begmning, 
to  fill  the  gap.  "The  most  distressed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  interesting  objects  of  Charity,  Catholic 
orphans,  were  hitherto  unprovided  for,  owing  to  the 
want  of  means.  The  melancholy  consequences  were, 
many  infant  sufferers  .  .  .  were  given  up,  from  dire 
necessity,  to  the  workhouses  .  .  ,"  To  prevent  this,  there 
emerged  the  Laudable  Association  for  Raising  a  Fund  for 
the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Poor  CathoUc 
Children.  It  originated  in  a  gathering  of  "several  working 
men"  at  the  "Mariners"  in  Fore  Street  (near  Moorfields), 
on  the  basis  of  a  penny-a-week  fund,*  This  body,  with 
the  earlier  foundations  of  1764  and  1784,  made  up  a  trio 
devoted  severally  to  educating,  apprenticing  and  clothing. 
No  more  central  bodies  were  subsequently  founded. 

These  were  the  three  which,  when  fused  in  181 1, 
became  the  central,  national  authority  for  Cathohc 
pauper  education.  As  such,  they  are  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  Poor  School  Committee  of  1847,  and  of  the 
CathoUc  Education  Council  today. 

As  far  as  can  be  traced,  moreover,  only  two  more  local 
educational  charities  arose  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
One  served  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe.  "A  school  for 
poor  Catholic  children  of  these  parts  has  lately  been  set 
on  foot",  said  the  Directory  for  1800,  "by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Broderick ;  which,  for  the  poverty  of  the  place,  and  the 
great  number  of  objects  that  present  themselves,  claims 
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I  C^  i^ipaii^  htf  tsc  laoob  wmaeved  nc  suixu  fat 
e  bcsoR  ciMnigioTest  finsll^  in  Piraniie  Street, 
r  p.i'*li  ■  ■!■■  A I  ^  OS  g  Imium  booi  tke  Bxnxies  NCootn- 

TW  atho-  famdaiiaa  ii  the  oolf  one  dut  lus  snniTed 
heo'ofafiviaa:  die  adkoali  of  die  Abbi  Curon  at  Somen 

[  IWn.  Tkoe  biileed  kxw  acbaered  a  wfaimBcal  fame 
IKcf  begaa  «  a  resafa  irf  ma^nOM  from  die  TottenhaD 
Coort  Rod  area,  where  the  Abbi,  immediatdy  apon  bit 

'  anival  m  as  i»ig^  imm  France,  had  establtdiied  no 
**m»^*  aad  two  tcboak  for  ^migrt  and  other  children  is 
Sepccfflber  1796.  Two  fcin  later  he  moved  to  Somen 
Toini,  lodged  with  the  Abb^  Ountral  of  Jerser  in 
Smarr  Street  while  prospcrting  for  premises,  and  tbcs 
•et  up  foor  ichoc^  :  one  for  boT5  (59  Ckrcodon  Street), 
ooe  for  gids  (5S  CUiendon  Street),  oae  for  "voong  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  fortuDe"  (5  Phoenix  Street),  and  one  for 
"Tadies"  (i  Fhoenix  Street)  :  afl  staffed  bv  French 
teachen  of  both  sexes.  Here  he  renuined  ontil  1815,  br 
vriiich  time  he  had  contrived  to  collect  over  j^ioo,ooo  in 
alms.  And  here  in  1808  he  erected  his  chapel  of  St. 
AloTsios  and  boilt  his  poor-schools,+ 

The  London  into  which  these  few  schools  were  boni 
has  been  eloqaentlv  described,  as  to  its  streets  and  genera! 
appearance  at  the  close  of  the  dghteenth  century,  is 
Bishop  Ward's  Catholic  London  a  Century  Ago.  TV 
darker  aspects  of  the  city  made  such  schools  more  thiE 
ever  needed  :  in  terms  of  Irish  immigration  and  "Rooi- 
erics".  Yet  Dr.  Douglass  conld  report  opamisrically,  as 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  1800,  that  "the  Catholic  reUgion  is 
now  beginning  to  floarish,  and  as  public  sermons  amJ 
■ervices  in  the  chapels  are  now  permitted,  many  conver- 
sions are  the  result.  There  are  now  in  London  ten  public 
chapels,  with  thirtj^-seven  priests". 

Cursory  statements  are  on  record  that  by  1800  there 

•  Lmtj's  Dtrttlory.  iSoo.  p.  5  :  abo  a  letter  in  Tkt  Uwifert*.  13  June,  i9i3- 
^  ViaitrAtUCwm.w  <JB.6o:  ] . HaitiDg. CdOoAc Lom^m JtfusMH 
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may  have  been  ten  Catholic  elementary  schools  in 
existence,  compared  with  four  Baptist,  eignt  Unitarian, 
seven  Wesleyan  and  one  Calvinistic  Methodist.*  But  the 
only  ones  whose  existence  can  be  proved  are  those  dealt 
with  in  this  article :  i.e.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (1764), 
Wapping  (1778),  St.  George's  Fields  (1788-89),  Bristol 
(1790),  Winchester  (1792),  Tottenham  Court  Road 
(1796),  and  Bermondsey  (1799).  And  beyond  the  fact  of 
their  existence,  very  little  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 
Much  information  might  have  been  forthcoming  about 
all  of  them  had  the  Monastic  Institutions  Bill  of  1800 
not  been  rejected  by  the  Lords :  for  a  clause  in  that 
Bill  would  have  saddled  on  all  Catholic  schools  an  inspec- 
tion at  intervals  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.t  As  things 
are,  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  their  administration 
before  1800.  A  few  years  later,  with  full  records  for 
Wapping  from  1806  to  1821,  and  for  St.  Patrick's,  Soho, 
from  its  foundation  in  1803  ^own  to  18 14,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities'  records  after  181 1, 
evidence  accumulates  that  allows  us  to  read  backwards 
into  the  previous  generation — though  only  by  conjecture 
and  inference. 

But  none  the  less,  meagre  as  they  are,  the  established 
facts  show  a  Catholic  education  movement  in  London 
well  in  hand  at  the  very  time  when,  in  the  country  at 
large,  other  pioneers  were  beginning  to  create  the 
popular  education  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  it 
was  only  in  1796  that  the  "Society  for  Bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor"  was  set  up  by  Barnard  and 
Wilberforce ;  and  only  in  1798  that  Andrew  Bell 
fathered  monitors  upon  the  Charity  School  of  St.  Botolph. 
After  1800  the  life  of  the  Catholic  schools  becomes  fairly 
easily  traceable,  and  their  rapid  increase  can  be  plotted 
from  year  to  year.  Even  so,  nothing  has  been  written 
about  them.  The  discovery  of  their  origin  is  but  a  first 
step  in  tracing  their  relations  with  the  State  and  with 
secular  education. 

A.  C.  F.  Beales. 

^  See  e.g.  T.  Murphy,  Position  of  *he  Catholic  Church  in  England  .  .  . 
(1892),  p.  66,  and  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  xiii,  594. 
t  See  history  of  the  Bill  in  Waid,  Dawn,  ii,  20off. 


Revolution  from  the  Right 

PERHAPS  the  linking  of  die  Church  with  FaKJaa 
is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Perhipt 
the  development  of  the  Nazi  revolution  has  lo  some 
extent  silenced  the  old  critics  whose  practice  it  was  to 
assemble  dictators,  industrialists,  fiminciers,  officers  and 
priests  together  under  the  sinister  banner  of  "rcactiwi*'. 
But  no  one  can  pretend  thai  time  has  entirely  atleiiced 
the  cry  and,  as  many  feel,  the  reproach  that  CathtJia 
are  prepared  for  unnecessary  lengths  of  compromise  wiA 
the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  Right  and  sometimes  ican 
indeed  acrively  to  support  them. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  admitted  that  tlw 
Church  does  show  greater  leniency  in  her  deaUngs  wit^ 
the  Right,  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  for  an  ezplaiutin. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Church  fights  Communian 
but  it  is  perhaps  less  generally  realized  that  the  Churdi 
also  fought  its  spiritual  father  and,  for  that  matter,  it> 
spiritual  grandfather  too,  since  most  of  the  principles  of 
Communism  which  are  at  variance  with  the  Catholic 
spirit — its  atheism,  its  materialistic,  mechanistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe,  its  subordination  of  spiritual 
to  material  ends,  above  all  its  degradation  of  human 
personahty  to  that  of  an  "economic"  unit  in  a  functioning 
collectivity — are  to  be  found,  explicitly  or  impUdtly,  in 
nineteenth-century  Liberalism  and,  in  turn,  in  its  parent, 
the  eighteenth-century  rationalism  of  the  Encyclopedists. 
That  the  Church  was  right  in  her  attack  is  testifiea  to  bj 
the  shipwreck  of  our  modem  godless  economic  society, 
but  the  fact  that  Catholics  have  been  on  the  defensive 
against  a  certain  ideology  for  nearly  two  bimdred  yean 
brings  with  it  certain  awkward  consequences.  One  is 
the  danger  of  concentration.  It  is  notoriously  difficult 
to  fight  a  battle  on  two  fronts,  yet  the  Church  has  never 
received  a  guarantee  that  her  enemies  would  always  be 
of  one  colour  or  always  attack  from  the  same  position. 
Another  is  rigidity,  the  inability  to  distinguish  a  change 
in  substance  below  a  fa9ade  which  remains  the  same, 
and  a  tendency  to  allow  words — ^the  ordinary  currency 
oi  inxetcoiane — -t-o  Xike.  the  ^lace  of  thoughtful  analysis. 
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To  give  one  example,  the  word  "property**  obvioudy 
meant  something  very  diflFerent  in  the  landed  eighteenth 
century  and  in  the  early  days  of  "single-owner"  capitalist 
enterprise  from  today,  when  a  vast  amount  of  property 
has  been  thoroughly  "collectivized"  in  the  interests  of 
the  few,  for  example,  of  the  non- working,  non-controlUng, 
entirely  anonymous  collectivity  of  shareholders.  That 
this  property  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  kind 
of  private  property,  fruit  of  thrift  and  guarantee  of 
independence,  commended  in  principle  by  the  Church, 
18  apparently  obvious.  Yet  how  much  confusion  arises 
on  just  this  point  when  the  "right  of  private  property** 
is  used  to  defend  concentrations  of  irresponsible  power 
ezpUcitly  condemned  by  the  Church,  when,  as  Pius  XI 
put  it,  "the  right  of  private  property  defended  by  the 
Church'*  has  "so  often  been  abused  to  defraud  the 
working  man  of  his  wages  and  his  social  rights".* 
Another  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  "authority** 
will  be  discussed  later. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  this  lengthily-held  defensive 
position  lies  in  the  variety  of  auxiliaries  whom  the 
Church  has  seen  fighting,  if  not  under  her  banner,  at 
least  by  her  side.  Because  the  enemy  upheld  an  economic 
and  materiaUst  order,  CathoUcs  at  first  had  supporters 
among  the  ranks  of  the  feudalists  and  monarchists  who 
looked  back  to  an  earlier,  non-economic  society — ^and 
in  this  way  found  themselves  among  the  "reactionaries**. 
Later  their  defence  of  property  and  their  inevitable 
condemnation  of  violent  methods  of  changing  the 
social  fabric  won  the  support  of  the  propertied  classes  and 
of  those  in  whose  interests  it  lay  to  prevent  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  status  quo,  while  it  tended  to  alienate  from  the 
Church  the  poor  who,  according  to  Christ*8  promise, 
should  have  been  in  an  especial  sense  her  children,  those 
poor  to  whom  as  a  sign  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached. 
And  this  unfortunate  connexion  between  the  Church*s 
defence  of  human  rights  and  social  order  on  the  one 
hand,  and  human  greed  and  social  opportunism  on  the 
other,  is  reinforced  on  the  side  of  the  Church  by  an  evil 
common  to  all  human  institutions,  the  evil  of  incor- 

^  Divmi  Rsdsmptoris,  f  50. 
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praatioa  in  the  Bccular  order.  Our  Lord  had  no  iUanoai 
about  the  fature  of  Hia  Church,  There  would  be  a 
lump  and  there  would  be  a  leaven,  there  would  be  the 
unseasoned  mass  and  the  salt  to  season  it,  and  even  thii 
salt  would  at  times  lose  its  savour  and  be  fit  for  ootbiiig 
but  to  be  cast  out.  The  mass  of  believers  in  everv  age 
constitute  a  nondescript  selection  from  all  sodal  cUsml 
As  such,  they  share  the  prejudices,  the  faults,  the  photnai 
of  their  kind.  These  they  carry  over  into  their  religioai 
life.  Th^  tend  to  be  industrialists,  landlords,  privy 
councillors,  influential  persons,  successful  poliddaai 
first.  Catholics  afterwards.  Unfortunately  the  thing! 
said  by  Mr.  Mandragon,  the  millionaire,  as  a  fierce 
defender  of  the  capit^'at  system,  can  be  interpreted  a 
coming  from  the  tips  of  Mr.  Mandragon,  the  wdl-known 
Catholic,  and  the  Church  bears  the  brunt.  The  dicta 
of  rich  men,  bad  men,  stupid  men,  selfish  men  inside  tlu 
Church  are  no  worse  than  those  of  other  men  outade 
the  fold.  But  the  errors  of  the  straying  sheep  are  not 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  shepherd,  whereas  any  stick — aii^ 
careless  statement  or  misguided  speech — can  be  used  to 
beat  the  Church.  Pius  XI  admitted  sorrowfully  that 
*'the  manner  of  acting  in  certain  Catholic  circles  has  done 
much  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  working  class  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ".*  But  unless  the  Church  ti 
conducted  on  the  Gnostic  principle  of  excluding  all  bnt 
the  elect,  scandal  must  come.  Nor  does  self-election  by 
offer  any  secure  solurion.    The  Church  is  tie 
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been  nude  is  due  to  the  time  it  hai  taken  for  political 
theorists  to  make  up  their  minds  about  Faadsm  and  to 
expound  the  agnificance  of  the  Fasdst  revoluticHi.  In 
the  ten  Tears  which  elapsed  between  Mussolini's  and 
Hitlei's  revolution.  Fascism  was  a  local  variant  on  the 
general  theme  of  democracy.  Sometimes  it  was  con- 
temptuously put  down  to  the  Italians*  inability  to 
govern  themselves.  On  the  Left,  it  was  a  capitalist 
conspiracy  to  break  the  independent  labour  movement 
and  postpone  (but  not  thwart)  the  coming  proletarian 
levolntion.  The  Right,  espedidly  once  a  visit  to  Italy 
had  given  evidence  c$  cleaner  streets  and  more  punctual 
trains,  tended  to  call  it  "a  triumph  of  the  forces  of 
order''.  MussoUni  himself  declared  it  was  not  '*an 
article  for  export".  On  the  whole  its  emergence  in  an 
otherwise  democraric  world  was  held  to  be  irritating  but 
not  dangerous. 

The  Nazi  revolurion  had  sufficient  points  in  common 
with  Fascism  for  outsiders  to  argue  by  analogy  from  Italy 
and  apply  their  slogans  ready  made.  For  the  Left,  here 
was  another  capitalist  conspiracy,  for  the  Right,  another 
triumph  of  the  forces  of  order.  Today,  some  six  years 
later,  in  spite  of  the  revolutionary  changes  within  the 
German  revolurion,  changes  which  have  drawn  the  Italian 
state  into  its  orbit  as  the  greater  whirlpool  absorbs  the 
less,  these  two  interpretations  still  dominate  popular 
polirics.  Hitler  may  have  broken  the  capitalists, 
abolished  the  profit  system,  turned  Germany's  vast 
industrial  equipment  into  a  state  machine — ^yet  for  the 
Left  his  is  still  ^'government  by  and  for  armament 
monopohsm".  He  may  have  tortured  prisoners  or  killed 
them  without  trial,  he  may  have  violated  everyone  of 
Germany's  international  commitments,  reduced  the 
individual  citizen  to  slavery,  and  even  abolished  the 
objective  and  eternal  basis  of  law — yet  for  the  Right  his 
regime  is  stiU  a  "triumph  of  the  forces  of  order".  And 
not  only  are  these  views  upheld,  they  are  positively  clung 
to  with  a  religious  and  increasing  fervour  as  each  year 
removes  them  further  from  the  facts. 

For  this  is  what  has  occurred.  An  explanation  which 
loosely  covered  the  fint  decade  of  Mussolini's  revolurion 
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and  the  first  year  of  Hitler's  throws  little  hght  on  die 
position  in  either  country  in  1939.  An  entirely  new 
analysis  is  needed  and  a  new  attempt  must  be  tnade  to 
wrest  a  meaning  from  the  rising  Rood  of  Fascist  revolution 
especially  if  we  are  to  go  on  to  the  more  delicate  task  erf 
ttadying  its  poation  vis-h-vis  the  Church. 

do 

ha: 


Revolutions   occur  when   society    loses    faith  in  the 

dominant  principles  upon  which  its  general  philosopk 

has  been  based.    This  process  is  not  necessarily  a  consdom 

With  the  intelligentsia  it  may  take  the  fonn  of  1 


definite  and  reasoned  revolt  against  the  old  order,  bnt 
with  the  masses  it  usually  consists  of  a  growing  conscious- 
ness of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  merging  later  into  anger 
and  even  despair.  The  role  of  the  intellectual  minorin" 
is  to  canalize  the  vague  discontent  of  the  majority  and 
to  produce  a  philosophy  upon  which  a  new  social  edifice 
can  be  built.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  ii 
had  become  fairly  obvious  that  the  existing  order  wis 
Bearing,  if  not  collapse,  at  least  a  severe  crisis.  Its 
domiiunt  faith  had  been  that  of  material  progreu 
achieved  through  the  free  interplay  of  economic  forces, 
its  underlying  assumption  that  complete  freedom  for 
the  individual  was  the  highest  good  for  himself  and  iD 
the  long  run  for  society  too.  Enlightened  self-interesi 
would  promote  completely  harmonious  relations  ber^^■eal 
all  men  who,  left  to  themselves,  would  know  best  where 
that  interest  lay.  This  ideal  of  a  free  and  equal  society 
moving  forward  to  greater  and  greater  material  happinea 
vras  no  more  or  less  Utopian  than  any  other,  but  possibh 
rather  further  removed  from  the  facts.  A  few  decades 
of  it  did,  it  is  true,  produce  undreamed-of  material 
progress,  but  in  child  labour  and  recurrent  depressions,  in 
subsistence  wages  and  vile  slums,  the  seeds  of  its  des- 
tructioQ  were  sown,  and  within  fifty  years  of  Adam 
Smith  an  intellectual  minority  in  the  shape  of  the 
Communists  and  a  sullen  mass  in  the  shape  of  the 
mdustrial  ^toletiriat  had  begun  to  undermine  the  basic 
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issumptions  of  the  capitalist  order.  And  for  fifty  years 
nore,  indeed  until  the  Great  War,  revolution  was  only 
:onceivable  in  terms  of  the  L#eft. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  showed  the  extent  to  which 
the  old  order  had  advanced  towards  ruin.  It  saw  in 
Russia  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  first  revolution  of 
the  Left.  The  stage  was  apparently  set  for  Communism 
to  sweep  Europe,  establish  its  new  philosophy  and  build 
up  a  new  society  on  that  basis.  Yet  post-war  Europe  has 
jeen  the  development  of  an  exactly  contrary  process. 
Everywhere  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  Communist  tide 
has  ebbed.  New  revolutionary  possibilities  are  appearing, 
the  so-called  revolutions  of  the  Right.  Today,  far  from 
being  heralds  of  a  new  order,  prophets  in  their  own  right, 
the  Communists  are  seeking  alliance  with  other  Left 
Wing  forces  (formerly  despised)  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  build  a  common  (or  "popular")  front  against  the  danger 
of  Fascism  which  they  cannot  meet  alone.  This  is  the 
revolutionary  position  we  face  today.  How  has  it  come 
about  ? 

The  failure  of  Marxism  springs  primarily  from  a  flaw 
in  the  Marxian  system.  Marx  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  pointed  out  that  far  from  producing  a  just  and 
prosperous  society,  capitalism  depended  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  in  the  interests  of  a  few  and 
depended  necessarily  upon  the  exploitation,  for  since 
value — ^according  to  Marx — ^is  only  measured  in  labour, 
any  profit  goingjto  the  entrepreneur  class  must  have  been 
filched  from  the  working  man.  However,  the  develop- 
ment of  capitalism  towards  monopoly  (which  Marx 
justly  foretold)  would  reduce  the  number  of  expropriators, 
and  since  monopolies — so  argued  Marx — ^Umit  production 
and  raise  prices,  gradually  there  would  stand  facing  a 
smaller  and  smaller  group  of  capitalists  a  growing  army 
of  pauperized  proletarians.  Thus  the  task  of  the 
proletarian  revolution — the  expropriation  of  the  ex- 
propriators— would  easily  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
misery  had  driven  the  working  classes  to  consciousness  of 
the  numerical  weakness  of  their  adversaries  and  of  their 
own  solidarity  and  power.  The  imaginative  sweep  of 
Marx's  prophecy  is  terrific,  but  its  bases  were  unsound. 
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Mart  '^w^  '•'  Tf^hablw  rcaSzed  tkat  bbtror  as  a  soma 
<x  TX3e  LmoCaced  tic  aacsno!  of  grajo  of  wciti  d 
>£jgT=r:  Tiiar.  i'=i  «  isercci  rates  of  p-aj  withJi 
xW  fnjMSacass  aar-If.  Add  thit  pn^akm  oi  ukried  md 
^  —  iMiiBi^  lahe  CBMOCfti  the  oeutnl  fHoblem^ 
"  '  *!  flf  Ae  hamfpamc  In  mfity,  Man's  vm 
palctariam,  nrrer  faced  ead 
E  ife  bioBr  mnio.  Ther  wixc  the  cxtnme 
«f  «■  i^BR^  gnded  icale  nMring  down  thnni^ 
■iMpiC  fr"""'i  '^'■"'■*  tti^  faceanen  xnd  diflec 
wadst  ^  dK  i^KHia^^fafed  caiaal  labourer.  Ak 
a  mimtoA  loattf  6t.miafai,  dui  scale  became  mon 
^id  HlMc  ■m™"'**,  tke  wriatici  greater,  the  clasK 
ham  wiOtm  SKaa^mAahlc.  ^  the  mm  of  the  cenm] 
ifcc  mnl  *bg«ifeaiB^  wx  cowering  noc  a  les  bm  i 
ptoportioa  at  the  pc^mlatioo 
k  Ae  e^prapnxion  hsd  increased  in  wokh,  th 
~apvfKitfBd"  t)DO  were  getting  a  ihare  and  therefor 
had  a  real  stale  ia  a  sjstem  which  the  growing  miser 
prochesed  for  them  wai  to  have  abdiihed.  Thi 
pnjeuiiat  was  not  rcvolotiaaiaiT.  Ilut  is  the  rce 
^XB  'Khach  MiTTT™"  foundered  in  the  hi^ilr  derelopet 
iwfaMnd  WeK  and,  hj  a  paradox  when  the  rerc^aiioa 
caBc,  it  amc  m  pfe-mdnffriai  Raisa  where  the  driTioj 
ioKSnai  am  ^ranaa  rather  than  a  proletarian  revolntion 
Bat  Mai^  cnor  ooK  inralidatcd  his  own  sohitioa  o 
the  '-■j«*«J»«>  rfnt-nmu  ^a  solotioa,  be  it  remaii«i 
t  ijni  !■  A  cmireif  in  ecoDomic  tenns.  Starr's  proletariu 
ii  ai  mnH*  an  Ecoocouc  ^lao  as  Adam  Smith's  cs- 
tightened  csn^irciieQr}.  His  criticism  of  a  competinTi 
^SKB  hosed  OD  the  proSt  moiire,  of  long  hoars  and  ba( 
pij-,  of  finam-ial  dci^tism,  of  the  fact  of  exploitatia 
and  dasi  war,  of  imperialism  and  imperialist  wars  hoU 
good  aad  has  been  taken  up  again  and  again  by  othc 
critics  BOC  least  br  Leo  XJII  and  Pios  XI.  Nor  wa 
Marx  wrong  when  he  prophesied  the  collapse  of  th 
tfstem.  His  only  failure  was  his  failore  to  provide  u 
ahcmatrrc.  Thus  in  the  first  i«i  years  of  the  post-wai 
wcuid  the  Communists  were  in  the  paradoxical  posidoc 
of  seeing  all  their  gloomy  predictions  carried  out  and  yei 
ui  being  entirdf  onable  to  profit  by  the  guieral  collapse. 
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The  post-war  history  of  the  Comintern  is  one  of  universal 
defeat.  Even  in  Spain  where  pre-industrial  and  practi- 
cally feudal  conditions  recalled  the  situation  m  the 
Russia  of  191 7,  it  was  Anarchism,  a  local  "uncorrupted" 
product,  and  not  Communism  that  provided  the 
spearhead  of  social  revolution. 

The  results  of  Communism's  failure  in  the  post-war 
ivorld  were  extraordinarily  far-reaching.  Marxists  had 
conclusively  proved  the  impossibility  of  the  old  order. 
Popular  faith  in  it  was  thoroughly  shaken.  The  masses 
ivcre  tending  towards  the  psychosis  of  angry  despair 
ivhich  usually  creates  a  revolutionary  situation.  Yet  the 
minority  which  should,  in  a  new  philosophy,  have  pro- 
vided the  positive  content  of  the  revolution,  had  f^ed. 
Apparently  without  knowing  what  kind  of  revolution 
would  be  produced  Europe  was  moving  to  a  stage  of 
general  collapse.  The  war,  reparations,  the  inflation, 
the  mounting  toll  of  permanently  unemployed,  the 
tariff  barriers,  and  finally  the  depression  of  1929  with 
its  accompanying  train  of  vast  unemployment,  bank- 
ruptcy, crop  destruction  in  the  midst  of  starvation, 
crazy  finance  and  incapable  politics — ^all  this  catalogue 
of  meaningless  disaster  set  the  world's  reason  rocking  on 
its  foundations.  People  were  ready  for  anything,  however 
irrational,  provided  it  promised  a  way  out. 


Ill 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Fascist  revolutions 
must  be  studied,  the  background  of  an  old  order  collapsing 
without  any  apparent  alternative  to  take  its  place.  It  is 
only  against  this  background  that  some  meaning  can  be 
read  into  the  Fascists'  failure  to  produce  a  positive 
philosophy,  their  colossal  irrationahty,  their  fantastic 
contramctions.  For  Fascism  is  exactly  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  when  one  society  collapses  without  making 
place  for  something  new.  Fascism  is  revolution  in  a 
vacuum,  a  revolution  without  a  creed  and  without  a 
purpose,  a  revolution  created  by  a  really  revolutionary 
situation  but  incapable  of  transforming  it  into  a  new 
VoL  10}  K 
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social  order.  It  is  true  that  some  kind  of  philosophy  hza 
been  pieced  together  after  the  event  and  hitched  on  to 
the  revolutionary  chariot.  But  Mussolini's  Ronun 
Empire  and  Ethical  State,  or  Hitler's  racialism  and 
German  paganism,  are  embellishments.  They  explain 
nothing.  They  are  not  a  programme.  They  have  no 
social  content.  They  hardly  figured  at  all  in  the  pre- 
revolutionary  propaganda.  It  is  only  when  the  essentially 
negative  character  of  the  Fascist  revolution  is  realized 
that  some  kind  of  meaning  can  be  wrested  from  it. 

Both  in  Italy  and  Germany  the  revolutionary  parties 
had  no  real  programme.  They  were  far  stronger  on  the 
subject  of  those  they  were  fighting  than  of  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  This  was  more  strongly  brought  out 
in  1932  than  in  1922.  The  Nazis  were  a nti -practically 
everything,  anti-capitalist,  anti-socialist,  anti-Jewish,  anti- 
trade unions,  anti-atheist,  anti-Christian,  anti-pacifist, 
anti-war.  Their  promises  were  equally  contradictory, 
for  everybody  was  promised  everything,  whether  he  was 
worker  or  capitalist,  soldier  or  civiHan,  cleric  or  la)-man. 
And  since  the  masses  had  lost  faith  in  a  rational  way  out. 
and  were  now  praying  for  a  miracle  (Townshendism, 
Douglas  Credit,  the  Pyramids)  to  save  them  from  chaos, 
the  Fascist  programme  of  unreason  aroused  immediate 
response. 

Once  the  revolution  had  conquered  the  state  the  same 
negative  characteristics  were  at  first  dominant.  Most 
revolutionaries  throw  down  the  outer  forms  of  the  old 
order  however  unsuccessful  they  may  be  in  changing  its 
substance.  But  Fascism  deliberately  preserved  the  old 
fa9ade — parliament,  elections.  Churches,  capitalist  enter- 
prise, profits — even  though  they  were  soon  to  rob  them 
of  all  significance.  That  again  is  what  one  would  expect 
of  revolutionaries  who  had  no  idea  what  they  were  gtuag 
to  do  next.  This  fact  also  explains  the  entirely  negative 
beginnings  of  the  Fascist  exercise  of  power  in  both 
Germany  and  Italy.  Instead  of  the  usual  passionate 
fury  of  destruction  and  construction  declining  gradually 
to  something  very  like  the  pre-revolutionary  status 
quo,  which  has  characterized  revolutions  in  the  past, 
the    Fascist   revolutions   marked    time — in   Italy  for  a 
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decade,  in  Germany  for  over  a  year — ^and  only  then  began 
to  gather  momentum  and  bear  down  like  Juggernauts 
on  the  old  order  and  crush  it  out  of  existence.  Indeed 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Mussolini  had  any  real 
intention  of  making  a  revolution  at  aU.  He  was  a  typical 
figure  of  Italian  history,  the  brilliant  and  ambitious  man 
with  a  passion  for  personal  rule.  He  probably  did  not 
intend  any  drastic  redrawing  of  Italian  society,  but  he 
counted  without  the  revolutionary  ferment  in  the  post- 
war world  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  economic  crisis 
of  1929,  a  crisis  which  hit  Italy  harder  than  most  countries. 
The  really  dynamic  period  in  the  Italian  revolution  begins 
after  193 1  with  the  conflict  with  the  previously  reconciled 
Church  (the  reconciliation  had  been  a  conservative  and 
statesmanlike  move),  with  the  promulgation  at  long  last 
of  the  new  syndical  order,  with  the  war  in  Abyssinia  and 
the  Spanish  adventure,  with  the  militarization  of  national 
life,  the  gradual  passing  of  industry  from  private  to  state 
control  and  finally  the  absorption  of  Fascism  into  the 
more  powerful  Nazi  revolution  marked  by  the  forging 
of  the  Axis,  the  introduction  of  racialism,  new  conflicts 
with  the  Church  and,  apparently,  complete  loss  of 
freedom  of  action  in  foreign  policy. 

In  Germany  the  first  year  was  spent  in  crushing 
adversaries  and  playing  about  with  schemes  for  un- 
employment :  work  camps,  large-scale  public  works  and 
other  expedients  aheady  initiated  by  Bruening.  But 
Hitler  came  to  power  in  the  depths  of  the  depression. 
He  had  no  ten  years'  grace  and  his  revolution  was  forced 
into  activity  within  a  few  months  of  his  conquest  of 
power.  Yet  in  spite  of  a  difference  in  timing,  the  two 
revolutions,  once  under  way,  have  produced  extra- 
ordinarily similar  systems,  a  not  altogether  surprising 
consequence  of  two  negative  forces  reacting  to  roughly 
the  same  revolutionary  situation.  They  found  an 
industrial  society,  based  on  economic  values,  in  a  state 
of  deadlock,  the  masses  in  despairing  search  for  a  way  out 
but  refusing  both  the  status  quo  of  Capitalism  or  the 
alternative  of  Communism.  The  Fascists  had  no  other 
system  to  offer  so  they  took  over  industrial  society  as  it 
was.    But  merdy  to  continue  the  old  order  would  have 
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lost  them  their  power  within  a  year.  The  masses  bd 
accepted  Fascism  because  its  leaders  promised  to  do  > 
something — everything.  Thus  the  revolutionary  fermeni  I 
outside  the  movement  rather  than  revolutionary  fervour 
within  the  ranks  drove  Fascism  forward  into  a  radial 
transformation  of  society. 

The  factor  which  had  betrayed  both  capitahsm  and 
communism  was  their  unquestioning  acceptance  of  seK- 
regulating  economics.  Economic  self-interest  in  Capit- 
alism, the  economic  dialectic  in  Communism  had  i»tli 
failed  to  produce  a  tolerable  society.  The  one  ended  in 
the  deadlock  of  class  war  from  which  the  other  offered 
no  way  out.  Therefore  Fascism,  though  certainly  by 
instinct  rather  than  by  plan,  dropped  the  economics,  and 
within  the  categories  of  the  old  system  began  to  build  op 
a  new  order  based  on  non-economic  values.  There  were 
itill  capitalists  and  still  workers,  but  the  distinctions 
between  them  were  wiped  out  in  the  educational  system, 
in  the  youth  organizations,  in  the  labour  camps,  in  sod 
institutions  as  Kraft  durcb  Freude  or  the  Dopo  Lavoro,  in 
the  myriad  state  associations  into  which  every  dtizcn, 
male  or  female,  came  to  be  grouped.  In  industry  itsdf 
class  divisions  were  abolished  partly  by  simply  declaring 
them  to  be  non-existent  and  partly  by  the  search  for  a 
new  co-operative  ideal,  the  corporation  in  Italy,  the 
Labour  Front  in  Germany.  But  all  these  changes  wonld 
have  only  been  surface  changes  disguising  an  intractabk 
economic  basis  had  not  the  whole  function 
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Since  naked  power  has  no  rational  justification  apart 
from  specific  ends,  and  these  ends  are  lacking,  the  Fascist 
leaders  attempt  no  justification  of  their  programme,  deny 
the  need  to  rationalize  their  use  and  abuse  of  authority, 
indeed  go  further  and  deny  the  need  for  reason. 
Thinking  must  be  done  "with  the  blood",  "Mussolini 
is  always  right".  With  these  and  other  parrot-cries  the 
inability  of  Fascism  to  justify  its  own  revolution  is 
covered  by  the  denial  that  justification  is  necessary  or 
indeed  that  anything  ever  can  be  justified.  The  two- 
thousand  year  attempt  to  base  society  upon  reason  and 
law  is  thrown  overboard.  Power  and  violence  are  restored 
to  their  pre-civilized  status  as  ends  in  themselves. 


IV 

If  this  analysis  of  the  Fascist  revolutions  has  any 
validity  it  follows  that  the  Church's  position  vis-h-vis 
Fascism  is  extremely  difficult.  Fascism  in  its  glorious 
catalogue  of  condemnation  attacks  many  things  which 
the  Church  herself  has  long  condemned.  It  attacks 
liberal-capitalism.  So  does  the  Church.  It  attacks 
mechanistic  rationalism.  So  does  the  Church.  Above 
all,  it  attacks  Communism,  and  for  years  the  Church  has 
been  mustering  all  her  forces  to  rout  this  same  adversary 
which,  although  it  has  failed  in  the  social  sphere,  still 
oflFers  to  the  individual  a  faith  and  world  outlook 
antagonistic  to  the  Church  and  in  direct  competition 
with  her.  And  there  are  other  difficulties.  The 
positive  content  of  the  Fascist  programme  is  negligible 
and  the  Church  has  no  fine  body  of  doctrine  on  which 
to  concentrate  her  criticism,  as  is  the  case  with  Com- 
munism. Or  again,  once  Fascism  is  in  power,  several 
factors  complicate  the  Church's  attitude  towards  it. 
First  of  aU,  its  leaders  now  constitute  the  government. 
They  have  a  claim  to  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  at  a 
time  when  the  frontier  line  between  God  and  Caesar  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  draw.  To  take 
another  point,  the  tendency  of  Fascism  to  preserve  the 
fa9ade  of  society  deceives  "even  the  elect".    It  is  difficult 
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to  realize  tliat  profound  changes  are  coming  about  vAiea 
the  Honse  of  Savoy  still  reigns  in  Italy  or  Freddent  von 
Hindenburg  retains  his  office  in  the  Reich.  In  the  sphoe 
of  religion  the  avoidance  of  any  frontal  attack  opoD  the 
Churches  (for  example,  the  continued  payment  of  stite 
■ubddies  and  salaries),  combined  though  it  is  with  i 
thorough  de-Christianization  of  youth,  intenafiet  the 
difficulty  of  formulating  and  carrying  through  a  defensiTe 
policy.  In  the  sphere  of  indiMtry  the  substitution  of 
non-economic  values  has  long  been  preached  by  the 
Church,  and  the  negative  nature  of  Fascism's  early  period 
in  office  left  the  Church  in  doubt  as  to  vfha.t  other  valntt 
would  be  substituted  long  enough  for  her  to  hope  that 
they  might  be  her  own.  In  the  sphere  of  government 
the  inustence  upon  order  and  aumority,  following  ta 
a  period  during  which  society  tended  towards  anarchy, 
is  quite  enough  to  blind  the  less  alert  to  the  meaning 
attached  1:^  Fascism  to  these  words.  For  *'authority" 
has  always  meant  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Faidst 
conception  of  naked  power.  Authority  for  the  Church 
implies  the  highest  obligations  on  the  part  of  rulot 
towards  those  they  govern.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a  function 
according  to  universally  valid  laws,  whereas  Fascism 
denies  both  the  obligation  and  the  law.  Yet  a  confuaoo 
of  meaning  has  vested  the  Fascist  use  of  the  worH 
"authority"  with  a  moral  value  which  in  their  system  it 
simply  does  not  possess.    Instances  of  this  sort  could  bt 
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her  will  to    fight,  at    least    her    powers    of    doing    so 
effectively. 

But,  it  will  be  protested,  the  Church  has  attacked 
Fascism.  What  of  me  Encyclical  iVon  Abbiamo  Bisogno  ? 
Or  Mit  Brennender  Surge  i  They  both  contain  explicit 
condemnations  of  Fascism  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Surely 
the  Church  cannot  be  accused  of  indecision,  especially 
since  the  Italian  Encyclical  appeared  as  early  as  1931. 
It  is  true  that  both  these  Encyclicals  do  contain  explicit 
condemnations  of  the  Fascist  system,  but  certain  reserva- 
tions must  be  made.  The  reader  may  well  be  left  with 
the  impression  that  what  is  condemned  explicitly  belongs 
to  a  secondary  order  whereas  the  really  fundamental 
dangers  are  only  touched  on  implicitly  or  in  parenthesis. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  placed  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  argument.  For  example,  Mit  Brennender  Sorge 
condemns  strongly  the  neo-paeanism  of  Nazi  Germany 
which  "replaces  a  personal  Goa  with  a  weird  impersonal 
Fate  according  to  ancient  pre-Christian  Gennan  con- 
cepts"* and  takes  "the  race  or  the  people  .  .  .  out  of  the 
system  of  earthly  valuation  and  makes  them  the  ultimate 
norm  of  all,  even  of  reUgious  values",t  but  neo-paganism 
in  Germany  is  only  the  amusement  of  the  few.  The  real 
dangers  surely  lie  deeper.  Similarly  the  main  pre- 
occupation of  Hon  Abbiamo  Bisogno  is  to  defend  the 
Cathohc  Associations  of  Italy,  menaced  with  destruction 
(as  they  were  in  193 1)  against  the  charge  of  being 
politick  and  to  protest  against  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
anti-religioos  hooliganism  which  accompanied  the  govern- 
ment-inspired campaign  against  Catholic  Action.  It  is 
only  in  subsidiary  sections  that  a  shaft  of  light  is  thrown 
on  to  some  point  at  issue,  and  suddenly  behind  the  formula 
of  words  the  reader  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  dark  void  in 
which  vague  faces  of  unreason  and  violence  are  at  their 
unister  work  undermining  the  foundation  of  European 
civilization,  for  example  when  the  Pope  speaks  of  the 
Italian  government  monopolizing  "the  young,  for  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  a  party  and  of  a  regime  based  on 
an  ideology  which  clearly  resolves  itself  into  a  true,  a  real 
pagan  worship  of  the  state  no  less  in  contrast  with  the 
w  Sorg;  ]  II.  \  Ibwt..  |  xi-  M 
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oi  the  toKfy  tkut  .  .  .  widi  xbt 
i^n  of  «ke  OiBrcfa"*  or  ercn  mon 
t  he  oiiifM  the  Nazi  principle 'Srhatbdf* 
I  n^z"  sad  decbres  that  "ance  it  oanfnsa 
■  <rf  ■dGtf  with  thoae  of  ri^t,  it  miitakci 
c  fact  that  maa,  js  a  penon,  po«aejae»  God-given 
(  be  iRUUxul  fram  all  attach  aimed  at 
^  mffttmaf  or  diwegardipg  thcm**.t  The  Pope 
wm.  wK  ID  be  petfecdf  accnrztc  the  pnodple 
be  iwlupvxed  and  read  "Never  is  aoytluog 
1  S  k  11  mat  at  the  aame  nme  morallv  good.  And 
t  beoHK  it  ii  ■aefnl  ii  it  morally  good,  bot  becaiUE 
■  aoc^r  piod,  it  i>  abo  oaefoL"! 
1m.  Aem  «■•  pmrngts  the  Pope  attacb  what  most 
|«M<^  be  Ae  moat  danguout  aspect  of  Fascism ;  on  the 
(■K  a^d  in  nocdup  of  power  unchecked  b^  nannl 
_  t  iBd  ol<g*tiom,  on  die  other  its  denial  of  as 
iily'^'»'  ofder  of  omrcnal  oi  natural  law  onderlymg 
sa  of  •odal  rdatiocdtips,  both  of  which,  as  wc 
,  iptiag  £raai  the  gismtuU  irrationality  of  i 
e  icttJutioa  which  occupied  bat  could  not  &11  the 
I  kft  bf  the  coflapsr  of  the  capitalist  order.  The 
ItipA  irfBcnce  to  Ccero  has  more  significance  than  i 
■■poficiil  tcaifiDg  suggests.  Id  turning  to  the  noblest 
lbii«|,hi  ol  aatiqaii)^  Pins  XI  testified  to  the  continuitr 
of  the  rradiriTMi  which  for  the  last  two  thousand  yean 
has  been  the  baas  of  the  European  order,  the  wisdom  d 
the  Greek*  jupeniaturalized  by  Divine  Revelation.  Even 
the  Commonists,  thongh  the>'  reject  Rerelanon,  can  sdH 
be  met  on  the  basts  of  common  rational  postulates 
That  is  why  it  is  possible  to  criticize  them  at  all.  But 
Fascism^s  peculiar  danger  and  peculiar  horror  is  that  it 
breaks  away  frtan  the  European  tradition,  denies  God, 
denies  reason,  denies  law  and  magnifies  the  dark  force 
of  unchecked  power,  irresponsible  tyranny,  irradoiui 
violeacc  and  inhuman  brutality. 
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It  is  always  rash  to  talk  of  the  "failure"  of  the  Church, 
he  grace  of  God  working  in  and  through  her  has  such 
sources  that  the  miracle  of  Good  Friday,  that  of  victory 
►ringing  from  utter  defeat,  has  been  the  rule  rather  than 
le  exception  in  her  history.  But,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tions  of  our  human  eyes  and  our  human  intelligence,  we 
ay  tentatively  suggest  two  spheres  in  which  the  Church, 
3t  as  a  divine  institution  but  as  a  collection  of  fallible 
ortals,  has  so  far  seemed  to  faiL  The  first  Ues  in  a 
ilure  to  formulate  her  attitude  towards  Fascism,  for 
asons  which  this  article  has  attempted  to  set  out.  The 
cond — ^which  is  far  more  serious — ^is  in  her  failure  to 
rovide  the  world  with  an  alternative  to  Fascism, 
ascism  triumphed  because  there  was  nothing  to  put  in 
le  place  of  the  crumbling  capitalist  order.  Yet  the 
hurch  had  been  prophesying  its  collapse  for  over  a 
mdred  years.  The  irrational  solution  of  Fascism  was 
icepted  because  no  one  else  advocated  a  rational  way  out 
the  deadlock  in  economic  society.  Yet  the  Church, 
such  men  as  De  Bonald  and  de  Maistre  in  France, 
ishop  Ketteler  and  Father  Kolping  in  Germany,  Baron 
)n  Vogelsang  in  Austria,  Cardinal  Manning  in  England 
id  finally  in  the  magnificent  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  and 
ter  of  Pius  XI  had  been  advocating  just  that  very 
ling,  a  rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
ciety  by  its  re-incorporation  into  a  Christian  and 
lerefore  non-economic  scale  of  values.  The  Fascist 
volution  came  to  power  because  the  masses  were  too 
bourgeois"  to  accept  a  really  revolutionary  alternative 
id  were  deceived  by  the  Fascist  fagade  into  believing 
tat  it  was  not  revolutionary.  And  this  holds  good  of  the 
ass  of  Catholics  too.  Now  it  follows  that  (as  usual)  the 
hurch  has  not  failed,  for  she  both  warned  Europe  of  its 
inger  and  oflFered  a  way  out.  But  Catholics  have  failed 
-miserably.  If  they  had  known  Rerum  Novarum  as 
ommunists  know  Marx,  if  their  activities  in  the  spiritual 
here  had  been  as  revolutionary  as  those  of  the  r  asdsts 
.  the  material  order,  the  masses  in  Europe  would  not 
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have  been  brought  to  the  impasse  where,  every  rarioi 
order  having  failed,  they  grasped  at  the  solution 
unreason.  The  pioneers  in  the  sphere  of  Catholic  soc 
philosophy  apparently  laboured  in  vain.  The  lea^ 
could  not  penetrate  the  inanimate,  secularized,  ofi 
over-prosperous  lump.  Yet  even  the  failure  of  Catho 
is  not  absolute,  or  rather  it  can  be  retrieved.  The  for 
of  unreason  wdll  continue  to  triumph  only  so  long  as 
other  alternative  is  set  before  society.  Fascism,  be 
the  denial  of  everything  in  our  civilization,  is  of 
nature  ephemeral,  the  crisis  of  a  disease,  the  attack 
folly,  not  a  permanent  state.  But  Europe  is  still  look 
for  an  alternative,  and  this  fact,  whether  we  find  i 
consequence  comfortable  or  not,  places  upon  ei 
Catholic  an  obligation  of  Christian  renewal  in  cvi 
sphere  of  life,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  comparable  oi 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  or,  by  l 
grace  of  God,  to  that  of  Pentecost  itself,  for  "only  in  t 
way  can  it  be  proved  to  the  present  generation  that  1 
salt  of  the  earth  has  not  lost  its  savour,  that  the  leaven 
Christendom  has  not  become  stale,  but  is  capable  a 
ready  to  bring  to  the  people  of  today,  who  are  caught 
doubt  and  error,  in  indifference  and  perplexity, 
weariness  in  believing  and  in  separation  from  God,  i 
spiritual  renewal  and  rejuvenation,  of  which  they  stai 
whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  in  greater  need  than  ei 
before",* 

Barbara  Ward, 

*  Mil  Brennni4^  Sorge,  \  ■zl. 


Eight  Years  After 

Reflections  on  Quadragesimo  Anno 


THE  general  forms  of  a  renovated  social  order  as  it  is 
described  in  Quadragesimo  Anno  is  now  so  well  known 
that  their  description  here  is  unnecessary.  We  know  now 
roughly  what  we  want  and  the  type  of  society  which  the 
words  "Guild  Social  Order"  describe.  What  we  are 
uncertain  about  is  our  chance  of  getting  it.  If  they  still 
seem  remote,  an  inquiry  might  not  be  unprofitable  as  to 
what  in  the  purely  natural  order  is  holding  us  back.  Such 
an  inquiry  is  here  being  attempted. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  dear  arrangement  of  the 
Encyclical  makes  such  an  analysis  comparatively  easy; 
for  it  lays  down  quite  unequivocally  that  certain  ante- 
cedent conditions  must  obtain  before  the  order  can  be 
established.  It  leaves  us  in  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  what 
they  are  by  showing  us  the  results  of  their  opposites  in 
action.  "While  such  conditions  and  such  principles 
operate,"  is  the  clear  implication,  "producing  such  and  such 
results,  you  cannot  build  the  new  order.  While  your 
soil  is  full  of  weeds  you  will  get  no  harvest."  Here  then 
is  our  line  of  inquiry.  Are  the  necessary  antecedent  con- 
ditions for  the  new  order  near  to  being  attained  ?  Is 
there  any  prospect  of  their  attainment  f  Are  we  nearer 
or  further  from  their  attainment  than  when  the  Encyclical 
was  published  eight  years  ago  f 

What  are  these  antecedent  conditions  f  The  Encyclical 
strikes  the  keynote  in  a  quotation  from  Rerum  Novarut/ty 
"If  Society  is  to  be  healed  now,  it  can  in  no  way  be  healed 
save  by  a  return  to  Christian  life  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions." Let  us  observe  that  the  reference  is  not  only 
to  a  moral  renovation  of  the  individual  but  to  the 
orientation  of  the  whole  social  order  towards  specific 
Christian  ends.  The  Encyclical  complains  that  in  point 
of  fact  that  orientation  has  not  taken  place.  "The  con- 
ditions of  social  and  economic  life  are  such  that  vast 
multitudes  of  men  can  only  with  great  difficulty  pay 
attention  to  the  one  thing  that  is  needful^  their  ^tftx\\aL 
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salvation."  There  you  have  the  uncKristiaa  or  anti- 
:hristian  quality  of  the  present  order  summarized. 

The  special  consequence  of  original  sin  which  has 
brought  about  these  conditions  may  be  described  as 
greed  of  gain  magnified  by  that  very  insecurity  which  it 
has  itself  helped  to  create  and  thus  in  turn  augmenting  the 
insecurity — a  vicious  circle.  Insecurity  reinforcing  and 
reinforced  by  this  lawless  pressure  is  the  distinguishing 
and  damning  mark  of  our  present  order  :  "Man's  one 
solicitude  is  to  obtain  his  daily  bread  in  any  way  he  can." 
While  insecurity  is  prevalent,  the  predisposition  for  the 
building  of  Christian  order  is  not  present,  and  no  order 
which  tolerates  insecurity  can  claim  to  be  in  essence 
Christian. 

Here  then  is  the  first  and  principal  problem.  Is  there 
in  the  purely  natural  order  a  solution  f  Unfortunately, 
to  cure  this  disease  far  more  is  necessary  than  some  purely 
mechanical  adjustment ;  for  that  mechanical  adjustment 
will  neither  be  sufficiently  far-reaching  nor  reliable  uxilea 
it  is  preceded,  if  not  by  a  change  of  heart,  at  any  rate  by 
a  change  of  head,  a  change  in  values  and  a  greater  exact- 
ness of  intellectual  apprehension  so  that  those  revised 
values  may  be  firmly  and  lastingly  established. 

This  clarity  of  intellectual  apprehension  is  necessary  in 
one  important  particular.  There  is  one  dominating 
superstition  which  we  have  to  discard  ;  for  by  that 
superstition  the  greed  of  gain  is  justified.  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  superstition  of  price  mechanism,  a  belief 
which  is  much  more  than  an  economic  theory,  since  it  has 

{)rofound  moral  implications.  For  we  still  believe  (at 
east  most  of  us  do)  fanatically  in  certain  nebulous 
entities  called  the  law^  of  supply  and  demand,  the  effect 
of  which  (even  apparently  in  circumstances  of  gross 
maldistribution  and  palpably  imperfect  competition)  is 
supposed  to  secure  the  operation  of  the  economic  system 
at  its  optimum  potential.  Why  the  particular  set  of 
satisfactiofts  that  are  secured  in  this  particular  way  are 
preferable  to  another  set  of  satisfactions  that  might  have 
been  secured  in  some  other  way,  is  never  explained,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  thought  of  the  mass  of  men  still 
ixiits  aVou.%  tVea^  \mE&v  ^s^  ^nce  (using  this  expression  in 
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the  fullest  sense  to  include  the  rewards  of  capital  and  the 
conditions  of  its  accessibility)  is  thus  endowed  with  moral 
validity  as  an  index  of  social  worth.  The  ability  to 
command  price  and  thus  make  gains  is  thus  its  own 
justification,  and  profit  becomes  not  only  an  end  (which 
within  limits  is  legitimate)  but  the  delicate  glass-encased 
regulator  of  the  whole  machine  which  we  only  touch  at 
our  peril. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion  here  of  decrying  the 
functions  of  profit  either  as  an  incentive  or  as  an  economic 
check  (i.e.  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that  the  returns  of  any 
enterprise  shall  not  be  less  than  its  costs).  The  fallacy 
lies  in  assuming  it  to  be  an  index  of  absolute  values  indeed 
and  in  treating  the  price  mechanism  as  a  providential 
means  of  interpreting  Divine  intention.  Such  crude 
views  are  of  course  laughable  to  an  economist,  but  their 
present  force  is  enormous,  and  it  is  because  of  their 
prevalence  that  we  allow  gain  to  be  enthroned  as  we  do 
allow  it  to  be  enthroned,  and  while  gain  is  thus  enthroned, 
insecurity  is  and  always  wiU  be  inevitable. 

The  Encyclical  is  itself  quite  clear  that  reform  must  be 
preceded  by  a  change  of  values.  Monetary  gain,  the 
sanctification  of  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  insecurity, 
must  not  be  elevated,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  the  supreme 
and  only  effective  dynamic  in  our  affairs.  A  wholly 
different  principle  must  be  asserted  by  the  State  and  find 
actual  juridical  expression  in  its  institutions.  This  is 
evident  from  the  passage  which  blames  the  State  for 
failing  to  correct  the  visible  abuses  of  an  order  informed 
by  the  principles  which  do  today  inform  it.  Has  the 
State  corrected  these  abuses  or  is  it  correcting  them  ?  This 
is  the  first  concrete  question  that  we  have  to  ask. 


II 


The  Encyclical  instances  several  such  abuses  of  which, 
apart  from  general  insecurity,  two  seem  particularly 
worthy  of  note — (i)  the  abuses  wrought  by  unchecked 
speculation — (2)  the  abuses  of  the  limited  company 
system..  Let  us  see  how  matters  stand  in  this  respect. 
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As  far  as  unchecked  speculation  is  cnnceraed,  no  bena 
instance  of  tlus  coold  be  found  than  in  the  recent  cue 
of  a  powerful  financial  practitioner  ^ho  was  sent  to  ptiioo 
{or  publishing  an  incorrect  prospectus.  It  was  on  thii 
account  that  he  sufiered  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Is 
respect,  however,  of  what  was  socially  a  far  more  damaging 
offence  no  penalty  whatever  was  incurred.  For  this  man 
had  made  a  comer  in  an  important  commodity  and 
sererely  disorganized  the  market,  spreading  ruin  and 
insecurity  throughout  an  entire  industry.  Under  latn 
now  unfortunately  obsolete  he  would  have  been  indicted 
lor  "forestalling".  As  it  was,  though  his  crime  wm 
known  and  I  bdieve  referred  to  in  court,  no  charge  wb 
brought  against  him,  nor  did  anybody  suggest  that  inch 
a  charge  could  or  should  be  brought — a  clear  instance  d 
a  moral-juridical  breakdown. 

The  abuses  of  the  limited  company  system  aratinoe 
and  are  tolerated.  The  Companies  Act  of  1 929  introduced 
certain  reforms  which  were  little  more  than  urgent 
matters  of  public  order.  It  forbade  bankrupts  to  becrane 
Company  directors  and  made  it  difficult  for  promoten 
to  print  crude  and  palpable  lies  in  their  prospectosa. 
All  these  things  did  not,  however,  touch  the  essential 
moral  weakness  of  the  institurion  which  arises  from  that 
same  intellectual  muddle  that  we  noted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 

Symptomatic  of  this  confusion  is  the  ill-defined,  indeed 
the    almost    inexplicable,   position   of    the    shareholder, 
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ing  less  applicable.  The  old  scheme  of  things  under 
-which  some  ingenious  person  with  a  sure-fire  vrzy  of 
making  sunshine  out  of  cucumbers  went  to  the  public 
through  the  press  and  collected  their  cash — ^aU  that  has 
been  pretty  well  dead  since  1929.) 

But  after  all,  these  profits  have  an  origin  and  sometimes 
a  pretty  shady  origin,  yet  where  the  origin  is  shady  (and 
even  where  it  is  known  to  be  shady)  the  shareholder  incurs 
no  odium,  suffers  no  real  penalty  and,  what  is  more 
important,  does  not  usually  consider  himself  to  be 
incnvidually  blameworthy.  What  I  have  in  mind  and 
-what  is  quite  possibly  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
malpractice  by  limited  companies,  is  the  abuse  and  often 
the  fraudulent  abuse  of  credit.  In  the  retail  trade  this 
thing  is  becoming  a  known  scandal.  I  know  of  one 
department-store  that  must  have  ruined  hundreds  of 
small  suppliers  simply  by  refusing  to  pay  their  bills.  In 
other  words,  this  store  has  simply  been  making  profits 
•with  other  peoples'  money.  A  private  trader  that  acted 
like  this  would  soon  be  ruined  by  the  evil  reputation  he 
would  acquire.  Unfortunately,  big  and  heavily  capi- 
talized concerns  are  in  a  different  position.  Owing  to 
their  importance,  suppliers  dare  not  incur  their  dis- 
pleasure and  will  risk  bankruptcy  rathfer  than  do  so.  This 
form  of  blackmail  is  notorious,  and  the  names  of  the  firms 
practising  it  are  known  all  over  England,  yet  I  have  never 
neard  of  anybody  being  turned  out  of  their  clubs  for 
holding  shares  in  them. 

Another  instance  of  malpractice  is  bad  wages,  though, 
as  I  point  out  elsewhere,  the  question  of  the  living  wage 
is  not  the  most  acute  industrial  problem  of  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  many  large  and  wealthy  firms  do  pay 
abominable  wages  and  are  known  to  pay  abominable 
wages.  I  have  in  mind  one  firm  in  particular  which  has 
been  exposed  time  and  again  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  Press  (amongst  others  by  myself).  This  firm  makes 
profits  equivalent  to  approximately  three  times  its  wages 
bill ;  yet  it  pays  the  bulk  of  its  staff  wages  on  which  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  live.  I  repeat  that  these  things 
are  known,  and  that  there  cannot  be  any  excuse  for  share- 
holders not  knowing  them,  yet  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
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snj''body  who  on  these  grounds  refused  to  acquire  or  hold 
shares  in  this  concern. 

Since  this  b  the  average  attitude  of  shareholders,  thej 
can  hardly  complain  if  Aey  receive  equally  casvul  treat- 
ment from  those  who  are  supposed  to  bear  responsi' 
biUties  towards  themselves.  It  may  indeed  be  said  ibi 
in  view  of  their  attitude,  shareholders  richly  deserve  whai 
they  much  too  rarely  receive  from  those  who  profess  v 
look  after  their  interests.  The  present  manner  of  prt' 
seating  company  accounts  conveys  nothing  whatever 
Apan  from  the  provision  of  a  balance  sheet,  which  i 
often  as  not  is  unintelligible,  published  accounts  tell  tht 
shareholders  nothing  except  the  amount  of  the  net 
profit  and  the  manner  of  its  allocation.  The  idcniitva 
the  people  who  have  been  pocketing  his  money,  tin 
nature  of  the  services  rendered  in  return,  the  salarie 
of  managers  and  all  the  other  payments  concerning  vMd 
a  normal  person  might  well  show  a  disposition  to  bi 
pressingly  curious,  these  are  matters  of  which  dthe: 
prudence  or  delicacy  forbid  disclosure.  The  wholi 
business  reached  its  culminating  absurdity'  when  tin 
director  of  one  of  our  great  monopolies,  reputed  to  t* 
drawing  between  ^40,000  and  j^8o,ooo  a  year  in  director'i 
fees,  dechned  when  questioned  by  the  shareholders  tc 
reveal  the  size  of  his  actual  emolument.  When  it  ii 
remembered  that  this  man  was  supposed  to  be  the  share- 
holders' paid  servant  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  saii 
There  are  certain  situations  to  which  the  satirical  com- 
mentator cannot  possibly  do  justice. 

The  remedy  for  these  things  lies  in  the  hands  of  any 
government  to  apply  whenever  they  feel  so  minded. 
There  is  no  need  to  interfere  with  the  limited  liability 
system  as  such.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  thrust  genulnt 
responsibility  on  the  shareholder,  and  punish  him  foi 
neglecting  it  by  mulcting  him  of  his  profits.  In  m) 
respectful  submission,  it  should  be  possible  to  arraign  anj 
company  guilty  of  offences  against  a  recognized  codt 
of  fair  trading  before  a  special  court  and  fine  it.  This  fine 
should,  however,  not  be  a  determinate  amount,  but  1 
certain  proportion  of  the  nett  profit.  Further  power 
should  be  ^ven  if  necessary  to  block  in  any  one  year  part 
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^r  whole  of  the  dividend.  This  would  prevent  companies 
paying  the  fine  out  of  their  undistriouted  profits  and 
bring  the  whole  force  of  the  penalties  down  on  to  the 
actual  shareholders.  It  should  certainly  make  the  share- 
biolders  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

In  justice  to  the  shareholders,  they  should  be  given  far 
EuUer  information  than  at  present  they  receive.  I  suggest 
that  the  foUowing  facts  should  certainly  be  made  known 
to  them : 

(i)  The  remuneration  whether  by  salary  or  Commission 
of  all  directors  and  managers. 

(2)  The  total  wages  bill,  and  the  rates  of  wages  of 
different  classes  of  employee. 

(3)  The  length  of  credit  taken,  i.e.  the  amount  of  time 
different  portions  of  the  liabilities  to  trade  creditors  have 
been  outstanding. 

Finally,  a  certificate  should  be  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and/or  the  relevant  Trade  Union  as  to  conditions 
of  work. 

None  of  the  above  suggestions  postulate  anything  more 
than  the  ordinary  decency  and  responsibility  that  one 
expects  to  show  and  receive  in  dealing  with  one's  butcher 
or  one's  charwoman,  nor  do  they  assert  anything  more 
than  the  elementary  rights  claimed  by  any  set  of  indi- 
viduals who  pool  their  cash  for  a  Sunday  outing  and 
expect  a  correct  statement  of  account.  I  can  think  of  no 
reasons  other  than  discreditable  ones  why  they  should 
not  be  introduced.  The  point  to  seize  is  that  they  are 
not  introduced,  and  the  reason  for  this  (at  least  I  know  no 
other  explanation)  is  the  vague  belief  that  profit  somehow 
justifies  itself,  that  the  payment  of  dividends  is  sufficient 
prima  facie  evidence  of  useful  service,  a  broadly  just 
reward  paid  for  the  concern's  performance  by  means  of 
a  providential,  automatic  mechanism.  Thus  injustices 
and  malpractices  when  they  are  known  are  condoned  as 

Eart  of  the  working  of  a  stern  economic  and  even  bio- 
>gical  law  which,  however  harshly  it  works,  redounds 
ultimately  to  the  common  good.  In  these  circumstances, 
too  much  inquiry  or  interference  is  obviously  uncalled  for. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  kind  of  rickety  intellectual  bridge 
(vhich  unites  men's  consciences  with  their  pockets. 
Vol.  205  T 
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Here  then  you  have  the  vicious  principle  at  work  in  the 
most  important  institution  of  contemporarj--  economic 
life  and  if  it  operates  there,  it  will  operate  everyvrherc  else. 
As  long  as  this  is  so  there  is  no  hope  for  us,  for  the  evil 
fallacy  twists  and  poisons  everything. 


One  of  the  best-known  passagesdealingwith  whatlhave 
termed  the  "antecedent  conditions"  concerns  the  growtl 
of  that  "despotic  economic  power"  which  has  become 
such  a  favourite  topic  of  the  CathoUc  propagandist.  The 
Encyclical  inveighs  against  two  aspects  of  this  plieiio- 
menoD,  its  actual  magnitude  and  what  is  really  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  its  arbitrary  character.  It  is  in  this  latter 
characteristic  that  it  embodies  the  essential  damning 
fault  of  the  capitalist  regime.  That  regime  "is  not  vidoa 
of  its  very  nature,  but  it  violates  right  order  whenever 
capital  so  employs  the  working  or  wage-earning  classes 
as  to  divert  business  and  economic  activity  eniirdy  to  iis 
own  arbitrary  will  and  advantage,  without  any  regard 
to  the  human  dignity  of  the  workers,  the  social  character 
of  economic  Ufe,  social  justice  and  the  common  good". 
Note  here  that  the  nature  of  the  wage  contract  and  the 
treatment  of  wage-earners  is  only  one  among  a  number  of 

f>ossibIe  criticisms  :  it,  as  I  hold,  in  England  one  of  the 
east  important.  The  crucial  question  is  the  lack  of 
control  over  the  employment  and  direction  of  capitiL 
and  clearly  the  greater  the  concentration  of  capital  ikf 
more  harm  will  be  done  by  its  ill-regulated  use. 

In  this  respect  there  are  some  faint  grounds  for  satis- 
faction though  not  very  many.  We  have  become  familia 
of  late  with  the  notion  of  an  Investment  Board,  and  thou^ 
it  has  remained  nothing  more  than  a  subject  for  academit 
speculation,  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  should  be  fairly 
widely  debated  is  to  some  extent  an  index  of  change.  BdI 
here  too  the  obstinate  superstition  of  the  price  mechanism 
holds  us  back.  The  bias  in  favour  of  the  free  play  of 
economic  forces  is  still  enormous. 

A.^art  from  this  the  notion  of  an  Investment  Board 
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seems  at  present  to  imply  little  more  than  some  control  of 
the  capital  market ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  concerned  with 
the  creation  of  capital  assets  hy  the  big  companies  out  of 
their  own  funds.  Yet  these  are  among  the  chief  sources 
of  our  trouble.  The  expansion  of  chain  stores  is  a  matter 
of  which  I  have  written  with  some  vehemence  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  opinions  are  divided  on  this  matter  I 
certainly  would  not  invoke  the  authority  of  the  Encyclical 
to  prove  that  this  was  necessarily  wrong  (though  I  myself 
think  it  is  damnable).  Bat  the  fact  remains  that  uiese 
important  changes  in  our  economic  structures  are 
financed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies concerned,  and  there  is  as  yet  little  suggestion  that 
thuprocess  should  be  interfered  with. 

T^e  despotic  economic  domination  already  enormous 
in  England  at  the  time  the  Encyclical  was  written  has 
grown  perceptibly  since  then,  nor  do  I  think  it  correct 
to  see  in  the  much-quoted  phrase  'Svho  because  they  hold 
and  control  money  are  able  exclusively  to  govern  credit 
and  determine  its  allotment"  an  allusion  to  the  banks 
alone.  Rather  is  the  corresponding  reality  that  small 
rather  closely  knit  ohgarchy  which  has  the  banks  at  its 
core  but  its  most  important  seats  of  power  in  the  finance 
houses  and  insurance  companies.*  Money  in  the  hands 
of  these  groups  has  become  not  so  much  an  instrument  of 
production  as  a  raiding  weapon,  and  since  an  enormous 
hold  is  maintained  by  these  people  over  the  distributive 
trades  and  most  of  the  other  lucrative  forms  of  enterprise, 
*  Tlieie  is  not  moch  point  in  naming  names  in  this  connection.  Bat  the 
noder,  if  he  is  sufficiently  interested,  can  easily  do  that  himself.  Indeed, 
it  ia  an  agiceablo  and  improving  way  of  spending  a  rainy  afternoon.  All 
fbaX  is  required  in  a  Sleek  Exchmge  Year  Boak  and  a  Dinctory  of  Directors, 
knd,  though  the  acquisition  of  these  works  involves  some  slight  monetary 
outlay,  snch  expense  will  be  amply  justified  by  the  pleasure  derived.  The 
sedolons  inquirer  will  then  find  tiiat  in  the  txKLrdrooms  of  the  insurance 
eompaniea  directors  of  our  great  banks  sit  in  fraternal  harmony  with  the 
directors  of  enterprises  far  less  angast  than  they  would  asually  meddle  with, 
for  instance,  the  moat  flagrant  types  of  catch-penny  bire-pnrchase  companies 
and  with  the  organizers  of  itinerant  ice-cream  trade  which  has  recenUy 
been  subjected  to  rather  severe  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
tlkoae  who  assert  that  the  fact  of  being  co-directors  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany does  not  imply  community  of  interest  outside  it.  I  can  only  reply  that 
U  such  meetings  do  not  resnlt  in  mutually  advantageous  bargams  and 
gentlemen's  agreements,  then  the  gentlemen  in  question  ore'  made  of 
sterner  stufi  t^n  I  am,  and  that  if  I  were  sitting  on  the  same  board  as  the 
Erector  of  one  of  the  great  banks  I  should  certainly  sooner  or  later  turn 
«nch  meetingB  to  an  excellent  ar '- 
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ihcf  fonn  a  pool  oat  of  which  the  shniings  and  peao 
from  almost  every  dtizen*s  pocket  flow  ia  i  hogt  uk 
condaooos  tribolaiT  stream. 

When  I  speak  of  moTuy  in  the  hands  of  these  peopl 
being  med  as  a  raiding  innmment  I  mean  that  since  the 
over-riding  and  exdusiTe  motiTc  is  speedy  monetaiy  gaii 
thcyarewbollTcarelessof  thetaci  that  these  gains  are  otto 
made  by  the  tender  of  purely  national  increments  of  vala 
(33  in  the  case  of  mott  heavily  advertised  goods)  and  tb 
they  arc  offset  largely  by  tosses  at  other  parts  of  thi 
economic  system.  The  inevitable  concomitant  of  thi 
activity  is  thus  a  succession  of  disorganizing  and  ^ 
fubilizing  bankruptcies,  losses  of  independence  m 
depressions  of  the  standard  of  bving  of  the  less  fortiiiuicl< 
placed,  all  of  which  mnst  necessarily  be  taken  into  acconai 
if  we  are  to  get  a  tme  picture  of  the  matter. 

One  of  the  most  uitfortunate  results  of  this  growth  a 
despotic  power  is  this:  that  the  more  capital  is  maldit- 
tributed,  the  more  it  seeks  a  purely  tributary  reiurn  iW 
if  possible  a  high  and  quick  return.  Capital  thus  concen- 
trated tends  to  act  as  a  disintegrating  and  unst^bilizioj 
factor.  Because  of  this  and  also  because  it  tends  to  employ 
resources  for  purposes  that  are  socially  wasteful  it  ineri- 
tablv  becomes  the  powerful  generator  of  scarcity. 

That  scarcity  b  often  disguised  by  what  on  the  suriict 
appears  to  be  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  proletariin'f 
ration  becomes  comparatively  generous.  But  those  saint 
agencies  that  tend  more  and  more  to  supply  his  needs 
display  an  amost  diabolical  genius  in  stimulating  his  wants. 
The  result  is  inevitable.  The  proletarian  cannot  accumu- 
late. He  lives  at  short  range.  His  ser\-itude  is  unbrolen- 
and  despite  radiograms  and  hire-purchased  furniture, 
scarcity  still  remains  his  essential  dement.  A  rccessioa 
finds  him  resourceless. 


And  this  brings  me  to  the  key  passage  of  the  Encyclid 

^  which  this  whole  question  of  artificial  scarcity  seeiE 

at  \tiumatelf  connected.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  tin 


£ 
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rated  passage  dealing  with  creation  of  the  vocational 

,  and  of  that  harmony  between  the  ranks  of  society 
it  is  to  be  both  instrument  and  the  expression, 
conflict  between  labour  and  capital,  the  "class  war", 
lis  to  be  resolved,  nor,  of  course,  can  the  vocational 
p  come  into  being  without  such  resolution. 
»rtunately,  the  class  conflict  in  Great  Britain  is  a 
r  negligible  aflFair.  Very  considerable  grounds  for 
ict  exist,  but  that  conflict,  if  it  were  to  become  a 
:y,  would  not  be  the  class  conflict  in  the  approved 
>dox  sense — namely  the  struggle  between  employers 
wage-earners  for  so-^called  "surplus  value"  (words 
h  are  really  only  a  sort  of  don's  shorthand  for  what 
:onsumer  can  be  constrained  into  disbursing).  Em- 
^rs  and  wage  earners  do  intermittently  engage  in 

or  acrimonious  bickering  for  this,  and  most  wage- 

jrs  share  the  common  trait  of  ordinary  humanity  in 

ing  to  have  more  money  than  they  are  actually  being 

But  to  pretend  that  a  certain  amount  of  fractious 

•bargy  on  this  score  is,  in  this  country,  the  essential 

of  history  is  like  saying  that  the  backchat  between 
:wo  robbers  is  the  essential  story  of  the  Babes  in  the 
d.  (The  analogy  of  the  two  robbers  is  singularly 
site,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment.) 
le  contrary  fiction  is  nevertheless  sedulously  main- 
d  not  only  by  the  Left  but  throughout  the  country. 

co-operation  between  capital  and  labour — that  is 
•ded  as  the  essential  industrial  problem  which  forms 
>attlefield  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness, 
wicked  angels  are  the  hotheads,  the  extremists  who 
[er  after  strikes  and  sabotage  and  are  driven  by  a 
on  to  murder  everybody  in  their  beds,  and  I  suppose 
^intransigents"  or  die-hards"  on  the  employers'  side. 

against  them  are  the  moderates,  the  reasonable  men 
will  talk  things  over  and  adopt  a  policy  of  fair  give 
:ake.  With  whichever  the  sympathy  of  any  particular 
idual  happens  to  lie,  he  always  falls  into  the  blunder 
inking  that  the  quarrel  which  these  two  parties  seek 
:centuate  or  resolve  is  the  essential  point  of  tension. 
)t  only  are  these  squabbles  largely  unimportant,  they 
irgely  non-existent.    Though  inexcusably  bad  wages 
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are  ficill  being  piid  bj  some  firms,  emploj^ers  as  a  nilelike 
to  pay  the  best  wages  ihey  can  and  pride  themsdves  on 
the  wages  they  pay,  and  the  attitude  of  the  average  wag^ 
earner  in  reasooably  good  employment  to  the  shareholdei 
seems  in  my  experience  to  be  one  of  affectionate  tolerance 
(Only  7i  on  the  ordinaries  ?  Give  the  poor  fish  10/ 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  tone.) 

There  are,  of  coune,  enough  dissatisfied  and  disgnintlec 
wage-earners,  but  for  every  wage-earner  that  has  a  gmdgi 
against  his  employers  there  are  a  dozen  who  have  a  gmdgt 
against  other  things  and  other  people  lying  outside  tL 
actual  organization  in  which  they  work  :  their  landlord, 
their  bank  manager,  if  they  have  one,  the  fellow  who  bmli 
their  mortgaged  house  and  so  whimsically  used  unseasoDcd 
Russian  timber  for  their  window-frames.  Above  all,  tl" 
grudge  Ues  against  any  person  or  group  who  seems  lild; 
to  endanger  their  jobs  or  to  take  the  bread  out  of  thai 
mouths.  They  have  a  perpetual  feeling  that  tlicr  an 
living  on  sufierancc,  and  a  somewhat  wayward  and  incal- 
cobble  sufferance  at  that.  These  matters  and  not  tin 
class  conflict  are  the  real  issues  for  the  average  worbng 
man,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  RusMan  window- 
frames,  which  may  be  written  down  to  pure  original  siii) 
all  these  problems  arise  from  the  scarcity  system  of  whidi 
the  arbitrary  use  of  capital,  despotic  economic  power, 
is  the  essential  factor.  Scarcity'  and  despotic  economic 
powicr,  these  two  forces  implement  each  other.  Wiihoui 
scarcity,  despotic  power  cannot  exist,  for  given  m 
abundance  of  means  men  would  break  it,  and  despotic 
power  by  its  reckless  and  spasmcxlic  ose  of  resources  breedi 
scarcity  in  its  turn. 

The  class-war  spirit  and  all  institntions  informed  bj 
that  spirit  are  admirably  designed  to  maintain  this  scarcity 
system.  All  that  interrupts  ftmcuon  strengthens  thti 
svstem.  Above  all,  everything  that  distorts  a  deal 
intdlectual  apprehension  (A  its  reahty  strengthens  it.  aoi 
it  is  precisely  in  this  manner  that  the  ctirrent  tmrealita 
anal_\-sis  of  economic  affairs  docs  tend  to  assxt  anc 
strengthen  it. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anvthing  against  the  Trade  Unioi 
nunemcxAv&.xvew  q£  the  ondeniable  services  that  it  ha: 
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^  rendered  in  the  past,  but  it  is  really  unfortunate  that 

"     wherever  it  becomes  vocal  it  does  so  along  approved  class 

^  conflict  lines.     The  "exploitation  of  the  workers",  the 

^  wicked  employers  who  make  profits  out  of  the  labour  of 

=^  downtrodden  wage- earners  ;  if  they  make  profits  "out  of 

'  anybody  they  make  them  quite  as  much  "out  of  the  poor 

consumer  and  the  pubUc  generally — but  it  is  useless 

-  nowadays  to  assume  that  anybody  still  grasps  the  concept 

=^  of  the  just  price — ^all  the  old  cliches   that  have  gone 

^'  ringing  down  the  century  are  still  dished  up,  and  hardly 

^i:  ever  a  word  about  the  misuse  of  capital,  hardly  ever 

"  a  word  about  that  which  is  the  mainspring  of  instabiUty. 

=^-      This,  of  course^  suits  the  great  company  financiers 

£^  admirably.    The  class  war  is  an  excellent  smoke-screen 

^  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.    By  all  means  let  the  noise 

=i'  of  battle  rage  occasionally.    It  will  serve  to  distract  the 

='  public's  attention.    I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  there  is 

3r  any  conscious  plan  in  this.    I  merely  say  that  if  the  great 

x;  company  financiers  felt  their  position  seriously  threatened 

I  \ff  tne  class-war  doctrine,  tnat  doctrine  and  those  who 

t  preach  it  would  be  rigorously  suppressed,  whereas  the 

numerous  organs  that  do  preach  it  are  not  suppressed 

:    "but  on  the  contrary  flourish  exceedingly. 

The  point  of  these  observations  then  is  that  the  class- 
iTirar  feehng  is  something  wholly  alien  to  this  country, 
that  the  frequent  anger  and  embitterment  of  the  people 
*     does  not  arise  from  this  source  but  from  the  sense  of 
insecurity  and  precarious  dependence  on  forces  they  do 
r    not  understand,  from  the  sense  of  being  trapped  in  a 
8}r8tem  which  can  offer  no  satisfying  rehgious  or  philo- 
sophical justification  of  itself  and  so  appears  to  them  both 
:     mean  and  meaningless — ^which,  of  course,  it  is.    Class  war 
i.    then,  and  class  antagonism,  do  not  in  this  country  con- 
L     stitute  a  sufficiently  formidable  obstacle  in  themselves  to 
make  a  Christian  order  difficult  of  attainment.     The 
difficulty  lies  elsewhere. 


As  our  final  question  we  must  ask:    Is  there  any 
institution  in  contemporary  English  industrial  life  tVj^t. 
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could  concdvably  form  the  framework  of  the  vocatiotu 
group  of  the  Encyclical.  Some  Catholic  writers  hav 
written  as  though  the  Trade  Union  might  be  som 
tmexplained  process  become  such  a  group.  1  can  onl 
say  that  I  find  it  very  hard  to  convince  myself  of  thii 
The  Trade  Union  is  essentially  a  combanve  organtzatioi 
and  its  spirit  and  purpose  seem  to  me  utterly  alien  to  wb 
is  here  intended. 

Far  more  promising  from  this  point  are  those  bodie 
which  are  regarded  by  some  (and  not  altogether  an 
reasonably)  as  the  worst  excrescences  of  the  capitalisti 
order.  I  refer  to  the  growing  number  of  boards  enjojini 
statutory  powers,  such  as  the  newly  created  Conoi 
Industries  Board,  and  their  more  embryonic  connler 
parts  such  as  the  Steel  Ring  which  have  not  yet  attaioa 
full  stature.  The  criticism  levelled  at  these  bodies  is  ofie 
all  too  justified.  (In  the  case  of  steel,  the  accusarioa  tha 
it  is  a  palpable  conspiracy  against  the  public  is  by  ii' 
means  easy  to  refute.)  Nearly  every  one  of  these  bodies! 
dominated  by  some  great  company  which  is  using  ihem  t 
attain  what  is  practically  monopoly  status.  Finally,  th 
representationof  wage-earners'  interests  is  so  far  negli^bh 
though  the  new  structure  of  the  Cotton  Industry  doe 
represent  some  very  slight  advance  in  this  direction 
Nevertheless  with  all  these  faults,  these  bodies  are  for  th 
most  part  genuine  associations  of  producers,  and  it  need 
but  certain  shifts  of  the  centre  of  gravity  within  them  t 
turn  them  into  something  that  would  find  its  funcriona 
place  in  a  Christian  Order.  Their  essential  structure 
within  limits  their  purpose,  is  not  at  variance  with.  it.  T 
make  my  point  clearer  and  to  show  that  the  actuJ 
structure  of  these  bodies  is  of  this  particular  kind,  ma 
I  for  a  moment  quote  and  examine  the  actual  key  passag 
concerned, 

"True  and  genuine  social  order  demands  variou 
members  of  society  joined  together  by  a  common  bone 
Such  a  bond  of  union  is  provided  ...  by  the  commo 
efforts  of  employers  and  employees  of  one  and  the  sam 
group  joining  forces  to  produce  goods  or  give  service. 

Now  the  operative  words  here  are  "joining  forces' 
tut  liie  c.ciiic.e^t.  o^.  YJ\ai.-a%Sa\c«.  aij^ears  to  me  to  denot 
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a  far  more  genuine  fusion  than  is  contained  in  the  usual 
relation  of  capital  and  labour.  Further,  it  is  implicit  in 
the  notion  that  the  production  of  goods  shall  be  con- 
tinuous and  not  merely  spasmodic  so  that  the  common 
good  may  be  served  by  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
valuable  increment  to  its  real  wealth.  The  vocational 
group  becomes  a  moral  personality  animated  by  a  special 
kind  of  corporate  intention  wluch  causes  the  purely 
individualistic  use  of  capital  to  be  abandoned  and  tne  aim 
of  a  stable  useful  production  to  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  achieve  this  end  the  vocational 
group  must  control  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  money 
savings  of  its  members  and  possibly  also  by  means  of 
a  turnover  tax  or  tax  on  profits  ensure  that  the  requisite 
volume  of  savings  is  always  available  for  it.  I  say  that  it 
must  control  the  money  savings  of  its  members  because  if 
the  industry  is  to  be  an  organic  whole,  it  has  a  claim  to 
draw  back  into  itself  such  part  of  its  members'  surplus 
power  of  demand  as  is  necessary  for  its  own  continued 
well-being,  and  in  this  expression  I  include  not  only  the 
continuance  of  its  function  but  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  every  person  working  within  it. 

To  take  first  the  problem  of  its  own  continued  stable 
function.  The  most  obvious  use  for  the  corporate  savings 
of  such  a  vocational  group  would  be  the  financing  of  the 

Eurchase  of  producers'  goods.  This  matter  is,  as  everybody 
aows,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  stability  problem  and  has 
always  cried  out  for  some  sort  of  social  control.  The 
group  would  be  admirably  suited  to  exercise  this  control 
after  careful  market  surveys  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  other  groups.  Such  an  arrangement,  which  would 
be  the  first  eflFective  step  in  planning,  would  imply  full 
individual  ownership  of  actual  assets  but  with  a  certain 
social  control  of  the  loan  capital  that  helped  to  call  them 
into  being. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  given  the  control 
of  savings  by  the  vocational  group,  that  group  becomes 
in  this  very  business  of  planning  one  of  the  most  perfect 
instruments  yet  devised.  For  not  only  can  the  group  use 
its  savings  for  productive  purposes,  it  can  also  by  its  credit 
policy  and  by  the  granting  of  hire-purchase  cotLtt^J:x^ 
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assist  other  groups  in  the  sale  of  finished  goods  to  its  owi 
members.  It  can  further  control  consumer  choice  b; 
using  the  ordinary  legitimate  technique  of  publicity  whid 
in.  its  hands  would  be  both  cheap  and,  since  it  is  made  t 
OTcrate  "within  the  family",  so  to  speak,  doubly  effective 
The  vocational  group  can  thus,  at  any  rate  in  the  industria 
field,  be  not  only  an  association  of  producers,  bui  a: 
instrument  providing  what  is  practically  a  guaranteei 
market  over  a  wide  range  of  goods.  Thus  by  means  o 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  a  high  degree  o 
Stability  could  be  assured  in  the  economic  system,  am 
this  result  would  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  free  conlraci 
between  autonomous  personalities  and  entirely  withou 
the  bureaucratic  regimentation  which  makes  us  loo 
askance  at  most  schemes  of  planning. 

This  control  of  savings  and  credit  that  I  am  here  out 
lining  may  appear  to  some  a  purely  mechanical  arrange 
ment  without  moral  significance.  1  do  not  think  so.  Th 
motives  at  work  in  the  act  of  giving  credit  determine  mor 
than  any  other  the  moral  colouring  of  an  order,  and  it  i 
precisely  the  narrow  individualistic  motive  in  this  act  i 
it  is  at  present  performed  that  gives  our  own  order  it 
unsatisfactory  character.  If  that  motive  were  re-oriented 
the  corporate  control  of  savings  and  credit  would,  I  thinl 
follow  naturally,  since  this  would  be  the  best  means  o 
giving  that  motive  expression. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  let  us  see  how  far  th' 
new  type  of  industrial  group  that  is  coming  into  being  Ij 
England  would  already  admit  of  the  development  thu 
outlined.  In  the  first  place  though  this  new  type  o 
industrial  group  lacks  so  far  any  power  of  distraint  wortl 
talking  about  over  the  surpluses  of  its  members,  the  thin] 
is  there  in  germ.  It  has  considerable  power  of  levyinj 
dues  and  it  has  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Cotton  Industrie 
Board)  powers  to  borrow  from  the  public.  This  last  ma; 
ultimately  enable  it  to  dispose  over  considerable  fund 
which  might  in  due  course  come  to  be  used  more  or  les 
along  the  lines  1  have  indicated.  Further,  these  group: 
already  have  power  to  organize  research  and  thus  expenc 
their  resources  in  helping  their  members  to  improve  tht 
c\-aaiitj  o'i  ^ca  ■^\*ii.\iKX  VRsla.  for  their  own  advantage 
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and  for  the  benefit  of  the  commuiut}^  as  a  whole.  There 
is  here  to  my  mind  aheady  the  indication  of  a  new  motive 
in  industrial  affairs,  the  operation  of  which  mi^t  extend 
considerablr  in  the  course  of  time. 

Taking  these  factors  into  conuderation,  we  may  surely 
axy  that  we  have  here  at  least  the  foundation  of  the  thing 
that  Fiui  XI  was  visualizing,  and  that  these  new  bodies 
mi^t  without  really  changing  thar  own  essential 
character  become  the  nuclei  of  the  vigorous  corporate  life 
that  he  desired. 


"      To  sum  up.    There  are  maar,  vocy  many  grounds  for 

hope.    The  foundations  for  a  Christian  order  are  to  some 

-.  extent    present.     The    most    powerful  factor   working 

*'  against  it  is  the  confused  and  fragmentary  legacy  of  a  set 

of  theories  that  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  morals  and 

economic  science  are  intellectually  beneath  contempt. 

' '  We  are  stiU  enchained  by  mental  habit  in  this  matter, 

*  bat  mental  habits  are  capable  of  correction. 

Tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  valuable  educative  work 
;  done  in  this  department  by  the  Left.  The  patient 
"  expository  plodrang  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Cole  and 
iAx.  Douglas  Jay  has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
weakening  of  what  I  have  called  the  superstition  of  the 
price  mechanism,  while  even  the  cruder  forms  of 
deprecating  the  so-called  "profit  economy"  on  the 
part  of  the  less  erudite  rank  and  file  is  not  without 
Its  effect.  Destroy  this  intellectual  fallacy,  which 
tttill  underlies  so  many  of  our  assumptions  and  is 
tttill  embedded  so  deep  in  our  laws,  and  you  have  gone 
4  long  way  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a  Christian  order. 
Ipor  me  difficulties  over  here  are  of  the  head  rather  than 
Xhc  heart. 

J.  L.  Benvenisti. 


Leo  XIII— a  Modern  Humanist 

CATHOLICISM  regards  Leo  XIII  as  one  of  ' 
greatest  Popes  and  diplomatists  :  not  only  Eurof 
but  also  the  Americas  have  borne  witness  to  his  clear  ao 
penetrating  insight  into  the  most  tangled  of  politic 
problems ;  the  soundness  with  which  he  expounds 
Thomism  is  known  to  every  theologian,  while  his  studii 
in  sociology  are  not  less  remarkable,  nor  is  there  an 
difference  of  opinion  about  his  fine  literary  tastes. 

It  is  under  this  last  heading  that  this  article  treats  t 
him  and,  more  particularly,  of  his  Latin  poems.  The 
are  a  mere  handful,  not  more  than  sixty  in  number,  bi 
they  have  a  sufficient  charm  to  entitle  the  author  to 
place  among  the  best  of  the  humanists.  They  wa 
written  mostly  when  Leo  was  Archbishop  of  Perugia  c 
in  the  time  of  his  Pontificate,  though  he  began  to  wril 
verses  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Perhaps  the  first  pieces  that  impress  the  reader  ai 
the  short  poems  addressed  to  his  friends,  wherein  wit 
incisive  and  epigrammatic  phrases  he  continuously  pom 
forth  the  sincerest  love  and  admiration.  Whether  it  b 
a  name  that  he  shares  in  common  with  a  friend,^  or 
Ufe  spent  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,'  or  a  cruel  mis 
fortune  that  stirs  his  pity,^  he  is  always  as  direct  am 
simple  as  a  child.  When  he  consoles  a  friend  for  somi 
irreparable  loss  one  feek  that  he  is  actually  a  sharer  ii 
his  grief. 

Conjugis  extinct!  crudeli  funere,  Elisa, 
Vidimus  in  somno  te  immotam  adstare  sepulcro 
£t  siccis  oculii  premere  altum  cordc  dolorem  : 
Quin  eiiam  cupidam,  aique  eiccta  fronte  decoram 
Quo  mens,  et  veteris  quo  vis  nrgebat  amoris 
Vidimus  obtutu  tacito  te  quacrcrc  coelum.* 

These  poems  he  used  to  write  both  as  a  solace  amids 
his  many  grave  perplexities  and  laborious  undertakings 
and  as  a  means  of  snowing  his  affectionate  remembrano 
of  those  of  his  flock  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  zeal 
Little  interest  indeed  do  we  have  in  the  particular  excel 
leucies  which  draw  the  attenrion  of  the  poet ;  but  we  d< 
^  admiie  m  aSi,  <A  ■"^iKni.\o&  l^Mikness  and  open-heartedness 
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which  makes  him  so  particular  in  his  admiration.  And 
what  is  most  striking  in  his  pains  to  appreciate  to  the 
full  and  put  in  the  clearest  possible  light  his  friends'  best 
lualities  is  the  fact  that,  from  his  earliest  years  at  the 
fesuit  College  in  Rome  to  his  last  days  in  the  chair  of 
^eter,  he  had  few  who  were  his  intellectual  equals.  His 
graceful  phrases,  rich  with  beautiful  imagery  and  loving 
a£Fection,  are  like  so  many  flashes  of  light  that  reveal  not 
only  the  many  fine  qualities  thus  illimiinated,  but  also, 
and  principally,  the  delicacy  of  the  sentiments  of  the  poet 
himself. 

Deeper,  though  not  less  charming,  are  the  poems  that 
treat  of  the  poet's  own  private  life  and  feehngs.  In  a 
little  poem*  written  at  the  age  of  twenty,  about  his  ill- 
health,  one  may  perhaps  trace  a  certain  artificiality  in  his 
attempts  to  allay  his  pain  by  devoting  his  attention  to 
his  Muse.  But  even  here  nis  characteristic  aspiration 
towards  another  world  of  pure  joys,  of  happiness,  and  of 
eternal  peace,  is  conspicuous.  And  as  the  poet  becomes 
more  mature  in  his  inspiration,  as  well  as  in  his  technique, 
the  fullness  of  his  expression  is  complete.  In  a  moment  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  distress  he  addresses  his  deceased 
sister  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  : 

Heu  mare  sollicitum  spumantibus  aestuat  undis : 

Noz  heu  nimbosum  contegit  atra  polum. 
Quassatur  ventis,  pelago  iactatur  in  alto, 

£t  iam  fracta  ratis  gurgitis  ima  petit. 
Horremus  trepidi,  quatit  aeger  anhelitus  artus : 

Mors  instat,  iam  iam  nos  vorat  unda  maris  ; 
Flet  genitofy  resoluta  comas  loca  quaestubus  implet 

Coniuz,  cum  natis  anzius  ipse  gemens, 
"O  soror,  inclamo,  portu  iam  tuta  beato, 

Eia,  adsis,  nostras  et  miserata  vices, 
Fluctibus  in  mediis  affulge  sidus  amicum, 

Per  vada,  per  syrtes,  o  bona  tende  manus. 
Ocius  affer  opem,  pontique  e  gurgite  raptos 

Insere  sidereis  ipsa  benigna  plagis; 
Detur  ubi  amplexus  iterare,  et  ningere  dextras, 

Aeternum  detur  solvere  vota  Deo  !"• 

The  reader  will  note  the  richness  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  disguised 
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muleT  a  veil  of  allegory,  fiat  be  thcmld  also  oote  Hi 
rich  power  of  expression  and  ihe  Tiridness  of  An  meu 
{rikoncal  scese. 

Of  the  small  town  wtcrc  he  was  bom,  Leo  alwavs  hi 
pleatant  memona.'  Ai  when  at  Rome,  in  the  fa 
Uoom  of  routh,  he  wai  alwars  eager  to  go  to  hit  lagge 
hnb  and  join  the  hantin^parnes  which  he  cQiored  1 
mach,  mixing  with  the  onlrttered  peasants  to  whom  h 
Tonthlol  gav  jpirits  endeared  him,  so,  in  later  life,  th 
chetTshcd  thoog^t  of  his  woodland  conntxyside  was  bail 
to  his  tired  mind.  CoDe  Amico,  Monte  Caprco,  tfa 
rose-cvpeted  Faggeto,  \'sl  Cistcnu  :  each  had  a  wkd 
hiftorr  of  its  own,  and  the  poet  may  well  repeat : 

Qoam  Bore  in  pnmo  felix,  qoam  laeta  Lepinii 
Orta  ingis,  pairio  sob  lire,  vita  fait  !• 

Bot  even  iriien  be  uses  more  ordinary  language,  du 
stnceritr  with  which  he  opens  his  whole  heart  ts  remade 
able.  It  is  a  Pope  who  is  writing,  a  Pope  ndiom  hi 
contemporaries,  irrespective  of  their  creed  or  nati<Hulitf 
owned  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  Yet  tb 
splendour  of  his  high  office  fades  away  as  the  old  mil 
implores  the  Blessed  ^'irgin  to  come  to  his  aid,  irn 
displays  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child  the  fraflrr  aa 
misery  of  his  human  clay.  He  feek  that  at  any  momen 
he  may  fall  short  of  his  high  calling,  and  that  withoa 
the  aid  of  heaven  he  is  helpless ;  if  he  is  to  win,  hi 
is  the  part  of  the  soldier  and  not  of  the  general.  Bat  hi 
confidence  in  his  guide  and  protectress  is  inezhaostiblt 
and  the  most  human  of  all  his  poems*  closes  with  th 
sweetest  touch  of  hope  : 

Adsis,  o  miter,  laogoiiioloqDe  seni 

himini  fcs$a  moDiier  ipsa  t^e, 

et  fagientcm  animam  ra  bona  redde  Deo." 

This  human  touch  occurs  again  and  again  in  his  poems 
and  it  is  striking  to  note  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  th 
consciousness  of  man's  misery  coping  with  the  never 
failing  forces  of  adversity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  th 
other  the  radiant  hope  and  firm  conviction  that  he! 
win  dome  ftom  above.    In  a  short  poem**  written  on  th 
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death  of  his  brother,  he  brings  in  the  latter  to  warn  him- 
self against  the  difficulties  which  surround  him.  ^^I  have 
happUy  arrived,"  he  tells  him,  "but  you  are  still  encum- 
bered hy  the  immense  responsibilities  for  which  you  will 
have  to  answer  one  day.  The  sea  is  stormy  enough,  and 
70ur  boat  is  poor  and  frail :  only  through  labour  and 
pain  can  you  hope  to  steer  it  to  safety."  But  Leo  repHes 
ivith  a  noble  firmness  which  is  hard  not  to  admire  : 

Dum  vivam,  fessosque  regat  dum  spiritus  artus, 

Incensa  ex  imo  ducens  suspiria  corde, 

Ploratu  maculas  ddere  enitar  amaro. 

At  tu  qui  supenim  securis  luce  bearis, 

Confectum  aerumnis,  devexa  aetate  labantem, 

erige,  et  usque  memor  de  coelo  respice  fratrem. 

Quern  turbo  heu  !  dudum  premit  horridus,  horrida  dudum 

fluctibus  in  mediis  commota  procella  fatigat.^* 

What  characterizes  this  group  of  poems  is  the  vague- 
ss  of  the  poet's  expression.  There  is  nothing  specific  or 


particular,  but  one  gets  the  idea  of  a  giant  battling 
against  the  forces  that  continually  seek  to  overwhelm 
him,  and,  through  him,  all  that  he  represents.  Anyone 
wth  any  idea  of  the  happenings  of  the  twenty-five  years 
of  Leo's  pontificate  can  read  much  into  the  poet's  weary, 
though  always  hopeful  Unes.  In  the  closing  years  of 
Pius  IX  all  sorts  of  dismal  forebodings  were  prophesied 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  diplomacy  of 
Leo  that  succeeded  in  avoiding  ruptures,  in  smoothing 
out  difficulties,  and  in  establishing  good  relations  with 
almost  all  the  Powers,  but  moments  of  difficulty  and 
despondency  had  to  be  faced,  and  sometimes  even  failure. 
The  Church  was  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  Ufe 
vrith  all  the  upheavals  that  this  transition  involved.  It 
is  by  his  eflForts  that  he  feels  himself  wearied  out  when, 
with  a  touching  note,  he  turns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  he 
had  invoked  during  a  lifetime  : 

Extremum  radiat,  pallenti  involvitur  umbra 
Jam  iam  sol  moriens  ;  nox  atra  subit,  Leo, 

Atra  tibi :  arescunt  venae,  nee  vividus  humor 
Perfluit ;  exhausto  corpore  vita  perit. 
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At  anima  anfugieos  excussa  libera  vinclb 
CoQtinuo  aetcmas  aidei  anh&la  plagas  ; 


Oh  coelum  attingam  !   supremo  munere  detur  J 

Divino  aeternum  lumine  ct  ore  frui,  I 

Tcque,  o  Virgo,  frui ;  matrem  tc  parvulus  inian*  '■ 
Dilexi,  flagrans  in  sene  crevit  amor." 

Last  of  all,  we  may  take  his  philosophical  and  religio 
poems.  When  the  poet  looks  back  upon  a  career  of  ilmo 
unbroken  success,"  that  retrospect  awakens  no  shadow 
self-conceit,  but  simply  the  consciousness  of  somethii 
worthier  and  even  materially  better  than  all  the  honou 
that  his  rare  gifts  had  brought  him  ;  something  tlu 
after  all,  is  the  only  thing  worth  while,  the  inwa] 
righteousness  which  alone  can  ensure  peace  of  mind  21 
heart.  He  realizes  that  what  goes  by  the  name  of  rirti 
is  always  the  fruit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 

non  nisi  sudatae  debetur  laurea  fronti ;" 

but  still,  even  in  these  poems,  there  is  something  rao! 
than  theological  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  real  conviction  < 
one  who  has  been  in  touch  with  the  stark  realities  of  lif 
Ordinarily,  the  poet  is  moderate  in  his  tone,  and  xh 
gives  him  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  elaborate  t 
theme  in  detail.  He  well  knows  how  sharp  is  the  sting  < 
remorse  that  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  one  whose  li 
is  spent  in  evil-doing  and  self-indulgence  ;*•  and  wii 
equal  acuteness  he  portrays  the  joys  of  the  man  wl 
follows  the  straight  path.^'  But,  at  times,  he  uses  strongi 
expressions,  and  whether  he  is  paraphrasing  a  Christia 
principle'^  or  brooding  over  the  beauty  of  some  Gosp 
episode"  he  always  displays  an  unequalled  perception  1 
human  nature.  In  two  epigrams  written  to  be  inscritx 
upon  a  reliquary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,*"  the  charaai 
of  the  saint  could  not  be  more  virile.  His  home  is  tl 
mountain,  his  garment  the  sheepskin,  his  food  the  locu 
and  wild  honey,  his  speech  a  warning,  harsh  to  impenitei 
ears.  In  another  poem,  an  elegy  written  on  the  text  1 
Matthew  iii,'^  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God 
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contrasted  with  the  humility  of  the  penitent  who  humbly 
comes  forward  and  insists  that  he  should  share  in  the 
cleansing  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

In  the  longer  hymns  and  odes  inspired  by  the  festivals 
of  the  Church  he  is  seen  at  his  finest.  The  SMerculanus 
(1878),  the  Ad  Sanctum  Felici  Annum  (1802),  the  second 
hymn  on  St.  Constantius  (1878),  all  have  historical  themes 
of  the  times  of  the  Roman  persecutions,  or  of  the  invasions 
of  the  Goths.  They  are  a  succession  of  highly  coloured 
scenes  full  of  the  tumult  of  battle,  or  the  triumphs  of 
martyrdom,  with  a  continuous  succession  of  images  which 
hold  the  reader  in  suspense  until  the  climax  develops  in 
each  case  to  the  final  apotheosis.  In  one  instance  it  is 
the  rugged  figure  of  Totila,  whose  fierceness  is  hardened 
by  the  rigours  of  his  ice-bound  Scythian  home,  con- 
trasted with  the  heroic  Herculan  who,  amidst  the  moan- 
ing and  confusion  of  his  distracted  city,  rallies  the  ranks 
against  the  heathen  invader.  In  another,  the  heroic 
stand  of  St.  Felician  in  the  face  of  the  threatening 
brutality  of  the  Roman  tyrants  recalls  to  Leo's  poetical 
imagination,  by  a  contrary  association  of  images,  the 
splendours  of  his  heavenly  home  which  await  the  martyr. 
In  yet  another  it  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  saint  to  the 
Umbrian  countryside  where  he  had  laboured  and  died 
that  inspires  the  poet.  The  first  hymn  to  St.  Constantius 
Is  lyrical,  and  simple  in  its  diction.  It  is  a  song  of  triumph, 
and  reflects  the  happiness  of  the  people's  rejoicings, 
which  stand  out  against  the  stormy  background  of 
winter.  A  touch  of  heavenly  joy  is  diffused  in  the  lines, 
and  as  the  loftiness  of  the  other  hymns  absorbs,  as  it 
were,  all  our  attention,  so,  in  this  one,  the  crowd's  ardent 
invocation  appeals  to  our  feelings. 

The  vision  of  the  Holy  Family  finds  expression  in  a 
series  of  three  hymns^*  which  reflect  the  old  mediaeval 
simplicity,  freed  from  all  the  burdens  of  convention. 
The  first  is  a  tender  invocation  to  the  three  holy  person- 
ages, whom  he  has  considered  in  the  greatness  of  their 
prerogatives.  The  second  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
holy  Infancy.  With  affectionate  reverence  he  accosts  the 
Child  while  he  breathes  quietly  in  his  little  bed ;  he 
follows  him  through  the  dangers  of  the  flight  into  Egypt ; 
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he  sits  with  the  Mother,  admiring  the  healthy  growi 
boy — the  youth  who  toils  and  sweats,  helpiog  in  1 
family  workshop.  The  third  is  the  expression  o{  1 
joy  that  reigns  in  the  Family  where  all  is  peace  a 
harmony,  where  mutual  love  and  help  are  the  comn 
ideal.  Every  word  breathes  kindness  and  gentlene 
angels,  noiselessly  ministering,  are  more  than  a  poeti 
link  between  the  human  tranquiUity  below  and  ' 
eternal  joys  above. 

Leo  wrote  these  three  hymns  for  the  liturgy  of  1 
new  feast  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Family,  esiabUshed 
the  Holy  See  in  1893.  Two  points  in  their  mora! ; 
interesting,  as  they  echo  the  Pope's  intention  in  establi: 
ing  the  new  feast,  and  reflect  his  Apostolic  Letter  writ! 
for  the  occasion."  In  his  letter,  in  which  he  shows  t 
intimate  connection  between  an  improved  condition 
social  life  and  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  Holv  Fatl 
invites  the  working  classes  to  regard  the  Holy  Fami 
and  consider  therein  the  reasons  why  they  should  n 
grieve  at  their  humble  lot.  He  reminds  the  aristocra 
and  the  wealthy  that  \-irtue,  both  in  private  and 
social  life,  is  to  be  preferred  to  riches.  These  nvo  lessc 
are  echoed  in  the  closing  invocation  to  the  Holy  Fam 
in  the  second  hymn  : 

O  nequc  cxpertes  operae  et  Uboris 

ncc  mail  ignari,  miseros  invate 

quos  rcluctantes  per  acuta  rerum  urget  aegestas  ; 

Demitc  hie  f actus  quibus  ampla  splendet 

faustitas,  mentem  date  rebus  aequam 

quotquot  implorai  columen,  benigno  cemite  voltn.** 


n& 


The  ode  On  the  ConvfTsion  oj  the  Franks  and  the  elej 
Help  of  Christians  (1899)  should  be  considered  togetht 
not  so  much  because  they  both  celebrate  the  glories 
Christendom,  but  more  because  they  both  seem  to  ha 
been  written  in  exceptionally  happy  moments  of  tl 
poet's  life.  In  the  first  one,  Clovis,  hard  pressed  in  battl 
vows  that  he  will  embrace  Christianity  if  he  is  succcssf 
against  his  Teutonic  enemies.  The  vow  is  granted,  ar 
and  his  people  are  baptized.  Here  begins  that  agi 
^g■^i^iit^:«.Wl?Ko.  ^^■s.'Q.cft  and  Cathohdsm  that  earae 
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fcH*  the  former  the  title  of  Eldest  Daughter  of  the 
Chnrch.  This  remembrance  makes  the  poet  see  in  a 
vision  the  succession  of  triumphs  through  which  the 
French  nation  has  passed  down  through  the  ages  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Charlemagne  twice  crosses  the  Alps 
to  succour  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  over- 
nuu  the  East,  and  plants  his  victorious  banners  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem.  Young  Joan  of  Arc,  armed  with 
Strength  from  above,  overcomes  the  foreign  invader : 

O  DOTnm  robnr  Celebris  pueUae 

Castia  permmpens  inimica  1    Turpem 

Galliae  dadem  lepulit  Joanna 
Numine  ficta.** 

Resolute  heroes  Bght  to  the  death  against  the  spread  of 
heresy,  and  Calvinism  is  checked.  The  last  stanzas  are 
tingea  by  a  shadow  of  preoccupation,  but  still,  the 
ardent  appeal  to  the  French  nation  to  continue  to  work 
out  their  future  in  the  same  Faith  to  which  they  owed 
th^  greatness  is  as  hopeful  as  it  well  could  be,  and 
echoes  the  congratulatory  letter  which,  on  28  October, 
1896,  the  Pope,  moved  by  the  outpouring  of  religious 
zeal  during  the  Jubilee  which  he  had  granted,  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Langenieus,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

In  the  elegy  Help  of  Christians  the  poet  tells  of  the  aid 
to  the  faithful  of  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  always  been 
prodigal,  and  puts  before  us  two  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  Christendom.  First,  it  is  the  mission  of  Dom- 
inic de  Gusman  who,  armed  with  the  Holy  Rosary  which 
the  Blessed  Virgin  had  given  him,  intrepidly  faces  the 
Albigensian  heresy,  already  deep-rooted  in  Southern 
France.  The  second  is  a  highly  coloured  account  of  the 
dc«truction  of  the  Ottoman  fleets  at  Lepanto  by  the 
united  Christian  forces,  who  as  the  background,  as  it  were, 
of  their  prowess  and  exertions,  had  all  Christendom  reciting 
the  prayer  to  which  Dominic  had  owed  his  triumphs. 

These  two  poems  have  a  striking  resemblance  in  their 
inspiration  to  the4iistorical  odes  of  Carducci ;  and  when 
Que  thinks  how  this  great  poet,  in  spite  of  the  novelty  of 
his  metre,  held  the  day  in  Italy  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  last  century,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sui^ijoee  tJcuVt. 
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Hic  Dnfalm  Rcricv 


Leo  mMf  kcvckadhkfail  idea  £ra^  tfe  aatioBal  poe 
of  <nv  r  Jban  a^  (Ml  JWiMm. 

Psranfar  aooat  h»r  a  groop  of  faur  poems  via 
oMBM  Mi^  a  ci^BBKM  iin|mtioB.  i^ic  nm  two, 
CfipsB  oa  Jintdnril*  t^wraM  /yv  (18S5),  znd  an  de 
Jmifitmlmi  fcrfrriaf  fniyhg  ('SSs),  both  ^>eak  I 


"n^  deicnbe  de  uadesmem  of  the  3tt» 
frf  httzli  tatmaa,  mad  mag  the  tznnn|Jt  ci  the  Chart 
Ev«f7'BB^«QrdiBdKm  its  paean  cf  victocy,  and  a 
Sac  uOi  a  wbole  stocj  of  psaecotioo  and  miigglc,  1 
a  Dear  E|^  tmnKbtes  the  bcxvemv  and  peacs,  boQoar  ai 
■utuc  rogB  wpiSDC  I 

""  jtuT"-^  amor.*' 


I 


The  ocher  two,  thoo^  eqoalty  inspired  by  the  rdano 
bttwtm  Chnrdi  and  State  at  the  time,  reflect  quite . 
opposite  state  of  mind.  In  the  Praeludium  msliriu 
(1901),  Christmas  looms  bright  as  of  yore,  but  it  ha : 
tttxc  of  joT  and  peace  for  the  poet.  All  around  him 
aces  nothing  but  discsdeT  and  woe.  Nations,  forg^ 
of  didr  hittofy,  defv  all  ideals  of  law  and  justice,  pani» 
exert  dieir  utmost  efforts  to  shed  the  blood  of  th 
opponents,  and,  in  the  wild  freczr  of  these  blind  passicu 
faith  and  honoui  are  empty  words.  The  poem  is  as  diss 
as  can  be  :  there  is  scarcely  anrthing  to  be  hoped  for,  ai 
overwhelmed  br  the  weight  of  events,  he  turns  with  a  lo 
and  touching  prayer  to  the  divine  Infant  who  alone  c 
find  a  way  to  compose  worldly  affairs  in  peace  ai 
brotherhood. 

Aldn  to  it  in  inspiration,  though  more  majestic,  b  t 
Canun  Saeculare,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  twentie 
century.  It  is  the  fire  and  impetus  of  a  soul  that  \ 
lived  a  life  of  continual  struggle  that  synthesizes  all  i 
multibrioos  patrons  and  ideologies  of  the  nineteen 
century.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  largely  materialistic 
its  philosophical,  scientific  and  poetical  outlook,  is  coi 
plete.  "Others",  savs  the  poet,  "may  exalt  the  greatni 
that  the  century  has  seen"  ;  but  he  can  only  grieve  und 
the  cruel  pressure  of  events.  What  meets  his  glance  is  t 
-  ■^^^^^^•9i»"cKB.<A'wW\.'3QEfw>s.^]BR.^oFY  of  thc  Etcmal  Cir 
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Quo  cessit  urbis,  principis  urbinm, 
in  nollo  impeditum  servido  decus  ?^ 

^  The  principles  on  which  law  and  order  had  been  based 
"  for  two  thousand  years  are  being  undermined  in  the  new 
?  theories : 

^  Vac  segregatis  Numine  legibus ! 

^  Quae  lex  honesti,  quae  supereat  fides  ? 

'^'  nutant,  semel  submota  ab  aria 

zi  atque  niunt  labefacta  iura.* 

Even  science  itself  has  lost  its  character  : 

Auditis  ?   effert  impia  consdus 

insanientis  grez  sapientiae 
:<  bnitaeque  naturae  supremum 

*  nititur  asseruisse  numen.* 

-:  But  though  he  sees  all  too  clearly  the  imminence  of 

t  calamity,  his  courage  is  unshaken  and,  as  ever,  his  trust  in 

^  God  is  unabating.    We,  today,  perhaps,  know  more  than 

g;  his  contemporaries  did  of  the  efforts  of  Leo  to  bring  to  an 

^  honourable  solution  the  so-called  Roman  Question,  as 

^  well  as  of  the  Masonic  influences  then  all  dominant  in 

^  Italy ;    we  can  now  more  deeply  appreciate  the  aged 

^  PontiflPs  indignant  cry  : 

^  Vae  segregatis  Numine  legibus  ! 

g  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  also  justify  more  fully  the 

j:  absolute  refusal  of  the  poet  to  despair  at  what  seemed  to 
be  the  most  hopeless  of  problems.    The  agonized  cry  for 

^  the  regeneration  of  the  intellectual  view  of  the  age  is 

,  sublime : 

10 

'  Jesu,  futuri  temporis  arbiter, 

Surgentis  aevi  cursibus  annue  : 

Virtute  divina  rebelles 

Coge  sequi  meliora  gentes. 
Tu  pads  almae  semina  provehe ; 
Irae,  tumultus,  bellaque  tristia 

Tandem  residant :  improborum 
In  tenebrosa  age  regna  fraudes.^ 
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When  one  has  read  Leo's  poems,  what  strikes  one  mo 
is  perhaps  the  nobility  of  thought  and  sentiment  whic 
distinguishes  all  great  minds.  In  one  instance,''  it  nu 
be  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  urges  a  great  bi 
rather  reserved  man,  Cardinal  Massaia,  to  publish  d 
memoirs  of  his  thirty-five  years  mission  in  Ethiopia  : 

Quid,  laicnc  tua  facta,  rogas  !   rulgare  labores 
pro  sancta  cxhaustos  relligioDc  tuvat. 


Fare,  age,  gesta  libcns  memori  concede  papjTo 
Et  tua  late  homiaum  fama  per  ora  volei.** 

In  another**  it  is  the  yearning  for  the  welfare  of  h 
native  land : 

Illustrat  vetu!  ilia  Itales  sapicntia  mentes  : 


O  laeta  Ausoniae  bellus,  o  clara  triumpho 
et  culta  et  patria  reUigione  potens  !** 

In  yet  another^^  it  is  the  joy  in  the  delights  of  nature 
beauties,  when  in  deUcate  verses  he  describes  the  bubblii 
fountain  air  with  which  he  had  provided  his  count 
home.  Elsewhere**  it  is  the  feeling  for  the  hij 
seriousness  of  poetry  and  the  earnestness  with  which, 
his  Arcadia  (1890),  he  insists  on  the  training  and  cultu. 
of  the  mind. 

This  last  poem  deserves  a  particular  mention.  It 
a  classical  poem  par  excellence.  The  poet  had  in  1 
younger  daj^  joined  the  Arcadia  at  Rome  ;  and  he  writ 
an  elegy  to  commemorate  the  second  centenary  of  i 
foundation.  He  invites  his  colleagues  to  follow  him  1 
the  slopes  of  Pindus  and  sing  the  praises  of  poetry.  A 
is  his  definition  of  a  poet  : 

Hue  toto  insignes  qua  patet  orbe  viros 
Nesds  qua  laudis  mentem  dulcedine  captos." 

There  is  a  fine  description  of  the  delights  of  nature  I 
vj\ii'ii.  ^owa  Me.\'as^\eA.-,  t.vj.t  much  better  are  the  lini 
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to  the  Italian  poets,  who  had  helped  to  make  Arcadia  a 
reality.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  contemporary  literary 
criticism,  nothing  has  been  added  to  or  altered  from  Leo's 
estimate  of  these  poets,  set  out  in  a  few  lines.  Metastasio, 
rich  with  the  favour  of  the  Muses,  gladdens  with  melo- 
dious strains  the  imperial  palaces  of  Vienna ;  the  best 
lines  are  for  Parini,  the  great  poet-priest  of  Lombardy, 
who  never  disdained  poverty  as  long  as  it  was  the  only 
alternative  to  fraud  or  baseness  : 

Patria^  magne  senex^  te  Insubria  vidit  egentem^ 
vindez  posteritas  te  super  astra  locat.^ 

Not  less  elevated  words  await  Alfieri,  prince  of  Italian 
tragedians.  But  more  than  the  particular  excellence 
which  had  helped  to  make  these  poets  conspicuous  in  their 
art,  he  sings  the  nobility  of  their  mission  itself  : 

Salvete^  illustres  animae,  queis  nobile  in  aevum 
£t  fato  maius  nomen  Apollo  debit ; 


Gloria  non  mendax  :  victricis  praeconia  frontis ; 
Magnus  ab  arcadico  nomina  partus  honos.^' 

His  poetical  aspirations  are  well  worthy  of  his  refined 
classicism : 

Pulchrior  oh  tandem  vigeat  divina  Poesis 
ad  decus  et  graiam  redditam  munditiam  !^ 

Two  lines  in  this  poem  are  very  interesting  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  poet's  attitude  to  the  new  metrical  com- 
positions introduced  into  Italian  letters  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Carducci.  In  the  previous 
century  Italian  men  of  letters  had  already  made  the 
experiment  of  using  barbaric  rhythms,  but  had  utterly 
failed,  and  of  all  those  who  tried  their  hands  afterwards 
only  Carducci  can  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  real  success. 
It  is  not  the  moment  here  to  discuss  this  much-debated 
and  debatable  question,  nor  whether  Carducci's  success 
was  due  more  to  his  rare  knowledge  of  the  beauties  oi  tixe. 
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Italian  language,  coapled 
genius,  or  to  the  intrins 
themselves.  But  wc  do  sa 
that  it  was  quite  to  be  ex 
musical  cadence  embodi< 
Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Mo 
the  almost  unnatural  and 
the  unrhymed  new  metres 

Oh  tandem  Ansonia! 
fallai,  barbaricus  dts 

though  debatable,  do  not 
In  all  Leo's  poems  the 
sions  which  reflect,  in  the 
and  taste,  the  enthusias 
humanity.  The  virtue 
prudence  are  as  conspicuoi 
his  urbanity  and  penetra 
that  the  poet  fully  unden 
yet  the  mystical  temper 
a  place  apart  from  his  con 
can  ^ve  an  opinion,  I  ht 
characteristic  of  his  poet 
tendency  to  put  himself 
therefore  to  all  the  diffe; 
exposed  to  troubles  of  be 
in  almost  all  his  verses,  ^ 
how  to  rescue 
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century  tried  to  live  the  Greco^Roman  life  in  their  own 
time^  with  distastrous  results  in  many  cases ;  Leo  may 
easily  pass  for  an  anachronism  of  the  Augustan  age.  One 
must  admire  the  dexterous  use  of  words,  the  tact  with 
which  he  perpetually  poises  and  balances  words  and 
phrases.  Witn  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  at  his  command,  he  measures  his  epithets, 
studiously  balances  the  effect  of  his  epigrammatic  phrases, 
and  yet  all  this  is  achieved  with  a  studious  simplicity. 
One  can  indeed  see  some  explanation  in  the  evidence  of 
those  attached  to  his  inmiediate  household,  who  have 
often  attested  that  the  aged  Pontiff,  even  in  his  ninety- 
second  year,  would  frequently  get  out  of  bed  at  night 
and  sit  at  his  desk,  for  study  was  simply  a  passionate 
deUght  to  hun.  Of  course  one  must  not  imagine  that 
Leo  spent  long  periods  on  his  verses;  but  rather  one 
should  think  of  him  as  the  enthusiast  for  Latin  culture 
and  literature,  who  in  his  long  and  glorious  career,  busied 
with  the  innumerable  duties  of  the  day,  finds  comfort 
and  stimulation  in  classical  poetry,  and  a  solace  from  his 
daily  fatigues.  Indeed,  poetry  had  been  his  favourite 
pastime  as  far  back  as  his  schooldays,  when  he  used  to 
vmte  to  his  parents  in  verse  and  compliment  his  masters 
in  Latin  stanzas. 

We  are  told  that  his  favourite  authors  were  Virgil  and 
Horace.  And,  indeed,  while  from  the  latter  he  inherits 
his  gracious  humour  and  urbanity,  the  elevated  con- 
ception of  his  poetry,  its  selection  and  division  of  ideas, 
its  perfect  ease  of  expression,  the  gentle  and  majestic 
movement  of  its  periods,  is  wholly  Virgilian.  He  uses 
a  large  variety  of  metres.  The  most  frequent  is  the  elegiac 
couplet,  and  it  well  reflects  the  stately  tone  of  most  of  the 
poems.  But  lighter  moods  call  for  lighter  metres,  and  in 
ids  hymns,  where  fiery  enthusiasm  inspires  every  word  and 
expression,  he  uses  the  four-line  iambic  dimeter.  One 
may  here  note  a  departure  from  the  classical  writers 
inasmuch  as  they  only  use  the  iambic  metre  together  with 
longer  metres  in  the  same  stanza,  mostly  alternately  with 
the  iambic  trimeter  or  with  the  dactilic  hexameter.*® 
It  was  only  from  Seneca  onwards,  and  especially  in 
Christian  hymnology,  that  it  was  used  by  itself  •    St^l^ 
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this  does  not  impair  in  any  way  the  poetical  value  of  i 
compositions  themselves.  The  Sapphic  stanza,  wht 
calm  and  steady  measure  suggests  gentle  and  tend 
feelings,  well  suits  the  delicate  intimacy  of  the  home 
the  Holy  Family,  as  it  is  treated  in  the  second  hymn 
that  subject.  In  the  grander  and  loftier  conceptions,  t 
ode  On  the  Conversion  of  the  Franks  and  the  historii 
Hymn  on  St.  Constantiiu,  Leo  uses  also  the  Sapphic,  wh 
one  would  expect  the  Alcaic  stanza.  Still,  a  large  numh 
of  the  twenty-six  poetical  compositions  in  which  Hora 
uses  the  Sapphic  are  by  no  means  less  lofty  in  inspirati' 
than  those  in  which  he  uses  the  Alcaic  strophe.  Tl 
Alcaic  strophe,  Horace's  favourite  stanza,  with  its  d 
borate  cadences,  echoes  to  the  full  the  impetus  a 
energy  of  the  Hymn  to  St.  Felician  and  still  more  of  t 
Carmen  Saeculare,  in  both  of  which  it  is  used.  In  t 
epistle  Tenui  Victu,  where  Leo  is  obviously  imitati 
Horace,  he  follows  his  original  also  in  the  continu 
hexameter,  Hendecasyllables  and  pentameters  are  al 
used,  especially  when  the  motive  is  mostly  narrative. 

The  contemporaries  of  Leo  had  a  great  regard  for  1 
verses,  and  when  CavaUotti  translated  one  of  his  poem 
into  Italian  all  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it,  even  ai 
time  when  anticlerlcalism  was  rampant  in  Italy,  hs  1 
poems  appeared  from  time  to  time,  they  found  reai 
translators  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe, 
Andrew  Lang  and  Francis  Tnompson  figuring  among  t 
many  English  translators.  Of  the  Carman  SaecvUi 
Fustet  issued  a  collection  of  translations  in  twel 
different  languages  of  continental  Europe.  But,  even 
the  judgement  of  contemporaries  is  not  always  the  sure 
we,  the  "nati  natorum",  look  still  with  admiration  ( 
Leo's  poems. 

Edward  Coleiro. 

*  Ad  Vinceniium  Pmani  (iSia). 

'  Ad  Nicolatuit  Pompilium  (1864). 

*  In  MariatK  Elisatn  Bimetio  (1864). 

*  In  dreams,  o  Elisa,  I  saw  yon  motionless  Standing  bjr  the  tomb 

Cnr  basband,  of  wbom  you  had  been  bereft  by  a  cruel  death,  and,  tearie 
Iding  down  your  mounting  soirow.     Enkindled  by  the  ancient  tie 
\c(ve .  'fcn  tumA  -^ijta  noble  brow  to  h«ven,  and  sought  *»'«"  tbere. 
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*  The  troabled  waves  rage  with  foaming  cr0S^ ;    the  tempest-laden 
loads  cover  the  sombre  skies,  the  shattered  vessel,  shaken  by  the  winds 
Ad  tossed  by  the  high  seas,  is  sinking.    We  shudder  with  fright,  and  a 
remor  as  of  death  shakes  our  limbs  :  doom  awaits  us  in  the  bUlows  that 
hxeaten  to  overwhelm  our  ship.      My  father  weeps,  my  wife,  with  hair 
tiflhevelled,  fills  the  air  with  weeping  ;  full  of  anxiety,  together  with  my 
ronng  ones  I  cry  :  "Help,  sister,  from  your  harbour  of  safety  have  pity  on 
mr  misfortune,  and  shine,  a  guiding  star,  through  the  storm ;   guide  us 
hrough  the  shoals  and  reefs ;   haste  to  our  rescue ;   snatch  us  from  the 
kx>ni  of  the  sea,  and  lead  us  to  the  heavenly  joys,  where  we  may  meet  and 
ooabrace  one  another,  and  praise  the  Lord  for  ever. 

^  Ad  Josephum  Fratrem  (1877). 

*  Oh,  for  the  happy  days,  when,  in  our  youthful  years,  we  roved  over 
lie  rugged  countryside  of  our  home  I 

*  Ad  Beaiam  Virginem  Mariam  (1886). 

'*  O  mother,  be  thou  my  help  in  my  feeble  old  age  ;  gently  close  my  age- 
vearied  eyes  ;  and  gracic^y  lead  my  fleeting  soul  to  God. 

"  In  obitu  Josephi  Peed  (1890). 

^  While  I  am  still  alive,  while  the  spirit  moves  my  wear^  limbs,  shall  I 
ivith  sighs  from  my  inmost  heart,  and  with  bitter  tears,  strive  to  imdo  my 
vxongs  ?  But  thou,  secure  and  happy  with  the  Ught  of  heaven,  and  your 
3fOther,  broken  with  cares  and  bowed  with  years ;  and  be  ever  mindful 
sf  him,  so  long,  alas  I  tossed  about  by  tempests,  so  long  wearied  with  storm 
lad  stress,  and  battling  waves. 

^  The  declining  sun  already  sends  forth  his  last  rays,  and  begins  to  fade 
kway  in  darkness ;  your  dark  night  is  approaching,  O  Leo  :  your  veins  are 
xmgealed,  and  the  blood  of  life  flows  through  them  no  more  :  life  itself  is 
leaving  your  exhausted  body.  But  the  fleeting  soul,  shaking  off  all  earthly 
bonds,  longs  to  plunge  into  the  heavenly  deep.  Oh,  that  I  may  delight 
sverlastingly  in  the  greatest  of  gifts,  the  sight  and  vision  of  God  in  the 
xnnpany  of  you,  O  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  I  loved  as  a  mother  in  my  child- 
lood,  and  for  whom  my  affection  has  grown  deeper  and  stronger  with 


^*  Ad  Josephum  Fratrem,  I.e. 

^*  To  sweating  brows  alone  is  laurel  due. 

^*  In  Ps.  XIII :  Contritio  et  infelicitas  in  viis  eorum  (1887). 

^*  In  Eccles.  XXXVI,  10  ;  Qui  Hmuit  Dominum,  etc. 

^*  Damnatorum  ad  Inferos  Vox  (1870). 

*•  In  Jesum  Christum  (1887). 

**  Sa$ictus  Joannes  BapHsta,  and  Idem  argumentum  ;  both  1886. 

"^  In  Jesum  Christum,  already  quoted. 

**  In  Sacram  Familiam  hymni  (1892). 

»  Oct.  28,  1896. 

**You,  who  have  known  the  hardships  of  labour  and  toil,  you,  who 
nffered  much,  have  pity  upon  those  whom  penury  oppressively  burdens. 
^nrb  the  haughtiness  and  splendour  of  great  wesdth,  give  fair  limits  to 
nosperity,  and  readily  grant  to  me  this  prayer. 

**  And  the  girl  Joan,  whose  steady  hand  broke  through  and  scattered 
he  hostile  camp,  and,  strong  in  the  might  of  God,  saved  Gaul  from  disaster 
nd  shame. 

**  The  age-long  hatred  has  subsided,  the  battle  has  died  down ;  and  now, 
weet  love  softens  the  wild  and  cruel  hearts. 

**  Where  is  the  glory  of  Rome,  the  first  among  all  cities,  the  glory  that 
o  shame  did  ever  mar  ? 

**  Woe  to  godless  laws  1  What  honest  laws  remain,  what  faith,  what 
ruth  ?  Justice  and  right,  indeed,  once  they  are  estranged  from  God, 
3tter  and  collapse. 

**  Hark  1  how  the  impious  herd  of  sages  raves  in  its  pretended  wisdom, 
nd  tries  to  assert,  as  a  god,  nature's  soiiUess  clod. 

**  Jesus,  thou  who  shalt  judge  all  future  ages,  guide  the  rising  genera- 
ions  ;  with  the  powerful  force  of  thy  will  compel  the  rebellious  nations  to 
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lolkxr  tetter  pathc.    Scatter  the  seeds  oC  bounteous  peace :   let  uf 
tmnnlt  and  dnutrous  wai^  die  dottQ  :  drive  away  to  dark  abodes  the  gu 
ol  tba  iiopioin  and  profane. 
**  Ad  G*iHtUmim  Manaia. 

"  Wliat  I  You  ask  that  your  works  be  hid  I  Ah.  but  the  world  sha 
know  of  the  deeds  perfortoed  in  behalf  ol  the  Faitb.  .  .  .  Come,  spt 
commend  your  deeds  to  the  unlorgetful  page,  and  let  your  fame  spi 
wide  among  men. 

■*  A  uspicalui  Ecdtsiat  triumpkvi,  already  quoted. 

"  May  the  old  wisdom  shine  forth  oace  more  in  Italy.  .  ,  .  Oh.  ha 
land  of  Ausonia.  O  '^'^■"•'=■"■1  famed  for  your  triumphs,  great  m  art 
faith) 

"  F<mt  loquitWT  (i86S),  and  In  Partt  Oppidt  superiore  (aboat  1888). 

"Ad  sodaUi  A  rcadicos  1 1 890) . 

**  Here  came  the  itlustrious  men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  led  1: 
sweet  desire  of  praise, 

■'  Your  Insubrian  fatherland.  O  iiluitrions  old  man,  saw  your  ne 
now.  aveogin^  posterity  has  extolled  you  to  the  stars. 

**  Hail,  splendid  bards,  to  whom  Apollo  granted  a  name  illustn 
throughout  all  the  ages,  a  name  that  no  hostile  fate  can  over  eclipse  .  . 
true  hoDOur,  the  reward  of  victory,  the  glory  bom  of  the  Arcadian  nai 

"  Oh.  may  the  delights  of  divine  Poetry  increase,  decked  once  n 
with  the  nobility  and  elegance  of  Hellas  I 

"  May  the  barbaric  rhythms,  unluckily  brought  to  the  Aososian  she 
utterly  perish. 

*>  Ad  Florum  (1884). 

"  In  Ps.  XIII  and  EccUs.  xxxvi,  10,  already  quoted. 

"  Ad  Jostphum  Fratrem.  already  quoted. 

•'  Tenui  vUtn  umlentm  inelMvicm  jvge  (1897]. 

"  Ars  photographica  (1868). 

*'  Cf,  Introduction  to  Le  potsie  laiine  di  Papa  Leoie  XIII.,  Casa  Edit 
SonjHiKno.  Milano, 

"  Cl.  Hot.,  Epod.,  I  ;   Epod.,  15. 

*•  Ad  Atoisivm  RoUlli. 

"  la  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  lai^e  number  ot  these  traoslatii 
some  complete,  some  partial  :  two  in  English,  two  in  French,  six  in  lUtl 
one  in  Cennan,  one  in  Spanish,  one  in  Portuguese,  one  in  Dutch,  and  00 
Greek.  The  coUoction.  te^tt  and  translation,  published  by  H,  T.  Ht 
Dolphin  Press.  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  1902,  deserves  a  spi 
mention,  not  so  much  for  the  translations,  which  in  most  cases  are  ^ 
free,  as  for  the  completeness  of  the  coilcctioa  itself,  and  for  the  excel 
notes  which  follow. 


Beauty  and  the  Idea  of  God 

An  Imaginary  Conversation  with  FiN^LON 

AT  Cambrai 

F^NfeLON     . .     archbishop  of  Cambrai. 
AN  ABB6     ..     his  chaplain. 
DAMIS  . .     a  servant. 

•*.  Sit  down  here  then,  my  friend,  where  the  ground  is 
soft  and  where  we  can  see  the  trout  gleaming  in  the 
stream.  This  willow  will  shade  us  ;  Damis  shall  light 
a  Uttle  fire  to  drive  away  from  us  the  flies,  and  we  can 

Eursue  our  discussion  of  Beauty  to  the  sound  of  the 
rook — and  with  the  spires  of  our  cathedral  stiU  in 
sight,  beyond  the  forest. 

\..  Excellent,  I  said,  your  lordship  is  always  clever  at 
finding  pleasant  places  for  our  conversations. 

?.  But  come,  what  was  it  we  were  saying  ?  Did  not  you 
own  that  Beauty  seemed  a  mystery  to  you,  since 
people's  idea  of  tne  beautiful  varied  so  ? 

\..  Yes.  How  can  one  make  Beauty  an  absolute  thing, 
and  one  of  the  faces  of  God,  if  there  are  a  hundred 
things  which  appear  beautiful  to  me,  and  yet  not 
beautiful  to  others.  And  if  each  age  changes  in  its 
notion  of  what  is  beautiful  ?  Nay,  I  dare  say  that  there 
is  scarce  an  object  called  "of  beauty"  which  can  claim 
to  have  appeared  such  to  all.  And  an  absolute  must 
surely  be  that  which  all  recognize  as  being  what  it 
pretends  to  be. 

1.  I  doubt  that  last  remark.  For  it  is  possible  for  people 
to  deny  the  true  ;  or  to  refuse  to  see  what  is  justice  ; 
yet  truth  and  justice,  I  think,  remain  unharmed.  Yet, 
I  own  to  you  that  the  first  part  of  your  statement 
seems  true  enough. 

V.  Yes,  I  said,  I  refuse  to  talk  of  Beauty  apart  from 
beautiful  things.  Beauty  is  a  word  which  signifies  the 
quality  or  nature  of  beautiful  things.  Beauty  is  that 
attribute  which  possessed  by  certain  things  or  persons 
gives  them  a  certain  attraction. 

^  WeU,  he  said  ? 
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A.  Well,  we  should  like — should  we  not  ? — to  say  tha 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  Absolute  Beauty,  a  land  c 
reservoir  of  beaatiiul  attributes,  which  can  pour  fort 
a  perpetual  stream  of  beautifulness  upon  variov 
objects,  but  yet  which  is  in  itself,  also,  a  beautifu 
nay  the  beautiful,  object ;  a  fountain  of  beauty ;  i 
it  were,  an  adjective  which  has  become  self-multiplic 
into  a  substantive — depending  on  no  other  thing,  t 
stibstance,  than  itself  :  A  massa  pulchri  ;  just  as  on 
might  have  a  mass  of  red  paint  so  thickly  pounde 
into  a  substance  as  to  be  in  itself  a  little  mountai 
of  red  paint,  although,  unhke  meaner  and  moi 
ordinar)'  manifestations  of  the  same  colour,  it  wet 
not  painted  on  any  paper  or  canvas  or  cloth,  or  plcturi 
For  one  can  have  red  paint  apart  from  a  red  paintiaj 

F.  I  see,  he  said  ;  and  you  would  say  that  one  cannot  hav 
beauty  apart  from  a  beautiful  thing. 

A.  Abs  !  that  is  certainly  what  I  fear.  For  there  is  d 
doubt  about  what  is  red.  /Vnd  therefore  if  50  peopl 
combined  to  make  a  mountain  of  redness,  by  eac 
scraping  off  what  he  thought  was  red  from  son: 
picture  or  tapestry,  or  piece  of  furniture,  or  hoi 
image,  the  result  would  not  be  doubtful.  We  shod 
have  a  massa  rubri — a  little  mountain  of  redness ! 

F.  Yes,  1  think  so.  They  would  all  agree  that  the  san: 
sort  of  colour  was  red  :  just  as  these  flies  and  mot! 
here  seem  to  agree  that  Damis's  smoke  is  horrid  :  ft 
look  how  they  flutter  off  and  skim  away  across  it 
stream  !    But  what  next  f 

A.  Well,  let  us  apply  the  same  process  to  the  beautifu 
We  should  get  no  such  harmonious  results.  F* 
suppose  twenty  people  at  random  in  your  diocese  wei 
to  be  asked  to  name  something  beautiful  :  and  w 
were  then  to  combine  them.  Should  we  have  2 
harmonious  whole — ^for  I  think  we  must  own  thi 
our  ideal  Beauty  must  be  harmonious — nay,  should  « 
have  even  a  whole  at  all  f  Is  it  not  likely  that  the: 
various  beautifuls  would,  as  one  says  of  colours,  swe; 
at  each  other,  and  even  very  probably  eliminate  eac 
other  by  their  contradictions  ?  To  take  one  exampl 
dtAy  -.  M.Q'osvviT  Tourville  would  doubtless  quote  th 
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qualities  of  the  new  town  hall  by  Mansard,  in  the 
severe  classical  style,  as  being  able  to  make  a  con- 
tribution of  beauty  to  our  intended  massa  fulchri ; 
and  I  should  agree  :  but  foolish  old  Madame  Duchesne 
says  that  nothing  can  wean  her  from  the  abominable 
Gothic  :  and  she  likes  the  fa9ade  of  St.  Etienne,  built, 
as  you  know,  about  1350,  so  much  that  she  would 
doubtless  quote  that  as  capable  of  supplying  a  particle 
to  our  great  massa.  Yet  these  two  together  could 
never  co-exist,  at  any  rate  in  the  minds  of  the  persons 
I  have  mentioned,  as  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole,  or 
one  J  of  Beauty ! 

.  Yes ;  I  agree.  And  if  we  get  such  contradictions  and 
a  hundred  more  are  possible,  at  one  time  and  in  one 
age,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  combined  contradictions 
of  successive  eras  ?  For  doubtless  both  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  de  Louvois,  or  that  wily  serpent  M.  deMeaux,* 
would  agree  with  each  other,  and,  say,  St.  Anselm, 
or  Pope  Pius  II,  as  to  what  was  red ;  but  would  they 
agree  as  to  what  was  beautiful  ?  Nay,  to  some,  rocks 
and  mountains,  they  say,  appear  transcendently  grand, 
whereas  others  shudder  at  them,  as  being  desolate 
places  only  fit  for  devils.  Yes  :  one  must  grant  you  so 
much.  An  absolute  Beauty,  accepting  your  definition 
of  it,  must  seem  almost  impossible  to  conceive.  But 
yet,  I  do  not  think  that  we  must  give  up  the  quest  of 
finding  Beauty  and  of  trying  to  show  it  to  be  one  of 
the  great,  essential,  constituent  parts  of  our  idea  of 
God  ;  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment. 

.  But  alas,  reverend  father,  another  doubt  now 
oppresses  me  !  If  what  we  say  of  Beauty,  considered 
as  we  have  considered  it,  be  true  :  does  not  the  arrow 
that  we  have  sharpened  glance  off,  and  kill  morality 
also  ? 

.  Ah,  no !  And  here  you  are  getting  near  an  important 
point.  No,  he  continued,  for  though  the  conception 
of  what  is  right  may  vary  at  different  times,  yet  people 
always  acknowledge  that  right  exists  beyond  and 
behind  their  conception  of  how  to  follow  the  right. 
Right  is  independent  of  the  senses  or  the  actions  of 

m  F&D€Um'B  rival  in  controversy :  the  famous  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
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men.  It  exists  in  thdr  minds  as  a  principle  of  actioQ: 
as  an  hvytU — as  an  activity.  It  eibts  in  persons,  not 
in  tilings.  In  the  interior  of  man,  not  tn  uie  exterior, 
or  in  that  which  appeals  only  to  the  senses. 
A.  Yes  ;  I  see.  One  can  do  right  :  but  one  cannot  it 
Beauty !  Righteousness  expresses  a  frame  of  nmid 
which  can  enfold,  envelop,  and  apply  itself  to  variom 
outward  things  and  persons ;  and  can  also  respond 
to,  and  react  upon,  them.  But  Beauty  is  a  pnith 
passive  attribute  of  things  and  persons,  and  does  Dot 
respond  to,  or  react  upon,  them.  It  merely  if ;  or 
seems  to  be  ;  and  one  responds  to  it.  Righteonsness 
is  in  the  seer,  and  in  the  actor  :  Beauty  is  only  in  ibe 
seen,  and  in  the  acted  upon.  And  as  we  have  sud 
already.  Beauty  depends  upon  outward  objects,  mi 
upon  the  senses  for  its  existence.  Bat  rightness  dos 
not.  Nay,  rightness — or  goodness,  if  you  prefer  to 
call  it  that — may  be  felt  and  perceived  even  apart  from 
action  itself,  upon  which  it  might  seem  to  depeni 
For  we  can  percdve  and  feel  that  a  person  is  a  good 
man,  though  he  never  leave  his  cluir,  or  even  spoi 
at  all  about  his  doings.  But  we  cannot  perceive  at 
feel  that  a  person  or  thing  is  beautiful  unless  we  set 
or  hear,  that  person  or  thing.  Am  I  right  in  wlui 
I  say  ? 

Yes.    That  is  the  distinction  which  one  would  mabif 
one  had  really  dedded  that  Beauty  was  what  yoa  said 
;  certainly  agree,  I  think,  upon  the  namre 
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A.  You  mean  that  in  a  beautiful  thing  we  see  the  smile  of 
God ;  and  in  a  very  beautiful  thing  his  laughter — 
^^that  highest  laughter  that  is  the  expression  of  pure 
joy". 

F.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

A.  But  tell  me,  do  you  think  that  the  ultimate — that 
God — is  like  mortals,  sometimes  happier  than  at  other 
times,  since  He  would  seem  to  have  "rung  the  changes" 
as  it  were,  on  happiness,  greater  happiness,  very  great 
happiness,  etc. — by  making  in  the  world  fair  things 
and  fairer  things  and  very  fair  things — expressions, 
on  your  showing,  of  His  smiles,  laughter,  and  loud 
laughter  ?  Is  He  then  changeful,  liable  to  moods  ? 
And  what  do  the  drab  things,  and  the  ugly,  represent  ? 
Are  they  His  sighs.  His  frowns.  His  expressions  of  ennui 
and  of  despair  ?    This  puzzles  me. 

F.  Ah !  I  can,  I  think,  explain  all  that  to  you,  too,  quite 
easily :  though  it  is,  indeed,  at  first  sight  certainly 
a  difficulty.  But  may  we  leave  it  on  one  side  for  a 
moment,  do  you  think  ?  For  we  should  really  try  to 
settle  that  other  question  first,  with  which  we  started 
— and  to  see  if  we  can  still  regard  Beauty  as  being  one 
of  the  great  essential  constituent  parts  of  our  idea  of 
God — even  though  diflFerent  people  think  different 
things  beautiful.  Let  us  leave  the  "mood  problem", 
then — as  I  should  like  to  call  your  last  point — on  one 
side,  for  the  moment.  But  remember,  if  we  have  time, 
before  the  bells  ring  for  vespers,  to  come  back  to  it. 
Do  you  agree  ? 

A.  Certainly.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  had  already 
said  that  what  we  call  Beauty  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
expression  of  an  activity. 

F.  Yes. 

A.  And  an  activity  which  we  might  call,  perhaps,  the  joy 
or  happiness  of  God,  or  of  the  Absolute  One. 

F.  That  is  so,  yes. 

\.  Well,  so  far  so  good.  But  I  do  not  see  that  you  have 
got  us  any  further  than  I  did.  Your  Roland  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  stouter  fellow  than  my  Oliver ! 
For  instance :  I  may  see  a  tree  which  I  think  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  must  be  an  expression  of  the  direct 
Vol.  205  xk 
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happiness  of  God  :  or  a  picture  that  I  think  is 
beautiful  that  it  must  be  an  expression  of  the  happin^ 
of  God  mediated  to  us  through  the  powers  of 
artist  :  but  someone  else  may  think  both  the  tree  a 
the  picture  ugly.  Nay,  fifty,  five  hundred  or  fi 
miUion  people  may  think  both  the  tree  and  t 
picture  ugly.  Will  they  then  be  expressions  of  Goi 
happiness  still  ?  Or  what  shall  we  think  ?  For  su 
differences  of  opinion  must  be  numberless,  in  t 
world  ? 

F.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  he  said.  Do  you  kno 
Monsieur  Hyacinthe — as  he  is  termed  by  his  friends^ 
or  rather — ^as  we  should  more  properly  call  him- 
Monsieur  le  Comte  Hyacinthe  de  Beaaricoart  i 

A.  Yes,  of  course. 

F.  And  you  are  aware  how  excellent  a  man  he  is,  and  wk 
a  favourite  with  everybody  i 

A.  Certainly. 

F.  Well,  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  considered  what 
number  of  very  different  people  admire  him,  and  ho 
strange  it  is  that  he  should  appeal  to  so  many  kinds 
persons.  For  the  young  men  like  him—do  tb 
not — ^although  he  himself  is  now  quite  an  o 
fellow  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  noticed  that.  They  like  him  because  he 
such  an  expert  in  fencing,and  in  the  history  and  theo 
of  that  art.  Nay — even  apparently  empty-headi 
youths  who  appear  to  have  no  other  virtue  save  on 
that  one  of  being  able  to  fence  well,  and  who  see 
to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  most  kinds  of  excellenc 
yet  appreciate  and  like  Monsieur  Hyacinthe,  sin 
through  that  channel  of  his  being  an  excellent  fenc 
he  has  been  able  to  reach  their  hearts. 

F.  You  are  right,  he  said.  And  I  think  you  will  own  th 
that  power  of  fencing  of  his  has  become  in  the  cour 
of  his  intercourse  with  them  the  means  of  showing 
them  that  there  is  to  be  found  also  in  him  a  genei 
excellence  of  character,  of  powers  and  attainment 
so  that  through  one  manifestation  only,  of  what  oi 
may  perhaps  call  the  wholesome  activity  of  the  who 
mitv,  ^.Ve^  ta^vc  been  brought  into  contact  with  tl 
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general  mass  of  all  those  good  activities  that  make  up 
his  excellent  character. 

L.  Yes.  It  is  even  as  you  say.  His  activity  in  fencing 
has  been  to  them  like  the  herald  or  usher  who  intro- 
duces one  into  a  great  chamber,  where  many  other 
people  besides  the  herald  are  assembled  to  greet  you  ; 
or  it  has  been  like  sparks  from  a  fire  which,  leaping  up 
into  the  chimney  have,  in  passing  up,  shone  for  a 
moment,  through  the  window,  in  the  eyes  of  people 
outside  the  house  ;  while  those  looking  from  some  way 
off  have  not  known  that  there  was  a  fire  lit  inside  the 
house  until  they  have  caught  sight  of  the  flying  sparks, 
which  have  attracted  them  and  drawn  them  in,  from 
the  snow,  into  the  warm  room ! 

F.  Your  simile  is  a  just  one.  And  we  might  also  compare 
it  to  a  smile  of  one  whose  face  has  looked  perhaps 
a  little  forbidding  and  lofty,  without  just  that  softening 
of  the  features,  which  has  meant  so  much !  Fencing 
is  the  smile  that  Monsieur  Hyacinthe  gives  to  the 
young  men  of  the  diocese  :  to  the  jeun^sse  iarie. 

\..  You  are  right  certainly. 

•'.  Well,  now  that  we  have  grown  quite  poetical  upon 
that  point,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another 
quickly ;  for  we  must  not  get  drowned  in  our  own 
rnetoric !  Tell  me,  now,  what  does  Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline-Christine-Marie  de  Tr^mouille  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne — the  elder  one  I  mean — the  sister  of  the 
Canon,  not  his  niece,  what  does  she,  the  most  majestic 
spinster  of  our  episcopal  city,  think  of  Monsieur 
Hyacinthe  ?  She  is  a  terrific  personage,  you  know : 
I  heard  our  Vicar-general  the  other  day  describe  her  as 
^^cette  suruivante  solenelle  de  la  Fronde*^  :* — a  very 
good  description,  I  thought  it :  I  am  terrified  of  her  ; 
but  is  it  not  true  that  she  has  quite  a  passion  for  our 
little  count,  and  is  always  trying  to  arrange  interviews 
with  him  ? 

^.  Yes,  I  hear  it  is  so. 

?.  And  yet  it  is  not  skill  in  fencing  that  attracts  her. 

v..  Certainly  not.  She  detests  that  art.  Ever  since  her 
brother  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Due  de  Beaufort 

*  The  name  of  the  civil  war  in  the  period  just  before  that  of  oar  scene. 
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in  1649  she  has  regarded  every  kind  of  fencing  as 
hideous,  barbarous  and  monstrous.  She  cannot  abide 
the  sight  of  a  bare  blade. 

^  But  she  is  devoted  to  M.  Hyacinthe,  and  as  we  were 
saying,  it  is  just  his  skill  in  fencing  that  recommends 
him  to  many  of  his  admirers. 

L  Ah  !  but  she  likes  him  because  of  his  music :  and 
because  she  says  he  has  a  fine  aristocratic  face !  His 
nose,  which  some  think  too  big,  she  declares  is  Grecian ; 
and  she  is  convinced  that  she  can  trace  in  his  feature* 
some  sort  of  genealogical  connection  with  the  Bytan- 
tine  emperors — the  Palaeologi,  I  think  she  told  me. 

?.  His  powers  with  the  lute,  then,  and  his  large  nose  were 
the  heralds,  or  ushers,  that  brought  this  lady  into  the 
palace  of  his  personality ;  and  led  her  to  appreciate 
the  real  essence  of  the  man,  the  active  goodness  of  his 
nature  ? 

i.  Yes.  His  renderings  of  the  airs  and  sarabandes  of 
Lull!  and  his  unconscioas  presentation  of  a  stiiking 
profile  were,  or  are,  the  smile  of  Monsieur  Hyacinihe 
to  Mademoiselle  Jacqueline  Christine-Marie  de  Tre- 
mouille  de  la  Tour  d  Aavergne. 

\  But  what  of  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Pont-Levis,  who 
once  said  that  our  Hyacinthe's  nose  was  in  evejr 
respect  like  a  large  carrot  save  that  its  colour  was  of 
a  purply  crimson,  rather  than  of  a  yellowy  red :  and 
who,  also,  is  as  much  opposed  to  fencing  as  is  Made- 
moiselle de  Tr^mouiUe  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne; 
because  she  thinks  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  age  of 
Boileau,  of  la  Fontaine,  and  of  Racine  ;  for  she  is,  as 
you  know,  a  blue-stocking ;  and  so  fond  of  "precious" 
phrases  as  to  have  once  apostrophized  a  glass  of  water, 
as  "«n  bain  intMeur"  !  What  of  her  ?  Does  not  she 
now  declare  that  our  little  old  count  is  "the  partner 
of  her  soul's  aloneness",  the  "stem  of  her  beauty's 
blossom",  "the  dictionary  of  her  heart's  eloquence", 
"the  spider  of  her  life's  web",  her  "animat  conus, 
sociusque  dulcis"  •  in  short,  to  use  the  fondest  term 
of  endearment  to  which  she  has  ever  yet  risen — her 
own  little  pink  pincushion,  from  which,  as  she  declares, 
ii^  c%!i  x.'jiC.t  '&»vSl'»  sometimes,    and   into  which 
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sometimes  she  can  also  stick  them;  needles  of  wit 
and  of  finery  in  phrase.;  glistening  adjectives ;  and 
relative  clauses  long  and  sinewy  as  serpents ;  but  I 
will  not  seek  to  imitate  her  style  for  it  is  quite  beyond 
me.  But  in  any  case,  is  it  not  true  that  the  count  has 
recommended  himself  to  her  also,  and  has  won  even 
from  that  silly  creature  a  really  true  appreciation  of 
his  character  (and  of  the  active  goodness  of  his 
nature)  ? 

A.  It  is  so,  truly  enough.  And  many  hope  that  as  she 
continues  to  like  him  more  and  more  and  to  see  more 
and  more  into  those  other  parts  of  his  nature  which 
were  not  the  ones  which  first  attracted  her,  so  she  may 
gradually  throw  away  much  of  her  nonsense  and 
become  a  really  charming  creature  again.  But  it  was 
his  madrigals  and  double  sonnets  that  first  won  her 
to  appreciate  him.  She  could  not  for  a  long  time  see 
any  of  his  other  claims  to  esteem  and  admiration. 

F.  Then  his  poetical  writings  and  his  fine  style  were  or 
are  the  smile  of  Monsieur  Hyacinthe  to  Madame  de 
Pont-Levis  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

F.  Then  we  have  seen  him  drawing  three  totally  different 
people  to  himself,  by  three  totally  different  methods, 
he  said.  And  yet  it  was  only  by  those  very  differences 
that  he  was  able  to  engage  their  several  attentions  at 
all? 

A.  Yes. 

F.  That  is  important,  he  said.  But  further,  after  each 
introduction  as  it  were,  had  been  made ;  after  each 
smile  had  elicited  its  proper  response,  did  not  he  in 
each  case  lead  those  whom  he  had  thus  attracted,  on 
to  something  beyond  ?  To  the  appreciation  of  some- 
thing which  one  can  only  describe  as  simply  himself  : 
the  ^vcpycici  or  inner  activity  of  the  essential  goodness 
of  his  nature  ?  Did  not  he  do  this  ?  So  that  they 
each  reached  at  last  the  same  end  by  a  different  road, 
the  different  roads  being  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  lead  on  different  sorts  of  persons  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  said.  And  we  have  not  mentioned  today  by  any 
means  all  the  varieties  of  ways  by  which  people  have 
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come  to  know  Monsieur  Hyacinthe.  For  we  might 
have  spoken  of  his  friendship  with  the  Abb^  Patois 
who  is  as  blind  as  a  bat  to  all  things  save  illuminated 
manuscripts — and  yet  who  has  become  intimately  lie 
with  our  dear  count  ever  since  he  gave  him  that 
precious  mass-book  from  Composiella,  and  showed 
that  he  himself  also  understood  and  appreciated  such 
things.  Then  there  is  his  friend  Captain  Passeport, 
with  whom  he  talks  "bastions"  and  Monsieur 
rintendant  Filet  de  Rouge — whom  he  assists  in 
looking  after  the  bridges  and  toll-gates  of  the  district. 
And  there  is  the  "Swiss"  of  the  cathedral — our  faithful 
Gondolet ;  and  Madame  Tr^passer,  the  verger's 
widow,  and  many  more,  aU  of  whom  I  might  mention 
if  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  weary  you,  and  if  the 
time  for  our  return  were  not  drawing  near. 

F.  Yes.  It  is  getting  late.  Let  Damis  go  therefore  to 
the  end  of  the  meadow  and  see  if  the  coach  is  there,  and 
if  all  is  ready  for  our  return.  For  we  must  start  soon. 
Meanwhile  we  have  not  much  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  of  the  variety  of  beauty,  have  we  ?  And  as 
for  the  question  which  you  raised  about  "the  mood 
problem  :  that  we  must  discuss  another  time.  But 
aid  you  really  take  the  meaning  of  my  reference  to 
Monsieur  Hyacinthe  and  of  our  going  so  lengthily 
into  his  character,  do  you  think  ? 

A.  I  think  so.  His  character,  or  the  "active  goodness  of 
being"  as  you  have  so  insistently  called  it,  was  meant  to 
represent  the  active  goodness  and  essence  of  God,  or  of 
the  Absolute  One,  to  us.  And  the  various  accomplish- 
ments which  have  led  venous  people  to  understand 
his  character  and  powers  and  excellence  by  first  onlf 
understanding  one  or  other  of  their  manifestarions, 
and  so  later  being  led  on  to  the  understanding  of  the 
things  themselves — of  which  those  various  accotn- 
plishments  and  graces  were  but  the  outward  signs, 
like  attractive  signboards  or  notices  erected  outside 
shops  or  inns  to  make  people  come  in — these,  I  say, 
were  the  images  of  those  various  kinds  of  beauty  which 
fill  people  wdth  delight  and  lead  them  on  to  the  con- 
teiQ.'^\\o'Ci  (A,  -at  cdTomunion  with,  the  Absolute : 
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Although  indeed  we  never  know  exactly  what  that 
absolute  may  be,  even  when  we  are  nearest  to  it,  but 
only  feel  that  we  are  raised  above  and  beyond  the 
beauty  which  has  first  happened  to  attract  us,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  more  than  it  appears  to  be  in  itself, 
because  it  involves  in  its  contemplation  a  wonder  and 
a  mystery  which  is  not  noticed  at  first  sight,  but  which 
is  the  real  raison  i^itre  of  that  same  beautiful  thing's 
existence,  just  as  the  real  rai5(m  d^itre  of  Monsieur 
Hyacinthe's  poetry  is  not  so  much  to  describe  the 
thing  which  he  describes,  but  rather  to  bring  the 
reader  into  touch  with  the  author's  own  particular 
way  of  looking  at  the  thing  which  he  describes — ^that 
is  to  say,  into  touch  with  himself,  with  his  energetic 
being — ^and  our  old  friend,  the  natural  goodness  of  his 
character.  Am  I  right,  even  though  I  seem  to  stutter 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  I  seem  to  apprehend  ? 

F.  You  are  quite  right.  And  I  think  you  will,  therefore, 
be  ready  to  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  we  have 
found  beautiful  things  not  to  be  anything  in  them- 
selves of  ultimate  value.  "And  why  ?"  you  may  ask 
yourself ;  but  will  be  able  to  answer  with  me :  Be- 
cause Beauty  would  seem  never  to  have  an  end  apart 
from  attraction,  and  therefore  not  to  be  in  itself  an 
ultimate  thing,  since  it  involves  no  activity  which  is 
self-sufficing ;  for  to  attract  is  not  self-sufficing,  but 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  is  therefore  not  an 
ultimate  activity ;  for  I  think  that  we  could  prove 
that  an  ultimate  must  be  self-sufficing,  and  indeed 
that  only  goodness  can  be  the  ultimate  activity  of  all. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  since  Beauty  is  not  a  self- 
sufficing  activity,  beautiful  things  are  not  absolute  in 
themselves.    We  have  settled  that,  then,  have  we  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  said. 

F.  And  yet  we  have  also  seen  that  the  beautiful  is  very 
often  the  best  possible  herald  or  usher  to  introduce  us 
to  the  Absolute  ;  since,  just  as  fencing  introduced  our 
friend  first  to  the  young  men's  notice,  so  that  they 
might  know  him,  and  poetry  introduced  him  to 
Madame  du  Pont-Levis  and  so  on — as  we  gave  instances 
enough~r-so  a  beautiful  sonata  will  be  the  best  means 
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by  which  one  person  can  be  led  into  the  contemplatic 
of  the  Absolute^ — the  active  goodness  of  God — ai 
a  Rembrandt  etching,  or  a  mountain  capped  wi; 
snows,  be  the  best  for  another,  and  so  on,  and  so  o 
And  thus,  shall  we  not  see  that  eaeh  of  these  will  n 
be  an  absolute  in  itself,  and  yet  will  be  able  to  cUi 
a  close  relationship  to  the  Absolute  ;  the  sort 
relationship  perhaps  that  an  ambassador  bears  to  I 
sovereign,  or  even  the  body  to  the  soul  I 

A.  Yes.    That  is  all  quite  clear. 

F,  And  it  is  also  quite  clear,  it  it  not,  that  in  xht 
ultimate  end  these  various  forms  of  Beauty  all  coale* 
and  meet,  and  harmonize  with  each  other  quite  easil 
or  rather  lose  themselves  completely  in  achieving  tbe 
end,  and  in  rejoining  or  in  leading  others  to  rejoi 
their  great  first  cause  ;  just  as  several  ambassado 
may  bear  several  different  messages  to  differei 
nations,  and  yet  all  combine  to  lead  those  nations  ia 
union  with  the  monarch  who  has  Sent  them  out,  to  c 
his  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  There  is  thus  union  and  harmony  betwee 
apparently  different  ideas  of  beauty,  certainly,  if  wh, 
you  say  is  true  ;  as  I  think  it  is. 

F.  And  that  harmony  is  only  possible,  is  it  not,  becau: 
the  various  beautifuls  are  nothing  in  themselves  (fi 
then,  if  each  were  absolute,  all  could  not  harmoni; 
into  one  absolute,  since  all  are  different)  but  rather  a 
only  representatives  of  a  common  something,  othi 
than  themselves,  which  is  indeed  one,  and  a  tru 
harmony  ? 

A.  Yes.  And  yet,  why  is  it  that  in  a  chord  of  music  we  a 
see  harmony  although  it  contains  several  and  vario: 
notes,  which  all  sound  differently  from  each  othe 
while  in  a  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  beau 
we  cannot  imagine  any  such  a  harmony  you  say  ? 

F.  Why,  that  is  simple  !  For  I  willingly  own  that  we  c 
form  several  kinds  of  beauty  into  one  harmonious  who 
of  beauty,  but  we  cannot  include  all  forms  of  beauti 
since  some  will  be  mutually  antagonistic.  And  inde< 
even  in  music,  what  sort  of  chord  would  that  be  if 
CQM.i\ti.c^  aSi.\"aeTiat.e&  of  the  harpsickord  ? 
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\.  True,  I  said.  And  I  see  that  those  people  are  therefore 
ridiculous  who  would  make  Beauty  absolute.  For  one 
cannot  speak  properly  of  Beauty  unless  one  include 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  all  the  various  ideas  of 
Beauty  that  exist  or  have  ever  existed  ;  and  yet  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  often  appear  enemies  to  each 
other — contradictory,  and  mutually  destructive. 
Therefore  you  are  right.  And  the  various  beautifuls 
can  never  unite,  save  in  dissolving  themselves  into  that 
common  activity,  or  Absolute  Essence,  which  stands 
behind  them  all,  and  of  which  they  are  but  the 
shadows. 

F.  Yes.  And  unless  they  unite,  the  various  beautifuls,  or 
ideas  of  the  beautiful,  cannot  become  one  Beauty.  So 
I  think  we  have  truly  shown  that  Beauty  in  itself  does 
not  exist.  That  is  only  the  name  which  we  apply  to 
the  sum  total  of  God's  mysterious  signs  and  wlusper- 
ings,  and  to  the  joyful  appearances  of  the  divine  smiles. 

A..  I  hear  the  bells  already  ;  and  Damis  is  beckoning  to  us 
from  the  gate.  We  must  go,  my  lord — and  yet  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied,  and  have  several  questions  to  ask 
you  still,  in  addition  to  that  which  we  have  already 
said  that  we  would  discuss — as,  for  instance,  whether 
the  way  through  the  Beautiful  is  a  necessary  path  to 
be  travelled  over,  in  order  to  reach  the  divine  absolute, 
or  whether  we  can  skirt  round  to  it  by  taking  a  more 
circuitous  route — or  again  on  the  other  hand,  reach 
our  goal  by  a  short  cut  ?  Also  as  to  whether,  if  some 
people  were  to  be  mistaken  in  their  idea  of  the 
beautiful  so  far  as  to  think  that  they  had  found  at  least 
some  sort  of  a  beautiful,  whereas  it  were  really  a 
pretence,  like  bad  music  or  a  debasing  picture — ^which 
would  be  as  though  in  your  story  of  M.  Hyacinthe 
someone  had  begun  to  be  attracted  to  him  because 
he  were  hypocritical,  or  cold,  or  took  evil  drugs,  or 
practised  witchcraft — whether,  if  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened, and  they  appeared  in  no  way  likely  to  escape 
from  their  delusion  before  death — what  one  would 
say  of  such  a  case  and  how  provide  for  it  ?  Or  again  I 
might  ask  what  were  the  tests  of  the  true  and  the  false 
beautiful  ? 
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F.  I  see  the  coach-hones  are  restless  ;  and  indeed  I  must 
not  be  late  tonight ;  for  I  am  to  pronounce  a  discourse, 
as  yoQ  will  remember !  But  your  questions  snggcsi 
many  answers  to  me  ;  as  does,  also,  that  point  whid 
you  raised  before.  We  will  come  here  again,  diea 
another  day,  and  continue  our  discussion;  thon^ 
I  cannot  say  that  we  shall  finish  it.  For  nothing  ii 
thought,  of  course,  is  ever  finished.  However — ^^es,  wi 
are  coming,  Damis.  Ah,  my  cane  !  .  .  .  Well,  then 
let  m  walk  quickly. 

H.  V.  F.  SoMHsrr. 


r-* 
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Hawker  of  Morwenstow:  Poet  and 

Mystic 

ALKING  westwards  along  the  North  Devon  coast 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Torridge,  that  is  to  say  from 
Appledore,  you  will  pass,  by  way  of  Abbotsham,  Pepper- 
combe  (where  stands  Portledge,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Pyne-Coffins — a  great  name  in  Devon),  Bucks  Mills, 
OLovelly,  and  come  at  length  to  Hartland  Point,  which 
marks  the  extremity  of  the  westernmost  arm  of  Bideford 
—or  as  some  misguided  folk  will  call  it,  Barnstaple — Bay. 
All  along  this  shore  there  is  abundant  verdure,  especially 
in  sheltered  Clovelly,  where  myrtles  and  fuchsias  flourish 
in  profusion  and  the  woods  descend  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea.  But  when  you  have  rounded  Hartland  Point 
the  scene  changes,  the  land  grows  bleak  and  barren,  the 
coast  takes  on  a  wilder  and  a  sterner  aspect.  Here  you  are 
in  Cornwall  and  here,  just  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the 
border  that  divides  the  two  counties,  lies  the  little  village 
of  Morwenstow. 

Morwenstow  or  Morwenstowe  appears  on  most  old 
maps  as  Moorwinstow,  as  though  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  moors  round  about  it.  It  was  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker,  for  forty  years  Vicar  of  the  place,  who  changed 
the  name  to  Morwenstow,  connecting  it  with  Morwenna, 
one  of  the  numerous  Saints  for  whom  the  Cornish  land  is 
famous,  holding  that  Morwenstow  was  the  Stow  (or 
station)  of  St.  Morwenna.  Leland  says  that  Brechan,  a 
petty  king  of  Wales,  from  whom  the  district  of  Broc- 
chanoc  (Brecknock)  derived  its  name,  had  by  his  wife 
Gladwise  twenty-four  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom 
became  Saints,  Martyrs  or  Confessors,  leading  the  lives  of 
hermits  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Certain  people — some 
noted  antiquaries  among  them — ^have  disputed  concerning 
the  identity  of  this  St.  Morwenna,  or  Norwinna,  or 
Modwena,  one  or  two  going  so  far  as  to  deny  her  existence 
altogether.  For  any  of  these  doubters  or  sceptics  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  Hawker  was  vain,  and  for  a  good 
reason.  Hawker  had  seen  St.  Morwenna  and  held  con- 
verse with  her,  and  that  not  once  but  repeatedly.     When 
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ngels.  They  called  him  "eccentric",  and  so  he  was — 
»iit  of  that  presently. 

Like  Newman,  Hawker  attributed  the  operations  of 
tatoral  Law  to  personal  agencies  behind  the  veil.  "The 
KDsbandmen,"  he  said,  "go  out  pompously  with  the 
eed-drip  on  their  arm  and  scatter  the  seed  on  the  soil 
nd  cover  it  with  earth  and  go  their  way.  But  God  and 
lis  angels  then  enter  the  field — a  mighty  power  broods 
nrer  the  grain  and  descends  beneath  the  furrow  and 
he  life  begins  to  move,  and  first  the  blade  cometh  up  and 
hen  the  stalk  and  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  com  in 
he  ear  arises  into  light  and  growth  beneath  the  silent 
rach  of  God.  All  is  miracle,  and  wonder,  and  majesty, 
Dul  the  thousands  are  fed  as  they  were  on  Mount  Tabor 
om  the  few  grains  that  increase  and  multiply  in  the 
risers  of  One  who  is  more  than  Man." 

Hawker  lived  in  the  days  when  the  parsons,  or  most  of 
lem,  farmed  their  own  glebes,  and  this,  combined  with 
le  fact  that  they  usually  came  of  the  same  regional 
ock  as  their  parishioners,  produced  a  community  of 
iCerest  and  understanding  between  them.  "When 
lOU  reapest  thy  field,  thou  shalt  not  reap  the  corners  of 
ly  fields,  neither  shalt  thou  go  over  them  again.  They 
lall  be  for  the  poor  and  the  fatherless  and  the  widow." 
au:^on  Hawker  bethought  himself  of  that  injunction 
:  Harvest  Time.  "They  tell  me,"  he  writes,  "that 
nreral  of  the  women  this  year  have  gleaned  a  double 
iTinchester  bushel ;  that  is  sixteen  gallons  bread,  enough 
>r  one  person  for  three  months  of  the  coming  year — and 
rhat  a  help  this  must  be  for  a  poor  family.  My  Old 
fan's  Wife  and  Children,  have  the  earpicking,  as  they 
rU  it,  of  my  Wheatenarish.  After  these  come  God's 
(irds — ^who  neither  sow  nor  reap  nor  gather  into  Barns — 
ad  yet  they  have  a  Father  in  Heaven  who  feedeth  them. 
Hir  Blessed  Saviour  never  gave  us  a  lovelier  image 
f  trust  in  an  unseen  hand  than  when  he  commanded  us 

0  consider  the  Bird  cared  for  by  God  Himself — ^gathering 

1  the  fields  its  daily  food,  and  resting  at  night  with  its 
tead  beneath  its  wing  upon  the  peaceful  bough,  without 
die  amdety  about  the  morrow,  being  very  sure  that  there 
I  One  who  will  give  it  tomorrow's  bread.    And  for  this 
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naaoa.  it  was  that  ooi  Aoceston  of  the  Choich,  Wl 
sdected  the  Go^idi  fair  xbc  da^,  choee  to  be  read,  ji 
u  Hinrest  dc«e&,  the  Gaspd  td  the  Birds  and  Flower 
Mom  chanaeriitic  of  the  nua  was  his  loye  of  aninu 
pzrticniuijr  oi  birds,  which  he  fed  and  tended  to  i 
atmott  of  his  power  when  the  weather  was  sen 
'*AU  mj  Rocks — Daws — Blackbirds —  Robins  and  Titni 
of  two  ti"*^!  have  come  to  mr  nrindows  all  day  loDg  i 
been  fed ;  so  they  live  and  do  welL  Bat  the  will 
birds  are  dead  in  mnliitadca.'*  And  again :  "Et 
year  of  my  Hfe  I  cause  the  Hay-!oft  doors  to  be  I 
open  in  SwaDow  Tone,  and  also  of  other  oathooi 
and  every  year  do  ther,  the  swallows  and  the  mane 
bnild  in  the  self-same  places  inside  and  om.  Tl 
began  to  boild  nests  under  onr  eaves  as  soon  as  the  bo 
was  built — ^Hhe  incky  swallow  builds* — and  the  wh 
of  our  premises  and  fields  are  fall  of  birds  semi-tan 
Rooks  in  the  Churchyard  trees,  Daws  in  every  dmnit 
save  one  (the  kitchen),  and  in  evert'  hedge  some.  No  g 
is  ever  fired  near.  Did  1  tell  you  of  a  sajang  of,  I  thii 
St.  Basil- — ubi  avts  ihi  angHi — wheresoever  there  are  bi] 
there  arc  angels  ?" 

Hawker  kept  what  he  called  a  thought -diary  and  soi 
of  the  entries  in  it  are  quoted  in  the  admirable  biognp 
—truly  a  monument  of  futas — which  his  son-in-U 
Mr.  C.  E.  Byles,  has  devoted  to  his  memorr.  Many 
the  thoughts  thus  recorded  are  about  birds.  Here 
one  of  them  : 

"The)-  were  first  seen  in  the  soft  Sunlight  of  the  6i 
day,  and  as  they  floated  through  the  silent  air  with  tk 
silver  plumage  and  feathers  like  Gold,  the  Angels  said 
one  another,  'Behold  what  beautiful  images  of  the  Mi 
of  God  have  come  forth  with  wings  ?'  " 

"All  birds  and  flowers  and  animals  had  to  his  mi 
some  sj'mbolic  attitude,"  writes  Mr,  Byles,  and  he  quo 
the  following :  "A  Doe  Rabbit  has  made  her  N 
and  reared  her  young  in  a  Maltese  Cross  flower  Bed 
the  garden  where  I  exchanged  fama  for  fumui. 
was  underneath  a  Columbine,  a  flower  emblematic 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  named  from  the  Dove." 

Mx.  Byle&  laments  somewhere,  it  frapos  of  that  splenc 
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::  fragment  "The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal",  that  Hawker 
5  never  produced  a  poem  of  a  magnitude  worthy  of  his 
:  genius.  But  Hawker's  whole  life  was  a  poem  and  it  is 
ci  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us,  that  Mr.  Byles  has  so 
:  preserved  it — 

ut  omnis 
votiva  fateat  veluti  descripta  tabeUa 
z  vita  senis, 

m 

Hawker  with  his  tenderness  towards  animals  was  a 

■ 

strange  contrast  to  most  of  the  neighbouring  parsons, 
luB  contemporaries.  Away  at  Swimbridge,  beyond 
Barnstaple,  the  Rev.  John  Russell  was  a  crack  shot  and  a 
valiant  hunter  of  the  fox  and  the  red  deer.  There  was  as 
little  of  the  mystic  about  Parson  Tack,  good,  worthy 
man,  as  there  was  about  George  Ehot's  Parson  Irwine, 
*wlio  "thought  the  custom  of  baptism  more  important 
than  its  doctrine,  and  that  the  religious  benefits  the 
peasant  drew  from  the  church  where  his  fathers  worshipped 
and  the  sacred  piece  of  turf  where  they  lay  buried  were 
but  slightly  dependent  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Liturgy  or  the  Sermon".  Nevertheless,  in  charity, 
in  practical  kindness  towards  their  fellow-creatures 
(stags,  foxes,  game  and  rabbits  excluded),  there  was 
not  a  whit  to  choose  between  them. 

Hawker  was  what  is  known  as  a  character,  indeed,  an 
eccentric.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  anecdotes 
and  legends — ^what  we  may  call  the  small  change  of 
biography — cluster  thick  about  his  name.  Some  of 
them  are  true,  some  half  true  and  the  rest  obvious  and 
clumsy  inventions.  They  will  all  be  found  with  the 
appropriate  comment  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Byles's  bio- 
graphy. The  late  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  who  wrote  an 
exceedingly  fallacious  Life  of  Hawker,  would  accept 
any  story  on  the  flimsiest  evidence  or  none  at  all,  provided 
it  were,  in  his  view,  sufiiciently  amusing  or  picturesque. 
Hawker  swimming  out  to  a  rock  one  moonlight  night, 
covering  his  head  with  seaweed,  starting  to  sing  and, 
when  the  concourse  that  had  gathered  together  on  the 
shore  to  see  "the  mermaid"  was  sufiiciently  large,  winding 
up  with  "God  Save  the  Queen"  and  plunging  into  the 
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sea ;  the  old  woman  whose  crock  vanished  op  \ 
chimDey  and  later  on,  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  appeal 
outside  her  cottage  door  (it  having  been  hauled  ap  a 
put  there  by  Hawker) — these  and  a  nomberot other  stoi 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are  all  recorded  by  his  b 
gtaphers  and,  at  least  by  Mr.  Byles,  patiently  assigi 
their  due  degree  of  credibility.  Eccentric  he  certai: 
was ;  but  I  have  a  shrewd  notion  that  his  eccentric 
was  the  armour  he  put  on  to  shield  himself  in  his  conta 
with  the  world.  He  was  not  the  first  highly  strung  i 
sensitive  nature  to  find  an  "antic  disposition"  a  gr 
resource  in  dealing  with  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  a 
the  mean. 

Most  people  have  some  little  harmless  luxury 
another  which  they  like  to  gratify  'Svithin  reasoi 
One  man  is  not  happy  unless  he  has  a  certain  brand 
tobacco,  another  has  a  weakness  for  old  red-moroc 
bindings  hand-tooled,  yet  another  likes,  if  the  temperati 
gives  the  smallest  excuse  for  it,  to  indulge  himseli  wid 
wood-fire  of  a  summer  evening.  Even  Milton — tl 
rigid  Puritan — commends  a  "neat  repast  of  Attic  tis 
with  wine",  and  music  to  follow.  Hawker's  foibles  wn 
venial  enough.  He  must  needs  have  Caravan  Tea  (i 
which  he  paid  five  shillings  and  four  pence  a  pound 
Messrs.  Twinings)  and  his  note-paper,  which  was  'Tin 
wove",  ruled  mth  thin  red  lines,  he  must  have  speda 
made  for  him  by  Messrs.  de  la  Rue  and  Company— i 
him,  and  him  alone.  The  coxcombry  of  it !  I 
was  also  mighty  fastidious  about  his  clothes,  esf>eciaUy  1 
hats.  He  had  a  rooted  dislike  to  black.  At  one  tii 
he  wore  a  brown  cassock,  but  this  he  later  on  discard 
(it  went  to  clothe  a  scarecrow,  and  the  birds,  taking  t 
effigy,  which  had  on  one  of  his  old  hats,  for  the  Vic 
flocked  round  it  to  be  fed)  for  a  claret -coloured  tail-coi 
He  wore — even  when  he  went  to  London — sea  boots  a! 
a  blue  jersey  such  as  fishermen  wear,  with  a  red  en 
embroidered  over  the  heart.  His  hat  was  a  broa 
brimmed  beaver,  brownish  in  hue,  or  else  a  pink  oi 
of  the  same  material,  but  with  no  brim  at  aU,  like 
archimandrite's.  In  winter,  when  he  went  abroad,  '. 
'woie  axi  Q>it.ex  ^ument  of  his  own  invention.     It  was 
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:  marked  simplicity.    It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less 
r  than  a  blanket,  of  a  special  quality  bought  in  Bideford, 
!  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  he  passed  his 
:head.     Such  was   his   secular   attire.    He  was   among 
:the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  vestments  into  the 
:  services  of  the  Church  of  England.    He  is  described  by  a 
rlady  as  having  christened  her  son  "in  full  vestments — 
alb— magnificent  purple  velvet  cope,  fastened  with  a 
large  sort  of  brooch — a  white  stole  very  richly  worked 
in  gold,  an  exact  copy,  he  said,  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  found 
cm  opening  the  coffin  still  preserved  in  Durham  Cathedral". 
He  also  wore  red  gloves  and  was  sometimes  attended, 
even  in  the  sanctuary,  by  his  dog,  Dustyfoot,  and  several 
cats,  "as  having  a  right  of  admission  to  God's  House 
and  as  being  more  fit  to  enter  therein  than  many  Christ- 
ians".    But,  in  all  Hawker's  career,  nothing  can  vie  in 
eccentricity  with   his   two   marriages.    When   he   was 
nineteen  he  went  up  to  Oxford  (where  he  carried  off  the 
Newdigate  with  a  poem  on  Pompeii).     He  had  not  been 
there  a  year  when  he  married  a  Miss  Charlotte  Pans, 
a  lady  some  twenty  years  his  senior,  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  for  forty  years.     She  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  in  February,  1863.      On  21   December,    1864, 
he  married  a  Miss  Pauline  Anne  Kuczynski,  a  young  girl 
forty  years  his  junior !    All  these  pecuUarities,  wluch 
are  the  stock-in-trade  of  those  who  would  portray  him 
as  a  "character",  are  apt  to  obscure  that  which  con- 
stitutes his  real  and  enduring  claim  to  the  attention  of 
posterity,  namely  his  poetry,  the  value  of  which  is  very 
considerable  indeed. 

The  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the  raving  of  the  storm- 
blast,  the  shock  of  the  billows  hurling  themselves  against 
that  iron  coast,  the  cry  of  the  sea-bird,  the  legends  of 
ancient  chivalry  that  haunt  those  shores  of  Lyonnesse, 
some  tale  of  sacred  shrine,  or  haunted  forest,  or  holy 
•well,  such  is  the  stuff  his  dreams  are  made  on — these 
things,  and  "the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor". 
His  longest  and  most  ambitious  effort  is  "The  Quest  of 
the  Sangraal",  which  he  began  when  he  was  sixty,  but 
never  finished.  Fragment  as  it  is,  it  entitles  Hawker  to 
the  place  which  Mr.  Byles  justly  claims  for  him,  a  place, 
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Tievamon  is  up,  and  Godolphin  is  nigh : 

And  Harris  of  Hayne's  o'er  the  river ; 
From  hxmdy  to  Looe,  **One  and  all''  is  the  ay. 

And  The  King  and  Sir  Seville  for  ever. 

Ride  !  ride  !  with  red  spur^  there  is  death  in  delay, 

Tis  a  race  for  dear  life  with  the  devil ; 
If  Dark  Cromwell  prevail,  and  the  King  must  give  way, 

This  earth  is  no  place  for  Sir  Seville. 

[t  tvas  no  place  for  Sir  Beville.  That  intrepid  royalist, 
the  poem  goes  on  to  relate,  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a 
le-aze  while  fighting  valiantly  for  King  Charles,  at 
nsdown,  near  Bath.  He  lies  beneath  a  stately  monu- 
mt  in  Kilkhampton  Church. 

That  has  the  true  pulse-quickening  ballad-ring  about 
but  far  more  characteristic  of  Hawker,  of  Hawker  the 
rer  of  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers,  Hawker  the  dreamer, 
iwker  the  mystic,  are  the  verses  entitled  "The  Silent 
Kwer  of  Bottreau"  with  their  strangely  moving  refrain, 
dch  tell  why  no  bells  ring  out  from  the  tower  of 
ttreau,  that  is  to  say,  of  Bos,  while  all  the  other 
arches  round  about  peal  out  their  chimes. 


Tintadgel  bells  ring  o'er  the  tide. 
The  boy  leans  on  his  vessel  side ; 
He  hears  that  sound,  and  dreams  of  home 
Soothe  the  wild  orphan  of  the  foam. 
"Come  to  thy  God  in  time  !" 
Thus  saith  their  pealing  chime  : 
Youth,  manhood,  old  age  past, 
"Come  to  thy  God  at  last." 


But  why  are  Bottreau's  echoes  still  ? 

Her  tower  stands  proudly  on  the  hill ; 

Yet  the  strange  chough  that  home  hath  found 

The  lamb  lies  sleeping  on  the  groimd. 
"Come  to  thy  God  in  time  !" 
Should  be  her  answering  chime  : 
"Come  to  thy  God  at  last !" 
Should  echo  on  the  blast. 


"Come  to  t 
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Still  when  the  ttonn  of  Bottieau't  wares. 
Is  wakening  in  his  weedy  caves : 
Those  bells,  that  sullen  surges  hide, 
Peal  their  deep  notes  beneath  the  tide : 

''Come  to  thy  God  in  time  T 

Thus  saith  the  ocean  chime : 

Storm,  billow,  whirlwind  past, 

''Come  to  thy  God  at  last  1" 

^en  a  certain  member  of  his  flock^  a  farm-hand, 
le  to  die,  the  Vicar  was  asked  bv  the  man's  relations 
bury  him  at  eventide  because,  they  explained,  it  viras 
n,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  that  the  dead  man 
the  fields  and  set  his  i^ce  towards  home.  This 
ition  inspired  Hawker  with  the  following  lines : 

"At  eve  should  be  the  time,"  they  said, 
"To  close  their  brother's  narrow  bed"  : 
nris  at  that  pleasant  hour  of  day 
The  labourer  treads  his  homeward  way. 

His  work  was  o'er,  his  toil  was  done. 
And  therefore,  with  the  set  of  sun. 
To  wait  the  wages  of  the  dead 
We  laid  our  hireling  in  his  bed. 

low  deep  and  constant  was  the  sympathy  vnih  which 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow  entered  into  the  hearts  and 
ids  of  his  parishioners,  and  how  in  turn  the  knowledge 
that  sympathy  led  them  to  confide  their  innermost 
lughts  in  him,  is  beautifully  and  touchinglv  exemplified 
a  poem  entitled,  "The  Dirge'%  to  wnich  Hawker 
>end8  the  following  characteristic  note : 

lie  first  line  of  these  verses  haunted  the  memory  and  the  lips 
I  good  and  blameless  young  farmer  who  died  in  my  parish 
le  years  ago.  It  was,  as  I  conceive,  a  fragment  of  some  for- 
ten  dirge,  of  which  he  could  remember  no  more.  But  it  was 
strong  desire  that  "the  words'*  should  be  "put  upon  his 
dstone'*,  and  he  wished  me  also  to  write  "some  other  words 
make  it  complete'*.  I  fulfilled  his  entreaty,  and  the  stranger 
3  visits  my  churchyard  will  find  this  dirge  carvcn  in  stone,  "in 
et  remembrance  of  the  just",  and  to  the  praise  of  the  dead, 
hard  Cann. 
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him,  '^I  am  sure  I  shall  never  come  back  alive,  so  I  have 
sent  for  you  that  I  may  tell  70U  where  I  wish  mv  body 
to  be  laid."  But  that  was  not  to  be.  He  was  buried, 
not  at  Morwenstow,  but  in  Plymouth  Cemetery.  A 
granite  cross  was  erected  over  the  grave  in  which  eighteen 
years  later  his  wife  was  laid  beside  him.  The  inscription 
round  the  base  of  the  Cross  is  a  line  from  "The  Quest  of 
the  Sangraal"  :  "I  would  not  be  forgotten  in  this  land". 
On  the  back  of  the  tombstone  are  engraven  the  words  of 
St.  Monica's  last  petition :  "Lay  this  bodv  anywhere ; 
be  not  concerned  about  that.  The  only  tning  I  ask  of 
you  is,  that  you  make  remembrance  of  me  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  wheresoever  you  are".  On  the  coffin, 
and  on  the  stone  that  supports  the  cross,  were  inscribed 
these  words : 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker, 

For  41  Years  Vicar  of  Morwenstow, 

Who  Died  in  the  Catholic  Fatth, 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 

1875 

Aged  71 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

**The  first  Sunday  evening  we  were  in  Plymouth,"  his 
wife  records,  "he  attended  the  only  Service  at  the 
Cathedral  at  which  he  was  ever  present.  Returning 
liome,  he  said,  ^ow  much  I  should  like  to  pass  a  night 
ill  that  Cathedral !'  For  this  reason  his  body  was  lodged 
lliere  on  the  night  previous  to  his  interment — and  for 
the  rest,  I  bore  in  mind  the  charge  given  by  the  bold 
Crusader,  Sir  Ralph  de  Blancminster  in  my  Husband's 
own  Poem : 

'liet  Mass  be  said  and  requiem  sung, 
And  that  sweet  chime  I  loved  be  rung. 
Those  sounds  along  the  Northern  waU 
Shall  thrill  me  like  a  trumpet  call. 

"On  Saturday  night,  twelve  hours  before  bis  death'* — 
I   quote  again  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hawker— "he  was 
^  into  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  the  last  rites  and 
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ceremonies  of  that  commanion  were  admiiiisteTed  to 
him  by  Canon  Mansfield.  His  devotion  to  Our  Blessed 
Lady  was  the  feature  of  his  life,  and  I  have  not  in  my  omi 
mind  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  she  obtained  for  hk 
the  grace  to  die  on  the  Feast  of  her  own  Assnmptioii 
into  Heaven." 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  certainly  not  my  intendon,  to 
disturb  the  dust  of  the  controversy  that  raged  so  bitter^ 
over  the  matter  of  Hawker's  conversion.  Those  wki 
accused  him  of  hypocrisy,  of  double-dealing,  simply 
did  not  know  the  man.  The  merest  suspicion  of  such 
a  dishonour  would  have  scorched  him  like  a  flame.  If 
he  deceived  anybody,  he  deceived  himself.  All  his  life 
he  believed  that  he  was  in  very  truth  a  Catholic.  Thoogt 
he  held  strong  opinions  and  could  on  occasion  express 
them  with  point  and  vigour,  he  was  not  much  of  i 
controversialist.  He  had  no  taste  for  abstract  ratio- 
cination. Things  which  to  others  were  stumbling- block 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  the  Gorham  Judgement  and  so  on — and  which 
may  have  troubled  him  for  a  time,  he  was  able  to  pat 
aside,  heeding  them  no  more.  He  had  lived  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  a  world  apart,  a  beautiful  and  unreal  world  of 
his  own  imagination.  But  now  in  his  last  hours,  it  mar 
be  that  the  ghosts  of  those  doubts  and  misgivings  he 
thought  he  lud  laid  for  ever,  came  back  to  trouble  bis 
repose.     He  was  now  to  render  his  last  account.    Was 
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I  know  that  the  Church  has  ruled  against  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders.  Nevertheless — I  speak  obediently,  and 
under  correction — ^I  should  like  to  hope  that,  in  the  case 
of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  who  had  always  been  a 
Catholic  at  heart,  his  ministrations  had  not  been  without 
a  supernatural  value.  I  should  like  to  hope  that,  in  his 
particular  instance  at  least,  God  made  an  exception  to 
His  general  rule,  and  that  on  the  head  of  this  His  servant, 
who  loved  Him  and  Uis  Saints,  and  especially  His 
Blessed  Mother,  He  laid  His  Own  invisible  and  con- 
secrating Hands. 

J.  Lewis  May. 


The  Classics  and  Property 

THE  ancient  philosophers,  in  so  far  as  they  "argued" 
the  question  of  private  property  right,  did  not  recog- 
nize it  as  a  natural  right.  Whatever  concessions  they 
made  in  favour  of  private  property  they  made  on  the 
basis  of  positive  law,  convenience,  social  necessity,  etc. 
"Distinction  of  property  is  not  inculcated  by  nature." 
"The  natural  law  knows  no  distinction  of  property" — this 
is  more  or  less  conceded  by  all. 

Plato  does  not  discuss  the  question  :  he  accepts  it 
as  being  a  settled  thing.  For  example,  in  his  Latos  he 
represents  the  legislator  addressing  a  dying  man  who  is 
worried  about  the  disposal  of  his  property,  "Your 
property  does  not  belong  to  you,  but  to  the  whole  of 
your  race,  both  past  and  future ;  and,  further,  it  belongs 
to  the  State,""  The  social  motto  of  his  Republic  was  to 
be  :  "Common  property  and  Private  use."  It  is  not 
quite  fair  to  Plato  to  say  that  in  his  Republic  he  advocates 
the  aboUtion  of  private  property.  He  does  not  write  as 
an  advocate.  His  Republic  is  from  first  to  last  a  high- 
minded,  philosophical  romance  enhvened  with  brightly 
coloured  illustrations ;  and  he  visualizes  not  the  altering 
of  an  old  State  but  the  founding  of  a  new  one.  Moreover, 
in  his  Laws  he  modifies  the  rigid  attitude  of  his  Republic 
and  condescends  to  accept  the  principle  of  private 
property  and  to  make  regulations  regarding  it.  Even  in 
the  Republic  his  communism  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
intended  for  the  ruling  class.  He  does  not  say  how  all 
the  others  were  to  hold  property,  whether  privately  or  in 
common. 

Aristotle  does  not  argue  the  question  of  private 
property-right.  All  that  he  does  is  to  maintain  that  its 
mstitution  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  greater  good  of 
society  as  in  fact  constituted,  that  it  a£Eords  the  best 
basis  for  a  "good  life".  Private  ownership  is  bound  up 
with  the  normal  order  of  imperfect  society  ;  and  although 
the  division  and  appropriation  of  property  is  not  dictated 
by  the  natural  law,  it  is  in  accord  with  it  and  is,  therefore. 
In  that  modified    sense   natural.      Aristotle,   however, 
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would  not  allow  a  slave  to  possess  property ;  and  this 
amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  right  to  private  owner- 
ship arises  not  from  the  owner's  position  as  a  man  but 
from  his  status  as  a  citizen.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Aristotle  is  the  champion 
af  private  property  as  we  understand  it.  His  motto  was 
*Trivate  ownership  and  Common  use",  as  we  see  from 
the  second  book  of  his  Republicj  wherein  he  discusses  at 
considerable  length  the  respective  merits  of  the  three 
possible  systems  of  owning  property.* 

The  Stoic  philosophers  following  Aristotle  accepted 
private  property-right  as  being  convenient  and,  in 
practice,  necessary.  Like  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  they 
agree  that  in  the  beginning  there  vrzs  a  community  of 
goods  and  that  human  we^^ess  and  passion  led  to  the 
institution  of  private  ownership.  This  human  weakness 
and  passion  bred  strife  and  contention  in  the  State ; 
and  thus,  in  time,  men  came  to  realize  that  some  division 
of  property  was  necessary.  Private  ownership,  therefore, 
depends  upon  positive  law  and  not  upon  natural  right. 
In  the  ultimate  analysis  private  ownership  is  found  to 
have  been  "bom  of  usurpation",  to  use  the  phrase  of 
St.  Ambrose.  The  classic  poets  who  describe  the  Golden 
Age  nearly  all  insist  that  the  odious  words  "my"  and 
"mine"  had  no  place  in  it.  Thus,  for  example,  Ovid  in 
the  Metamorphoses ;  and  he  adds :  "The  Iron  Age  came 
last,  and  straightway  the  land,  which  had  formerly  been 
conmion  property  like  the  sunshine  and  the  air,  the 
careful    surveyor    marked     out    with    his     boundary- 

lme."t 

Cicero  was  very  sensitive  about  property-rights  and 
resisted  the  taxation  of  property;!  nevertheless  he 
allows  that  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  invoked  in  its 
favour.  In  his  De  Officiis  (the  first  classical  book  to  be 
issued  from  a  printing-press)  he  says :  "There  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  private  ownership ;  but  property 
becomes  private  either  through  long  tenure  or  through 
conquest  or  by  process  of  law,  bargain,  purchase,  or 
allotment.  Each  one  should  keep  what  has  become 
his  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  but  if  he  grabs  at  any- 

•  I,  XX.  1 1»  127.  t  Dtf  Officiis,  II,  xxi. 
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thing  more  hewill  be  violating  the  laws  of  human  society."' 
Elsewhere,  however,  he  insists  that  property  should  bi 
made  available  for  the  use  of  as  many  as  possible.t  I' 
is  difficult  to  see  how  property  was  to  be  made  availabli 
for  as  many  as  possible  as  long  as  the  State  was  forbiddei 
to  infringe  the  property-right  of  any  private  citizen,  a. 
Cicero  maintains.  Certainly  this  extreme  view  wa 
not  shared  by  any  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  i 
is  doubtful  if  any  State  accepted,  in  practice,  the  absoluti 
rights  of  property-owners.  Mosaic  legislation  contain 
several  enactments  which  represent  the  legal  limitatioi 
of  private  property-rights — e.g.  the  remission  of  debts 
the  surrender  to  the  poor  of  the  spoils  of  war,  the  restitu- 
tion after  fifty  years  of  alienated  lands,  and  so  on 
Phaleas  the  Chalcedooian  made  a  law  compelling  thi 
rich  to  give  doviries  to  the  poor ;  while  at  Locri  it  wai 
forbidden  to  sell  one's  property  to  another  except  ii 
case  of  dire  necessity :  and  this  measure  was  taken  n 
order  to  keep  ownership  within  bounds.  Solont  forbadi 
the  indiscriminate  acquisition  of  land  by  purchase 
Hippodamus  the  Milesian  suggested  that  the  State  shoulc 
confiscate  all  property  and  then  divide  it  up  into  thre< 
portions,  (i)  private  land  for  farmers,  (2)  common  lant 
to  provision  the  Army,  and  (3)  "God's  allotment"  for  thi 
upkeep  of  religion.  In  fact,  there  was  a  consensus  o 
opinion  that  the  control  and  equitable  distribution  o 
property  was  the  very  first  duty  of  a  State,  since  all  strif 
in  the  State  arose  from  neglect  of  this  very  function 
The  Scholastics  allowed  that  the  State  in  the  interest 
of  social  peace  had  power  to  take  property  from  one  an( 
give  it  to  another. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cicero' 
contention  that  the  State  had  no  power  to  redistribute  th 
property  of  its  citizens  was  very  firmly  held  by  the  pro- 
perty-owners themselves.  Both  Plato  and  AristotL 
noted  the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  big  landed  proprie 
tors  to  vest  their  possessions  with  a  sort  of  sacret 
character.  To  lay  hands  upon  what  these  men  liac 
acquired  was  resented  as  a  sacrilege,  and  this  despiti 
X^e  iact  that  their  original  claim  to  the  property  wa: 

•  1.  vu.  \"V,-sx:»^\.  t  The  first  dictator. 
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perhaps  based  upon  nothing  more  than  violence  or 
fraud.  Plato  maintained  that  this  wrong-headedness 
distorted  the  social  sense  of  the  wealthy  and  that  social 
progress  would  not  be  made  unless  and  until  thejr  were 
educated  out  of  their  perversity.* 

But  one  man  in  antiquity  did  persuade  property- 
owners  to  give  up  their  lands  to  the  commonwealth  to 
be  divided  equitably  amongst  all.  This  was  Lycurgus, 
who  lived  (probably)  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  Plutarch, 
who  descnbes  this  experiment,  says  that  Lycurgus 
embarked  upon  it  in  an  effort  to  banish  the  two  most 
dangerous  diseases  of  the  State — namely  poverty  and 
wealth.  He  found  Sparta  burdened  with  indigent  and 
helpless  people,  whilst  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few.  The 
latter  he  managed  to  inspire  with  heroism,  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  parcel  the  land  out  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality.  Plutarch  says  that,  later,  returning  from  abroad 
and  seeing  the  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  with  all  the  ears 
of  com  standing  at  the  same  level,  Lycurgus  remarked : 
"Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the  property  of  several 
brothers  who  have  just  divided  their  inheritance  between 
themselves  ?*'  The  next  thing  was  to  call  in  and  divide 
all  movable  property  as  well;  and  this  Lycurgus, 
apparently,  accomplished.  Before  his  death  he  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  and  was  told  that  Sparta  would 
continue  to  flourisn  just  as  long  as  it  kept  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  Plutarch  assures  us  that  this  oracle  was 
verified  and  that  for  five  hundred  years  Sparta  held  the  first 
rank  in  Hellas  and  that  its  corruption  and  downfall 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Agis,  who  "polluted  the  city  with 
gold  and  silver^.f  Things  then  went  from  bad  to  worse 
and  in  Aristotle's  time  Sparta  had  so  defective  a  system 
of  land-tenure  that  the  masses  were  practically  dispos- 
sessed. Aristotle  declares  that,  at  certain  periods,  two- 
fifths  of  the  country  were  owned  by  women. 

Aristotle  died  in  322  B.C.  at  Chalcis,  the  capital  of 
Euboea,  the  largest  island  belonging  to  Greece.  It 
happens  that  quite  the  most  vivid  description  of  the 
social  evils  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

♦  Laws,  III,  684,  735,  736.  t  ^»/»  of  Lycurgus. 
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concerns  the  poor  people  of  this  very  island.  Dio 
Chiyaostom,  the  rhetorician  or  moralizing  philosopha, 
died  about  a.d.  120.  His  Seventh  or  Euboean  Discinru 
was  pronounced  when  he  was  a  fairly  old  man.  He 
introduces  it  with  the  stoiy  of  the  good  and  simple  but 
difficult  life  led  by  the  poor  in  the  country  parts  of 
Eaboea  and  of  the  harshness  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  authorities.  He  ends  the  tale  with  the  following 
remarks: 

I  have  told  this  story  not  just  for  fun,  bat  to  give  7011  some 
idea  of  how  the  poor  people  are  living.  I  want  you  to  ander- 
itand  tliat,  at  I  have  seen  for  myself,  the  poor,  despite  theii 
poverty,  bear  coniparison  with  the  rich  in  the  matter  of  thai 
woidt  and  deeds  and  general  Social  intercourse.  In  fact,  in  all 
that  relates  to  scemlincss  of  behaviour  and  a  natural  nunnei  of 
living  the  poor  have  it  every  time.  For  such  poor  pa^k, 
employment  may  be  difficult  to  find,  so  that  they  vrUl  have  to  be 
assisted  by  funds  since  they  have  to  pay  for  everything  except 
water — house-rent,  clothing,  food,  firewood,  and  even  trite 
like  sticks  and  leaves.  It  will,  no  doubt,  seem  hard  for  people 
to  exist  unde»  such  conditions,  people  who  own  nothing  cxcqit 
their  own  bodies.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  compelled  to  buiih 
the  respectable  poor  in  order  to  make  our  cities  'Svell  inhabited", 
at  Homer  says — that  is  to  say,  cities  in  which  only  prospcrou 
people  live.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  all  these  poor  people  I 
Shall  we  plant  them  in  settlements  in  the  country  as  the  Atheniau 
did  i  Certainly,  such  a  mode  of  life  did  not  produce  a  degenerate 
breed  of  citizens,  but  men  altogether  better  than  those  who  later 
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says  that  the  Russian  communists  are  the  first  men  in 
history  who  have  attempted  to  introduce  the  communist 
idea  into  real  lif e,  and  that  before  them  there  had  been  no 
more  than  partial  outbreaks  of  communism.  Perhaps 
this  statement  requires  some  qualificatipn  or  explanation. 
The  experiment  of  Lycurgus  was  an  outbreak  of  com- 
munism which  lasted  for  five  centuries.  Nor  was 
communism  confined  to  Sparta.  There  were  many 
communistic  settlements  in  the  ancient  world — at  Crete, 
for  example.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  the  ancient 
Britons  had  everything  in  common,  including  wives  and 
children.*  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Fhaleas  of  Chalcedon 
ivas  the  first  legislator  to  introduce  the  system  of  com- 
munity of  property ;  but  nothing  is  known  concerning 
the  period  of  this  Phaleas  nor  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
experiment.  Mosaic  legislation  was  largely  a  programme 
of  theocratic  communism  based  on  solidarity,  while  the 
primitive  Christian  communities  were  to  a  big  extent 
communistic.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote :  "Vainly 
do  those  believe  themsdves  to  be  innocent  who  appro- 

?riate  the  sole  goods  that  God  has  rendered  common."t 
'ertuUian's  phrase  is  well  known :  "Everything  must  be 
in  common  amongst  us  except  women.^t  St.  Paul 
inculcates  the  communism  of  Christian  charity.  "Let 
your  abundance",  he  says  to  the  rich,  "supply  their 
[the  poor's]  wants,  that  their  abundance  [i.e.  their  labour 
and  talent]  may  supply  your  wants,  that  there  may  be  an 
equality."! 

The  ancient  philosophers  who  propounded  com- 
munistic theories  were  certainly  familiar  with  more  than 
one  serious  attempt  to  introduce  communism  into  real 
life.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  they  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch.  In  his  Timaeus 
Plato  says  of  God  that,  having  finished  the  creation  of  the 
ivorld,  He  rejoiced  when  He  saw  it  revolve  and  perform 
its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness  and  harmony. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  (perhaps)  fanciful  conjecture 
that  Plato  was  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Socrates  and 

•  Ronum  History,  LXII.  t  Epist,  ad  Hedibiam. 
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Flato  mtended  their  communbtic  programme  to  form  an 
aristocratic  ideal  and  not  a  democratic  one.  Flato  and 
Socrates  were  themselves  aristocrats,  and  the7  rejected 
the  notion  of  the  masses  goTcrning  the  State.  Spaita  was 
at  once  the  most  communistic  and  the  most  aristocratic 
repablic  of  Greece.  A  commnnism  which  claims  the 
equal  right  of  all  men  to  participate  in  the  direction  oi 
the  State,  in  other  words  an  ochlocracy  or  dominion  oi 
the  rabble,  is  foreign  to  the  communism  of  antiqnitj, 
The  model  city  which  Plato  envisaged  in  his  Laofs  wai 
one  in  which  political  authority  was  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  elders.  Hence  it  has  been  described  as  a 
paradise  for  the  old  and  a  purgatory  for  the  young.  An 
anti-cultural  democratism  which  aims  at  the  destmctiai 
of  all  ascending  values — at  a  levelling  and  cheapening  of 
life  with  a  consequent  wretched  sort  of  egalitarianism 
— ^would  have  received  scant  support  from  Soaatci 
and  his  divine  disciple.  Both  womd  have  regarded  the 
popular  interpretation  of  the  maxim  "f^ox  popidi,  F» 
Dei"  as  the  supreme  social  lie  ;  and  it  would  have  exasper- 
ated them  as  much  as  it  did  that  unhappy  modem  vicdm 
of  exasperation  Lfon  Bloy.  The  "Athenian  Strainer" 
of  Plato's  Laws  is  as  anti-democratic  as  the  "Socrates" 
of  the  Refvblic.  Plato's  Republic  is  a  moderate  oligardif 
in  which  the  citizen  is  allowed  little  more  than  the  free- 
dom to  obey.  It  is  far  more  Spartan  than  Athenian, 
less  democratic  than  aristocratic.  Slaves  figure  in  Flato't 
Ideal  Republic  just  as  they  do  in  More's  Utopia  :  although. 
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the  status  of  the  farmers — ^for  example,  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  have  their  farms  and  wives  and  children  in 
common. 

Plato  was  well  aware  of  the  practical  diflBculties  of  the 
State  communism  which  he  recommends.  His  RepuHie 
is  the  Ideal  Republic.  He  is  not  concerned  with  any 
other.  He  says :  "If  you  want  to  know  what  an  Ideal 
Republic  ought  to  be  like  I  shall  tell  you.'*  Plato's 
communism  is  primarily  a  device  to  secure  disinterested- 
ness in  the  rulmg  class,  because  he  was  well  aware  that 
States  are  undermined  by  a  lack  of  disinterestedness  in  the 
ruling  class.  He  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
integrity  of  the  State  depends  above  all  on  the  possessive 
instincts  of  the  citizens  being  controlled.  He  maintains 
that  the  more  legislation  tends  to  equalize  ownership 
the  greater  chance  the  State  has  of  being  a  real  common- 
wealth and  the  less  chance  it  has  of  becoming  a  vested 
interest.  Communism  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  It 
may  be  quite  unattainable  but  it  is  the  objective,  the 
governing  principle.  Legislation  will  be  good  in  so  far 
as  it  approximates  to  tliis  ideal,  and  it  wiU  be  bad  in  so 
far  as  it  recedes  from  it.  He  is  legislating  for  the  founding 
of  a  new  State,  and  he  indicates,  in  a  general  way,  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients  that  ought  to  be  used.  "We 
must  aim  above  the  target  if  we  wish  to  make  a  hit.*' 
He  advises  us  to  live  on  a  plane  higher  than  the  possible 
and  continue  to  hope  and  to  plan  as  though  we  had  to 
do  with  an  ideal  humanity. 

The  arrangementa  we  have  set  out  here  (i.e.  concerning  the 
equitable  distribution  of  land)  will  never  be  likely  to  meet  with 
ocmditioos  so  favourable  that  the  entire  programme  can  be 
carried  ont  according  to  schedule.  This  supposes  that  the 
citizcnB  will  not  object  to  such  a  manner  of  Unng  together, 
and  will  submit  to  being  restricted  all  their  lives  to  a  fixed  and 
limited  quantity  of  property,  and  to  being  forbidden  to  have 
n>ld  and  other  things  which  the  legislator  is  plainly  obliged 
by  OUT  laws  to  forbid.  But  in  all  plans  that  one  makes  for  the 
rature,  the  most  desirable  plan  is  to  fashion  it  on  a  model  of 
perfect  truth  and  beauty,  then,  if  any  one  thing  is  impracticable, 
to  omit  it  and  leave  it  unexecuted  and  contrive  to  execute  instead 
irhatever  most  closely  corresponds  with  the  perfect  ^Ua.    T^ 
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legislator  should  be  allowed  to  express  his  ideal  completd 
and  when  he  has  done  so  it  will  be  time  to  consult  as  to  t 
expediency  of  thb  or  that  detail.  For  the  maker  of  even  t 
least  important  object,  if  he  is  to  excel  at  aJl,  must  make  it 
eveiything  coosisient  with  itself.* 

Earlier  in  the  same  book  he  insists  that  the  o 
maxim  "friends  have  everything  in  common"  is  the  in 
basis  of  the  social  and  economic  order,  and  that  it  is 
in  spite  of  its  difficulty.  He  admits  that  his  ideal  h, 
never  worked  and  probably  never  wilt  work,  but  nevei 
theless  he  insists  that  the  model  social  constitution  is  ti 
one  which  provides  for  a  community  of  goods  and  strin 
to  eliminate  private  property.  "Keep  this  ideal  i) 
mind  and  then  make  whatever  modifications  may  t> 
necessary,  but  make  them  always  in  the  view  of  thi; 
ideal.  Legislate  in  the  shadow  of  this  ideal" — this  is  Plato'i 
point.  "Of  these  objects,"  he  says,  "some  are  possibleoi 
attainment,  some  impossible  ;  such  as  are  possible  lii( 
organizer  of  the  State  will  desire :  the  impossible  he  will 
neither  vainly  desire  nor  attempt." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  Laws  Plato  relaxes  the  rathet 
rigid  communism  of  the  Republic  by  allowing  tht 
individual  to  possess  a  wife  and  family  of  his  own  andi 
certain  amount  of  private  property.  This  right  to  owDi 
however,  is  to  be  subject  to  stringent  restrictions  ami 
controlled  by  drastic  penalties.  He  will  not  allow  propert] 
inequality  to  exceed  a  proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  hi 
restricts  its  natural  accumulation  to  a  quantity  equal  t' 
four  times  the  original  amount.  Plato  was  faced  with  tin 
hard  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  State  to  curb  the  posse 
sivc  instincts  of  its  citizens  invariably  produces  socu 
demoralization.  He  was  well  aware  how  easilv  a  Stat 
tends  to  become  "bound  over  to  the  service  of  hutnii 
greed". t  True  to  himself  he  pitches  his  ideal  as  high  asi 
can  be  pitched,  and  he  does  that  in  order  to  emphasize  th' 
injustice  of  the  opposite  extreme.  His  leitmotif  h  thaio 
the  Utopia  which  appeared  some  two  thousand  year 
later.  St,  Thomas  More  was  a  witness  of  tendencies  whid 
he  foresaw  would  be  productive  of  a  grave  social  problem- 

"  Lauis.N,  T^i,  •\tfi.  t  Quadragtsima  Ataui. 
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...  The  "right  to  own"  in  his  day  was  beginning  to  get 
_   the  bit  between  its  teeth  with  a  consequent  impoverish- 

^    ment  of  the  masses  and  the  destruction  of  their  economic 

(».  security.  "Government  as  I  see  it,"  he  says,  "is  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  rich  who,  on  pretence  of  looking  after  the 
public,  are  only  feathering  their  own  nests."     As  an 

J  i  offset  he  painted  bis  picture  of  the  ideal  State  of  Utopia. 
So  too  Plato.  He  does  not  hope  to  be  able  to  lead 
his  world  back  to  the  social  conditions  of  primitive  times 
of  which  the  poets  had  treasured  the  memory,  to  that 
Golden  Age  in  which  the  words  "my"  and  "mine"  were 
never  n^entioned  and  "the  tricks  of  violence  begotten  of 
the  cursed  love  of  gain"  were  unknown.  But  he  considers 
that  it  is  ail  to  the  good  that  his  generation  be  reminded 
of  the  ideal,  so  that  it  may  recognize  how  far  it  has 
strayed  from  it.  But  he  has  no  siuy  illusions  about  the 
ideal  itself.  "Tliis  constitution  which  we  are  now 
engaged  upon,  if  it  came  into  being,  would  be  very  near  to 
immortality.  In  such  a  State — be  it  gods  or  sons  of  gods 
■who  dwell  in  it — they  dweU  pleasantly  living  such  a  life 

\    as  this.""     And  he  adds :  "Whether  thjs  state  of  affairs  be 

S  practicable  or  not,  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  devise  a 
truer  or  more  excellent  state  of  things.  Therefore  we 
should  not  look  elsewhere  for  a  model  constitution, 
but  stick  to  this  one,  and  with  all  our  power  promote  a 
constitution  resembling  this  one  as  closely  as  possible." 

In  the  second  book  of  his  Politics  Aristotle  subjects 
Plato's  (that  is  to  say,  Socrates')  communism  to  a  searching 
I  analysis.  Opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  precise  value  of 
I  this  criticism.  For  example,  Wycliffe  in  his  treatise 
I  De  Civili  Dominio  maintained  that  much  of  Aristotle's 
reasoning  was  founded  upon  a  real  misunderstanding  of 
[  Plato.  It  has  been  said  that  Plato's  critics,  from  Aristotle 
[.<iown,  have  examined  his  programme  for  an  Ideal  State 
i  though  it  were  a  Parliamentary  Bill  coming  up  for  a 
cond  reading.  Thus  Aristotle  complains  that  the 
etailed  working-out  of  the  constitution  has  not  been 
Tfione  into  by  Socrates.  Socrates  and  Plato,  however,  were 
<iealing  with  ideals  and  not  working-out  a  constitution 

that  notion  would  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  mere 

•  I^XBS,  V,  739. 
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draughtsmen  or  actuaries.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Aristotle's  method  of  treating  Plato  would  make  short 
work  of  the  Gospel.  Every  ideal  programme  can  be 
criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  fails  to  do  justice  to 
actual  life  and  is  opposed  to  progress  as  man  chooses  to 
understand  it.  The  Gospel  itself  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  score  that  it  is  unadaptable  to  this  or  that  particolir 
brand  of  civilization  which  society  manufactures  and  to 
which  it  attaches  itself  as  though  it  were  a  necessity  of  iti 
being. 

Many  of  Plato's  critics  have  fallen  into  the  vei^-  pitfiH 
against  which  he  warns  us  in  his  Phaedrus*  the  pitf2l!, 
namely,  of  a  too-literal  interpretation.     Plato's  supreme 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  visionary — in  short, 
one  of  those  whom  practical  men  are  fond  of  calling 
But  then,  as  Solo'viev  reminds  us,  practical  meaj 
'  kindle  life  :  that  power  is  denied  to  them  awll 
"  for  the  foolish  idealists  who  live  in  the  cloud).  ^ 
Brilliant   philosophers,  this  Socrates  and   this  Plato," 
Aristotle  seems  to  say,  "but  into  what  fantastic  dreams 
are  they  seeking  to  entice  us  ?" 

Aristotle  is  easily  able  to  expose  the  weakness  of  1 
communism  which  allows  the  masses  to  govern.  In  his 
Politics  he  says  : 

Even  if  the  legislator  could  unify  the  State,  he  most  not  do  so 
because  he  will  destroy  it  in  the  process.  Reciprocal  cqualicj 
is  the  safeguard  of  States.  Even  among  a  free  and  equal  pcopk 
this  principle  must  obtain  because  all  cannot  possibly  govern 
at  once,  and  for  equals  thus  to  submit  to  authority  in  turn  suppow 
that  they  arc  dissimilar.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
natural  for  a  State  to  be  a  unity  in  the  extreme  communistic 
sense.  In  fact,  this  that  has  been  held  to  be  the  highest  good  d 
States  really  destroys  States. 

This  criticism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed  against  Plato,  is 
quite  irrelevant,  as  we  have  seen.  While  Plato  insists  that 
rulers  have  a  moral  obligation  towards  the  people,  he 
scouts  the  suggestion  that  they  are  to  be  consulted. 
The  masses,  according  to  Plato,  spend  their  time  in 
mistaking  empty  shadows  for  the  real  thing,  j 
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Bjr  way  of  exposing  the  practical  weakness  of  State 
communism  Aristotle  asks  :  "ohonld  property  be  privately 
owned  or  shared  in  common  ?"  and  he  goes  on  : 

In  general,  to  live  together  and  share  all  our  human  affairs  in 
common  is  difficult,  and  particularly  to  share  such  things  as  those 
mentioned  (i.e.  farms,  produce,  etc.).  Community  of  property 
involve  these  and  other  similar  difficulties,  and  the  present  system 
-would  be  vastly  superior.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  better  for 
property  to  be  privately  owned,  but  to  throw  it  open  to  common 
use.  It  is  the  special  task  of  the  legislator  to  educate  the  citizen 
up  to  this  condition. 

Plato  would  have  made  the  same  plea  on  behalf  of  his 
communism.  He  would  have  said :  "If  people  can  be 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  your  system  what  is  to  prevent 
them  from  being  educated  up  to  the  level  of  mine  ?" 
As  for  Aristotle's  plea  that  communism  would  make  an 
end  of  liberality  and  alms-giving,  Plato  would  have 
answered  that  where  there  is  an  equitable  distribution  of 
property  the  question  of  charity  will  not  arise. 

Aristotle  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

Commimist  legislation  therefore  has  a  plausible  appearance  and 
might  be  considered  humane  ;  for  when  we  are  told  about  it  we 
welcome  it  gladly,  imagining  that  it  will  result  in  a  wonderful 
friendliness  of  everybody  towards  everybody.  We  are  apt  to 
'welcome  it  all  the  more  when  somebody  attacks  the  evils  at  present 
prevalent  in  States,  tracing  them  to  the  fact  that  wealth  is  not 
held  in  common.  But  the  real  source  of  all  these  evils  is  not  the 
absence  of  communism  but  wickedness,  because  we  see  far  more 
quarreb  taking  place  amongst  those  who  own  or  use  property  in 
common  than  among  those  who  have  private  estates. 

To  this  Plato  might  have  retorted  that  if  it  is  wicked- 
ness and  not  the  absence  of  communism  that  breeds 
avarice,  it  is  wickedness  that  makes  the  communists 
greedy  and  quarrelsome,  and  not  the  presence  of  com- 
munism. 

Aristotle  thinks  that  private  property  is  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  the  "good  life".  Plato,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  private  property,  in  practice,  pro- 
motes the  "bad  life",  since  it  inevitably  leads  to  inequality. 
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"A  community  which  has  in  it  neither  poverty  iKjr  wem 
j«  usually  the  one  in  which  the  loftiest  characten  will  b 
formed  ;  because  in  it  there  is  no  scope  for  the  derclof 
mcnt  of  injolence  and  injustice,  of  rivalries  and  jealoo! 
jes."*  As  for  Aristotle's  pica  that  commamsm  b  boon 
to  «ir  up  endless  social  strife,  Plato  might  have  poinic 
to  the  peace  which  Sparta  enjoyed  under  coammiiisi 
during  five  centuries.  Besides,  as  Duns  Scotus  says,  ; 
is  no  justtficaiion  of  private  possessions  to  say  tlu 
they  promote  social  peace,  for  thb  peace  coidi  be  prt 
served  under  communism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bii 
in  favour  of  communbm  has  usually  been  created  by  th 
pressure  of  social  injustice — e.g.  in  the  \[iddle  Ages  am 
m  the  early  Church.  The  pressure  of  injustice  has,  t 
some  extent,  made  Jewry  the  fertile  breeding-groimd  o 
communism. 

So  much  for  the  cntidsm  of  those  who  have  venturft 
to  criticize  Aristotle's  criticism.  In  fairness  to  Aristotlt 
however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  his  own  Repiiib 
he  is  drawing  up  a  working  constitution.  Aristod 
takes  men  and  the  world  as  he  knows  them  and  as  h 
believes  they  will  always  be  known.  The  proposak  c 
Socrates  and  Plato  postulate  for  their  success  a  race  c 
philosophers,  while  Aristotle  does  not  believe  that  th 
birth-rate  amongst  philosophers  ^vill  ever  be  particular! 
high.  Having  examined  the  proposals  Aristotle  sees  n 
reason  why  a  State  should  sacrifice  its  interests  and  modif 
its  form  of  well-being  to  a  purely  speculative  abstractior 
a  mere  piece  of  poetry.  The  property  system  mav  be 
sinful  system  ;  but  until  such  time  as  the  human  race  as 
whole  consents  to  behave  itself,  the  sinful  system  wi 
have  to  be  tolerated,  every  effort  being  made  meanwhil 
to  render  it  as  free  from  sin  as  possible,  Man  canno 
possibly  do  anything  else  than  make  the  best  of  the  on! 
system  that  is  practical  and  possible, 

Aristotle,  therefore,  stands  as  a  realist  not  in  oppositio 
to  but  in  juxtaposition  with  Plato  the  idealist.  Th 
realism  of  the  one  has  survived  and  no  doubt  will  sur^iv 
in  contrast  with  an  "impossible"  idealism.  Aristotl 
was  undoubtedly  the  profounder  political  thinker  of  th 
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two  because  he  related  his  subject-matter  to  experience. 
Starting  oflF  with  a  pessimistic  view  of  human  nature  he 
was  searching  for  stability  and  security  in  society  ;  and 
therefore  he  discarded  illusions  as  being  of  little  practical 
service.  He  goes  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  rather  than  to 
its  imagination.  Seeing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  realities, 
we  can  well  be  thankful  for  Aristotle  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  can  ill  afiFord  to  neglect  Plato,  since  he  reveals  that 
better  side  of  our  aspirations  without  which  reality  would 
be  intolerable.  Almough  Aristotle  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  master  Plato,  he  softens  his  rigorism  and  is 
always  biased  in  favour  of  all  that  is  historically  established 
and  practically  possible.  He  is  on  his  guard  against 
conceptions  of  politics  and  economics  which  take  no 
account  of  actualities.  He  would  say  that  remedies 
must  fit  facts  and  not  hypotheses — ^that  duty  ceases 
-where  the  impossible  begins.  He  chooses  the  policy 
-which  is  expedient  and  workable  in  preference  to  one 
that  is  idealistic.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle.  As 
Dion  Cassius  says  in  his  Roman  History ^  "Justice  often 
loses  in  the  contest  with  human  nature  and  sometimes 
suffers  total  extinction,  whereas  expediency,  by  giving  up 
a  fragment  of  justice,  preserves  tne  greater  portion  of 
it  intact."*  Aristotle's  genius  is  a  sort  of  sublimated 
common  sense,  whereas  Plato's  made  him  loth  to  com- 
promise with  either  his  intellect  or  his  sense  of  values. 
The  early  Fathers  were  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  Platonic  thought,  although  it  is  significant  that  Origen 
preferred  the  "greater  humanity"  of  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy and  its  closer  conformity  to  reality  :  nor  can  we  help 
feeling  that  it  is  the  severely  practical  turn  of  the  Western 
mind  that  has  largely  determined  its  choice  of  the  Stagy- 
rite. 

Aloysius  Roche. 
•IV,  7. 
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and  the  Christian  Church"  (p.  v).  For,  in  spite  of  this  frank 
avowal,  we  receive  the  impression  thzt  we  have  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  presented  on  the  whole  fairty  and  impartially,  all  the 
material  needed  in  order  to  estimate  the  true  fimctioning  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  final  struggle  to  gain  for  itself  recognition 
as  universal  in  its  scope,  because  the  representative  of  the  One 
God  who,  in  Lacordaire's  words,  ^^is  a  stranger  nowhere". 

Older  men  amongst  us  may,  perhaps,  in  considering  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  book,  turn  to  the  pages  of  their  Gibbon — z 
work  which  must  always  remain  monumental.  We  shall  feel  that, 
while  the  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  devotes  two  long 
chapters  (XV  and  XVI)  ezdusively,  and  with  some  measure  of 
•ammary,  to  the  Christian  reUgion  and  to  its  history  during  this 
period,  these  writers  of  today  provide  us  rather  with  the  data 
incidentally  as  they  arrive  in  their  historical  sequence,  leaving  it 
to  the  intelligent  reader  to  summarize  them  and  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  This  is,  surely,  the  sounder  method  of  historiography, 
and  we  shoidd  expect  no  less  from  the  distinguished  masters  who 
have  put  their  hands  to  what  is  here. 

Amongst  the  most  instructive  chapters  from  this  point  of  view 
we  may  note  three  (IX,  XIX,  XX),  the  first  the  work  of  Mr. 
Mattic^y,  the  remaining  two  that  of  Professor  Baynes,  which  tell 
the  story  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Persecution  of  Diocletian,  of 
the  persecution  itself  and  of  its  failure  and  of  the  Rise  of  Constan- 
tine.  Takmg  for  example  the  last  paragraph  of  Chapter  XIX, 
while  we  shall  scarcely  be  prepared  to  accept  as  evidence  of 
Christian  provocation  the  fact  that  ^Vhen  Hierocles  in  Egypt  had 
condemned  a  Christian  virgin  to  confinement  in  a  brothel, 
Aedesius  knocked  him  down  and  continued  beating  him  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground"  (p.  676),  we  shall  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
testimony  to  pagan  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  persecution,  a 
testimony  not  always  so  generously  given,  enables  us  to  understand 
better  something  of  the  price  which  was  paid  by  the  martyrs  in 
order  to  materialize  their  fellowship  in  the  passion  of  our  Lord, 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  story  of  the  persecution  itself,  as  told 
in  the  concluding  section  of  Chapter  XIX.  The  first  edict — of 
which  no  text,  or  of  any  other,  is  given  in  the  acta  of  the  martyrs 
— although  less  ghastly  than  the  fourth,  issued  by  Galerius — 
-whom  Professor  Baynes,  following  Eusebius  and  Lactantius, 
regards  as  the  real  author  of  the  persecution — ^when  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Diocletian  left  him  a  free  hand,  fixed  the  norm  for  all 
which  was  to  follow.  Its  effect  upon  the  Christians  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Lactantius,  ^'libertatem  denique  ac  vocem  non 
haberent".  But  to  what  did  this  amount  ?  The  edict  was 
impartial  and  levelling ;  no  city  of  the  empire  was  exempt  from 
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its  teims ;  no  high  rank  secured  immimity  from  ita  doom. 
Diocletian  had  ori^nall7  banned  bloodshed,  but  milder  mcasiini 
were  loon  left  behind.  Civil  revolts  in  outlying  provincei  wtit 
ascribed  to  Christian  instigation,  and  a  second  edict  swept  tk 
clergy,  who  were  naturally  held  to  be  primarily  responsible,  into 
the  prisons  throughout  the  empire,  so  as — a  paralld  to  aSain  in 
"the  days  of  Elizabeth",  when,  as  Professor  Baynes  reminds  m 
(citing  A.  O.  Meyer,  England  and  the  Catholic  Church  wdrt 
Elizabeth,  1906,  p.  166},  "the  Catholics  similarly  filled  the 
prisons  of  England" — to  leave  no  room  for  condemned  crimiiuli 
(pp.  66s  m)- 

Professor  Baynes,  with  some  independence  of  judgement,  miht 
a  good  case  for  the  toleration  and  clemency  of  Diodedan.  He 
notes  that  to  the  last  he  "strenuously  resisted  the  introduction  of 
a  policy  of  repression,  and  yielded  only  on  the  condidoc  tiuc 
there  should  be  no  bloodshed" ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Emperor  Constanttnc  **as  a  Christian  completes  the  woA  of  liis 
pagan  instructor,  that  work  which  the  bloody  decade  of  penccntkn 
had  interrupted".  Galerius  is  the  villain  of  the  piece  ;  and  it  mi 
only  in  A.n.  311,  some  six  yean  after  Diocletian  bad  resigned  tbc 
porple  in  hig  favour,  that,  "suffering  from  a  horrible  illness",  be 
ittued  an  edict  restoring  the  religious  freedom  of  the  early  days  of 
his  predecessor  (pp.  669  sgq.). 

After  all,  we  have,  as  has  been  said,  dwelt  only  upon  one  atpect 
presented  by  the  book,  although  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  ii 
regarded  in  this  aspect  that  its  great  value  is  to  be  found.  Hen 
the  really  vital  issues  of  civilized  humanity  are  propoaodedi 
here  are  revealed  as  critically  at  stake  the  possibilities  belonging  to 
the  development  of  the  homo  safiens.  Doubtless  there  in 
involved  all  the  cultural  endowments  of  that  wonderful  period. 
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ment  of  this  largely  by  the  growing  sense  that  the  Second  Advent 
was  not  to  be  expected  Ki  immediately  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
and  by  the  consequent  consolidation  of  the  Church  in  perman- 
ence Rs  a  definite  sodality  with  its  "ceremony  of  admission"  and 
its  "common  meal  of  fellowship".  The  early  conrerts  from 
Judaism  were  for  the  moet  part  of  the  Dispersion,  Greek  in 
thought  and  in  language,  and  were  prepared  for  a  new  association 
the  sacramentalism  of  which  was  fimdamentally  international 
rather  than  local ;  while  converts  of  pagan  origin,  whether  of  the 
Graeco-Roman,  or  the  Egyptian  or  the  Oriental  type,  would  have 
felt  that  any  religious  cult  which  professed  to  take  charge  of  human 
destiny  must  provide  sensible  channels  whereby  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  man  might  be  maintained. 

From  the  first  the  Church  never  lost  sight  of  its  distinctive 
mission  to  the  poor,  the  unlettered  masses,  the  common  people. 
While  it  olfered  its  fellowship  to  those  who  had  no  inteUectual 
endowment  at  all,  of  the  most  cultured  minds  it  demanded  self- 
emptying  as  the  first  and  indispensable  act  of  faith.  True : 
a-ixfiiavSc  AjiXdVif  iv  rAc  rtXilon,  but  even  these  initiated,  many 
of  them,  first  drew  breath,  so  to  say,  in  the  Subura,  and  for 
all  there  was  but  one  common  doontep  to  the  Church.  It 
is  significant  that  in  times  of  persecution  nothing  was  firmer 
than  the  endurance  of  these  simple  folk,  young  and  old.  There 
were  renegades,  but  in  the  end  the  policy  of  frightfulness  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  people  who  were  emphatically  of  *'the 
masses"  and  not  of  "the  classes"  (p.  670). 

It  is  difficult  to  teir  oneself  away  from  the  subject  as  presented 
here.  The  equipment  is  most  generously  contrived.  The 
bibliography,  the  plana,  the  maps — with  their  blue  sea  supplying 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Mara  Internum  in  its  most  soothing  mood  ! 
Above  all,  the  volume  of  plates,  so  comprehensive  as  to  illustrate 
Hadrian's  Wall  (p.  34),  carvings  from  Chinese  Turkestan  (p.  132) 
and  the  sarcophagus  of  Helena  (p.  228) !  The  portraiture,  whether 
as  moral  reliefs,  or  on  coins  or  in  miniatures,  is  fascinating,  and  the 
architectoral  reconstruction,  such  as  that  of  the  Jofode  of  the 
Library  at  Ephesus  (p.  118),  and  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica  (p.  22^)  already  mentioned,  most  informing  and 
saggestive. 

We  lay  this  book  down,  our  faith  kindled  afresh  in  that  "Spirit- 
bearing  Body",  to  recall  a  phrase  of  St.  Basil — the  Divine  Indweller 
of  which  never  wrought  more  marvellously  than  during  the  period 
of  which  it  treats. 

Watkin  Williams. 
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Tbt  jfournali  of  Soren  Kierhrgaard.    A  selection  ediled  and  t 
Uted  by  Alexandei  Dru.    (Oxford  University  Press,  151, 

We  must  congratukte  Mr,  Dru.  Though  igoorince  of  !> 
mates  it  impossible  for  us  to  judge  directly  the  fidelity  a 
trznslatioQ  it  reads  so  well  that  we  forget  it  is  3  tian^lation. 
must,  however,  point  out  that  "protagonist"  dots  not  1 
"antagonist".)  And  if  this  large  volume  of  more  than  500  j 
contains  only  a  selection  from  the  journals,  how  extensive 
they  be  !  Frankly,  there  is  enough  of  the  feelings  and  ihoa 
CTcn  of  a  genius. 

For  a  genius  Kierkegaard  certainly  ^vas  and,  moreover,  a 
devoured  by  a  passion  for  God.  Because  he  was  a  geniu)  1 
journals  are  rich  in  profound  insights.  Because  he  was  devo 
by  a  passion  for  God  his  insights  are  predominantly  religions. 
he  was  a  morbid  genius,  and  he  was  not  a  saint.  He  was  mc 
because  he  was  haunted  by  an  obsession  of  guilt  inherited 
his  father.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic,  and  found  the  right  spir 
director,  his  morbidity  might  have  been  cured.  He  would 
been  forbidden  to  brood  over  past  sin,  whether  real  or  imagii 
He  was  also  morbid  in  declaring  holiness  incompatible  with  hi 
— though  it  must  be  admitted  St.  Bernard  held  the  same  erron 
view.  And  (or  all  his  religious  passion  he  fell  short  of  sane 
For  he  was  a  proud  man,  proud  even  to  megalomania. 

"In  Deiunark  I  saw  plainly  from  the  first  that  I  was  superii 
everyone."  "No  one  in  Copenhagen  has  loved  or  does  love 
the  ordinary  man  with  so  unselfish  and  Christian  love  as  1 
"There  has  hardly  been  a  poet  before  me  with  an  equally  profc 
knowledge  of  life  and  in  particular  of  religion."  Try  to  ima 
St.  John -of- the -Cross  or  St.  Francis  de  Sales  saying  such  th 
It  is  impossible.  The  truth  is  that  Kierkegaard  never  forgo 
own  intellectuai  and  spiritual  superiority  to  "the  rest  of  m 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  traits  which  renders  Ibsen's  Br 
suggested  by  Kierkegaard,  unattractive  in  spite  of  his  here 
And  Kierkegaard's  attacks  on  Hans  Andersen  are  painful. 

Kierkegaard  strikes  us  as  a  blend  of  Dostoievsky  and  Hi 
Froude.  Can  it  be  that  the  Danes,  like  the  Germans,  combini 
"nordic"  and  the  oriental  \  If  Kierkegaard  is  at  all  typical  of  D: 
thinkers  they  do.  Another  resemblance  that  struck  us  in  rea 
the  journals  is  that  between  this  Dane  of  fact  and  the  immi 
Dane  of  fiction,  Hamlet.  There  is  Hamlet's  melancholy, 
pride,  his  bitter  humour.  And  when  Kierkegaard,  having  bee 
engaged  to  Regina  Olsen,  only  to  discover  he  had  no  vocatioi 
marriage,  tried  to  destroy  her  love  for  him  by  breaking  with 
\>Hlta^iY  atyj.  tti^casi'j  not  to  care,  we  were  reminded  of  Ham 
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treatment  of  Ophelia.  Happily,  Kierkegaard's  Ophelia,  though  she 
rafFered  terribly,  ended  not  in  madness  but  hy  marrying  another 
man. 

But  for  all  the  morbidity  and  the  pride,  Kierkegaard,  as  we  said, 
was  a  man  of  profound  insight.  He  saw  that  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  faith  had  become  a  cloak  for  worldliness,  faith  in  Christ's 
cross  being  held  to  dispense  with  the  command  to  take  it  up  and 
follow  Him.  He  saw  that  Luther  was  muddle-headed,  gibed  at  his 
attacks  on  Christian  asceticism  and  declared  that  Protestantism 
had  been  a  source  of  confusion.  Yet  he  was  a  long  way  from  the 
Church.  His  attitude  was  too  subjective.  But  though  his 
xdigious  individualism  was  excessive  he  was  as  justified  in  proclaim- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  state  or  race  as  he  was 
prophetic  in  foreseeing  the  totalitarian  claim  of  the  latter. 
^Because  the  individual  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  the  indivi- 
dual is  above  the  race.  .  .  .  That  is  Christianity.  And  that  is 
where  the  battle  must  be  fought."  As  it  is  being  fought  in  the  Third 
Reich.  *^e  are  going  to  begin  at  another  point,  namely,  upon 
the  intensive  development  of  the  State  itself."  And  this  was 
written  in  1847,  in  the  heyday  of  nineteenth-century  liberalism 
and  laisser-faire.  For  Kierkegaard  saw  the  inner  emptiness  of  a 
liberalism  fundamentally  secular,  whatever  its  outward  profession 
of  Christianity.  He  saw  the  empty  niche  from  which  God  was 
already  being  dethroned  and  which  the  State  idol  was  waiting  to 
occupy. 

In  1837,  a  few  months  before  Victoria's  accession  inaugurated 
the  era  of  optimism  and  progress,  Kierkegaard  was  writing,  "At 
the  moment  one  is  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  complete 
bankruptcy  towards  which  the  whole  of  Europe  seems  to  be  going 
and  so  we  forget  what  is  far  more  dangerous,  the  apparently 
unavoidable  spiritual  bankruptcy  which  is  at  our  doors."  If  not  a 
saint,  he  was  certainly  a  prophet.  His  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
freedom,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  explaining — so  far  as  it  can  be 
explained — God's  permission  of  evil,  is  most  illuminating.  His 
attack  on  science,  on  the  contrary,  fails  to  distinguish  between  the 
sciences  and  the  false  philosophy  put  forward  in  the  name  of 
science. 

Kierkegaard's  relations  with  King  Christian  VIII  are  amusing. 
He  regards  a  visit  to  the  king  as  a  form  of  mortification — a  form 
i^hich  so  many  would  gladly  practice  if  they  could  !  And  when 
he  did  go  to  court  he  told  his  sovereign  what  mistakes  he  thought 
he  had  made.  It  strikes  us  that  the  latter  was  far  humbler  than 
Kierkegaard,  though  he  must  have  shared  to  some  extent  his 
prophetic  gift,  since  he  was  worrying  about  the  spread  of 
Communism.  E.  I.  Watkin. 
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Gnrgt  Satitayana.     By  George  W.    Howgate.     (Univeratj 
Pennsylvania  Press ;  Humphrey  Milford.     i6i.  nei.) 

Mk.  Howcate's  book  will  be  welcomed  both  as  a  biogiaph 
Santayana't  mind  and  a;  a  valuable  contribution  to  philou) 
literanire.  The  author  traces  the  influence?  tiiat  have  slu 
Santayana'f  thought  and  serre  as  a  guide  to  his  writings,  w 
are  abundantly  quoted,  from  his  early  poetry,  through  hii  cri 
cnayi,  to  liU  more  recent  metaphysical  studies. 

Santayana  is  frankly  eclectic,  ranging  from  Plato's  ideal  forn 
Auguste  Comte's  religion  of  humanity.  He  began  his  career 
staunch  classicist  bitterly  oppojed  to  lomanticism  in  all  iu  fo 
and  his  striking  analyses  of  the  great  exponents,  incln 
Shakespeare,  Emerson,  Browning  and  Dickens,  in  "Interpretai 
of  Poetry  and  Religion"  are  well  illustrated  by  Mr,  Howgate 

"Learn  to  love,  in  all  things  mortal,  only  what  is  ererr 
These  words,  from  one  of  the  Odes,  are  selected  for  Mr.  Howg 
title  page  as  characteristic  of  Santayana's  poetic  idealism, 
crideat  poet  in  Santayana  has  always  taken  full  advantaged 
licence  permitted  to  his  class,  though  while  treating  the  moo 
the  moment  as  exclusive  he  never  carries  any  principle  to  its  eiir( 
so  that  diverse  moods  may  &nd  equal  expression  in  their  luni 

He  gloried  in  his  individualism,  and  urged  the  intensificaiic 
the  rational  life  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  benefit  of 
community.  Even  solipsism  attracted  him.  A  man's  chiei  a 
for  the  triumph  of  reason,  was  knowledge  of  himself, 
individual  alone  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  shall  be  his  ideal,  and 
must  be  a  sj-nthcsis  of  impulses  already  afoot,  and  avoid  all  is 
codes  imposed  from  without.  Life  should  be  art,  the 
instrument  of  happiness.  The  artistic  is  the  beautiful,  the 
function  of  which  is  the  idealization  of  experience  and  of  ail 
and  the  highest  example  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  religion  ii 
inmost  truth.  Santayana  retains  throughout  all  phases  of  his 
illusionment  and  his  recurrent  optimism  his  native  Spa 
sense  of  tradition,  and  seems  to  have  found  comfort  in  an  in* 
assurance  that  he  could  never  finally  escape  from  the  framewoi 
Catholicism.  Nevertheless,  he  tends  ever  to  his  own  fori! 
ocher-worldliness  and  individual  detachment,  having  little  i 
in  social  means  of  human  progress.  He  claims  to  find  in 
spiritual  realm  of  metaphysical  ideas,  or  essences,  a  pcrfec 
which  he  had  vainly  sought  in  the  Church,  in  nature  and  in  rej! 
though  to  many  it  may  yet  seem  that  these  very  ideas  of  perfect 
have  been  made  possible  to  us  only  by  the  intellectual  light  wl 
the  Catholic  faith  has  cast  upon  man's  immortal  quality 
C3,^v:.\t.7  lot  supernatural  derelopment. 
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Indulging  a  sceptical  mood,  Santayana  elects  to  find  a  ^^sceptical 
approach"  to  ideal  essential  reality,  on  lines  suggested  hj  Descartes, 
Hume  and  Kant,  deciding  that  after  scepticism  had  said  its  last 
"word  there  still  remains  open  to  us  the  unlimited  world  of  truth 
and  beauty,  the  ideal  essences  which  our  nature  determines  us  to 
treat  as  valid,  the  realm  of  infinite  and  eternal  truth  which 
transcends  the  visible  existence  of  things,  whose  ideal  relationships, 
like  mathematical  rules,  are  for  ever  true  even  if  no  human  mind 
should  happen  to  stumble  upon  them. 

Yet  Santayana  prefers  to  be  considered  a  materialist,  dreaming 
of  a  time  when  the  psyche^  the  vital  principle,  hy  some  unknown 
impulse  of  the  animsd  organism  brought  into  play  by  the  environ- 
ment, transmutes  mere  consciousness  into  "spirit",  the  finest 
flowering  of  our  nature,  an  epiphenomenon,  indeed,  but  enabling 
the  material  mind  to  recognize  these  luminous  "essences"  which 
float  into  it  from  the  ideal  realm.  "By  the  eye  of  spirit  man  can 
see  the  visible  in  its  true  setting  of  the  invisible."  All  facts  and 
objects  in  nature  can  take  on  opposite  moral  tints.  When 
abstracted  from  our  own  presence  and  interests  everything  is 
reduced  to  mere  essence.  An  ideal  picked  out  of  the  infinite, 
something  harmless,  marvellous  and  pure.  The> vision  of  essences 
remains,  in  contrast  to  the  things  that  pass  away,  upon  which  we 
set  our  hearts  and  about  which  we  cannot  take  a  long  view  without 
finding  life  sad  and  all  things  tragic. 

In  his  poetic  emotion,  Santayana,  escaping  from  pessimism,  lent 
a  glowing  charm  to  that  significant  system  of  "universals"  which 
scholasticism  so  often  treats  under  the  coldly  static  aspect.  To  be 
unworldly,  in  his  sense,  is  to  look  upon  the  judgement  of  society, 
its  prizes  and  its  pleasures,  with  the  serenity  and  sadness  of  one 
whose  treasure  is  elsewhere  and  whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  vision 
of  better  things  ...  to  live  the  life  of  reason,  in  the  sight  of  the 
ideal.  From  his  height  of  vision,  Santayana  assumed  the  r61e  of 
an  ironic  spectator  of  ordinary  life :  "everything  in  nature  is 
lyrical  in  its  ideal  essence,  tragic  in  its  fate  and  comic  in  its  exist- 
ence. .  .  .  Time  laughs  at   ambition,   and  Eternity  laughs   at 


tmie", 


Arthur  L.  Reys. 


The  Glory  of  Martyred  Spain.    By  Luis  Carreras.    (Bums,  Oates  & 
Washbourne.    6/.) 

This  translation  of  a  book  by  a  Spanish  priest  who  escaped  from 
Tarragona  during  the  revolution  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  The 
aim  of  the  author,  although  he  has  collected  a  very  considerable 
dossier  of  atrocities,  has  not  been  to  add  to  this  sickening  record. 
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He  is  concerned  more  vriih  what  he  rightly  describes  a  the  gla 
of  the  Spanish  martyrs.  Coniidering  the  subject-matter  of  d 
book  there  is  remarkably  little  bitterness  in  it.  There  are  refc 
ences  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger"  to  those  who,  against  tl 
main  current  of  Catholic  thought,  could  find  nothing  better ' 
do  in  face  of  the  Spanish  tragedy  than  to  inquire  minuteJy  wh 
precisely  constitutes  a  holy  war  and  to  discuss  whether  the  ten 
"martyr"  couM  be  applied  with  technical  accuracy  to  those  vi 
lost  their  lives  in  the  circumstances  here  described. 

The  idea  sedulously  circulated  in  this  and  other  countries  th 
the  an ti -Christian  outrages  in  Spain  were  simply  the  expression 
a  natural  discontent  by  the  working- classes  with  a  too-opdc 
Church  siraply  will  not  bear  examination  in  the  light  of  the  fac 
set  down  in  this  book.  The  Spanbh  bishops  themsetTei  hr 
disposed  of  all  this  in  moving  language.  What  has  been  at  woi 
in  Spain  as  in  other  countries  at  various  times  has  been  a  fiuy  i 
anti- religious  feeling  directed  not  against  the  abuses  of  reli^i; 
but  against  religion  itself.  Only  a  diabolical  hatred  of  the  supe 
natural  can  explain  the  crucifixion  of  priests  with  obscene  mockai 
of  the  Passion  and  the  outrages  committed  against  the  Blesit 
Sacrament. 

Although  it  is  all  stated  with  a  remarkable  restraint  it  is  a  reli 
to  turn  from  these  things  to  the  real  theme  of  the  book.  Here 
one  incident  among  many.  At  the  Benedictine  priory  of  El  Facy 
in  the  province  of  Barbastro,  eleven  monks,  eleven  novices  and  s 
lay-brothers  were  invited  to  deny  their  faith  and  save  their  livt 
Before  they  were  shot  the  Prior  asked  permission  to  recite  ll 
prayers  for  the  dead.  This  was  granted  and  as  he  prayed  k 
fellow -victims  all  Joined  in  the  responses.  Finally,  he  gave  the 
the  absolution  in  articulo  vtortis.  The  Glory  of  Martyrfd  Spain 
at  once  »  depressing  and  an  inspiring  book.  The  Spanish  War 
over  and  its  wounds  have  to  be  healed,  but  there  are  some  thini 
that  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  forgotten.  They  belong  to  tl 
permanent  history  of  the  Church's  fight  with  "spiritual  wickedne 
in  high  places".  R.  J,  D. 


England   and    the    Continent.      By   Carlo    Scarfoglio.      (Putnin 

7..  6d.  net.) 
Three    Men    Tried.      By    Edgar    Stem-Rubarth.       (Duckwortl 

I2s.  6d.  net.) 
Peace  With  Gangsters  ?    By  George  Glasgow.    (Cape.    ys.  6d.  net 
When  Robbie  Burns  prayed,  "O  wad  some  power  the  gifuc  g 
us"  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  that  "to  see  oursel's  as  ithen  « 
wa"  wouViWiu-Mwidcome  gift.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mo 
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'    fascinating  peep-show  that  has  ever  been  deviied  to  conjure  moocf 

-  from  the  pockets  of  the  carious,  particnlarij  when  a  iriiole  nation 
is  arraigned,  because  then  we  can  appropriate  all  the  nice  things 
to  our  individual  selves  and  pass  on  the  offensive  remaiks  to  our  less- 

'-'■    likeable  friends  and  neighbours. 

=  Signor  Scarfoglio's  hook  should  have  a  great  sale,  espedaDy 
among  English  Catholics.    He  accuses  the  English  of  being  sdf- 

-  righteous   and   attributes   this   national   characteristic   to   their 
=-    Protestant  upbringing.     This  will  enable  his  English  Catholic 

'    readers  to  accept  all  the  bouquets  (there  are  not  manj)  and  at  the 
"   same    time    to    indulge    tMr    sdf-righteousness    hj    th^nkmg 
^.    Ftovidence  that  they  are  not  as  the  rest  of  their  Protestant  feDow- 
_:   oonntrymen.   What  could  be  more  deli^tful  ?   Signor  Scarf  olio's 
-:  thesis  is  well  known  and  has  been  popular  amongst  us  for  a  long 
,    time.    It  is  only  when  he  develops  and  illustrates  it,  as  he  does  in 
^    his  first  chapter,  that  we  b^in  to  have  misgivings ;  there  are  so 
;  many  exceptions  to  his  rule.     Other  narions  are  Protestant, 
-I   without  b<^g  self-righteous ;    and  although  Signor  Scarfoglio 
^  woold  not  admit  that  any  Catholic  nauon  is  self-righteous,  he  does 
^   Ukj  that  self-righteousness  has  a  messiauic  note  and  that  ''genuine 
Imperialism  must  be  messianic" — and  there  have  been  Catholic 
— :  empires  in  the  past,  and  may  be  again.    The  whigs,  of  course,  are 
_    the    nucleus    of    this    Protestant-bom    self-righteousness — that, 
_'  again,  is  according  to  tradition ;    but  Signor  Scarfoglio's  con- 
ception of  his  thesis  compels  him  to  place  the  tories  in  the  opposite 
-   camp,  that  is  to  say,  still  Protestant  but  not  self-righteous ;  and 

-  the  tories  constitute  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  this  nation.  But 
the  tories,  according  to  our  author,  are  not  really  representative 
Englishmen,  an  opinion  that  I  should  hesitate  to  express  in  the 

-  Ccmservative  or  the  Carlton  Clubs.    This  is  one  instance  of  how 
-z  S^nor  Scarfoglio  forces  his  facts  into  the  mould  of  his  theory ; 

another  is  the  surprising  r61e  that  he  assigns  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
L    the  development  of  the  British  Empire.    Anyone  can  write  history 

-  after  this  fashion,  and  Signor  Scarfoglio's  later  chapters  are  of  no 
"  consequence,  because  we  know  before  we  begin  them  that  they 

will  prove,  to  the  author's  complete  satisfaction,  that  the  English- 
man's chief  political  characteristic  is  a  messianic  self-righteousness. 
But  what  of  the  theory  ?     Curiously  enough,  Herr  Stcm- 
Rnbaith  discusses  it,  too,  but  not  in  connection  with  England.   He 

-  is  discussing  the  age-long  antagonism  between  the  French  and  the 
German  peoples,  and  he  attributes  it  to  their  respective  application 

-  of  the  **choMn  people"  theory.    'Trench  national  pride  is  based 
~    upon  the  genuine  conviction  that  France  is  foremost  in  all  walks 

of  life,  is  in  fact  intended  to  be  a  torch  to  guide  the  rest  of  ths. 

-  world."    Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  ^^y  d^vm  xo  ^ 

VoL  ao^  xT> 


affectation  for  tKe  reason  v/hj  Conttnei 
Herr  Stem-Rubarth,  however,  is  n( 
■ach  ptychological  diffeiencea.  He  is  c 
from  Ml  own  knowledge  and  his  persoi 
men,  of  tke  sustained  and  heroic  attempt 
Briand  and  Strescmann  made  to  lift 
despair  and  fear  that  the  War  and  the ' 
The  attempt,  as  we  know,  failed ;  bnt  i 
the  stoiy  is  strangel)'  moving.  The  1 
different,  in  their  upbringing,  their  m 
and  their  personal  contacts ;  yet  th^ 
each  other,  even — the  word  docs  not  so 
this  book — even  to  love  each  other. 
Rubarth's  story  cannot  end  here  ;  wfaai 
be  done  again — mttit  be  done  again  if  E' 
if  the  time  of  redemption  is  not  at  h 
endure  manufactured  fear,  suspicion  ai 
can  say,  that  Herr  Stem-Rubarth  has 
ultimate  peace  of  Europe  than  Signc 
destroy  it — and  that  is  saying  a  good  d( 
The  third  book  on  my  list  is  just  jon 
in  my  derogatory  sense,  but  to  emphasi: 
these  words  appear  in  print  the  boo 
picas  of  no  avail.  For  the  argument  is  i 
sion,  force  is  the  only  arbitrator ;  victor 
Bm  they  need  not  be  used  in  order  t< 
Therein  lies  the  test  of  political  straw 
costly  but   not  destructive ;    real  wa 
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uropean  Civilisation  :   Its  Origin  and  Development.     V6L  VII. 

he  Relations  of  Europe  with  Non-Evropean  Peoples.  Bjr  Tlliotu 
contributors  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Eyre.  (Hum- 
phrey Milford  :  Oxford  University  Press,    zis.  net.) 

^1  scope  of  this,  tlie  final  Tolome  of  tlie  Oxford  Hinory  of 
uropean  Civilization,  is  truly  encyclopedic.  TKe  ahaie  of  each 
ition  of  Europe  in  the  expaniion  of  Enropean  cnltore  roond  the 
lobe  is  described,  and  the  methods  each  adopted  and  its  degree 
\  success  estinuted,  in  separate  essays. 

In  1516  Luther  launched  the  Reformation  which,  within  two 
BCftdes,  was  to  split  Christendom  into  the  welter  of  nationalisric 
ates  that  remain  to  this  day.  From  that  ycax,  then,  may  be 
•ted  the  expansion  of  Earope.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
qianiion  was  by  then  some  twenty-five  years  old,  having  begun 
ith  the  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
lie  fint  phase,  before  1516,  was  the  expansion  of  Catholic 
hristendcon,  an  entirely  different  thing  to  Europe,  which  sup- 
bmted  it  and  finally  crushed  it  to  the  waU.  u  the  one  the 
rimary  consideration  was  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
u)  material  gain,  in  spite  of  lapses  of  individual  officers,  was 
yarded  only  as  the  means  of  financing  this,  whereas  in  the  other 
le  sole  consideration  was  the  lining  of  the  pockets  of  individual 
lerchants  by  the  quickest  means.  To  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
t>wns  the  "native"  was  a  subject  whose  soul  was  in  their  care ; 
>  the  English  and  Dutch  trading  companies  he  was  an  object  of 
rofit  or  an  enemy  to  be  exterminated.  To  achieve  their  aim  the 
paniards  segregated  the  Indians  either  in  encotnimdai  or  mission 
ttlements.  Here,  removed  from  contact  with  vice,  disease  and 
echo],  he  was  trained  in  varions  trades  and  taught  Christianity 
f  the  encemtndfro  and  his  chaplain,  or  by  the  missionaries  alone, 
[uch  abuse  has  been  poured  upon  the  forced  labour  of  the 
uomunda  system,  and  its  Brazilian  derivative  the  aldea,  but  it  is 
utified  by  the  results.  Contrast  the  millions  of  self-supporting 
idian  citizens  in  the  different  republics  of  Latin  America  with 
le  handful  of  wretched,  dole-supported,  drug-ridden  survivors  of 
le  once  teeming  nations  of  the  northern  continent.  Their 
icestors  were  spared  the  horrors  of  forced  education  and  tyran- 
ical  protection  against  the  white  man's  firewater.  Instead, 
anted  as  Canaanites  by  the  New  England  Puritans  (described  by 
T.  C.  McQeod  in  happy  phrase  as  having  "wiped  away  their 
hristianity  and  become  a  peculiar  sect  of  heretical  Isradites  in 
hose  doctrines  there  was  but  a  tincture  of  Pauline  theology**), 
ley  were  driven  ever  more  relentlessly  westwards  into  the  wilder- 
eis.    Slain  by  rifle,  alcohol  and  disease,  they  were  practically  an. 


4x6  The  DoUin  Rcview 

•ttinct  race  b^  the  time  the  hoMQe  aviltzatkni  reached  xix 
Padfic  coait. 

the  tn>e  historical  fitae  of  these  easayi  can  be  gauged  from  ibc 
praiie  one  and  all  bcMow  on  the  mistionarf  as  the  sde  vehicle  at 
coltnre.  The  consensiu  of  opinion  is  concisely  voiced  by  ]. 
TbaoTcn  in  hii  essa^,  "Germany's  Relations  with  Africa"  :  **(0d 
contact  with  Europeans)  the  old  culture  supported  by  animism  aod 
niperstition  broke  down.  The  modem  civUization  took  from  ibc 
N^roei  the  old  without  patting  something  in  its  place  ...  bit 
the  mission  brought  also,  together  with  the  culture,  the  Chiittiu- 
itf  upon  which  this  culture  vras  founded"  (p.  433). 

It  would  befodish  to  deny  credit  to  the  Protestant  churches  fn 
their  work  ia  dvUizing  the  native,  but  since  their  conscience  coif 
awoke  a  hundred  yean  ago  it  is  evident  that  the  palm  matt  go  10 
the  Catholic  Church.  Foremost  in  the  missionary  field  wu  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  whose  achievements  have  somehow  eclipied  tlu 
equally  happy  performances  of  the  friars.  The  Frandscsm  uil 
the  Dominicans  preceded  the  Jcsnits  in  America,  and  ia  tlxir 
fa^tlay  their  mission  settlements  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  California 
were  worthy  rivals  of  those  in  Paraguay.  In  the  east,  in  tbt 
Philippines,  the  Austin  Friars  took  a  promineni  share,  and  ooisidf 
the  Catholic  empires,  in  China,  successful  as  the  Jesuits  wen, 
they  had  not  a  tenth  of  the  success  of  Friar  John  of  Monic  Corrino 
and  the  Franciscans  two  hundred  years  before. 

Social,  administrative  and  economic  sections  conclude  tit 
majority  of  the  essays  :  the  indejc  is  comprehensive  and  the  nups 
really  illustrate  their  respeaive  periods.  There  is,  perhaps,  on* 
complaint  against  this  otherwise  escellent  book.  Large  as  it  1^— 
)  over  1,200  pages — it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  thw 
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man.    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  opinion  wUcb  MtMSty  writeif 
;  have  formed  of  Swift  is  not  altogether  due  to  theii  lack  of  iateDi- 
gcace,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Wyse  Jackson  pi»&t«  out,  "it  most  be 
[  accounted  a  fault  with  Swift  that  his  contempt  of  mankiiid  and  its 
}  opinion  was  such  that  he  never  exerted  him»^  to  correct  this  rtrjr 
i  obvious  estimate".     There  is,  however,  abuida&t  eridence  that 
.  Swift  was  a  deeply  devout  man,  generous  to  the  pool,  aod  no 
I  unworthy  figure  in  that  grand  line  of  high-chorchmen  who  can  be 
;  traced  from  Laud  and  Andrewes  to  Keble  and  Hurrell  Fronde. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  flame  was  burning  low,  and  it  is 
I   interesting  that  the  two  most  prominent  examples  should  have 
,   been  men  of  genius  who  were  afflicted  by  constitutional  melancholy, 
,  Jonathan  Swift  and  Samuel  Johnson.    While  Johnson's  religion 
was  unduly  affected  by  his  melancholy,  so  that  he  was  coosiantl^ 
haunted  by  a  morbid  fear  of  death  and  judgement,  this  was  not  the 
case  with  Swift,  who  held  that  there  was  no  reason  for  dreading 
anything  as  natural  as  death,  and  that  men  always  tended  to  under- 
estimate the  mercy  of  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Swift  Mlebrated  the  H<^ 
Communion  regularly,  in  an  age  when  celebraticHis  were  all  too 
rare,  and  an  illuminating  quotation  is  given  from  the  memoirs  of 
His  friend,  Mrs.  Letitia  Pilkington  :  "I  was  charmed  to  see  with 
%vhat  a  becoming  piety  the  Dean  performed  that  solemn  service 
,  .  .  another  part  of  his  behaviour  on  thb  occasion  was  censured 
by  some  as  savouring  of  Popery,  which  was  that  he  bowed  to  the 
Holy  Table  ;  however,  this  circumstance  may  vindicate  him  from 
the  wicked  aspersion  of  being  deemed  an  unbeUever,  since  'tu 
plain  he  had  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  Eucharist." 

In  some  ways  the  most  attractive  chapter  in  this  book  deals 
writh  his  life  as  a  pastor,  and  the  kindly  though  ferocious  rule  which 
he  exerted  over  his  poverty-stricken  flock  in  the  Liberty  of  St. 
Patrick's ;  he  was  no  typical  eighteenth-century  ecdesiastic, 
shielded  from  the  world  in  a  comfortable  library,  but,  "absolute 
Monarch  of  the  Liberties  and  King  of  the  Mob",  as  he  described 
himself,  he  was  constantly  among  his  peofJe,  giving  away  at  least 
one-third  of  his  income  in  constructive  charity,  "saluted  by  all, 
and  conscientiously  returning  the  bows  of  his  parishioners  until 
he  wore  out  his  hats  before  their  time".  Though  most  of  his 
parishioners  must  have  been  Catholics,  they  had  a  suitable  respect 
£or  their  Protestant  shepherd :  on  one  occasion  a  crowd  had 
assembled  to  view  an  eclipse.  Swift  sent  out  a  bellman  to  announce 
that  the  eclipse  had  been  postponed  by  the  Dean's  ordeis.  The 
crowd  promptly  dispersed.  He  also  had  bis  retinue  of  poor  old 
be^ar-women,  his  seraglio  as  he  called  them,  to  whom  he  showed 
constant  kindness,  and  for  whom  he  had  iarented  names  (pre- 


Einaind  Bitrit :  A  Pnpbtt  of  the  Ei, 
Philip  Magnus,  Bart.  (Murray,  l< 
Sir  Fhiu?  Magnus  sees  Borke  prim 
thiokei.  It  was  his  genius,  he  holds,  \ 
direction  to  what  had  formerlf  been  lii 
mass  of  ideas  floating  in  the  English  mi 
reality  which  lay  behind  the  stuff  of  al 
derived  directly  from  God,  in  the  senti 
the  race-consciousness  of  men.  The 
envisaged  was  not  necessarily  confonntj 
race-consciousness  comprehended  all  mi 
man,  Burke's  ideas  of  God,  truth,  duri 
humanity  informed  all  his  ptJitical  tei 
the  substance  of  his  personal  religion, 
admits,  of  all  the  statesmen  of  his  age  Bi 
deficient  in  the  commonplace  arts  of 
address.  He  was  respected,  but  never 
for  office.  He  never  attained  cabinet  ra 
he  was  temperamentally  unfitted  for  i 
no  doubt,  fully  conscious  of  the  fact, 
brogue,  his  ungainly  gestures,  above  alt, 
perate  zeal  made  him  an  uneasy  co 
casual-minded  whigs.  In  this  forognnt 
point  of  comparison  with  Disraeli. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  biography  th' 


» 


> 
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It  is  like  gazing  at  the  Reynolds  portrait  and  being  surprised  by 
the  gradual  and  inexorable  lifting  of  the  dignified^  seemly  shadows 
on  the  canvas.  In  this  cold  light  we  discern  the  unmistakable 
outlines  of  a  Hogarthian  parable. 

One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  the  irony  implicit  in  this  tale  of  a 
man  who  could  with  genius  define  the  rules  of  life  and  law  and 
governance,  and  yet  made  the  most  appalling  blunders  in  conmion- 
place  dealings.  The  author  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful 
staggered  the  House  of  Commons— in  the  age  of  Fielding  and 
Smolletty  too— with  metaphors  and  allusions  of  a  most  outrageous 
nature.  If  uttered  by  the  more  genial  Fox  they  might  have  been 
'  regarded  as  characteristic,  but  Burke's  Rabelaisian  lapses  appeared 
in  disconcerting  contrast  to  the  solemn  prophetical  attitude  which 
he  adopted.  These  ironies,  these  contrarieties,  remind  one  that 
Burke  might  be  treated  by  an  imaginative  writer  much  in  the  same 
way  that  M.  Maurois  treated  Shelley  in  Ariel.  Yet  would  an 
urbane  and  gently  malicious  insistence  upon  these  points  give  us 
the  true  Burke  ?    A  very  debatable  point. 

In  any  attempt  to  reach  a  final  assessment  of  Burke's  character 
and  importance  we  should  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  his  own 
declared  opinion  that  ''it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into 
faults  in  a  course  which  leads  us  to  act  with  effect  and  energy, 
than  to  loiter  out  our  days  without  blame  and  without  use". 

Robert  Aubrey  Noakes. 


Mary  Ward,    By  Ida  Goerres  Coudenhove.    Translated  by  Elsie 

Codd.    (Longmans,  Green.    3/.  6d.  net.) 
Companions  of  Mary  Ward,    By  Mother  Mary  Philip,  I.B.V.M. 

(Bums,  Oates  &  Washbourne,  6s,  net.) 

There  is  an  old-world  charm  about  the  first  of  these  biographies 
i^hich  makes  the  reading  of  it  a  most  absorbing  task.  The 
authoress  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  delineating  the 
psychology  of  an  English  woman  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  lived  ;  her  knowledge  of  the  Continent, 
and  especially  of  the  kindly,  hospitable  Germany  of  a  bygone  age, 
is  less  surprising  but  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
work.  She  calls  it  "An  Historical  Romance"  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  in  dialogue  and  impressions  which  are  largely  the  product  of 
her  own  imagination.  The  essential  truth  of  the  story  is  there, 
and  this  method  of  its  telling  makes  of  Mary  Ward  a  living  and 
reasonable  human  being.  Her  childhood  is  described,  the  home 
where  priests  said  Mass  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  her  early  attempts 
to  fulfil  a  religious  vocation,  the  struggles  of  her  small  community 
to  obtain  recognif  r  travels  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and 


for  which  Mary  Ward  loimded  them. 

Mother  Paiy  Philip  gives  a  more  s^t< 
foundress  and  her  work  and  adds  shor 
jroung  women  who,  in  the  first  feirou: 
tion,  accompanied  her  to  St.  Omcr  in 
ment  helps  to  bring  out  the  distinct: 
though  it  necessarily  inTolves  a  cert 
That  may  easily  be  forgiven  in  one  who 
lives,  llie  authoress  seems  to  have  a 
last  of  them,  Mary  Poyntz,  who  labour 
from  her  sixteenth  to  her  seventy-thin 


Theobald   Wolfe    Tone.     By  Frank  ^ 

15/.  net.) 
An  ingenious  writer  coold,  no  doul 
psychological  explanation  for  national 
witticisms  attributed  to  Gladstone,  I  1 
the  incongruity  of  a  Life  0/ Nelson  beinj 
religious  organization.  Hcro-worshippt 
minds.  They  overlook  flaws  in  their  idi 
sympathetic  persons  call  for  mention 
Tone  has  been  the  subject  of  many  Iris! 
represented  as  consistently  and  conti 
incarnation  of  Irish  natbnal  aims  and 
facts  of  his  career  i    An  attempt  to  an 
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that  fear  af  poverty  and  obscurity  played  a  larger  part  than  might 
be  desired  in  moulding  his  thought  and  conduct. 

For  calling  attention  to  these  facts  the  writer  will,  no  doubt,  be 
accused  by  some  of  anti-Irish  views.  On  the  contrary,  Senator 
MacDermot  does  service  to  the  memory  of  Tone  by  getting  behind 
the  banalities  of  partisan  legend,  convincing  only  to  unthinking 
enthusiasts,  and  placing  before  us  a  man  whom  we  can  all,  whatever 
our  nationality  or  poUtics,  regard  with  affection  and  sympathy. 
He  gives  us  the  Tone  whom  his  contemporaries  knew ;  a  man  of 
great  charm,  persuasiveness  and  talent,  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
not  for  getting  money  or  reputation  in  a  civil  profession  or 
business,  but  for  distinguished  achievement  in  a  wider  sphere — 
arms,  politics,  letters,  diplomacy,  or  administration. 

In  his  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  painting  Hazlitt  calls  attention 
to  the  one  great  advantage  the  painter  possesses  over  the  writer. 
He  can  dazzle  the  spectator  with  an  instantaneous  impression, 
whereas  a  writer  has  to  rely  upon  cumulative  and  gradually 
appreciated  descriptive  strokes.  To  understand  the  Ireland  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century  it  is  necessary  to  have  quite  clearly  in 
mind  what  is  going  on  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and 
America  as  well.  Both  the  American  and  the  French  revolutions 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  politics  of  Ireland ;  it  has  been 
said  that  Grattan  is  the  product  of  the  American  revolution,  and 
Tone  the  product  of  the  French.  Much  of  the  value  of  this  study 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  done  the  next  best  thing  to 
presenting  us  with  the  impossible — an  instantaneous  impression  of 
Ireland  and  the  world  of  Wolfe  Tone.  In  France  he  came  in 
contact  with  men  like  Grouchy,  Hoche,  Camot,  and,  less  inti- 
mately, Bonaparte.  He  touched  men  and  movements  of  his  day 
at  many  points. 

Readers  familiar  with  the  less  objective  studies  of  other  days, 
in  which  Pitt's  Irish  policy  is  described  as  the  last  word  in 
Machiavellianism  and  Castlereagh  writhes  his  way  through  the 
pages  as  a  reptile  disguising  his  venomous  intentions  beneath  a 
surface  charm  of  manner,  will  welcome  this  book  in  which 
justice  is  done  to  Tone  and  the  men  of  '98,  and,  simultaneously,  to 
the  statesmen  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  saw  in  the  political  union  of 
the  two  countries  the  only  hope  for  Catholic  emancipation. 

Robert  Aubrey  Noakes. 


Tbe  Thirty  Years  War.    By  C.  V.  Wedgwood.    (Cape.     18/.  net.) 

In  this  elaborate  yet  carefully  balanced  study  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  Miss  Wedgwood  has  given  us  a  historical  work  of  the  first 
importance.     It  is  an  admirably  documented  volume  and  the 


religious  organ ■«• 
minds.  They  <^<"' 
sympatheuc  p-i 
Tone  has  been  'i 
represented  a- 
mcarnation  oi  1: 
facts  ol  hi*  cireer 


the  memben  of  the  Home  of  Aastru. 
the  author  appears  to  be  on  lesi  sure  g 
uulysU  of  his  moves  and,  as  far  at  this  ii 
bat  DO  vei7  dear  picture  emerges.  P 
wise  to  leave  the  Duke  of  Friedland  thu 

No  section  of  the  book  is  more  va 
brief  chapters  which  are  concerned  w 
interventioc.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
attractive  work  a  study  of  Gnstavos  Ai 
and  so  happil}'  delivered  from  all  ha 
of  the  seventeenth  century  has  Miss  ^ 
for  studying  the  French  and  the  Swe 
development  of  the  long  conflict. 

It  ii,  however,  a  conseqnence  of  t 
passionate  and  cool  ta'ent  that  the  at 
discussing  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  ii 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  leaders  is  concei 
have  been  familiar  to  the  nineteenth 
subject.  It  is  not  that  the  influence  of 
but  rather  that  it  is  by  far  too  simplified 

Under  this  aspect  Tht  Thirty  Ttat 
more  valuable  had  it  been  the  sequel  ti 
Tridentine  polity  which  would  have  i 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  Wittelsbai 
bringing  in  their  train.  Few  men  of  the 
were  Jess  influenced  by  Tridentine  con< 
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i^hich  constantly  controls  a  nairative  remarkable  for  a  sustained 
interest  and  for  the  broad  sweep  of  its  conception.  This  book 
should  find  a  place  in  every  library  of  modem  history. 

Dayid  Mathew. 


Divided  CbrisUnim.  By  M.  J.  Congar,  O.P.  Translated  by 
M.  A.  Bousfield.    (Bles  :  The  Centenary  Press.     12s.  6d.  net.) 

^be  Church  Universal  and  the  See  of  Rome.  By  Henry  Edward 
Symonds,  C.R.,  B.D.    (S  J.C.K.     12s.  6d.  net.) 

Ant  serious  intelligent  Catholic  who  ignores  Father  Cougar's 
**Catholic  Study  of  the  Problem  of  Reunion'*  will  be 
making  a  grave  mistake — ^no  less  so  the  non-Catholic.  It  is  not 
easy  reading,  but  it  is  imperative  to  make  the  effort  of  concentra- 
tion required.  It  has  surprises  in  store  for  both  sides,  surprises 
not  due  to  any  innovations  on  Father  Cougar's  part  but  to  our 
common  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
matters  with  which  he  deals. 

The  book's  publication  on  the  Continent  was  eminently  an 
^^event"  and  it  was  noticed  in  many  English  religious  periodicals 
at  the  time,  so  that  an  extended  examination  is  not  called  for 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  chapters  on  the  oneness  and 
the  catholicity  of  the  Church  are  excellent  discussions  of  religious 
fundamentals,  and  the  whole  book  is  packed  tight  with  solid 
reliable  instruction  and  examination.  Father  Congar  displays  an 
informed  sympathy  and  understanding  competence  when  dealing 
with  the  underlying  theories  of  the  oecumenical  movement,  with 
the  Anglican  conception  of  unity,  and  with  Orthodox  ecclesiology 
— though  we  are  sorry  that  here  he  confines  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  a  Russian  school  of  thought.  Catholics  in  particular 
can  profit  by  a  study  of  the  chapter  on  the  status  of  non-Catholic 
Christians,  and  all  alike  from  a  consideration  of  his  outline  for  a 
practical  programme,  with  its  insistence  on  an  eirenical  attitude 
of  mind,  and  reliance  on  the  sources  and  on  interior  Ufe. 

Throughout  the  book  Father  Congar  writes  candidly  but  quietly 
and  carefully:  indeed,  his  determination  not  to  exaggerate 
sometimes  leads  him  into  understatement,  as  when  he  says  (p.  78, 
n.i),  ^^In  our  Lord's  teaching  in  face  of  the  Pharisees  we  un- 
doubtedly find  the  concern  that  'authority'  should  not  quench  the 
'spirit'."  In  Appendix  IV  he  might  have  added  to  Pius  IX's 
''sodetati  Graecorum  schismaticorum"  the  expression  ^'Bishops 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  rite  not  in  communion  with  the 
Apostolic  See",  used  by  that  pope  when  inviting  them  to  the 
Vatican  Council. 

A  very  suitable  book  for  reading  concurrently  with  Divided 
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Chruuaj»m  it  Th*  Churth  Vniversal  and  the  See  e/  Row,  iiy  iht 
Rereroul  H.  £.  Sfmoiuls,  of  the  Commutiity  of  ilic  Resoirecuoi. 
Here  wc  have  a  tludy  by  a  very  compeieni:  Anglican  scholir  oi 
the  hiitorical  rdatiom  berween  the  general  episcopate  and  ihe 
papacy  up  to  the  time  of  the  tragic  affair  of  Michael  CouUrim 
ID  1054,  and  one  whtch  ehow^  considerable  divergeiice  from  tbc 
minnu  tod  judgeinenu  expressed  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Scott  1:1  his 
The  Bosun  Church/i  and  tlx  Pafacy  :  Father  Srroondi's  con- 
diuioBi  are  more  in  accord  with  thoK  e:xprcssed  by  Dr.  Kidd  in 
TA/  Xmimm  Primary  u  k.d.  461,  reviewed  in  the  Dubus  Retiw 
lorlttly  1937. 

Inc  author  hat  ki  far  as  possible  gone  to  the  »>urce»,  bui  bt hv 
laide  coiuidcrabic  me  of  Duchesne,  Batiffol  and  Caapar,  and  tiics 
due  ooie  of  the  researches  of  Amann,  Dvomik  and  jugJe  into  tin 
hiitory  of  the  ichismi  of  Phoiius  and  Cerularius.  His  inia- 
pretatioBi  and  judgements,  argued  with  scholarship  and  poi 
lonvard  temperately,  represent  convictions  that  are  widely  htld 
oatiide  the  Roman  communion,  and  are  of  profound  importma 
to  thoce  who  seek  the  remedy  for  a  divided  Christen dom,  men  of 
good  will  of  whatever  communion  who  in  the  words  of  Father 
Symonds,  "with  ever-growing  cipeciaiion  and  desire,  look  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  ul  omnes  unum  sint,  thit  tlicj^ 
may  be  perfected  into  one  flock  beneath  one  shepherd.  .  .  .  And 
in  their  vision  of  the  days  to  come  they  woald  see  these  apostolic 
pastors  of  the  Chnrch  in  every  place  gathered  ronnd  the  chief  of 
all,  their  leader  placed  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  Apostolic  Sec 
of  Rome".  D.  D.  A. 


fhe  NetB  Testament:  Cambridge  Summer  School  Lectures,  1937- 

Edited  by  Father  Cuthbert  Lattey,  S.J. 
The  Old  Testament  :  Cambridge  Summ^  School  Lectures,  1938- 

With  a  Preface  by  Father  C.  Lattey,  S.  J.    (Bums  Gates  & 

Washboume,  7/.  61^.  each.) 
The  Book  of  Job.    By  Rev.  E.  J.  Kissane,  D.D.,  L.S.S.     (Browne 

&  Nohn,  Dublin,  izj.  6d.  net.) 
Paul.  By  Cuthbert  Lattey,  S.J.  (ColdweU.  Zs.  6d.  net.) 
Thsi  volumet  c^  Cambridge  Summer  School  lectures  seem  to  tu 
in  some  retpects  the  best  of  the  series  so  far.  The  scholarship  ii 
there,  alio  the  presentation  of  it.  A  kindly  critic  remarked  sooc 
time  ago  that  the  earlier  volumes  were  of  greater  value  since  they 
gave  one  more  to  think  about.  But  audience  and  readers  otMi- 
■titnte  a  different  "public"  when  It  ti  a  question  of  lectures,  and 
whether  or  not  the  hearers  profited,  readers  moat  certainly  shonld 
do  w.   \x  'wooU  b«  iavidioQS  to  single  out  individual  papers :  ne 
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can  only  note  in  the  New  Testament  volume  Father  Laveiy 
on  the  reason  for  the  early  persecutionSy  Doctor  Arendzen  with 
I  hm  suggestion  that  St.  Luke  must  have  spoken  Aramaic,  Mgr. 
I  ]Laox  with  fertile  suggestions  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
I  i^MMgh  is  he  right  in  adO[ing  the  ^Tauline"  chapters  a  biography  i\ 
j  Ifmbia  Lattey  urging  the  claims  of  memory  in  deeding  with 
tke  Synoptic  Problem  and  with  a  plea  for  Dibelius  and  Co., 
witk  their  ^'form-narrative''  speculations,  and  Father  Kehoe, 
dcdlent  on  John  the  Presbyter,  also  in  his  study  of  critical  views 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  we  enjoyed  his  idea  that  that  gospel  was 
too  startling  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  But 
iMfe  is  another  problem :  Why  an  appendix  giving  The  Tinuj 
anide  on  Tyndale  i 

In  the  New  Testament  volume  all  the  papers  are  notable,  some 
especially  so,  but  we  will  not  particularize--4est  we  give  offence ! 
Ijoddng  back,  however,  on  the  series  as  a  whole  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  change  that  has  manifested  itself  during  these 
last  yesLTS.  Could  anyone  have  foreseen  ten  years  ago  that  such 
papers  could  be  produced  by  the  busy  priests  of  England  ?  More  : 
'would  anyone  have  dreamed  that  such  papers  would  be  appreciated 
by  an  English  Catholic  auditory  ?  One  has  the  same  impression 
"when  listening  to  the  papers  and  discussions — ^very  lively  ones — 
at  the  Easter  Conference  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies.  More 
remarkable  still,  this  change  seems  particularly  noteworthy  in  the 
realm  of  Biblical  studies  wherein  we  are  generally  supposed  by  our 
confrires  on  the  Continent  to  be  singularly  backward.  The  work 
of  Leo  XIII,  inaugurated  in  the  encyclical  Providtntissimus  Dtus^ 
has  begun  to  bear  abundant  fruit,  and  for  that  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful.  It  is  sad  to  note  that  death  has  deprived  us  of  two  of 
the  contributors  to  the  second  volume.  Archbishop  Goodier  and 
Father  Eric  Burrows.  In  the  last  named  Catholic  England  has 
lost  one  of  her  two  Assyriologists. 

The  other  two  volumes  named  above  are  also  of  interest.  In 
lus  Job^  translated,  with  a  commentary,  from  a  critically  revised 
Hebrew  text.  Dr.  Kissane  has  made  a  bold  venture  and  has,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  succeeded.  The  introduction  is  admirable, 
though  he  is  brief  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  book, 
perhaps  wisely.  We  never  fed  happy  when  we  see  it  stated  that 
the  question  of  individual  responsibdity  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date  in  the  evolution  of  Hebrew  thought ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to 
find  some  one  not  afraid  to  label  many  of  the  views  of  ^^siirgical" 
critics  ^^frivolous",  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  statement  that 
''From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  fact  that  a  passage  is 
obscure  or  unintelligible  u  rather  against  tke  probability  that  it 
is  a  gloss."    Each  ''speech''  or  section  is  fcdknpid  bjr  a  htkH  hmx 
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pncdcil  conuneotuj.  AUi !  there  U  no  iiulex,  thoa^  we  aaia  j 
it  woold  have  been  difficult  to  make  one.  One  natunQ]'  tmu  ' 
tt>  the  famoiu  puuge,  ziz,  25-27,  to  aee  how  it  fares  at  Di.  1 
Kimne'a  handi.  Here  ii  his  rendering :  "And  I  know  that  m^  | 
Defender  liveth,  and  the  Eternal  will  stand  forth  on  the  dmt ;  I 
and  after  my  skin  is  stripped  off,  did  I  but  see  Him,  without  mj  1 
fleah  were  I  to  behold  mj  God,  He  ^hom  I  should  see  would  Ix  I 
on  m^  nde,  and  whom  my  eya  should  behold  would  not  be  j 
eitrai^ed."   This  we  most  leave  to  the  experts  ! 

At  the  title  page  of  Father  Lattej**  book  we  gasp:  'TinP. 
Poor  St.  Paul.    It  is  some  relief  to  find  that  Chapter  VI  ti  eodtkd    I 
"The  Saint",  but  wc  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  hcckla  1^    ' 
insisted  on  speaking  of  "Paul"  tout  court,  till  his  Catholic  opponent    | 
invested  that  he  might  at  any  rate  compromise  hy  calling  him     | 
"Mr.  Paul".     All  that,  however,  is  hy  the  way.     This  compict 
book  dealing  with  Paul,  Christ,  the  Church,  and  the  CSinittin, 
deserves  Dr.  Hnsalein's  encomium,  "Infinite  riches  in  a  litiie 
room."    It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Part  IV,  The  Christian,  does 
not  refer  to  St.  Paul  as  a  Christian,  but  to  his  teaching  on  Chiiniaii 
life  at  stunnurized  in  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  jostificatioii, 
baptitm,  cmdfixion,  grace,  Christ  within  and  Christ  witbooL 
The  book  is  somewhat  didactic,  bat  then  it  is  dedicated  "To  mj 
Disciples  Past,  Present,  Future".  F.  H.  P. 

f  if  Authorship  of  tbt  EpislU  to  the  Htbrews.  By  WiDiam 
Leonard,  D.D.,  D.S.Sc.  (Bums,  Oates  &  WashboonK. 
I2J.  6i.  net.) 
Dk.  Leonard  it  certainly  to  be  coi^ratulated.  Of  course  he  hi) 
not  provtd  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  he 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a  notion.    His  aim  it  to  show 
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the  tradition  of  Pauline  authorahip."  Incidentally,  the  relation 
between  Philo  and  Alexandrian  thought  on  the  one  side  and  the 
character  of  Hibrews  on  the  other  is  examined  in  detail.  So  far 
results  may  be  described  as  negative  :  they  merely  show  that  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  Pauline  authorship. 

But  Dr.  Leonard  has  to  face  the  fact  that  the  style  of  the 
epistle  differs  toto  coelo  from  that  of  the  recognized  Pauline 
letters.  He  rejects  the  view  that  the  author  was  one  who  digested 
and  presented  the  Apostle's  ideas  in  elegant  form.  He  would 
suggest  instead  that  St.  Paul — accustomed  to  dictate  his  letters, 
iKrhence  their  rugged  style — on  this  occasion  used  an  amanuensis 
in  collaboration  'Snth  St.  Paul  predominant".  There  follows 
an  interesting  section  on  the  Bible — ^'^the  whole  Alexandrian 
Bible"^ — ^used  by  the  author.  Then  comes  what  most  will  regard 
as  the  crucial  question — ^the  method  of  citation  of  the  Old 
Xestament.  Was  it  so  different  from  St.  Paul's  usage  that  he 
cannot  have  been  the  author  ?  Was  it,  again,  so  absolutely 
^'Alexandrian"  that  some  Alexandrian  Christian  must  have  written 
the  epistle  ?  Lastly :  does  the  method  betray  quite  a  different 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  of  its  inspiration, 
so  that  the  author  of  the  Pauline  epistles  and  of  Hebrews  cannot 
be  one  and  the  same  ?  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  discover 
I>r.  Leonard's  answer  to  these  conundrums. 

We  cannot  praise  this  work  too  highly.  The  author  shows  a 
real  gift  for  weighing  evidence,  and  the  amount  of  study  he  must 
have  devoted  to  his  task  is  impressive.  There  are  certain 
expressions  we  dislike,  e.g.  'Taulines"  for  St.  Paul's  acknowledged 
epistles,  also  "Paulinity" — surely  a  new  coinage !  Even  worse  » 
**unPaulinity"  !  And  why  "Lucianean"  instead  of  the  time- 
honoured  ^'Lucianic"  ?  There  are  a  few  awkward  constructions, 
e.g.,  "the  strongly  perceivable  colour  .  .  ."  (p.  i  lo).  But  these 
are  but  minor  blemishes  in  a  work  of  great  merit.         F.  H.  P. 

Body  and  Spirit.  Essays  in  Sexuality.  By  Andr^  Berge,  Xavier 
de  Lignac,  Thfo  Chentrier,  the  Ahhi  Monchanin,  Benoit 
Lavaud,  O.P.,  Pierre  Henri  Simon,  Gustave  Thibon,  Peter 
Wust,  Daniel  Rops.  Translated  by  Donald  Attwater. 
(Longmans,  Green,    js.  6d.  net.) 

Love^  Marriage  and  Chastity,  By  E.  Mersch,  S.J.  (Sheed  & 
Ward.    2J.  6d.  net.) 

'^Sermons  and  instruction  on  this  subject  seem  far  too  frequently 
to  confine  themselves  to  cries  of  alarm",  writes  Father  Mersch. 
Negativism  in  morals  is  responsible  for  a  multitude  of  evils ;  and 
apart  from  its  effects,  it  lacks  the  integrity  of  truth.  Heartening 
then  to  find  these  two  boob  both  setting  out  to  give  an  account 


leaction  againit  a  prevalent  social  im 
the  importance  of  procreation  to  tfa 
porpoie  of  marriage  which,  in  the  woi 
trul^  be  called  even  the  primary  caus< 
the  penonal  union  of  self-giving,  the 
aid,  which  form  the  only  natural  h 
(It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
the  encTclical  were  omitted  from  cert 

The  fint  of  these  bodts,  then,  deals 
not  ai  a  purel}'  animal  thing,  but  as  it 
An  ezcelleat  chapter  on  education,  iii< 
the  n^arivist  atritude,  and  a  useful 
teaching,  on  the  lines  of  Dalbiez'i  b< 
discussion  of  sex  and  personality  in  ge: 
lying  the  reduction  of  sexual  morality 
of  marriage  as  a  social  institution,  of 
sublimation  in  the  light  of  men's  psy< 
follows  a  most  stimulating  essay  on  woi 
and,  finaUy,  an  examination  of  the  jud 
itself  upon  our  treatment  of  it.  Tht 
translating,  and  arc  well  worth  stndyii 
from  the  rather  unfortunate  subtitle 
practical  experiment  rather  than  scier 
and  virile. 

Father  Mersch's  book  is  less  happy 
repay  study.    Beginning  with  the  '^ 
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Child  Guidance.    By  M.  D.  M.  Dickson.    (Sands.    5/.  net.) 
Moral  ProbUms  of  Mental  Defect.    By  J.   S.   Cammack,  S.J. 

(Bums  Oates  &  Washbourne.    7/.  6d.  net.) 
Sslf  Imfrovement,    By    Rudolf    Allers,   M.D.,    Ph.D.    (Bums 

Oates  &  Washbouraie.    5/.  net.) 

HxRS  are  three  books  hy  Catholics  on  different  aspects  of  that 
many-faced  subject,  psychology.  The  best  of  them  is  certainly 
the  one  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  Child  Guidance.  He  writes  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  bom  of  intimate  working— contact 
with  his  subject,  acquired  at  the  clinic  which  was  started  and  is 
directed  by  a  nun  of  the  Notre  Dame  Training  College  in  Glasgow 
— ^to  her  etemal  credit.  He  describes  the  parts  played  by  the 
team  of  three — ^psychiatrist,  psychologist  and  social  worker — in 
a  clinic  of  this  kmd,  and  the  kind  of  problems  they  have  to  deal 
with.  Particularly  good  is  his  exposition  of  ^'play-therapy", 
which  has  come  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  technique 
in  dealing  with  neurosis  and  behaviour  problems  in  children. 
Those  who  still  think  that  child  guidance  is  a  part  of  ''modem 
paganism"  should  read  the  last  chapter,  which  replies  to 
possible  objections.  Apart  from  its  Catholic  approach,  this  book 
is  the  best  and  simplest,  and  in  fact  the  only,  exposition  of  the 
subject  that  we  know. 

Father  Cammack's  book  suffers  from  being  a  doctoral  thesis  and 
gives  the  impression  of  being  written  from  the  outside  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  brave  attempt  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  difficult  problem, 
and  provides  a  useful  summary  of  authoritative,  and  often 
contradictory,  views  on  the  subject  of  mental  defect,  heredity, 
environment,  and  theological  prolegomena. 

It  was  perhaps  in  order  to  limit  himself  that  he  took  the 
subject  of  moral  defect  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  his  study, 
although  actually  it  is  a  very  minor  aspect  of  that  conglomerate 
entity  known  as  mental  defect,  and  is  a  category  which  is  practi- 
cally out  of  date.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  moral  imbecility, 
which  is  of  historical  interest  only  but  is  used  to  point  out 
philosophical  and  psychological  fallacies  in  the  very  concept  of 
a  disorder  which  could  attack  the  moral  faculties  alone. 

The  book  ends  with  an  all  too  brief  outline  of  the  most  modem 
theories  of  temperamental  defect,  perseveration,  and  "resonance" 
as  helping  to  establish  the  true  nature  of  so-called  "moral  defect". 
Father  Cammack  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  initiative 
and  originality,  as  well  as  on  the  extremely  wide  and  varied  reading 
which  he  has  encompassed  in  preparing  this  stimulating  thesis. 

Dr.  Allers,  who  is  now  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  some  years  ago  wrote  a  book  on  the 
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Piythfhgy  »f  CharatUr  which  was  in  Taaxtj  ways  a  profoaod 
origiiul  fyoibnu  of  tnodcm  psychology  and  pajtoril  thecloef; 
bat  he  teenu  to  have  drifted  ever  further  from  the  6eld  of  iht 
piycholof^  of  the  uRConsciouy—which  mean;  the  moit  ritai  pin 
o(  mixlcrn  p*)rdio!rigy — and  become  academic  and  didactic  Tia 
molt  i*  lliii  latest  book,  which  is  a  burden  to  read  and  appcart  is 
uy  Tcry  little  that  ti  new.  This  TJew,  however,  u  simpiy  dutof 
die  reviewer,  and  those  who  expect  something  good  from  Dr. 
ADcn  mnn  judge  for  themselves. 

C.  L.  C.  B. 


Bttk  tj  Dirnne  Prayers  and  Srrviees  of  the  Caihoiic  OriheJix 
Chnrch  »f  Cbrisl.  Arranged  by  Father  Seraphim  Naiai, 
(Syrian    Orthodoi    Church,    Spring    Valley,    IlL,   U.SA 

Is) 

fbt  OriMax  Liturgy.  (S.P.CK.  2j.  6d,  net.) 
Father  Sbxafhim  Nassak,  Syrian  by  birth  and  prie$t  oi  tb( 
Orthodox  Kattern  Church  in  U.SjV.,  has  successfully  carried  out, 
with  the  help  of  a  religious  sisterhood  of  which  he  is  the  praidcnt, 
an  extensive  and  difficult  work.  It  was  no  less  than  to  provide  ia 
English  3  t'lide  nueum  for  those  who  worship  with  the  Bjianrint 
rite  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Mel  kites,  "an  unabridged 
prayer*book,  unlike  the  compendiums  which  are  now  in  use", 
iriiich  are  very  far  from  being  complete. 

The  result  is  a  clearly  printed  volume,  of  daunting  dimcnsioiE 
for  a  "prayer-book",  II46  pages,  crown  Svo.  But  it  could  hatdij 
be  smaller,  seeing  that  Father  Seraphim  has  provided  a  tall 
lervice  book  for  all  Sundays  of  the  year  and  a  number  of  grata 
feasts,  as  well  as  numerous  short  notes  and  appendices. 

The  present  writer  knows  of  no  other  book  like  it  (I  am,  of 
course,  mindful  of  Father  Abel  Couturier's  great  work,  but  that 
was  in  French  and  in  several  volumes).  Quite  apart  from  the 
practical  use  at  worship  for  which  Father  Seraphim  intended  it, 
the  book  will  be  most  valuable  for  those  who,  having  no  Greet 
or  Slavonic,  yet  want  to  know  more  about  the  text  of  Byzantine 
services  than  the  "ordinary"  of  the  three  Liturgies.  The 
translation  on  the  whole  is  adequate,  but  it  w-ould  have  gained  in 
reality  and  vigour  by  more  elasticity  and  a  less  free  use  ot 
"Romance"  words  ;  verbatim  passages  of  the  Bible  are  given  in 
the  A.V. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  book  is  that  00  Western  Christiin 
can  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  sen-ices  without  instruction- 
But  this  was  inevitable.  It  may  be  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
*S»Qtry  out",  say,  a  Roman  missal  for  himself,  but  it  ia  not 
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possible  to  find  one's  way  through  the  Byzantine  service  books 
without  being  shown  how. 

Some  years  ago  Messrs.  Bums  Oates  and  Washboume  published 
an  excellent  inexpensive  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  Greek  text,  with  translation  by  the  Dames  of 
Stanbrook.  The  S.P.C.K.,  for  the  Fellowship  of  St.  Alban  and 
St.  Sergius,  now  gives  us  a  translation,  without  Slavonic  text,  of 
the  Chrysostom  Liturgy,  with  the  Basil  variations  inserted, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Russians. 

It  is  a  handy  well-arranged  little  book  which,  but  for  the 
omission  of  the  Archiereus  of  Rome  from  the  diptychs,  will  be 
found  most  useful  by  Western  Catholics  at  Byzantine  celebrations. 
The  translation  has  been  very  carefully  done,  by  Russians  and 
English  in  concert,  but  we  find  its  manner  a  little  too  archaic, 
e.g.,  "Bid  a  blessing*',  "Saith" ;  nevertheless,  we  only  wish 
current  translations  of  the  Roman  Mass  were  anything  like  as 
good.  D.  D.  A. 


The  World  Mission  of  the  Church.  Findings  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  Tambaram,  Madras,  1938.  (International  Mis- 
sionary Council.    IS,  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Kraemer's  The  Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  Worlds 
and  Mr.  Paton's  World  Community^  written  in  preparation 
for  the  Madras  meeting  last  December,  were  reviewed  in  our 
issue  of  October  1938.  The  present  volume  is  compiled  in  the 
same  spirit ;  and  is  similarly  stimulating  and  moving.  The 
report  covers  a  wide  field :  faith,  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
Church,  its  inner  life,  the  ministry,  education,  economics.  Church 
and  state,  international  society,  co-operation  and  unity.  To 
these  general  reports  of  various  sections  of  the  meeting  are 
appended  special  reports  dealing  vnth  particular  problems  and 
localities. 

One  lacks  space,  unhappily,  to  mention  many  valuable  directives 
which  these  reports  contain,  on  such  subjects  as  diversity  (of  rite, 
custom,  etc.)  in  unity,  understanding  of  other  religious  faiths, 
the  practical  manifestation  of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  home, 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  in  face  of  social  distress  and  the  need 
for  social  change,  the  Christian  attitude  to  war,  co-operative 
economic  organization,  and  so  on.  Of  the  book  as  a  whole  it  must 
be  said  that,  while  a  very  unsatisfactory  section  leaves  the  basic 
problem  of  unity  of  faith,  and  therefore  of  authority,  unchanged, 
on  the  other  hand  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  and  trust  in  God,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  of  felloi 
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chirity,  which  animatei  the  entire  report,  mast  draw  down 
blening  of  God,  and  so  bring  nearer  that  day  of  amtj  which 
aathon,  and  not  they  alone,  so  deeply  desire  to  kc. 

G.V 


Bimar^i  Brttbrtn.    By  Charlea  Macmabon  Sbaw.    With  o 

menu  by  Bernard  Shaw.  (Constable.  loj.  net.) 
"Book  aher  book  has  been  rushed  from  the  world's  presses  a 
«  bibliography  of  works  about  G.  B.  S.  must  fill  hall  the  Bri 
Moseom  Reading  Room,"  says  Mr.  C.  M.  Shaw  on  page  3, 
goes  on  to  explain  that  he  adds  his  mite  to  this  pile  p^tly  bea 
the  Australian  (and  the  English  and  American)  puUic  "e 
these  books,  but  much  more  because  of  his  "very  r^  ind^iui 
at  the  stupid  slanders  that  have  been  tacked  on  to  the  fun: 
nune".  So  he  has  written  half  a  dozen  and  more  chaptcn  cm 
distant  and  not  so  distant  forebean  and  immediate  rclatire 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  including  his  "favoorite  onde",  briiif 
them  into  reUtionship  with  their  august  successor. 

Hiat  is  really  all  that  need  be  said.  Obviously  Mr.  Ou 
Shaw  is  more  competent  than  any  outsider  to  juc^  whethe 
not  hit  family  name  needs  vindicadon  :  though  it  is  surely  1 
that  in  England  (whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Australia,  wl 
Mr.  Charles  Shaw  lived  nntH  recently)  Bernard  Shaw  holt 
onique  posttioa  of  affection  and  respect  which  no  "stupid  sland 
on  tile  family  name  can  impair. 

But  to  write  thus  is  perhaps  to  take  the  matter  more  seiio 
than  does  the  author  himself — and  certainly  more  seriously  t 
G.  B.  S.,  whose  comments  on  Cousin  Charles's  MS.  are  piintec 
separate  pages  of  this  book  in  red  ink. 
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energy ;  finally,  that  unless  we  re-build  Christendom,  ceasing  to 
succumb  ^'to  the  devilish  delusion  that  we  can  destroy  Des- 
truction",  and  recognizing  that  ''Satan  can  never  cast  out  Satan. 
There  is  only  one  way,  the  way  of  Love'*  and  that  Christians  must 
**love,  instead  of  pretending  to  love",  there  can  be  no  salvation  for 
the  earth. 

Individual  chapters  are  rich  in  suggestion.  Sometimes  one 
feels  that  the  exigencies  of  the  thesis  have  caused  a  somewhat 
unfair  evaluation :  that  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  for  example, 
is  not  adequately  weighed  if  his  Pelagianism  and  political 
pantheism  are  excluded ;  or  that  of  Marx,  if  sociological  vision  is 
viewed  in  abstraction  from  materialist  determinism^ — ^and  this  is 
true  even  where,  as  here,  there  is  question  less  perhaps  of  material 
omission  than  of  inequality  of  emphasis,  and  discussion  not  of  a 
stztic  fait  accompli  but  of  a  dialectic.  Mr.  Murry  is  at  his  surest 
in  dealing  with  the  poets.  It  is  in  the  self-sacrMce  of  the  poet 
Morris  that  he  sees  the  accomplishment  of  the  full  circle  from 
Chaucer :  the  re-discovery  of  what  was  lost  by  the  Church  of 
Chaucer's  day.  And  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  circle 
is  far  from  complete  where  Mr.  Murry  leaves  it :  that  the  circle 
is  not  from  Chaucer  to  Marx-Morris,  but,  let  us  say,  from  Chaucer 
to  Cardijn.  The  thought  indeed  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Murry 
himself.  Salvation  will  not  come  from  a  people  using  the  weapons 
of  violence  and  hate.  It  will  come  from  the  people,  but  when 
and  only  when  they  have  found  and  lived  the  truth  that  "there 
is  but  one  way",  the  way  of  Love".  "That  is  what  men  need  :  to 
be  conscious  of  their  own  nothingness,  and  to  be  renewed  by  the 
experience  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ."  That  is  the 
completion  of  the  circle,  because  that  is  the  spirit  of  Chaucer's 
Parson ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  materialist  proletarian 
messianism  of  Marx,  but  in  the  christocentric  proletarian 
messianism  of  Cardijn.  Too  many  of  us.  Christians,  have  to 
confess  today  that  we  have  failed,  not  merely  to  co-operate  with, 
but  even  to  recognize,  the  immensity  of  this  new  phenomenon. 
This  study  should  help  us.  G.  V. 

Thf  Lawless  Roads,    By  Graham  Greene.    (Longmans,  Green. 

loj.  6d.  net.) 
Robbery  Under  Law,    By  Evelyn  Waugh.     (Chapman  &  Hall. 

los,  6d.  net.) 

Dicor  against  which  to  re-read  the  letter  of  Pius  XI  to  the  Mexican 
bishops.  That  is  one  reason  why  this  book  is  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  author  travels  from  Laredo  through  Monterey,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  to  Mexico  City ;  thence  a  perilous  crossing  of  the  Gulf  of 


nether  Spaniards,  iDdiatu,  or  lost 
particular.  The  miiture  of  religion 
ferroor  and  of  apathy ;  the  presence  al 
mould  of  Father  Pro,  and  of  sacerdotal 
the  situation  ;  the  anti-God  exhibition 
robbed  of  God  ;  these  and  other  contras 

It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  more  t 
with  humour  and  ccJonr  and  grace  of  : 
physical  features  of  a  little-known  lar 
on  the  whole  disappointing,  though  son 
the  text. 

Mr.  Waogh  pursues  a  different  poi] 
the  writing  on  our  own  wall ;  he  discuw 
condition  with  an  eye  to  pointing  the 
hii  facts  with  care  and  thoroughness ;  I 
is  convincing,  his  exegesis  of  the  attac 
and  of  the  oil  expropriations,  cleverly  d 
feeling  that  there  is  a  certain  jimplunu  ] 
it  be  otherwise  i  For  a  few  months'  ac 
be  sufficient  to  acquire  a  sound  knowl 
facts ;  and  that  is  the  time  vriien  it  ii 
ments.  It  is  easy  to  pass  judgement  oi 
the  success  or  failure,  of  men's  rarion: 
it  is  very  much  harder  to  onderstand 
especially  where  one  is  concerned  witl 
mind  and  whose  background  are  so  < 
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most  interesting  or  the  most  important,  or  that  a  superficial 
dishonesty  of  the  most  glaring  type  is  sometimes  compatible  with 
a  deeper  honesty,  or  that  the  behaviour  even  of  politicians  such 
as  he  describes  is  conceivably  more  to  be  explained  sometimes  by 
stupidity  and  ignorance  than  by  unrelieved  wickedness. 

G.  V. 


Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Aspects  of  his  Mind  and  Poetry.  Edited 
by  William  Rose  and  G.  Craig  Houston.  (Sidgwick  & 
Jackson.    6s,  net.) 

Ip,  as  I.  a.  Richards  holds,  the  joy  of  poetry  arose  from  *^the 
resolution  of  complexes**,  and  if,  moreover,  poetry  were  the  best 
means  to  this  end,  then  few  men  would  have  been  more  justified 
than  Rilke  in  seeking  ultimate  salvation  in  it. 

Rilke's  inner  life  was  one  of  acute  and  endless  conflict,  and 
although  the  passing  of  years  brought  a  certain  measure  of 
tranquillity,  it  never  brought  him,  as  some  commentators  have 
claimed,  the  relief  of  final  resolution.  So  turbid  with  unresolved 
contraries  was  his  own  mind  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
continually  sought  solitude,  and  even  regarded  his  marriage  as  a 
means  of  fortifying  it. 

The  fundamental  conflict  was  that  of  life  and  death.  His 
attempt  at  solution  was  that  ^'if  a  man  possesses  the  power  to 
shape  his  living  experience,  he  also  has  the  power  to  shape  his 
ultimate  experience,  which  is  death.  .  .  .  He  must  consequently 
see  to  it  that  he  takes  an  active  share  in  determining  the  form  of  this 
ultimate  experience,  that  he  does  not  die  merely  the  death  which 
is  the  usual  conclusion  of  a  particular  disease,  being  something 
which  is  outside  his  own  inner  nature,  having  no  relation  to  his 
own  inner  self.  The  death  he  dies  .  .  .  must  be  essentially 
personal". 

Yet  the  power  to  shape  our  destiny  merely  raises  another 
conflict  for  Rilke.  The  fourth  elegy  of  the  Dinneser  EUgien  puts 
forward  the  view  that  ^Mt  would  be  better  if  we  had  been  denied 
the  limited  measure  of  free-will  which  we  possess.  For  then  the 
action  would  be  proper  as  between  angel  and  puppet,  actor  and 
acted.  Then  the  course  of  whatever  happened  could  be  run 
completely  and  we,  who  by  our  very  presence  disunite,  should 
not  be  in  the  way  any  longer".  The  same  elegy  declares  that 
'for  our  every  feeling,  desire  and  intention  there  exists,  inevitably, 
something  contrary.  We  are  at  home  in  enmity.  Backgrounds 
of  contrasts  are  our  essentials". 

Even  a  refuge  other  than  poetry  was  denied  Rilke.  For  long  he 
contemplated  being  psycho-analysed.  But  tbit  di^vot  Vox  ^x  %i|gkYDax 


private  taites  of  the  miker". 

Rilke's  mother  "taught  him  to  kiss  ii 
naili  in  the  figure  on  the  crucifix,  as  a 
of  Christ's  physical  sufferings".  Later 
the  neurotic  of  the  semi-autobiograpfa 
him  what  might  have  been  the  only  res 
dogma  of  original  sin. 

This  it  the  mysterious  figure  which 
diverse  but  remarkably  harmooiout  est 


/  Kncek  at  tht  Door.    By  Sean  O'Cai 

net.) 
MySury.  By  Paddy  the  Cope.  (Cap 
Tb^  Rising.  By  Myrtle  Johnston.  (\ 
Of  the  two  autobiographies  far  the  be 
the  man  who  had  hardly  set  pen  to  ] 
deference  to  JE't  wishes,  he  b^n  to  j 
newspaper  and  penny  pass-boob"  the 
Co-operative  Society.  A  brave  story  it 
with  Horace  Plunkett's  long  strugg 
fanning,  better  business,  better  living 
ticular  interest.  But  perhaps  ixt  perm; 
charm,  lies  rather  in  its  vivid  pii 
community  in  the  north-west  of  Ire 
describes  the  life  of  such  a  communit 
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^'dippetT"  (p3k  flavoured  with  salt) ;  for  drink,  tea — this  just 
ceasing  to  be  a  luxury — ^with  milk  firom  their  one  cow  or  given 
by  kindly  neighbours.  ('^There  never  was  a  pennyworth  of  milk 
sold  in  Clundra,  and  I  hope  there  never  will  be.") 

We  read  of  the  lad's  departure  when  ten  years  old  to  be  hired  out 
to  a  farmer  in  a  more  prosperous  district ;  and  how  he  tramped 
home  again  six  months  later  with  ^'a  halfpenny  clay  for  my  father, 
a  pair  of  rosary  beads  for  my  mother  and  threepence  worth  of 
sweets  for  my  sisters" — ^his  only  expenditure,  it  would  seem, 
out  of  his  £i  wages.  Later  came  work  as  a  migratory  labourer  in 
Great  Britain,  the  departure  of  three  sisters  to  America,  marriage, 
final  return  to  Ireland,  purchase  of  a  small  farm  and  the  beginning 
of  co-operation  in  the  Rosses.  This  last  item  apart,  it  might  be 
the  story  of  any  one  of  the  thousand  boys  then  or  now. 

Very  different  in  subject  matter  and  treatment  are  Sean  O'Casey's 
recollections  of  his  own  childhood.  Poverty  indeed  is  his  also ; 
but  it  is  the  sordid  poverty  of  a  semi-genteel  family  in  a  Dublin 
tenement  house.  Told  simply  and  unaffectedly,  this  tale  of  a 
half  starved,  half  blind  boy,  to  whom  only  his  mother  showed 
affection  or  ordinary  human  decency,  might  have  been  very 
beautiful ;  for  the  late  Mat  Talbot's  life  showed  convincingly  that 
kindness,  courage,  saintliness  are  to  be  found  as  readily  in  city 
slums  as  on  remote  hill-sides.  Unhappily  the  author  is  one  of 
that  now  fashionable  school  which  deliberately  prefers  ugly  things, 
vidgar  words,  and  a  diffuse,  mannered  and  artificial  style.  Though 
one  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  truth  of  it  all,  Sean 
O'Casey,  the  adult  playwright,  keeps  coming  between  us  and  the 
child  Johnny,  so  that  one  is  left  wondering  how  much  is  remem- 
bered, how  much  inserted  to  display  to  writers  talent  and  worldly 
wisdom. 

The  Fenian  rising  of  the  sixties  was  a  wretched  affair,  ill- 
conceived,  ill-equipped  and  ill-directed.  Yet  from  it  Miss 
Johnston  has  made  an  admirable  novel,  swift  and  full  of  passion 
and  of  insight.  But  in  any  new  edition  certain  historical  errors 
should  be  corrected,  such  as  that  which  represents  one  of  the 
leaders  as  having  previously  served  in  the  Irish  Guards,  a  regiment 
first  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

H.  A.  L. 

Pilgrims    Were    7bey    All    By    Dorothy    Brooke.     (Faber    & 
Faber.     lis.  6d.  net.) 

A  BOOK  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  which  deals  objectively  with 
the  fourth  century :  the  century  which  begins  with  the  edict  of 
toleration  for  Christians  in  311  and  is  rounded  off  with  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410 ;  the  first  century  of  Christian 


coniemporano.  ine  lame,  pcriiaps  ii 
seem  to  be  iti  effects  on  students  of  tha 
for  those  who  have  read  of  St.  Jerome 
the  gUmour  of  the  thing  has  departe 
sionally  is  Breviary  Lessons  by  nalvetie 

2.  The  Pilgrim :  Ethcria.  The  h 
variants  of  her  name,  and  hj  many  titl 
She  is  the  first  Christian  globe-trotte 
cariosity  was  equal  to  her  piety — forti 
had  been  duller. 

3.  The  Heretic :  Pelagius,  against 
Jerome  exercised  his  wit,  antidpatin; 
Gayda.  How  St.  Augustine  became  th 
was  driven  step  by  step  to  declare  hlmsi 
Predestination,  with  which  the  Church 
is  all  told  here. 

4.  The  Saint :  Gregory  of  Nazian 
scholar,  poet,  orator,  letter-writer  ;  also 
his  really  shocking  opinions  of  bishops 
the  police  at  Constantinople  expressing  1 
emiUate  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  the  pol 

Together  the  four  studies  present  1 
century.  It  is  not,  however,  a  book  fo 
whom  every  story  must  point  a  moral, 
preconceptions.  It  is  for  those  who  1 
moral,  and  who  want  history  to  be  obji 
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in  prison,  some  in  the  immediate  expectation  of  death ;  while 
others,  again,  celebrate  the  memorable  scenes  of  martyrdom. 
Campion  is  sung  by  one  who  will  follow  him  to  Tyburn.  Southwell 
and  Walpole  utter  in  English  verse  the  devout  beliefs  they  are 
soon  to  write  more  imperishably  in  their  blood."  The  book  is  a 
monument  of  patient,  fine  scholarship,  the  fruitful  collaboration 
of  many  years  between  Miss  Guiney  and  Father  GeoflFrey  Bliss, 
S.J.,  entailing  immense  labour  in  research.  It  is  also  a  treasury 
of  rare,  valuable  information  about  English  recusants,  full  of 
interesting  facts  such  as  that  of  John  Donne's  descent  from  St. 
Thomas  More's  sister,  and  the  far-reaching  work  of  recusant 
printers  and  publishers  like  Richard  Verstegan  and  John  Fowler, 
whose  brave  zealous  wife  was  daughter  of  St.  Thomas  More's  secre- 
tary, John  Harris.  Yet  another  of  More's  circle  represented  here 
was  that  jolly  witty  fellow  John  Heywood,  with  his  Chestertonian 
spirit  and  felicitous  word-play,  some  of  it  possibly  More's  own. 
Gregory  Martin,  friend  of  Campion  and  tutor  of  Blessed  Philip 
Howard,  contributes  a  set  of  very  pertinent  "Questions  to  the 
Protestant"  in  swinging  rhyme. 

These  pages  show  the  loss  sufiFered  by  English  literature  when 
the  Reformation  crippled  that  great  movement  initiated  by  More 
and  his  friends  of  the  true  New  Learning,  here  surviving  in  heroic 
struggle  against  persecution  and  desolation.  Lord  Vaux  of 
Harrowden's  "mournful  lyric"  is  distinguished  as  "supplying  the 
original  of  the  three  stanzas  mouthed  by  the  old  First  Gravedigger 
in  Hamlef\  while  Nicholas  Grimald's  Christus  RediviviuSy  "pub- 
lished and  performed  in  Germany,  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play".  He  was  grandly  eulogized  as  "a 
poet  mindful  of  the  Divine  Glory,  not  his  own". 

For  haunting  melody  few  of  the  poems  can  equal,  and  none 
surpass,  the  "clanging  rhymes"  of  the  popular  Marching  Song  of 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  with  its  rugged  north-country  strength 
and  marvellous  economy  of  words.  The  poetic  quality  of  the 
editor's  own  prose  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  detailed  notes 
introducing  each  group  of  poems.  That  doughty  controversialist 
Myles  Hogarth  is  touched  oflF  perfectly  in  three  words :  "loud, 
verbose  efficiency"  :  apt  apology  is  made  for  "our  jolting  extracts"  ; 
but  some  phrases  are  surprising,  and  less  happy,  notably  that 
statement  that  Blessed  Philip  Howard's  daughter  Anne  was 
"baptized  a  Protestant".    This  should  be  corrected. 

It  is  good  to  learn  that  this  precious  volume  does  not  conclude 
Miss  Guiney's  bequest  to  Catholic  English  literature,  for  we  are 
told  that  it  is  hoped  to  issue  a  second  volume  next  year ;  to  this 
all  readers  of  the  present  volume  will  look  forward  with  eager 
anticipation.  Noel  Macdonald  Wilby. 


By  The  lone  iia^...-_. 
Whtrc  ihe  late  St.  John's 
Onny  rippling  through  He 
Kdowq  2nd  loved  of  old. 

Oq  wc  went  gladlv  in  the 
By  the  banks  with  harebe! 
Silence  slowly  deepening  t 
While  our  footsteps  pass. 

Till  wc  came  late  upon  th 
Heard  the  country  voices 
Where  the  mist  upon  the 
Widened  dreamily. 

Climb  the  road  slowly  o'e 
Then  the  long  descent,  th 
Mood  and  stan  above  the 
Made  the  stillness  quiver. 

Where  the  tall  poplars  by 
Under  tingling  starlight  ti 
AH  the  silence  throbbed  v 
Word' CSS  melodies. 

Where  the  true  guesthous 
Gave  us  homeward  welcoi 
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